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The  able  speaker  makes  a  sound  analysis  of 
the  speech  situation  and  adapts  his  speech  to  it. 


The  able  speaker  achieves  an  effective  speech  style  through  the 
integration  of  language,  vocal  expression,  and  bodily  action. 
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The  able  speaker  is  a  good  listener. 
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PREFACE 


The  Third  Edition  of  Basic  Principles  of  Speech  is  based  upon  plans 
Lew  Sarett  made  for  it: 

i.  Even  more  than  the  previous  editions,  it  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  fundamentals  of  speech  —  with  the  principles,  skills,  and  body  of  knowl- 
edge common  and  basic  to  all  oral  communication,  whether  private  or  pub- 
lic, original  or  interpretative.  It  deals  with  extemporaneous  public  address, 
discussion,  and  oral  reading  not  as  distinctly  separate  areas  but  as  somewhat 
differing  modes  of  communicating  ideas  and  feelings  through  speech.  It 
thus  meets  the  basic  needs  both  of  students  who  will  take  advanced  courses 
in  speech  and  of  those  for  whom  the  first  course  will  be  the  only  course. 

2.  Like  the  previous  editions,  it  is  not  simply  a  handbook.  Its  premise  is 
that  human  beings  cannot  be  trained  to  speak  and  listen  as  a  parrot  is 
trained  to  talk.  It  treats  speech  as  the  principal  manifestation  of  the  highest 
and  most  complex  human  power:  the  power  to  think  and  to  communicate 
through  the  symbols  of  language. 

Although  it  is  not  a  manual  of  rules  and  prescriptions,  its  practicality  has 
nevertheless  been  amply  demonstrated  through  twenty-two  years  of  wide 
use  in  its  original  and  revised  editions,  and  through  thorough  testing  of  new 
materials  in  the  classroom. 

3.  The  seven  principles  that  constitute  the  philosophy  of  the  book  and 
from  which  the  recommended  methods  and  techniques  are  derived  have 
been  reformulated.  Instead  of  being  limited  to  delivery  and  the  speaker  as 
a  person,  as  in  previous  editions,  these  now  encompass  the  total  process  of 
effective  oral  communication.  These  principles  are  stated  and  briefly  ex- 
plained in  Chapter  2 ;  the  rest  of  the  book  is  an  amplification  and  application 
of  them. 

4.  As  in  the  earlier  editions,  speech  is  regarded  as  an  activity  and  mani- 
festation of  the  whole  person.  To  help  the  student  realize  and  fulfill  his  own 
potentialities  —  to  become  an  abler  person  —  is  viewed  as  the  primary  func- 
tion of  both  teacher  and  textbook. 

5.  Even  more  than  in  the  earlier  editions,  speaking  and  listening  are  per- 
ceived as  social  acts,  as  the  chief  means  of  establishing  and  maintaining  hu- 
man relationships.  Beyond  the  pragmatic  tests  of  its  effectiveness  as  com- 
munication and  beyond  esthetic  evaluations  of  it  as  a  functional  art,  speech 
must  ultimately  be  judged  by  what  happens  to  speaker,  listener,  and  society 
in  terms  of  human  values. 

6.  The  new  edition  represents  a  thorough  revision.  Although  only  Chap- 
ters 1  and  3  are  wholly  new,  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  is  new 
and  much  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  has  been  rearranged.    Materials 

vii 
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from  Lew  Sarett's  class  notes  have  been  used  wherever  they  seemed 
appropriate  and  when  they  could  be  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the 
beginning  student. 

Although  I  deeply  believe  that  the  Third  Edition  is  in  basic  harmony 
with  the  original  book  and  with  its  senior  author's  philosophy,  teachings, 
and  writings,  I  do  not  claim  simply  to  have  expanded  an  outline  of  his. 
He  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  prepare  a  detailed  outline;  and  some  of  the 
changes  concern  matters  never  discussed.  I  must  assume,  and  do  assume, 
full  responsibility  not  only  for  additions,  deletions,  and  reorganization,  but 
for  interpretation  of  his  plans,  notes,  and  points  of  view. 

The  new  organization  avoids  the  dichotomizing  of  speech  into  composi- 
tion (or  preparation)  and  delivery,  and  the  consequent  dilemma  of  which 
should  come  first.  It  offers  a  sequence  more  compatible  both  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  book  as  a  fundamentals  text  and  with  what  is  known  about  the 
process  of  learning.   Specifically: 

Part  One  introduces  the  student  to  the  study  of  speech,  with  Chapter  i 
an  orientation  in  the  nature  and  function  of  speech  in  the  lives  of  individu- 
als and  societies,  and  Chapter  2  an  overview  of  the  rest  of  the  book.  Part 
Two  shows  students  how  to  use  their  own  powers  of  reasoning  and  imag- 
ination to  cope  with  their  speech  problems;  gives  specific  suggestions  for 
preparing  for  early  speeches,  discussions,  and  readings;  and  offers  help  in 
developing  self-confidence. 

Part  Three,  "Mastering  the  Skills  of  Speech,"  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
of  materials  from  the  former  Part  One.  But  there  are  two  significant  de- 
partures from  the  earlier  editions  —  and  from  most  other  texts  in  the  field: 
(1)  language  is  treated,  not  as  the  final  consideration  in  speech  composi- 
tion, but  as  the  major  element  of  the  oral  medium;  and  (2)  speech  style,  as 
distinguished  from  literary  style,  is  treated  as  the  order  and  movement  of 
ideas  expressed  through  the  integrated  medium  of  language,  vocal  expres- 
sion, and  bodily  action. 

Part  Four,  "Speaking  and  Listening  Productively,"  is  a  reorganization  of 
former  Chapters  12-21  on  speech  composition.  Some  materials  have  been 
deleted,  others  expanded;  some,  it  is  hoped,  clarified.  Analysis  of  the  speech 
situation  and  adaptation  of  one's  speech  to  it  are  presented  as  essential  not 
only  to  persuasion  but  to  all  effective  speaking.  The  final  four  chapters 
are  organized  about  the  four  general  purposes  of  speech.  Instructional  or 
informative  speaking,  somewhat  neglected  in  the  previous  editions,  has  been 
treated  more  fully  and  precisely.  The  former  dichotomizing  of  argumen- 
tation and  persuasion  has  been  discarded  for  a  concept  of  persuasion  more 
consistent  with  the  book's  total  approach  and  philosophy,  and,  indeed,  with 
much  of  the  content  of  the  former  Chapters  18  and  19.  The  final  chapter, 
"Persuading  through  Speech,"  has  been  augmented  by  materials  from  Lew 
Sarett's  course  in  persuasion. 

Listening  is  treated,  not  as  a  subject  for  a  separate  chapter,  but  through- 
out the  book  as  "the  other  half"  of  oral  communication.  In  Part  Four,  spe- 
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cific  attention  is  paid  to  listening  to  learn,  appreciative  listening,  creative 
listening,  and  critical  listening,  as  the  necessary  corollaries  of  instructional, 
stimulative,  exploratory,  and  persuasive  speaking. 

Although  exercises  are  included  within  certain  chapters  of  Part  Three, 
the  "Suggestions  and  Assignments"  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  not  "exer- 
cises" but  integral  parts  of  the  text.  Some  have  been  retained  from  the 
Revised  Edition;  all  have  been  carefully  developed  and  tested  through  actual 
use.  In  accord  with  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  book,  they  include  sections 
on  thinking,  extemporaneous  speaking,  discussion,  oral  reading,  and  listening. 
In  my  three  years  of  work  on  the  book  I  have  had  the  help  of  many 
friends,  most  of  them  either  former  students  or  colleagues  —  or  both  —  of 
Lew  Sarett.  My  first  obligation  is  to  the  late  Dr.  Irving  J.  Lee,  of  the 
School  of  Speech,  Northwestern  University.  Without  his  encouragement 
and  counsel,  I  might  not  have  undertaken  such  an  arduous  job  and  heavy 
responsibility.  Professor  J.  Clark  Weaver,  of  the  University  of  Florida,  and 
Inez  Koegel  Weaver,  a  former  teacher  of  speech,  have  read  the  entire 
manuscript  in  its  various  drafts;  my  debt  to  them  for  constructive  criticism, 
unfailing  encouragement,  and  patient  listening  is  incalculable. 

H.  P.  Constans,  Head  Professor  of  Speech  at  the  University  of  Florida, 
Dr.  Dana  M.  Woodbridge,  of  Michigan  State  University,  Dr.  Lindsey 
Perkins,  of  Brooklyn  College,  and  Dr.  Edward  J.  Thorne,  of  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  read  various  drafts  of  a  preliminary  outline,  several 
chapters,  and  an  abstract  of  the  complete  manuscript  prepared  before  final 
copy  was  begun.  Their  criticisms  and  suggestions  were  most  helpful. 

Others  who  gave  valuable  help  either  on  certain  chapters  or  by  criticiz- 
ing the  abstract,  or  both,  are:  Dr.  W.  M.  Parrish,  Dr.  Douglas  Ehninger, 
Dr.  Roy  E.  Tew,  and  Mrs.  Jeanne  Miles  Blackburn,  of  the  Department  of 
Speech,  and  Dean  Lester  L.  Hale  and  Dr.  W.  Edgar  Moore,  Head  Profes- 
sor of  Logic,  all  of  the  University  of  Florida;  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Nilsen,  of  the 
University  of  Washington;  Dr.  Don  Geiger,  of  the  University  of  California; 
Dr.  Wayne  C.  Minnick,  Mrs.  Laura  Louise  Lee,  and  Dr.  William  V.  Haney, 
of  Northwestern  University;  Dr.  Ralph  Eubanks,  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas;  Dr.  John  W.  Keltner,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Speech, 
Kansas  State  College;  and  Dr.  Leroy  T.  Laase,  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Speech,  University  of  Nebraska. 

The  following  gave  valuable  aid  in  the  initial  planning  of  the  revision 
by  responding  to  a  questionnaire:  Professor  Marguerite  Wills  Callahan, 
Florida  Southern  College;  Dr.  Rex  P.  Kyker,  Abilene  Christian  College; 
Dr.  Glenn  R.  Capp,  Baylor  University;  Reverend  John  H.  Williams,  S.J., 
West  Baden  College;  Dean  C.  Horton  Talley,  Southern  Illinois  University; 
Dr.  Wayne  C.  Eubank,  University  of  New  Mexico;  Dr.  P.  Merville  Larson, 
Texas  Technological  College;  Dr.  Merrill  Christophersen,  University  of 
South  Carolina;  Professor  Leo  Aiartin,  Michigan  State  University;  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Cathcart,  Los  Angeles  State  College;  Professor  Paul  Phipps, 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor  Albert  Franzke,  University  of 
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Washington;  Professor  Frank  T.  Rice,  Michigan  State  University;  Profes- 
sor Jon  Hopkins,  Eastern  Illinois  State  College;  and  Professor  William  J. 
Elsen,  then  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

I  am  grateful  also  to  Allen  O.  Skaggs,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  News  Bureau, 
and  Ralph  Sneeringer,  photographer,  University  of  Florida,  for  allowing 
the  use  of  many  photographs  from  their  files  as  illustrations  for  the  book; 
and  to  the  various  speakers,  authors,  and  publishers  who  granted  permission 
to  reprint  materials.  Specific  acknowledgment  for  the  latter  is  made  in  foot- 
notes following  the  quotations. 

Alma  Johnson  Sarett 

Gainesville,  Florida 


TO  THE   STUDENT 


This  book  is  about  talking  and  listening. 

There  is  probably  nothing  else  that  takes  more  of  your  time.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  important  things  that  don't  involve  talking  or  listening:  sleep- 
ing, chewing  food  and  swallowing  it,  brushing  your  teeth,  riding  a  bicycle, 
a  few  kinds  of  work.  And  unless  you  retreat  into  silence  now  and  then,  to 
think,  to  read,  to  look  and  really  see  what  you  look  at,  to  create  something  of 
your  own,  you  will  probably  have  little  to  say  worth  listening  to.  But  the  fact 
remains:  you  do  a  lot  of  talking  and  listening.  Presumably  you  want  to  do 
them  better. 

This  book  won't  give  much  help  to  a  person  whose  chief  aim  is  to  acquire 
a  bag  of  verbal  tricks  with  which  to  impress  people,  or  a  set  of  techniques 
with  which  to  manipulate  their  fears  and  prejudices  and  illusions;  or  one 
looking  for  a  new  pitch  in  "selling"  himself;  or  one  searching  simply  for  a 
new  dish  of  predigested  academic  pabulum. 

But  il  you  are  eager  to  share  ideas  and  experiences  with  other  people;  if 
you  want  to  make  better  sense  when  you  talk  and  learn  more  when  you  listen; 
if  you  would  like  to  speak  in  public  with  confidence  and  zest;  if  you  want  to 
develop  your  potentialities  as  a  thinking,  communicating  human  being,  then 
studying  this  book  will  help.    That's  a  promise. 
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PART   ONE: 


BEGINNING 
THE  STUDY 
OF  SPEECH 


YOU 

AND  YOUR 

THREE 

WORLDS 


you  have  had  a  busy  day.  You  went  to  classes,  took  notes  as  your  profes- 
sors lectured,  talked  with  friends,  ate  when  you  became  hungry  or  when 
your  schedule  said  you  should  be  hungry.  Perhaps  you  read  your  home 
town  newspaper  and  an  assignment  in  the  library.  Maybe  you  battled  city 
traffic  to  get  to  your  classes,  or,  instead,  strolled  across  a  grassy  campus  with 
the  sun  warm  on  your  face.  You  were  not  aware  of  it,  but  your  lungs  were 
selecting  oxygen  from  the  air  you  breathed,  your  viscera  were  turning  food 
into  energy,  and  your  heart  was  distributing  oxygen  and  energy  to  your 
brain  and  muscles.  Before  going  to  sleep  tonight,  you  will  probably  do 
some  more  talking  and  listening  and  reading.  You  may  daydream  a  little 
about  the  old  days  or  the  exciting  days  to  come.  You  may  write  a  letter 
to  someone  at  home.  You  may  try  to  think  through  a  perplexing  problem. 
All  day  you  have  been  living  simultaneously  in  three  worlds:  the  physi- 
cal world,  the  world  of  being,  and  a  world  composed  of  symbols. 

THE   PHYSICAL    WORLD 

You  share  one  of  your  worlds  with  the  lion  and  the  oak,  the  mountains 
and  the  stars.  This  physical  world  is  made  up  of  what  you  classify  as  either 
"living"  or  "inanimate,"  of  things  you  name  "chemicals"  and  "minerals." 
It  is  made  up  of  what  you  perceive  as  solid  and  stable  substance,  though  on 


Man  shares  his  physical 
world  with  everything 
else  in  the  universe. 


a  deeper  level  it  consists  of  whirling  and  ever-restless  patterns  of  energy. 
In  this  world  of  which  he  is  a  part,  man  imitates  and  transforms,  but  can 
neither  create  nor  destroy.  In  this  world  there  is  neither  beginning  nor  end 
but  only  ceaseless  change. 


THE    WORLD    OF   BEING 

With  all  other  living  organisms  you  share  another  world,  the  world  of 
being.  Like  fungus  and  tree,  amoeba  and  elephant,  you  are  an  individual 
and  you  strive  to  maintain  the  wholeness  and  continuity  of  your  own  struc- 
ture. Also  like  them,  you  are  interrelated  with  your  environment,  for  you 
depend  for  existence  upon  elements  external  to  yourself  and  in  turn  affect 
the  existence  of  beings  external  to  yourself.  In  this  second  world  in  which 
he  lives,  man  can  imitate  and  modify,  reproduce  and  destroy;  but  he  cannot 
yet  create. 

You  share  with  all  other  living  things  the  ability  to  adapt  yourself  to 
your  environment  by  responding  to  direct  messages  or  stimuli  —  to  heat  and 
cold,  to  threats  to  your  existence  from  other  organisms.  With  some  other 
creatures  you  share  the  ability  to  respond  to  certain  objects  and  events  as 
signs  of  the  presence  or  nearness  of  other  things;  as  you  respond  to  smoke 
as  a  sign  of  fire,  and  a  wild  animal  responds  to  it  as  a  sign  of  danger. 
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Man  shares  the  world 
of  being  with  all  other 
living  things. 


Many  animals  share  man's  ability  to  produce  as  well  as  respond  to  signs, 
and  thus  to  communicate.  Examples  are  the  mating  calls  of  birds,  the 
"dance"  of  a  worker  bee  to  point  out  a  source  of  nectar,  the  squawk  of 
a  hen  when  a  hawk  threatens  her  chicks.  Such  signs  are  produced  and 
responded  to  without  conscious  choice  or  deliberation. 

Response  to  signs  is  the  simplest  form  of  intelligence.  Aiistakes  in  re- 
sponding to  signs  —  as  when  a  wild  duck  is  fooled  by  a  decoy  —  are  the 
elementary  form  of  error.  If  the  mistakes  are  not  fatal,  they  can  lead  to 
the  simplest  form  of  learning.  We  judge  the  intelligence  of  animals  by 
their  ability  to  make  differentiated  responses  to  signs. 

But  non-human  creatures  respond  to  signs  as  if  they  were  signals  for 
direct,  automatic  action.  A  deer  responds  to  the  scent  of  smoke  by  run- 
ning. You  respond  by  first  asking,  "Where's  the  smoke?  What's  burning? 
Is  there  any  danger?"  and  then  seeking  answers  before  you  act.  Your 
response  is  delayed,  if  only  for  an  instant,  because  you  live  not  only  in  the 
physical  world  of  fire  and  smoke,  not  only  in  the  biological  world  of  the 
deer,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a  third  world:  the  world  of  symbols. 

THE    WORLD     OF    SYMBOLS 

Man  lives  alone  in  this  world  of  his  own  creation.  Symbols  are  not  natu- 
ral signs  but  are  artificial  or  invented  forms  that  possess  no  inherent  or 
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Man  alone  lives  in  a  world  of  symbols.  Early  and  late, 
the  symbols  of  language  are  potent  for  the  enrichment 
of  living. 
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substantive  connection  with  what  they  stand  for  or  refer  to.  Their  value 
is  in  their  meaning;  and  their  meaning  is  decided  arbitrarily  by  agreement 
among  those  using  them.  Only  man  can  invent  symbols  or  regard  some- 
thing as  a  symbol.  Only  man  can  respond  to  symbols  as  symbols. 

Since  the  essence  of  a  symbol  is  its  meaning,  not  its  physical  substance, 
anything  can  be  used  as  a  symbol:  flags,  torches,  the  beat  of  tom-toms, 
shapes,  colors,  movements,  pieces  of  metal  or  paper  —  anything  at  all. 
Natural  signs  can  be  used  as  symbols  by  agreement  among  people;  for 
example,  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  may  agree,  before  breaking  up  into  groups, 
that  smoke  will  be  a  symbol  meaning  "We've  found  a  good  camp  site," 
or  "Trouble  —  come  quick,"  or  anything  else,  as  long  as  they  decide  before- 
hand "what  it  will  mean.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  paper  bills,  and  checks  sym- 
bolize goods  and  services,  but  their  value  depends  entirely  upon  agreement 
among  the  people  using  them. 

Although  anything  can  be  used  as  a  symbol,  the  most  used  and  useful 
symbols  are  the  sounds  and  actions  of  speech,  for  they  can  be  produced 
with  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and  energy,  with  no  materials  or  tools 
outside  the  human  organism  itself.  Furthermore,  agreement  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  other  symbols  usually  depends  upon  language.  A  sculptor,  for  in- 
stance, shapes  clay  into  a  form  expressing  a  personal  conception.  Beholders 
feel  a  response,  make  some  kind  of  interpretation;  but  until  statements  are 
made,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  the  sculptor  has  com- 
municated the  idea  he  intended.  Similarly,  a  scientist  makes  a  discovery  or 
an  inventor  devises  a  machine,  but  the  meaning  of  each  can  be  communi- 
cated and  verified  only  through  some  kind  of  language. 

The  world  of  symbols,  then,  is  made  up  of  rituals  and  ceremonies,  flags 
and  emblems,  paintings  and  sculpture,  ornaments  and  shrines;  but,  most 
especially,  it  is  made  up  of  language.  So  dominant  is  speech  in  this  exclu- 
sively human  world  that  it  may  be  said  to  mark  the  line  between  man  and 
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Anything  at  all  can  be  used  as  a 
symbol.  These  are  symbols,  too. 


other  creatures  —  between  the  most  primitive  savage  and  the  highest  ape. 
To  be  human  means,  most  clearly,  to  use  the  language  of  speech. 


OW    LANGUAGE    SHAPES    MAN 

You  were  not  born  into  the  world  of  symbols  and  meanings.  You  grew 
into  it.  You  inherited  the  potential  ability  to  symbolize  experience  in  words, 
but  your  first  responses  to  stimuli  were  as  immediate  and  undifferentiated 
as  those  of  a  puppy.  You  wailed  when  you  were  hungry  or  angry  —  and 
only  your  mother  claimed  to  hear  any  difference  between  your  cries.  Her 
touch  and  the  sound  of  her  voice  didn't  "mean"  comfort;  to  you  they 
"were"  comfort. 

Your  first  babblings  were  expressive  signs,  not  symbols.  Even  when  you 
began  to  shape  sounds  into  words,  you  didn't  discriminate  between  the 
name  (the  symbol)  and  the  object  or  event.  The  sound  "mama"  was  part 
of  what  fed  and  cuddled  you,  the  word  "car"  was  part  of  the  object,  the 
expression  "bye-bye"  was  the  same  thing  as  the  actual  leave-taking.  Only 
gradually  did  you  learn  that  words  stand  for  but  are  not  part  of  persons, 
objects,  events.  After  a  while  you  learned  that  everything  has  a  name. 
The  process  of  human  symbolizing  had  been  established  and  your  world 
was  never  the  same  again. 

Your  Magic  Spectacles.  This  acquisition  of  symbols  is  like  putting  on 
a  pair  of  eyeglasses  you  can  never  again  take  off.  They  become  like  a  sec- 
ond pair  of  eyes  and  you  don't  even  realize  you  wear  them.  Whatever  you 
perceive,  you  perceive  through  the  spectacles  of  language  —  through  the 
names  given  things  both  outside  and  inside  yourself.  (Indeed,  you  scarcely 
know  which  is  outside  and  which  inside  until  you  "take  hold"  of  things  by 
their  names.) 
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These  figurative  eyeglasses  serve  you  much  as  real  eyeglasses  serve  a 
myopic  person:  without  them,  everything  is  a  blur  and  he  is  confused; 
with  them,  he  can  identify  things  and  cope  with  them.  Through  your 
senses  you  receive  stimuli.  When  light  waves,  for  example,  strike  the 
nerve-endings  in  your  eye,  you  receive  a  sensation.  But  except  for  sim- 
ple reflex  actions,  like  batting  your  eyes,  you  don't  respond  directly  to 
raw  sensations,  for  they  are  like  the  blur  the  nearsighted  person  sees  with- 
out his  glasses.  Instead,  sensations  are  transmitted  to  your  brain,  where 
the  stimulus  is  identified  and  interpreted  —  is  given  meaning  —  primarily 
through  language.   That  is  what  is  happening  right  now  as  you  read  this. 

In  a  similar  way,  you  become  aware  of  sensations  inside  yourself,  and 
also  aware  of  your  own  awareness.  That  is,  you  can  become  conscious 
that  you  are  perceiving,  identifying,  remembering,  and  reasoning.  But  you 
can  respond  to  only  a  few  of  the  many  potential  stimuli  that  exist  both 
inside  and  outside  yourself  at  any  given  moment.  Thus  perception  involves 
selecting  sensations  as  well  as  interpreting  them  and  identifying  the  stimulus. 

What  you  select  or  choose  to  perceive  is  determined  by  your  personal 
frame  of  reference;  that  is,  the  organized  whole  of  your  experience  up  to 
any  given  moment.  This  includes  your  ideas  of  the  physical  world  and 
of  other  people,  your  beliefs  about  yourself  and  your  relationships  to  all 
that  makes  up  your  universe,  everything  you  have  learned,  your  present 
needs  and  purposes  and  values.  Your  frame  of  reference  is  your  own  pic- 
ture of  the  world  and  your  place  in  it,  at  any  particular  time.  It  deter- 
mines what  you  perceive  and  how  you  respond  to  what  you  perceive.  For 
you,  it  determines  reality. 

But  you  can't  store  experience  without  symbolizing  it.  Your  frame  of 
reference  consists,  then,  not  of  people,  things,  events,  and  relationships 
themselves,  but  of  symbols  that  represent  and  organize  them  in  your  mind 
—  that  give  them  meaning.  Instead  of  dealing  directly  with  things,  you 
are,  in  a  sense,  carrying  on  a  constant  conversation  with  yourself.  It  is 
your  store  of  symbols,  and  of  language  in  particular,  that  determines  what 
you  perceive  through  your  "spectacles." 

The  shape  and  design  of  your  permanent  eyeglasses  were  fixed  by  the 
culture  into  which  you  were  born,  including  its  language.  But  the  lenses 
are  ground  and  re-ground  by  your  own  unique  experience,  and,  like  those 
of  real  eyeglasses,  are  somewhat  different  from  anybody  else's.  Hence 
your  perceptions  can  never  be  quite  like  anybody  else's.  But  it  is  to  your 
own  perceptions,  not  to  another's  and  not  to  "objective"  reality,  that  you 
respond  with  belief,  speech,  and  action. 

Looking  through  your  own  symbolic  glasses,  as  you  cannot  help  doing, 
you  may  "see"  this  speech  course  as  a  chance  to  develop  your  own  poten- 
tialities and  to  increase  your  understanding  of  other  people.  You  may  "see" 
it  as  simply  two  or  three  credits  toward  a  college  degree.  Or  you  may 
"see"  it  as  something  you  have  to  pass  in  order  to  stay  on  the  football 
team  or  to  be  initiated  into  a  fraternity  or  a  sorority.   All  permanent  eye- 
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glasses  have  blind  spots  as  well  as  tints,  which  keep  their  owners  from 
seeing  at  all  some  things  other  people  see. 

You  can  learn  to  keep  the  lenses  of  your  symbolic  glasses  fairly  free  of 
the  dust  of  ignorance,  the  grease  spots  of  prejudice,  the  grime  of  hatred 
and  fear.  You  can  learn  to  bend  and  stretch  the  frames  if  they  don't  fit 
comfortably;  but  you  can  never  take  the  glasses  off. 

ON-SYMBOLIC    USES   OF   LANGUAGE 

Man  can  train  some  animals  as  well  as  himself  to  respond  to  spoken  words 
or  to  other  symbols  in  the  same  way  animals  respond  to  natural  signs;  that 
is,  as  signals  for  immediate,  automatic  action.  Such  responses  are  called 
"conditioned  reflexes."  Although  they  are  as  uncontrolled  by  the  person 
or  animal  responding  as  the  natural  reflexes  of  sneezing  or  jerking  the  hand 
from  a  hot  stove,  they  are  not  instinctive  but  the  result  of  association  or 
training. 

Scientific  experimentation  with  "conditioning"  began  with  Pavlov,  a 
Russian  psychologist  of  the  past  century,  who  trained  dogs  to  associate  the 
sound  of  a  bell  with  food  so  that  eventually  their  mouths  watered  at  the 
sound  even  when  no  food  was  present.  In  somewhat  the  same  way,  per- 
haps you  have  trained  your  own  dog  to  stand  on  his  hind  legs  and  extend 
a  front  paw  in  response  to  your  command  to  "shake  hands."  If,  instead  of 
your  usual  firm  "Shake  hands!"  you  should,  in  a  different  tone  of  voice  and 
without  your  customary  gestures,  say,  "Prince,  old  boy,  stand  on  your 
hind  legs  and  extend  your  right  front  paw,"  would  he  respond  with  the 
appropriate  action?  Of  course  not.  The  sound  of  "Shake  hands,"  in  a  par- 
ticular tone  of  voice,  is  for  him  a  signal  for  action,  not  a  meaningful 
symbol.  You  trained  him  in  the  first  place,  not  through  explaining  to  him 
what  "shaking  hands"  meant,  but  by  repeatedly  associating  the  sound  with 
the  action  —  and  both  with  some  kind  of  reward  for  the  appropriate  re- 
sponse. 

Human  beings  also  use  language  non-symbolically.  In  approximately  the 
same  way  you  trained  your  dog,  you  were  first  taught  to  respond  to  such 
words  as  "Hot!"  and  "No,  no!"  In  similar  fashion  you  learned  and  use 
the  language  patterns  of  greetings,  farewells,  and  social  small  talk,  and, 
probably,  those  of  religious,  patriotic,  and  fraternal  rituals.  It  is  not  the 
specific  meanings  of  the  words  but  the  way  they  are  uttered,  and  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  they  are  uttered,  that  are  important.  The  sound  serves  to 
direct  a  relatively  unvarying  and  automatic  response  in  either  action  or 
attitude. 

Another  non-symbolic  use  of  language  is  to  express  strong  feelings  — 
the  use  of  words  that  Hayakawa,  in  Language  in  Thought  and  Action, 
has  dubbed  "purr  words"  and  "snarl  words."  Again,  the  symbolic  mean- 
ing of  the  language  is  not  important. 

Such  uses  of  language,  as  signals  and  as  substitutes  for  snarling  and 
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purring,  are,  of  course,  necessary.  Characterizing  them  as  the  human 
equivalents  of  chirping,  rubbing  noses,  or  howling  is  not  intended  as 
derogatory.    They  serve  vital  human  purposes. 

Danger  comes  only  when  people  should  use  meaningful  language  and 
don't;  if  they  become  so  habituated  to  responding  automatically  that  they 
lose  their  power  to  stop  and  think;  if  they  use  language  to  stultify  the 
power  that  makes  man  human.  That  some  people  can  be  so  "conditioned" 
is  attested  by  the  effectiveness  of  modern  propaganda,  advertising,  and, 
especially,  "brainwashing."  People  also  react  to  wwds  as  signals  rather 
than  symbols  when  they  thoughtlessly  assume  that  whatever  is  labelled 
"fact"  is  necessarily  fact,  when  they  attribute  to  language  or  ceremonial 
action  the  power  to  ward  off  evil  or  to  bring  rain  or  abundant  crops. 

THE   PRODUCTIVE   POWER   OF   LANGUAGE 

The  real  power  of  symbols  is  not  in  their  use  as  signals  for  automatic 
action.  Man's  power  to  symbolize  experience  has  created  for  him  a  whole 
new  dimension  of  reality,  a  new  world.  He  adapts  himself  to  the  condi- 
tions of  his  existence  in  ways  not  only  quantitatively  but  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent from  the  ways  of  other  creatures.  Man  has  survived  not  by  virtue 
of  physical  strength  —  the  mastodon  was  far  stronger;  not  through  swift- 
ness of  movement  —  the  deer  and  swallow  leave  him  far  behind;  not 
through  the  acuity  of  his  senses  —  the  eagle  sees  better,  the  dog  hears 
better  and  has  a  far  keener  sense  of  smell;  not  through  his  instincts  —  na- 
ture doesn't  control  his  activities  and  social  organizations  as  she  does  those 
of  ants  and  bees.  Man  has  survived  through  his  power  to  symbolize  expe- 
rience and  hence  to  think  about  it.  Through  language  he  remembers, 
reasons,  imagines,  plans,  invents,  dreams,  hopes,  values,  and  strives  to  find 
the  meaning  of  himself  and  his  universe.  Through  language  he  lives  in 
the  not-here  and  the  not-novu  as  well  as  in  the  here  and  now  of  the  bio- 
logical world. 

Through  symbolizing  man  has  invented  machines  stronger  than  the  mas- 
todon and  swifter  than  the  deer,  instruments  more  sensitive  than  the  eyes 
of  the  eagle  or  the  ears  of  the  dog.  He  has  achieved  a  flexibility  in  adapt- 
ing himself  to  his  environment  that  gives  him  dominance  over  the  insects 
and  other  animals  ruled  by  instinct. 

Through  symbols  man  has  learned  —  and,  mainly  through  language, 
teaches  each  new  human  being  —  to  satisfy  even  his  biological  needs  in 
ways  different  from  the  direct  ways  of  other  creatures.  His  symbolic 
world  is  an  inescapable  part  of  his  reality.  In  this  sense  we  can  say  that 
symbols,  and  especially  language,  have  "magic"  power.  Through  them  man 
imitates  and  transforms  the  physical  world;  he  imitates,  modifies,  and  im- 
proves the  forms  of  the  world  of  being;  and  in  his  own  world  of  symbols, 
he  creates.  Religion,  philosophy,  science,  art,  literature,  music,  technology 
—  all  that  constitutes  culture  and  civilization  —  have  been  possible  through 
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man's  power  to  symbolize.  He  has  been  able  to  pass  on  the  achievements 
of  each  generation  as  the  heritage  of  the  next.  What  other  creatures  learn 
dies  with  them. 

ANGUAGE   AND   EXPERIENCE 

Language,  then,  is  not  only  your  chief  means  of  communicating  ideas 
and  feelings  to  other  people.  It  is  also  your  chief  tool  for  thinking,  for 
transforming  experience  into  ideas.  The  language  of  speech  enables  you 
to  organize,  to  differentiate,  to  intensify,  and  to  evaluate  your  experience, 
as  well  as  to  communicate  it. 

Organization.  In  the  physical  and  biological  worlds  there  is  only  the 
complex,  ever-changing,  individual  person,  creature,  object,  or  event.  No 
two  are  ever  quite  identical,  not  even  two  bacteria  or  two  snowflakes. 
Nothing  stays  precisely  the  same  from  moment  to  moment.  While  you 
read  this  sentence  your  body  will  make  about  eleven  million  new  red  blood 
corpuscles  and  destroy  an  equal  number  of  worn-out  ones. 

But  neither  you  nor  anybody  else  could  cope  with  such  complete  indi- 
viduation and  constant  change.  All  organisms  possess  the  inherent  ability 
to  classify  and  select  from  the  flux  of  their  environments  certain  things 
they  must  have  to  exist.  Animals  select  oxygen  and  plants  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  air,  and  the  organs  of  your  body  select  from  the  food  you  eat 
the  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  minerals,  and  vitamins  you  must  have 
for  life  and  health. 

Language  enables  man  to  make  not  only  more  but  more  highly  differ- 
entiated classifications  than  other  organisms  can  make.  He  forms  abstrac- 
tions far  removed  from  the  concrete  physical  and  biological  worlds  he 
experiences  through  his  senses.  Concepts,  categories,  averages,  generaliza- 
tions do  not  exist  in  nature  but  are  wholly  the  products  of  human  sym- 
bolizing. Such  an  abstraction  is  formed  by  selecting  a  certain  quality  or 
characteristic  perceived  or  assumed  to  exist  in  a  number  of  otherwise 
different  individuals,  and  by  giving  a  name  to  the  quality  or  characteristic. 
This  name  is  then  used  for  the  particular  purpose  at  hand,  and  the  varying 
characteristics  of  the  individuals  are  ignored.  For  example,  in  State  College 
there  may  be  men  and  women,  blondes,  brunettes,  and  redheads,  tall,  me- 
dium, short,  fat,  and  thin;  but  because  all  are  enrolled  and  (presumably) 
study,  they  are,  for  certain  purposes,  called  students.  But  the  abstraction 
"student"  refers  to  only  one  characteristic.  As  applied  to  you,  it  leaves  out 
an  infinite  number  of  "you's"  —  you  as  son  or  daughter,  wage-earner  or 
dependent,  potential  teacher,  engineer,  or  homemaker.  To  talk  about  you 
as  a  "student"  is  to  talk  about  only  one  aspect  of  you  and  makes  sense  only 
for  the  purpose  at  hand. 

In  the  same  way,  "food,"  "worship,"  and  "courage"  do  not  represent 
concrete  entities  you  can  perceive,  point  to,  or  picture  in  your  mind. 
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Thev  represent,  instead,  certain  selected  characteristics  you  perceive  in  a 
number  of  otherwise  different  things,  attitudes,  or  behaviors.  You  cannot 
see,  point  to,  or  picture  in  your  mind  any  individual  thing  represented  by 
the  concept  "college."  You  can  see  or  picture  only  a  particular  college, 
real  or  imaginary,  or  a  succession  of  particular  colleges,  not  college-in- 
general  —  or  man-in-general,  beauty-in-general,  or  anything-else-in-general. 
Your  mind  can  produce  no  image  of  "electricity,"  but  only  the  phenomena 
—  a  lamp,  a  motor,  a  flash  of  lightning  —  that  the  concept  explains.  You 
cannot  "see"  fear  or  faith,  You  can  visualize  clocks,  calendars,  the  rising 
and  setting  sun;  yet  you  know  that  these  are  not  really  what  you  mean  by 
"time."  The  language  of  mathematics,  which  has  made  modern  science 
possible,  is  wholly  a  human  abstraction;  you  cannot  visualize  anything  repre- 
sented by  even  "i"  or  "2,"  but  only  one  apple  or  two  books,  one  table  or 
two  houses,  and  so  on. 

If  language  were  nothing  but  a  substitute  for  pointing  and  if  our  think- 
ing were  confined  to  mental  images  of  things  we  could  point  to,  we  not 
only  couldn't  talk  about  making  safer  cars  or  better  sense,  or  about  science 
or  truth  or  love  —  we  couldn't  even  think  about  them.  Through  language 
we  combine  aspects  of  experience  that  never  combine  in  the  reality  we 
perceive  through  our  senses. 

Through  language,  then,  man  classifies,  sorts  out,  fits  into  patterns,  and 
sums  up  what  otherwise  would  be  what  William  James  called  a  "booming, 
buzzing  confusion"  of  experience.  He  tries  to  make  sense  of  what  happens 
to  him.  Scientific  method  adds  precision  and  controls  to  this  everyday  way 
man  generalizes  about  the  past  in  order  to  cope  with  the  present  and  pre- 
dict the  future. 

Individuation.  On  the  other  hand,  language  enables  you  to  make  dis- 
tinctions among  things  you  formerly  perceived  as  alike.  If  your  first  pet 
was  a  cat,  the  chances  are  you  saw  every  four-legged,  furry  animal  as  a 
"kitty."  Until  you  learned  "dog,"  "squirrel,"  and  "pony,"  it  is  unlikely 
that  you  clearly  perceived  differences  among  the  animals  so  named.  Un- 
less you  have  learned  such  terms  as  "scarlet,"  "magenta,"  and  "crimson," 
you  probably  can't  discriminate  among  these  tones  but  simply  "see  red." 
Numerous  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the  ability  to  distinguish 
among  various  shades  of  gray  depends  upon  learning  names  for  them  or 
associating  them  with  numbers  or  other  symbols. 

In  studies,  sports,  and  hobbies,  your  perception  of  differences  sharpens 
as  you  learn  the  names  for  more  and  more  specific  things,  techniques,  and 
relationships.  Until  you  study  biology,  you  may  see  little  difference  be- 
tween bees  and  beetles.  Unless  you  play  golf,  you  may  see  little  differ- 
ence among  the  irons  and  woods  —  they  are  all  just  clubs. 

Through  language,  then,  we  not  only  classify  and  organize  what  we 
perceive,  but  we  learn  to  perceive  differences  to  which  we  were  blind 
before. 
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When  the  art  of  the  storyteller,  the  reader,  or  the  actor  is  joined  to  that 
of  the  writer,  many  can  share  simultaneously  the  created  experience. 

Intensification.  Through  language  man  also  comes  to  see  the  unique 
significance  in  the  concrete,  unrepeatable  experience  and  to  objectify  and 
communicate  it.  As  science  represents  man's  highest  proficiency  in  abstract- 
ing and  generalizing,  literature  is  his  highest  verbal  expression  of  the  mean- 
ing he  discovers  in  the  particular  events  of  human  experience.  Through 
literature  a  common  universe  of  experience  is  created  not  only  for  people 
existing  at  the  same  time  but  for  generations  separated  by  thousands  of 
years.  Through  the  gift  of  language  you  can  go  back  twenty-eight  hun- 
dred years  and  listen  to  Homer  recite  the  Odyssey;  you  can  sit  on  the  hill- 
side and  hear  Jesus  deliver  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  you  can  watch  the 
world  premiere  of  Hamlet.  And  from  that  time  forth  your  own  experience 
will  be  intensified  and  centered,  as  if  a  frame  had  been  placed  about  it. 

When  the  art  of  interpretative  reading  or  the  art  of  acting  is  joined  with 
the  art  of  the  poet,  the  storyteller,  or  the  dramatist,  many  can  share  the 
created  experience  simultaneously.  The  pleasures  of  discovery  and  recog- 
nition are  thus  multiplied,  like  seeing  your  reflection  in  many  mirrors  at 
once. 


Evaluation.  Largely  through  his  power  to  symbolize  experience,  man 
has  also  learned  to  make  those  choices  called  value  judgments:  judgments 
of  what  is  and  is  not  desirable,  good,  worthwhile,  wise,  and  so  on.  Be- 
cause symbols  enable  him  to  live  in  the  not-here  and  the  not-now  as  well 
as  the  here  and  now,  man  develops  concepts  of  the  ideal,  of  what  might 
be.  He  becomes  aware  of  continuity  amid  change,  of  similarity  amid  indi- 
viduation, of  causal  relationships  among  events. 
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Through  his  symbols 
man  seeks  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  himself  and 
of  the  universe. 

A  young  child's  choices,  like  those  of  an  animal,  depend  upon  the  de- 
sires and  impulses  of  the  moment.  If  he  wants  a  candy  bar,  he  wants  it 
now.  He  cannot  conceive  of  future  events  clearly  enough  to  be  concerned 
about  the  value  of  good  teeth  —  or  even  the  discomfort  of  a  trip  to  the 
dentist.  But  as  he  transforms  more  and  more  experience  into  symbols,  he 
begins  often  to  forego  the  immediately  pleasurable  for  the  sake  of  values 
and  purposes  that  exist  only  in  his  mind,  as  symbols  of  future  rewards. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  even  the  most  intelligent  ape  is  aware  of  the 
continuity  of  its  own  life  or  anticipates  the  future  consequences  of  its  ac- 
tions. Hence  it  develops  no  sense  of  responsibility  for  itself  or  its  behavior. 
Man  can  train  or  "condition"  the  ape  to  behave  in  certain  ways;  the  ape 
responds  in  order  to  experience  immediate  pleasure  or  to  avoid  immediate 
pain,  but  its  behavior  is  not  subject  to  ethical  judgment.  Whatever  a  cat 
or  a  crystal  does  is  what  it  should  do  in  terms  of  its  nature.  But  when  the 
human  being  acquires  the  power  to  symbolize,  and  through  his  symbols, 
to  shape  himself,  he  then  becomes  responsible  for  himself  and  his  acts.  To 
the  extent  that  he  can  choose,  his  behavior  —  including  his  speech  —  is  sub- 
ject to  ethical  judgment. 
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Moreover,  through  his  need  to  bring  order  and  meaning  to  his  own  ex- 
perience, man  has  been  impelled  to  search  for  the  continuity  and  struc- 
ture of  the  universe  and  his  own  relationship  to  it.  His  search  for  truth, 
for  meanings,  through  religion,  philosophy,  pure  science,  and  the  arts,  has 
been  a  search  for  universal  principles  and  structures  that  would  satisfy  his 
own  need  for  order  and  meaning. 

SYMBOLS    AND    SOCIETIES 

Man  is  a  social  being;  so  is  the  ant.  But  the  ants'  social  organization  and 
the  part  of  the  individual  in  it  are  determined  by  rigid  patterns  of  instinc- 
tive behavior;  ants  have  no  choice.  Even  if  an  ant  could  think  up  some 
new  way  of  dividing  the  work  of  the  group  or  of  waging  war,  he  couldn't 
communicate  it,  for  his  signalling  system  is  also  predetermined.  Nothing 
new  can  be  communicated  through  it. 

But  man  has  choices.  He  can  change  the  structure  of  his  society.  He 
can  conceive  new  ways  and  can  communicate  them.  Unlike  ants  and  bees, 
man  has  a  voice  in  deciding  how  his  groups  will  be  organized,  what  func- 
tions they  will  perform,  what  purposes  they  will  serve.  His  language  and 
other  symbols  also  play  vital  roles  in  stabilizing  and  perpetuating  his  group 
structures,  in  achieving  unity  and  continuity  through  rituals,  customs,  laws, 
emblems.  All  human  societies  have  depended  upon  communication  through 
verbal  and  nonverbal  symbols. 

What  you  as  an  individual  think  and  say  are  affected,  then,  not  only  by 
the  nature  of  your  inherited  language  and  its  uses  in  your  particular  en- 
vironment. Both  your  freedom  to  speak  and  your  responsibilities  as  a 
speaker  are  determined  in  large  part  by  the  kind  of  society  in  which  you 
have  been  born  or  have  chosen  to  live.  The  values  and  goals  of  that  society 
fix  standards  by  which  speech  must  be  judged  and  by  which  speakers  must 
be  governed  if  the  society  is  to  endure. 

More  than  two  thousand  years  ago  Aristotle  perceived  this  truth.  He 
observed,  in  his  Art  of  Rhetoric,  that  a  speaker  must  know  the  ends  or  pur- 
poses of  different  kinds  of  government,  for  "citizens  make  their  choices 
with  reference  to  the  end  [purpose  or  goal]."  Since  "the  end  of  democ- 
racy is  freedom,"  the  choices  of  citizens  in  a  democracy  will  be  governed 
by  the  value  they  place  on  freedom. 

What  assumptions  underlie  the  regard  for  freedom  in  a  democracy?  In 
what  ways  do  these  assumptions  differ  from  the  premises  underlying  other 
kinds  of  society?  What  does  speech  have  to  do  with  them?  What  do  they 
have  to  do  with  your  speech? 

DEMOCRATIC    VERSUS   TOTALITARIAN  CONCEPTS 

lOF  MAN 

The  basic  differences  between  democratic  and  totalitarian  societies  are 
not  found  in  comparisons  of  their  stockpiles  of  atomic  bombs,  the  num- 
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ber  of  engineers  and  technicians  they  turn  out  yearly,  their  standards  of 
living,  or  even  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  peoples  composing  the  soci- 
eties. The  basic  differences  cannot  be  described  by  the  methods  of  "imper- 
sonal" observation,  controlled  experimentation,  or  exact  measurement. 

The  real  differences  grow  out  of  differences  in  the  way  men  value  them- 
selves and  their  society  in  relation  to  each  other.  They  lie  in  the  different 
ways  man  uses  language  to  think  and  talk  about  himself. 

A  democracy  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  individual  human  being 
is  important,  unique,  has  some  power  of  rational  choice,  and  thus  is  poten- 
tially capable  of  self-government;  that  man  has  certain  freedoms  that  give 
him  a  part  in  determining  his  own  destiny.  A  democracy  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  a  society  is  not  an  organism  but  an _association_of_ individ- 
uals, formed  to  give  each  the  opportunity  for  self-realization;  that  the  au- 
thority to  govern  is  based  on  competent  service  and  is  always  subject  to 
the  criticism  of  the  governed;  that  the  strength  of  such  associations  grows 
out  of  diversity,  not  conformity;  that  their  security  rests  on  the  loyalty  of 
free  men,  freely  given. 

In  non-democratic  conceptions  of  man  (which  may  be  held  by  persons 
living  in  democratic  as  well  as  totalitarian  societies),  the  individual  is  impor- 
tant only  as  an  instrument,  not  as  a  value  in  himself.  He  is  subservient  to 
the  group,  whether  it  be  nation,  family,  corporation,  or  campus  club.  Per- 
sonal freedom  is  not  a  value;  the  role  of  the  individual  is  fixed  by  the  group. 
The  highest  virtue  is  not  the  unfolding  of  individual  human  potentialities 
but  obedience  and  conformity.  Concern  for  biological  and  material  wel- 
fare may  be  as  great  as  in  a  democratic  group,  for  society  is  conceived  as 
an  organism  and  the  least  "cell"  may  be  important  to  its  health.  But  the 
human  need  for  self-realization  is  denied,  and  the  human  need  to  unite 
with  a  power  outside  oneself  is  exploited.  Automatic,  conditioned  responses 
to  symbols  used  as  signals  replace  the  true  symbolizing,  thought-creating, 
choice-giving  power  that  makes  man  human. 

These  basic  differences  lead  to  another:  In  the  totalitarian  view  it  is 
held  that  one  person  or  a  few  persons  can  best  judge  what  is  right  for  the 
many,  whereas  in  a  democratic  society  it  is  believed  that,  given  free  access 
to  essential  information,  the  many  will,  in  the  long  run,  make  the  better  de- 
cisions. The  totalitarian  believes  that  whatever  he  perceives  is  right;  the 
democratic  person  recognizes  that  no  two  individuals  perceive  identically 
and  that  the  chances  of  being  right  are  greater  when  different  ways  of 
perceiving  are  taken  into  account. 

The  differences  are  largely  in  structure  and  procedure.  They  lie  in  how 
decisions  are  reached,  rather  than  in  what  decisions  are  reached.  They  are 
not  necessarily  revealed  in  the  production  of  goods  or  in  material  success. 
They  are  revealed  in  what  happens  to  people  as  human  beings. 

The  Role  of  Speech.  In  all  societies,  civilized  or  primitive,  democratic 
or  totalitarian,  speech  plays  the  vital  role.   In  non-democratic  groups,  Ian- 
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guage  becomes  an  instrument  of  power.  An  abstract  symbol  is  created  to 
represent  authority:  "the  State,"  "the  Social  Class,"  "the  Group,"  "the 
Average  Man,"  simply  "They,"  or  even,  paradoxically,  "The  American 
Way  of  Life."  The  symbol,  used  as  a  signal  to  evoke  automatic  behavior, 
becomes  the  means  of  enforcing  conformity,  the  means  of  group-condition- 
ing. The  spoken  word,  man's  highest  achievement,  becomes  the  tool  of  his 
enslavement  at  an  animal  level  of  existence. 

Whereas  the  rulers  of  totalitarian  societies  fear  freedom  of  speech  above 
all  else,  democratic  procedures  cannot  exist  without  it.  Democracy  cannot 
exist  without  men  who  use  language  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  speak 
for  themselves.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  you,  who  live  in  a  dem- 
ocratic society,  recognize  clearly  the  differences  between  these  basic  con- 
ceptions of  man  and  society.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  you  under- 
stand clearly  the  nature  and  functions  of  language  and  speech.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  important  that  you  cherish  and  guard  your  freedom  to  speak  by 
learning  to  think  and  to  speak  and  to  listen  as  effectively  as  you  can. 

HE   SPEECH   OF   FREE   MEN 

Democracy,  then,  is  not  so  much  a  form  of  government  as  a  way  of  per- 
ceiving and  evaluating.  "The  American  Way  of  Life,"  if  it  is  to  mean  any- 
thing at  all,  must  mean  a  way  —  a  procedure,  a  style,  not  material  wealth  or 
substance.  Freedom  of  speech  is  the  dynamic  core  of  this  way  of  thinking 
and  living. 

But  freedom  of  speech  isn't  guaranteed  by  the  volume  of  talk  that  goes 
on.  Indeed,  the  sheer  volume  of  talk  —  by  telephone,  radio,  and  television, 
as  well  as  face-to-face  —  may  blind  us  to  threats  to  our  freedom  to  think 
and  to  speak  for  ourselves. 

You  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  some  of  the  more  obvious  dangers.  You 
realize  that  there  are  men  who  would  deny  freedom  of  speech  to  those  with 
whom  they  disagree,  who  look  upon  loyalty  as  something  to  be  obtained 
through  oaths,  who  would  deny  people  access  to  the  information  they  must 
have  in  order  to  make  their  choices  as  citizens.  You  have  observed  or  read 
about  instances  in  which  men  have  been  deprived  of  their  freedom  to  speak 
or  to  write  because  of  their  race,  religion,  or  political  views,  or  because 
they  refused  to  conform  to  popular  opinion. 

Your  study  of  speech  should  enable  you  to  speak  out  more  confidently 
and  effectively  against  such  easily  recognized  dangers.  But  there  are  more 
insidious  threats  to  freedom  that  you  may  not  be  aware  of,  for  they  appear 
in  the  guise  of  pleasure  or  good  more  often  than  of  evil. 

Fear  of  Freedom.  Perhaps  the  chief  of  these  is  the  fear  to  stand  alone 
and  to  think  independently.  As  an  infant  you  were  wholly  dependent  upon 
other  people,  especially  your  mother.  Your  feeling  of  security,  your  very 
existence,  was  in  the  hands  of  others.  Not  until  you  were  two  years  old  or 
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so  did  you  even  begin  to  discover  you  were  an  individual,  something  sepa- 
rate from  your  physical  and  human  environment,  and  begin  to  assert  your 
individuality.  This  discovery  and  assertion  developed  as  you  learned  to 
talk,  to  "take  hold"  of  the  world  through  symbols.  Even  then  you  still  felt 
yourself  more  a  part  of  the  family  than  an  independent  person,  though  you 
sometimes  rebelled  against  its  authority.  By  adolescence  you  were  often 
torn  between  these  urges,  and  felt  a  new  pressure:  the  wish  to  please  that 
powerful  group,  your  own  contemporaries.  You  discovered  that  freedom 
carries  heavy  responsibilities  and  that  sometimes  it  seems  much  easier  to 
let  others  make  decisions  for  you. 

By  now  you  have  probably  begun  to  realize  your  own  potentialities  as 
an  individual.  You  still  need  other  people,  of  course,  but  instead  of  trying 
to  hold  on  to  the  primary  ties  of  childhood,  you  form  your  relationships 
on  the  bases  of  mutual  respect  and  love  and  cooperative  efforts  in  solving 
common  problems. 

You  may  know  others  your  age  or  older  who  have  not  reached  that  ma- 
turity, whose  behavior  and  speech  suggest  an  unconscious  wish  to  return 
to  the  safety  and  dependence  of  infancy  —  or  to  the  dominance  they  en- 
joyed when  their  cries  brought  mother  running.  They  cannot  find  their 
security  within  themselves  and  in  their  relationships  with  others  on  the 
bases  of  respect  and  equality.   Such  people  are  afraid  of  freedom. 

There  is  a  theory  that  modern  totalitarianism  arose  not  in  spite  of  men's 
yearning  for  independence  and  liberty,  but  because  so  many  have  not  the 
strength  to  be  free. 

In  your  society  do  you  see  people  who  rely  upon  "the  government,"  "the 
expert,"  or  "science,"  to  solve  their  problems  for  them?  Or  wait  until 
the  public  opinion  polls  or  their  own  crowd  tells  them  what  to  think  and 
say?  In  your  own  groups  do  you  know  people  who  seem  to  seek  power 
over  others?  Or  some  who  willingly  surrender  their  own  integrity  and 
individuality  in  order  "to  belong"? 

By  listening  to  the  speech  of  others,  you  may  be  able  to  decide  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  dangerous,  though  not  an  obvious,  threat  to  freedom.  By 
listening  to  yourself,  you  may  discover  whether  you  welcome  freedom  or 
fear  it.  It  is  important  to  know. 

Men,  Rats,  and  Machines.  A  second  threat  to  freedom  comes,  paradoxi- 
cally, from  an  overawe  of  science  and  a  consequent  underestimate  of  man 
himself.  Modern  achievements  in  the  physical  sciences  have  brought 
vast  changes  in  man's  physical  world.  They  have  brought  him  stream- 
lined convertibles,  television,  antibiotics,  frozen  foods,  shorter  work- 
ing hours,  dreams  of  space  travel  and  of  man-made  planets,  pills  to  pep 
him  up  and  calm  him  down,  a  longer  life-expectancy  —  and  the  power  to 
blow  himself  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Dazzled  by  such  achievements,  psychologists  and  sociologists,  instead  of 
looking  first  at  their  own  problems  and  devising  ways  of  solving  them,  have 
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)orrowed  techniques  that  have  brought  answers  in  the  non-human,  non- 
ymbolic  world.  Laboratory  experimentation  with  rats,  dogs,  apes,  and 
nachines  has  taught  us  a  good  deal  about  those  aspects  of  human  behavior 
dmilar  to  the  behavior  of  rats,  dogs,  apes,  and  machines.  But  it  has  re- 
/ealed  little  about  man's  distinctively  human  characteristics,  which  alone 
rive  meaning  to  freedom.  It  has  shown  us  how  man,  the  animal,  can  be  con- 
ditioned to  respond  automatically  to  signals,  but  almost  nothing  about  how 
he  animal,  man,  symbolizes  his  experience  and  communicates  it  through 
neaningful  language.  What  can't  be  measured  is  "unscientific"  —  so  by  subtle 
legrees  the  best  in  man  becomes  gradually  devalued  and  underprized. 

This  distorted  picture  has  been  projected  so  thoroughly  and  vividly  that 
t  is  the  image  man  sees  when  he  looks  at  himself.  He  talks  of  "selling  him- 
self" as  if  he  were  a  prize  steer;  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  "cog"  in  a  "ma- 
:hine";  he  talks  of  his  body  as  if  it  worked  by  the  laws  of  mechanics;  he 
looks  with  awe  upon  the  electronic  "brain,"  forgetting  that  it  was  created 
Dy  human  brains. 

The  simple  fact  is,  of  course,  that  machines  are  like  men  as  far  as  they  go, 
because  man  created  them  as  extensions  of  his  own  hands,  legs,  and  brain. 
But  note  what  has  happened.  The  power  of  language  is  such  that  expres- 
sions which  begin  as  figures  of  speech  can  come  to  be  taken  as  facts.  What 
was  not  true  at  first,  man  proceeds  to  make  true.  To  the  extent  that  men 
speak  of  themselves  as  machines,  they  think  of  themselves  as  machines  and 
tend  to  become  like  machines.  They  lose  some  of  their  rights  as  citizens 
in  the  human  world  of  symbols.  They  deny  the  conception  of  man  as 
unique,  rational,  and  possessing  the  power  to  choose. 

When  that  happens  to  a  man,  his  speech  is  no  more  free  than  that  of 
a  phonograph;  for  no  legal,  external  guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech  can 
make  speech  free  for  a  robot. 

Facts  and  Figures.  Yet  a  third  danger  to  free  speech  and  the  power  of 
thought  comes  from  an  almost  superstitious  worship  of  "facts."  Finding 
and  interpreting  facts  is  the  supreme  aim  and  job  of  the  scientist,  as  scien- 
tist. The  non-scientist  often  reveres  facts  for  their  own  sake,  with  no  clear 
idea  of  their  value  relative  to  thinking  and  generalizing.  Facts  are  not 
"given"  and  immutable,  but  are  discovered  through  inquiry  and  are 
stepping-stones  to  further  inquiry.  But  the  layman,  besieged  by  the  facts 
of  economics,  sociology,  chemistry,  public  opinion  polls,  educational  re- 
search, comes  to  think  of  facts  as  values  and  ends  in  themselves,  instead 
of  as  means  to  more  productive  thinking  and  talking  and  doing.  He  ap- 
plauds the  television  contestant  who  can  recite  the  most  "facts"  and  walk 
off  with  the  big  money.  He  demands  "realism"  in  his  fiction  and  is  con- 
temptuous of  poetry  because  it  isn't  "fact." 

This  worship  of  facts  for  their  own  sake  seems,  paradoxically,  to  have 
added  to  many  people's  credulity  rather  than  their  critical  judgment.  Ad- 
vertising claims,  "news,"  and  "reports"  —  of  anything  from  "laboratory- 
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tested"  cures  for  colds  to  hypnotically-induced  retrogression  to  previous 
"lives"  -  are  swallowed  as  long  as  they  purport  to  give  "the  facts."  The 
term  acts  as  a  magic  signal:  "Don't  take  my  word  for  it  — listen  to  the 
facts,"  a  public  speaker  says,  and  his  listeners  forget  that  the  'word  "fact" 
is  not  the  fact  itself. 

In  their  uncritical  respect  for  facts,  many  people  put  a  halo  around  "ob- 
jectivity" —  the  impersonal  detachment  they  attribute  to  scientists.  In  con- 
sequence they  seem  to  believe  that  to  live  and  speak  "scientifically"  is  to 
discard  value  judgments,  sentiments,  and  emotions.  Evaluation  (judging 
the  ethical  and  the  unethical,  the  beautiful  and  the  unbeautiful,  the  worth- 
while and  the  unworthwhile)  becomes  only  a  matter  of  personal  taste  like 
selecting  a  hat.  To  reveal  love  or  enthusiasm,  reverence  or  anger,  is  to 
betray  a  human  weakness  unsuitable  to  the  "scientist"  working  efficiently 
in  the  sterile  laboratory  of  life. 

But  absolute  objectivity  even  in  science  is  a  myth.  Scientists,  like  every- 
body else,  can  perceive  only  through  their  own  symbolic  eyeglasses.  When 
they  go  to  work  they  try  carefully  to  clean  off  the  dust  of  self-interest, 
frustration,  and  ambition,  leaving  only  the  bright  gleam  of  the  desire  to 
learn  what  is  "out  there";  but  they  cannot  take  the  glasses  off.  Away  from 
his  work,  the  scientist  hopes  for  a  raise,  loves  his  wife,  spanks  his  children, 
swears  at  high  taxes,  and  chooses  among  political  candidates  pretty  much 
like  other  people. 

This  false  notion  of  "objectivity"  tends  to  make  men  assume  that  when 
science  has  solved  the  problem  of  means,  the  end  has  also  been  scientifically 
determined.  It  thus  becomes  easy  to  forget  that  when  nuclear  physicists 
answered  the  question,  "Can  nuclear  energy  be  released  and  if  so,  how?" 
they  did  not  at  the  same  time  assume  the  responsibility  for  all  mankind  of 
answering  the  question,  "For  what  human  purposes  shall  nuclear  energy  be 
used?"  The  fact  that  television  exists  does  not  answer  the  question,  "What 
values  should  it  serve?" 

It  is  the  scientist's  or  technician's  job,  in  his  professional  capacity,  to 
find  the  facts,  to  say  whether  or  not  a  thing  can  be  done  and  how  it  can 
be  done.  It  is  the  job  of  all  citizens  to  decide  what  should  be  done  and 
for  what  purposes,  hi  a  democracy,  the  latter  decisions  are  not  made 
a  laboratory.  They  are  made  through  free  public  discussion  and  debate. 
They  are  made  through  the  free  speech  of  free  men. 

Statistics  and  Mediocrity.  A  kind  of  fact  often  insidiously  persuasive  i; 
that  which  can  be  phrased  statistically.  Statistical  methods  are  invaluable 
tools  in  the  analysis  and  measurement  of  data  in  many  fields.  But  in  th< 
layman's  fascination  with  averages  and  percentages,  he  sometimes  overlook 
the  possibility  that  statistics  say  something  about  what  has  happened  o  | 
is  likely  to  happen,  but  nothing  at  all  about  what  should  happen. 

Worse  still,  the  average  has  come  to  mean  the  "norm"  or  standard,  th 
good  and  desirable  —  and  deviations  upward  as  well  as  downward  hav 
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:ome  to  be  regarded  as  "abnormal."  The  "Average  American"  has  been 
>o  thoroughly  measured  and  polled  and  publicized  that  any  man  who  doesn't 
stand  five  feet  nine,  go  to  bed  by  ten-thirty  and  get  up  at  seven,  want  three 
:hildren,  prefer  steak  and  potatoes  to  chicken  Tetrazzini,  or  go  to  the 
novies  twice  a  week  is  likely  to  be  considered  peculiar.  If  he  prefers  read- 
ng  books  to  watching  television  he  is  so  far  from  the  "average"  as  to  seem 
downright  neurotic.1 

Even  in  schools  and  colleges  the  "average"  is  sometimes  confused  with 
:he  normal  and  hence  the  desirable.  Excellence  is  frequently  looked  upon 
cvith  suspicion.  Striving  toward  excellence  —  toward  the  realization  of 
Dne's  best  potentialities  —  is  looked  upon  as  "maladjustment,"  even  as 
'undemocratic"!  Equality  has  too  often  come  to  mean  uniformity  at  the 
lowest  common  level,  not  equal  opportunity  to  become  uncommon.  To 
oe  "normal"  is  the  goal;  and  to  be  normal  is  to  be  like  everybody  else,  to 
:hink  like  everybody  else,  to  talk  like  everybody  else  —  and  never  to  listen, 
>ince  you  already  know  what  is  being  said,  anyway. 

"Adjusted"  to  What?  In  a  society  dominated  by  what  David  Riesman 
tias  labelled  "groupism,"  any  person  who  insists  upon  developing  his  own 
individuality,  who  strives  to  realize  his  own  potentialities,  njoho  has  the 
courage  to  say  "what  only  he  can  say,  runs  the  risk  of  being  called  "malad- 
|usted."  But  may  it  not  be  that  man's  real  maladjustment  results  from  a 
lack  of  security  within  himself,  from  splitting  himself  up  into  mirror-like 
fragments  that  can  only  reflect  the  anxieties  and  aloneness  of  others  as  dis- 
oriented as  himself?  Perhaps  his  true  security  comes  not  just  from  adjust- 
ing to  society,  or  to  the  facts  of  science,  but  also  from  seeking  to  adjust 
to  his  own  humanity  —  to  the  reality  of  his  power  to  reason,  to  imagine,  to 
hope,  to  plan,  to  dream.  Perhaps  only  as  he  maintains  the  integrity  of  his 
own  mind  and  character  can  he  speak  as  himself  and  for  himself.  And  per- 
haps only  then  can  he  really  serve  his  group  and  his  society. 

To  Sum  Up:  The  most  dangerous  threats  to  freedom  of  speech  may  be, 
not  the  power  of  foreign  totalitarian  states,  not  even  the  ambitions  of 
home-grown  demagogues,  but  man's  loss  of  the  democratic  conception  of 
himself  and  his  society.  Modern  man,  afraid  of  his  own  freedom,  worship- 
ping the  science  that  has  given  him  such  mastery  of  his  physical  and  bio- 
logical worlds,  distrusts  his  own  ability  to  judge  the  purposes  for  which 
the  power  of  science  should  be  used.  Having  abdicated  his  rightful  place 
in  his  own  human  world  of  symbols,  he  has  come  to  think  of  himself  as 
lower  than  his  own  machines,  without  a  sense  of  values,  without  convic- 
tion, and  without  a  voice  in  determining  his  own  destiny.  The  image  he 
sees  when  he  looks  in  the  mirror  is  the  featureless  mask  of  the  Average,  the 
ambiguous  form  of  the  Group. 

xData  from  Today:  the  1955  Pocket  Almanac.  George  H.  Gallup,  Ed.  New  York: 
Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  1955.  Conclusions  are,  however,  the  present  writers'. 
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Freedom  of  speech  is  meaningless  to  the  man  who  has  no  thoughts  of  his 
own  to  express.  The  right  of  public  discussion  is  an  empty  promise  to  him 
who  has  nothing  to  say. 

YOUR    OWN    SYMBOLIC    WORLD 

As  the  power  of  speech  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  humanity,  so  it  is  of 
you  as  an  individual  and  a  representative  of  humanity.  It  is  largely  through 
language,  in  thinking  and  talking,  in  listening  and  reading,  that  you  deal 
with  your  physical  and  biological  worlds;  that  you  acquire  knowledge  and 
organize  it  into  meaningful  forms;  that  you  strive  to  find  out  who  you  are; 
that  you  relate  yourself  to  other  people;  that  you  seek  meaning  and  purpose 
in  living. 

It  is  also  largely  through  speech  that  other  people  form  their  conceptions 
of  you  as  a  person:  by  what  you  say  and  how  you  say  it,  by  how  you  listen 
when  they  themselves  talk.  They  cannot  see  into  the  inner  recesses  of  your 
mind  and  spirit.  They  can  only  draw  inferences  from  watching  your  be- 
havior and  listening  to  your  speech. 

You  inherited  your  symbols  along  with  the  rest  of  your  culture.  Thus, 
what  you  think  and  say  and  perceive  are  determined  in  part  by  the  struc- 
ture of  your  language  and  by  the  language  habits  of  the  people  constitut- 
ing your  human  environment,  just  as  what  you  eat  (the  flesh  of  cows  and 
chickens,  but  not  of  dogs  or  grasshoppers,  lettuce  but  not  grass,  white 
bread  but  not  black)  may  be  determined  primarily  not  by  your  body's 
need  for  food  but  by  what  your  own  symbolic  world  has  said  is  proper 
to  eat. 

Even  with  the  restrictions  of  an  inherited  language  and  culture  you  still 
have  all  the  freedom  you  can  ever  use.  You  are  a  member  of  the  human 
species  and  of  a  particular  society,  but  you  are  nevertheless  a  unique  indi- 
vidual with  a  measure  of  rationality  and  choice.  You  can  teach  yourself  to 
examine  your  secondhand  conceptions,  to  ask  where  you  got  them  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  worth  keeping.  You  can  learn  to  look  at  things 
with  your  own  eyes,  through  your  own  clean  symbolic  eyeglasses.  You 
can  remember  that  although  you  inherited  your  cultural  environment  and 
have  in  some  degree  been  conditioned  by  it,  it  is  always  changing  and  you 
can  have  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  its  changes.  You  can  remember,  too, 
that  the  language  you  inherited  is  so  rich  and  varied  and  dynamic  that  an 
unimaginable  number  of  new  ideas  can  still  be  expressed  and  communi- 
cated through  it.  Language  is  not  ready-made,  but  is  always  in  the  process 
of  being  created  and  re-created. 

You  cannot  stand  outside  and  watch  yourself  but  you  can  learn  to  listen 
to  yourself.  You  can  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  talk  that  represents 
your  own  individuality,  your  own  fresh  and  unique  way  of  perceiving 
things,  and  the  talk  that  is  a  factory-designed  garment  you  put  on  because 
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It  is  largely  through  speech  that  other  people  form  their  impressions  of 
you  as  a  person. 

t's  what  everybody  else  is  wearing  just  now.  You  can  realize  that  you  and 
everything  else  in  the  world  are  changing  constantly  and  that  the  words 
fou  spoke  yesterday  may  not  represent  today's  truth. 

You  can  learn  that  except  sometimes  for  the  expression  of  deep  feelings 
fou  are  not  quite  making  sense  when  you  say,  "I  know  exactly  what  I 
nean  but  I  can't  put  it  into  words."  You  cannot  know  fully  and  precisely 
vhat  you  mean  until  you  can  express  it  in  some  kind  of  language  —  although 
xying  to  say  it  will  help  you  to  clarify  and  examine  what  you  mean.  And 
fou  will  find  little  satisfaction  in  conceiving  an  idea  until  you  can  com- 
municate it  to  someone  who  will  listen. 

Through  listening  to  the  speech  of  others  you  can  come  to  know  a 
vorld  vastly  bigger  than  you  could  know  through  your  own  eyes  —  not 
ilways  better,  but  bigger.  Through  listening  you  will  come  to  know  that 
^our  own  picture  of  the  world  is  not  the  only  way  of  seeing  it,  that  there 
ire  other  ways  of  looking. 

It  is  primarily  through  speaking  and  listening  that  you  relate  yourself 
:o  other  people:  to  share  ideas  and  feelings,  to  instruct  and  to  learn,  to 
stimulate  and  to  be  stimulated,  to  entertain  and  to  be  entertained,  to  per- 
suade and  to  be  persuaded,  to  work  out  common  problems  of  living  —  and 
to  transcend  the  inescapable  loneliness  of  being  human. 
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A    POINT    OF    VIEW 

Since  what  one  perceives  and  what  one  believes  as  true  depend  upon 
one's  own  spectacles,  one's  own  frame  of  reference,  it  seems  only  fair  to 
examine  and  state  as  clearly  as  possible  our  own  assumptions  before  advis- 
ing others.  This  book  is  based  upon  certain  beliefs  about  the  nature  and 
functions  of  speech  and  the  study  of  speech: 

i .  Mewed  scientifically  as  a  means  of  communicating  information,  speech 
is  subject  to  pragmatic  tests  of  effectiveness.  Viewed  as  a  functional  art, 
speech  is  subject  to  evaluation  by  certain  esthetic  principles  and  standards. 
But  when  either  the  purpose  or  the  result  of  speech  is  to  influence  human 
belief  and  behavior,  it  is  then  subject  to  evaluation  by  ethical  principles  and 
moral  standards.  Public  speech  in  a  free  society  must  inevitably  be  judged 
by  i    z  ethical  principles  that  sustain  freedom. 

2.  There  are  principles,  skills,  and  a  body  of  knowledge  common  and 
basic  to  all  forms  of  speech,  whether  original  or  interpretative,  public  or 
private.  It  is  with  these  principles  and  skills  and  with  this  body  of  knowl- 
edge that  a  beginning  text  in  speech  should  be  primarily  concerned. 

3.  The  meaning  of  any  utterance,  whether  it  expresses  the  ideas  and  feel- 
ings of  the  speaker  himself  or  is  an  interpretation  of  the  ideas  and  feelings 
of  another,  depends  upon  the  response  of  the  listener  as  well  as  the  inten- 
tion of  the  speaker.  Both  utterance  and  response  are  determined  by  the 
individual's  perception  and  evaluation  of  the  total  speech  situation. 

4.  Although  they  both  employ  verbal  symbols  and  although  they  are 
complementary  processes  and  arts,  there  are  vital  differences  between 
speaking-listening  and  writing-reading. 

5.  A  human  being  cannot  be  trained  to  speak  and  listen  effectively  in 
the  way  a  parrot  is  trained  to  talk.  Teachers  and  textbooks  can  help  to 
arouse  an  individual  to  an  awareness  of  his  need  to  grow  as  thinker,  speaker, 
listener,  and  can  help  to  provide  the  conditions  and  direction  that  enable 
him  to  grow  when  he  becomes  aware  of  his  need,  but  he  actually  learns 
only  in  response  to  his  own  awareness  of  need  and  through  his  own  expe- 
rience. 

6.  Our  concern  in  this  book  is  not  primarily  with  a  description  of  how 
speaking  and  listening  occur  on  the  average.  Our  concern  is,  instead,  with 
excellence:  with  how  speaking  and  listening  can  and  do  occur  at  their  best, 
as  measured  pragmatically  and  as  evaluated  by  artistic  and  ethical  prin- 
ciples and  standards. 


SUGCxESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS 

A.    FOR    THINKING 

1.  When  you  were  a  youngster  did  you  use  "pig  Latin"  or  some  other  special 
language  in  talking  with  your  friends?    In  your  family  are  there  private  words 
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that  are  meaningless  to  outsiders?  Or  special  meanings  for  ordinary  words?  Do 
you  and  a  close  friend  have  a  private  language?  Try  to  figure  out  why  and  how 
such  languages  are  invented  and  how  their  meanings  are  established  and  learned. 

2.  Can  you  remember  when  you  first  realized  there  were  languages  other  than 
your  own?  The  present  writer  ("the  present  writer"  is  textbook  language  for 
"I")  remembers  asking,  after  first  hearing  a  foreign  language,  "But  they  really 
know  what  things  are,  don't  they?  When  they  see  a  cow  they  know  it's  really 
a  cow,  don't  they,  and  just  call  it  something  else?"  Another  child  once  asked, 
"Mommy,  when  I  was  born  how  did  you  know  I  was  Mary  and  not  some  other 
little  girl?"  And  of  course  there's  Mark  Twain's  story  about  Adam's  turning  to 
Eve  when  he  couldn't  think  up  a  good  name  for  a  certain  animal:  "Why,  call  it  a 
horse,"  said  Eve.  "And  why  a  'horse'?"  asked  Adam.  "Well,  it  looks  like  a  horse, 
doesn't  it?"  replied  Eve,  with  what  men  like  to  call  "feminine  logic." 

Can  you  match  such  linguistic  naivete  from  your  own  experience?  Are  you 
really  so  much  more  sophisticated  now?  Or  do  you  still  sometimes  confuse  words 
with  what  they  stand  for? 

3.  Without  using  language  of  any  kind  could  you  explain  to  somebody  who 
had  never  seen  a  vacuum  cleaner  before  how  to  operate  one?  How?  Could  you, 
without  language,  explain  to  him  the  principles  on  which  it  works?    How? 

4.  If  you  have  ever  trained  an  animal,  think  about  how  you  did  it.  Could  you 
express  your  meanings  in  different  words  and  still  get  the  same  response  in  action? 
Why  or  why  not? 

5.  The  story  has  been  told  that  a  woman  upon  first  viewing  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthenon  was  so  overcome  by  their  beauty  and  significance  that  she  burst  into 
tears;  whereupon  another  female  tourist  exclaimed  sympathetically,  "I  know  just 
how  you  feel,  dearie  —  my  feet  hurt  too."  What  were  some  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  frames  of  reference  of  the  two  women?  Would  either  be  able  to  make 
the  other  understand  her  feelings  and  point  of  view? 

6.  Stop  as  soon  as  you've  read  this  and  look  about  the  room  or  out  the  window. 
Can  you  perceive  anything  without  naming  it  in  language  of  some  kind? 

7.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  authors'  attitude  toward  "Groupism"? 
(First,  are  you  sure  you  understood  what  that  attitude  was?)  Why?  Do  you 
believe  that  "Groupism"  is  dominant  on  your  campus?   What  is  your  evidence? 


B.    FOR   EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING 

To  speech  teachers  and  writers,  "extemporaneous"  is  not  synonymous  with 
"impromptu,"  as  it  is  in  the  dictionary.  An  impromptu  speech  is  one  given  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  without  specific  preparation.  But  an  extemporaneous  speech 
is  one  that  has  been  thoroughly  prepared  through  thinking,  gathering  materials 
from  outside  your  own  experience  when  necessary,  outlining,  and  oral  practice; 
but  one  that  is  not  written  out  and  memorized  or  read.  The  ideas  and  feelings 
are  re-thought  and  re-experienced  in  the  moment  of  utterance,  and  the  language 
is  adapted  to  the  responses  of  your  listeners. 

Extemporaneous  speaking  is  the  kind  of  public  speaking  you  are  urged  to  do 
throughout  this  course,  for  it  will  help  you  most  both  in  improving  your  every- 
day speech  and  in  preparing  for  the  public  speaking  you  are  most  likely  to  do  the 
rest  of  your  life. 
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/.  The  Icebreaker  Speech 

Your  purpose  in  this  speech  is  to  establish  your  identity  as  an  individual  in  the 
minds  of  your  instructor  and  classmates. 

Preparation.  Begin  planning  the  speech  as  soon  as  it  is  assigned.  Think  about 
what  you  would  like  to  know  about  others:  name  and  where  they  are  from; 
probably  college  class,  major  studies,  vocational  plans  if  they  have  made  them, 
hobbies  and  sports,  anything  unusual  about  their  home  towns  or  regions,  interest- 
ing experiences,  some  of  the  problems  that  interest  them  and  that  they  have  done 
some  thinking  about;  perhaps  some  of  the  things  they  expect  to  accomplish  in  this 
course  in  speech.  Others  want  to  know  the  same  things  about  you. 

Jot  down  ideas  when  they  come  to  you,  but  don't  write  out  the  speech.  Think 
through  your  ideas  out  loud,  standing  on  your  feet,  and  imagining  your  audience 
of  teacher  and  classmates  in  front  of  you.  Decide  which  ideas  to  use  and  organize 
them  into  a  brief  key-phrase  outline  according  to  topics,  so  that  you  won't  have 
to  say,  "I  forgot  to  tell  you  when  I  was  talking  about  — ."  Hold  two  or  three 
practice  sessions,  with  a  friend  as  audience  if  you  can  persuade  him  to  listen  and 
make  comments.  Try  phrasing  an  idea  in  different  ways.  Always  practice  aloud, 
standing  up,  so  that  you  get  the  ideas  into  your  muscles  as  well  as  your  brain,  and 
so  that  you  get  the  feel  of  public  speaking.  Don't  practice  so  many  times  that  you 
memorize  words.  Put  a  few  notes  on  a  3  x  5  inch  card  to  take  to  the  speaker's 
stand  if  you  think  it  will  make  you  feel  more  confident. 

Delivery.  Print  your  name  on  the  blackboard  and  pronounce  it  clearly.  If  you 
have  a  nickname  you  like  to  be  called,  tell  your  listeners  that,  too.  You'll  find 
you  get  to  first-name  acquaintance  quickly  in  speech  class.  Draw  a  rough  map 
on  the  blackboard  to  locate  your  home  town  or  your  section  of  a  large  city. 
Look  at  your  audience  and  speak  directly  to  them.  They  want  to  hear  you  and 
to  know  you,  and  you  want  to  be  able  to  respond  —  by  speaking  more  loudly  or 
distinctly,  or  by  repeating  something  they  didn't  understand  —  to  the  visible  cues 
they  will  give  you. 

P.S.  Try  not  to  begin  with  "Well  —  uh  —  "  and  not  to  end  with  "Thank  you." 
Make  your  listeners  want  to  thank  you  instead. 

P.P.S.  Don't  worry  about  grades.  Most  instructors  don't  grade  icebreaker 
speeches.  They  want  to  know  you  as  a  person,  too,  and  to  find  out  how  they  can 
best  help  you  develop  your  potentialities  as  a  speaker. 

2.  Following  a  similar  method  of  preparation  and  practice,  give  a  speech  on 
one  of  the  following  subjects: 

American  Indian  Sign  Language 

The  Sign  Language  of  Deaf  Mutes 

Lip-reading 

How  I  Trained  My  Dog  to  Do  Tricks 

The  Language  of  Mathematics 

Conditioned  Responses  to  Advertising 

The  Influence  of  Television  upon  My  Reading  Habits 

Why  I  Read  (or  Don't  Read)  the  Comics 

What  People  Communicate  in  the  Way  They  Walk 

How  People  Communicate  through  the  Way  They  Smoke 

The  Santa  Claus  Symbol 
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Mother's  Day:  Symbol  or  Salesmanship? 
Some  of  the  Symbols  in  My  Religion 
Groupism  on  the  Campus 
Democracy  in  the  Classroom 

3.  Following  are  some  quotations  bearing  on  some  of  the  matters  discussed  in 
Chapter  1.  Some  support  and  some  contradict  the  points  of  view  set  forth  in  this 
book.  Read  and  think  about  them  all.  One  or  more  may  move  you  to  make  a 
speech  explaining  your  own  reactions,  ideas,  feelings.  Use  the  quotation  in  your 
speech  if  you  wish. 

In  the  last  analysis  we  are  governed  either  through  talk  or  through  force. 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 

Words,  as  a  Tartar's  bow,  do  shoot  back  upon  the  understanding  of  the  wisest, 
and  mightily  entangle  and  pervert  the  judgment. 

Francis  Bacon 

What's  in  a  name?  that  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

William  Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet 

I'm  all  for  chasing  the  sacred  cows  out  of  the  stables  of  business. 

Henry  Ford  II 

The  most  deadly  weapons  in  this  age  of  the  undropped  bomb  and  the  unfired 
gun  are  the  spoken  word  and  the  expressed  idea. 

Roger  D.  Greene,  Associated  Press  Writer 

In  the  coming  elections,  no  matter  the  level  —  local,  state,  national  —  the  candi- 
dates I  will  vote  for  are  those  that  interfere  the  least  with  the  radio  and  television 
programs  I  want  to  hear  and  see. 

Letter  to  the  Editor,  Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  March  20,  1956 

Television  has  unwittingly  stumbled  on  a  tremendous  capacity  —  a  great  power 
to  perpetuate  myths. 

John  Crosby 

I  don't  believe  there  would  have  been  a  Hitler  if  there  had  been  television. 

Katharine  Cornell,  as  quoted  in  an  International 

News  Service  interview 

Public  relations  experts,  Mrs.  Meyer  said,  "have  now  entered  the  political  arena 
and  learned  to  sell  personalities  and  policies  .  .  .  with  the  same  skill  with  which 
they  formerly  sold  toothpaste." 

Associated  Press  dispatch 
May  26,  1956 

I've  always  maintained  that  the  worst  you  can  say  about  our  Congressmen  is 
that  they  are  so  representative.1 

Norman  Thomas 

1Mr.  Chamnan,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  . . .  New  York:  Hermitage  House,  1955,  p.  32. 
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One  scientist  to  another:  "Astronomically  speaking,  man  is  but  the  merest 
speck  in  this  universe."  The  other  scientist's  reply:  "Astronomically  speaking, 
man  is  the  astronomer." 

Source  Unknown 

Can  a  machine  have  an  intelligence  quotient  of  over  10,000?  A  British  scien- 
tist believes  it  can,  and  furthermore  says  man  knows  enough  now  to  build  such 
a  machine. 

Associated  Press  dispatch 

One  of  man's  oddities  is  that  while  he  works  overtime  to  make  his  life  longer 
he  also  looks  for  ways  to  make  it  shorter.  While  scientists  struggled  to  find  a 
weapon  against  polio,  others  were  busy  making  bigger  and  better  hydrogen  ex- 
plosives. 

James  Marlow,  Associated  Press  Analyst 

High  School  and  college  students  are  in  some  ways  the  world's  worst  con- 
formists. And  dire  can  be  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  classmate  whose  taste  in 
clothes,  music,  poetry  —  or  friends  —  departs  from  the  formula  of  the  moment. 
Nowhere  is  there  such  an  intricate  system  of  castes  and  cliques,  except  perhaps  in 
primitive  societies.2 

Former  Senator  William  Benton 

What  sociology  does  insist  is  that  uplift  shall  cease  to  be  governed  by  theologi- 
cal and  sentimental  motives  and  shall  found  its  objectives  and  methods  upon  the 
indisputable  truths  wrought  out  by  sociology  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.3 

Introduction,  Contemporary  Social  Theory 

I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it's  really  the  great  religions  that  are  the  ulti- 
mate patterns  in  history  and  that  probably  herald  the  future. 

Arnold  Toynbee,  as  quoted  by  John  Crosby 

No  ideology,  however  noble,  can  justify  the  sacrifice  of  an  individual  to  the 
needs  of  a  group. 

David  Riesman,  Individualism  Reconsidered 

Its  [sociology's]  effect  upon  the  study  of  history  has  been  chiefly  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  man  does  not  function  as  an  individual  but  as  a  member  of  a  group.4 

Introduction,  Contemporary  Social  Theory 

Let  every  man  be  respected  as  an  individual. 

Albert  Einstein 

.  .  .  The  health  of  democratic  society  is  dependent  upon  the  effectiveness  of  its 
component  groups,  and  .  .  .  the  scientific  method  can  be  employed  in  the  task  of 
improving  group  life.  A  democratic  society  derives  its  strength  from  the  effec- 
tive functioning  of  the  multitude  of  groups  which  it  contains.5 

Introduction,  Group  Dynamics 

2  "Dare  to  Be  Different!"  in  Family  Weekly,  October  2,  1955,  pp.  6,  8. 

3  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  Howard  Becker,  Frances  B.  Becker,  eds.  New  York:  D. 
Applcton-Ccntury,  1940,  p.  12. 

*  Ibid. 

5  Dorwin  Cartwright  and  Alvin  Zander,  eds.  and  authors  of  the  Intro.  Evanston:  Row, 
Peterson  and  Co.,  1953,  p.  ix. 
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In  his  laboratory,  every  scientist  is  forever  deciding  that  this  is  a  better  way  to 
proceed  than  that.  Every  experiment  he  plans  was,  in  its  inception,  cradled  by 
judgments  of  what  would  be  worthwhile,  what  would  warrant  the  efforts,  in- 
cluding an  overall  value  judgment  that  the  investigator  should  stay  in  his  labora- 
tory rather  than  go  fishing.6 

James  B.  Conant 

Truth  as  insight  into  things  .  .  .  cannot  be  delivered  by  the  scientist.7 

Howard  Becker 

The  fanatical  worshipper  of  tradition  is  .  .  .  simply  the  rigid  follower  of  a 
dead  radical.8 

Edwin  A.  Burn 

To  be  free  is  not  necessarily  to  be  wise.  But  wisdom  comes  with  counsel,  with 
the  frank  and  free  conference  of  untrammeled  men  united  in  the  common 
interest. 

Woodrow  Wilson 

The  surest  way  to  lose  truth  is  to  pretend  that  one  already  wholly  possesses  it. 

Gordon  W.  Allport 

C.    FOR    DISCUSSION 

Discussion  is  the  process  of  two  or  more  persons  thinking  out  loud  together  in 
the  exploration  of  a  problem  of  mutual  interest.  For  best  results,  each  participant 
should  have  done  some  thinking  about  the  problem  beforehand,  but  he  should 
keep  his  solutions  and  opinions  tentative.  Group  discussion  occurs  when  all 
members  of  the  group  participate,  usually  under  the  direction  of  a  leader.  A 
panel  is  a  group  of  three  to  five  persons  who,  usually  under  the  guidance  of  a 
leader  or  chairman,  discuss  a  question  among  themselves  but  in  front  of  an  audi- 
ence. A  question  period  or  open  discussion  for  members  of  the  audience  often 
follows  a  panel. 

i.  Who  Am  IP 

Instead  of  individual  icebreaker  speeches,  your  instructor  may  divide  the  class 
into  panels  to  identify  the  members  of  the  class  through  discussion  and  so  to 
begin  the  close  acquaintance  that  is  inevitable  —  and  desirable  —  in  a  speech  class. 
If  so,  you  and  the  other  members  of  your  panel  should  meet  to  make  preliminary 
plans  and  to  choose  one  of  the  group  as  leader.  Topics  you  discuss  may  well  be 
those  suggested  for  the  icebreaker  extemporaneous  speech.  In  addition,  depend- 
ing upon  time  and  inclination,  you  may  wish  to  take  up  some  current  campus 
problem:  What  about  campus  traffic?  How  could  Orientation  Week  be  im- 
proved?  What  about  "school  spirit"? 

2.  Problems 

Problems  raised  in  Chapter  i  may  provide  challenging  questions  for  class  dis- 
cussion; so  may  the  questions  for  individual  thinking  in  Part  A  above. 

6  Modern  Science  and  Modern  Man.  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1952; 
Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  1953,  p.  137. 

7  Contemporary  Social  Theory,  p.  43. 

6  Right  Thinking.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1946,  p.  694. 
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5.  Case  Method  in  Discussion 

When  discussion  follows  study  of  a  written  report  of  some  happening,  it  is 
called  the  "case  method."  The  method  has  been  widely  used  in  colleges  of  busi- 
ness and  in  industry-management  courses  and  meetings.  The  late  Professor 
Irving  J.  Lee  of  Northwestern  University  introduced  the  method  into  speech 
courses.  In  discussing  a  case,  as  in  discussing  any  problem,  be  sure  that  you  deter- 
mine what  the  problem  actually  is,  and  by  what  criteria  possible  solutions  should 
be  tested  before  you  advocate  a  solution.  Don't  accept  the  first  solution  that 
comes  to  mind;  the  "obvious"  answer  isn't  always  the  best  answer. 

Following  is  a  case  that  has  to  do  with  symbols.  It  narrates  an  actual  incident 
that  happened  to  the  writer. 

On  a  Saturday  evening  in  December,  1941,  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
I  had  a  dinner  date  with  another  graduate  student.  We  went  to  a  restau- 
rant that  had  a  small  dance  floor  at  the  end  of  the  room  farthest  from  the 
entrance  and  that  employed  a  small  orchestra  on  weekends.  We  sat  at  a 
table  next  to  the  dance  floor. 

During  an  intermission  three  young  men  in  Navy  uniforms,  who  occu- 
pied a  table  near  us  and  who  had  each  downed  several  drinks  from  the  bar 
since  our  arrival,  went  out  on  the  floor  and  began  an  impromptu  floor 
show.  Their  horseplay  included  several  apparently  unintentional  sprawls, 
and  the  emcee's  speech  came  out  as  "Laszh'n'  szhen'lemen,"  etc.  Suddenly 
one  of  them  seized  a  trumpet  from  the  deserted  orchestra  stall  and  began 
playing  a  wavering  but  recognizable  version  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." With  his  companions  following,  he  began  a  stumbling  parade  up  and 
down  the  dance  floor.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  second  or  third  bar 
of  the  anthem,  everybody  in  the  restaurant  had  risen  to  his  feet  except  my 
escort.  When  I  saw  that  he  had  remained  seated,  I  sank  back  into  my  own 
chair.  One  of  the  men  in  uniform  stopped,  looked  at  us,  and  called,  "Shtan 
up!  Shtan  up!"  but  we  remained  silent  and  seated.  After  they  had  re- 
turned to  their  table,  my  escort  said,  "I  will  not  take  part  in  dishonoring 
a  symbol  of  my  country."  Shortly  afterward,  we  rose  to  leave.  As  we 
made  our  way  the  length  of  the  room  to  the  entrance,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
all  talk  ceased  and  that  the  eyes  that  followed  us  were  filled  with  hostility 
and  suspicion. 

D.    FOR    ORAL    READING 

If  the  emphasis  in  your  course  is  on  oral  reading,  your  first  assignment  will 
probably  still  be  one  designed  to  establish  your  identity  and  let  your  instructor 
begin  to  form  an  impression  of  your  present  abilities  and  your  potentialities.  If 
so,  your  first  assignment  will  be  another  kind  of: 

/.  Icebreaker 

In  the  introduction  to  your  selection,  identify  yourself.  Tell  your  name,  where 
you  are  from,  etc.  Read  a  selection  from  the  printed  record  of  a  speech  or  from 
literature  —  prose  or  verse  —  that  really  means  something  to  you,  that  moves  you 
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emotionally,  that  gives  you  insight  into  some  facet  of  life,  that  states  something 
you  believe  to  be  true,  that  presents  an  aspect  of  beauty,  or  that  you  always  find 
entertaining. 

Preparation.  Work  out  your  introduction,  practicing  aloud,  but  make  it  sound 
like  real  talk,  not  an  essay.  Practice  reading  your  selection  aloud,  imagining  your 
audience  before  you.  Try  to  read  it  as  if  it  were  wholly  new;  find  some  new 
meanings  in  it.  But  remember  that  you  are  the  author's  interpreter;  the  com- 
munication of  his  meanings  depends  upon  you.  Be  sure  that  you  are  familiar 
enough  with  the  selection  so  that  you  can  establish  and  maintain  direct  contact 
with  your  listeners,  but  read  it,  don't  recite  it. 

Delivery.  No  matter  how  familiar  the  passage,  you  must  re-think,  re-feel,  re- 
see,  re-experience  its  meanings  as  you  read  if  you  are  to  create  an  experience  for 
your  listeners.  Your  purpose  is  to  make  it  meaningful  to  them;  just  calling  words 
won't  do  it. 

2.  Prepare  and  read  one  of  the  selections  that  follow.  Read  them  all  and  choose 
one  that  you  yourself  respond  to.  Study  it  in  detail,  look  up  any  words  that  you 
aren't  sure  of,  decide  which  words  and  phrases  carry  the  weight  of  meaning  and 
thus  must  be  emphasized.  Follow  other  directions  above  for  preparation  and 
delivery. 

HUMAN  NATURE 

Human  nature  is  not  a  machine  to  be  built  after  a  model,  and  set  to  do 
exactly  the  work  prescribed  for  it,  but  a  tree,  which  requires  to  grow  and 
develop  itself  on  all  sides,  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  inward  forces 
which  make  it  a  living  thing. 

John  Stuart  Mill 

MY  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY  9 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  put  my  political  philosophy  tonight  into  a  single 
phrase,  it  would  be  this:  trust  the  people.  Trust  their  good  sense,  their  de- 
cency, their  fortitude,  their  faith.  Trust  them  with  the  facts.  Trust  them 
with  the  truth.  Trust  them  with  the  great  decisions.  And  fix,  as  our  guiding 
star,  the  passion  to  create  a  society  where  people  can  fulfill  their  best  selves 
—  where  no  American  is  held  down  by  race  or  color,  by  worldly  condition 
or  social  status,  from  gaining  what  his  character  earns  him  as  an  American 
citizen,  as  a  human  being  and  as  a  child  of  God. 

A  did  St  evens  on 


TWO  KINDS  OF  AUTHORITARIANISM 


10 


Authoritarianism  is  the  acceptance  of  an  ideology  without  reason  or 
without  freedom  of  choice  or  both.   The  two  faculties  which  make  man 

9  Address  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Sept.  13,  1956.  Quoted  by  permission.  For  the 
entire  speech,  see  Vital  Speeches,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  24  (October  1,  1956),  pp.  755,  756. 

10  From  an  address  to  the  National  Catholic  Education  Association,  in  Chicago,  on 
April  19,  1954.  Quoted  by  permission.  For  the  entire  speech,  see  Vital  Speeches^  Vol. 
XX,  No.  16  (June  1,  1954),  pp.  503  ff. 
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human,  differentiate  him  from  the  beasts,  are  the  power  to  think  and  the 
freedom  to  choose.  It  follows  that  the  absence  of  either  one  of  these  fac- 
tors, logic  or  liberty,  creates  authoritarianism. 

Authoritarianism  therefore  can  be  of  two  kinds:  totalitarian  and  demo- 
cratic. 

It  is  totalitarian  when  an  ideology  is  imposed  by  force  without  either  a 
rational  or  philosophical  basis  for  that  ideology,  or  without  the  freedom  to 
reject  it  if  one  so  wills.  Communism  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  totali- 
tarian authoritarianism. 

Democratic  authoritarianism  is  concerned  less  with  an  ideology  than 
with  a  myth.  Myths  are  assumptions,  prejudices,  moods,  attitudes,  mental 
reactions  produced  through  reiteration  and  repetition,  which  become  ac- 
cepted but  always  without  a  rational,  logical,  or  critical  reason  for  doing 
so.  This  form  of  authoritarianism  always  appeals  to  an  anonymous  author- 
ity which  expresses  itself  very  often  in  terms  of  "they."  "They  say"  or 
"they  are  wearing  green  this  year,"  or  "they  do  not  believe  that  any  more," 
or  "Science  says,"  or  "Psychology  says."  No  one  can  ever  identify  the 
"they."  "They"  are  an  impersonal,  intangible,  amorphous  mass  that  can 
never  be  tracked  down;  no  finger  can  ever  be  put  upon  them,  nor  is  there 
ever  a  proof  they  are  right.  Democratic  authoritarianism  imposes  itself  by 
slogans,  by  the  substitution  of  the  word  "modern"  for  "logical"  and  by  the 
identification  of  the  current  with  the  relevant. 

Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen 

THE  NEOLITHIC  MAN  1X 

There  was  once  a  Neolithic  Man, 

An  enterprising  wight, 
Who  made  his  chopping  implements 

Unusually  bright. 
Unusually  clever  he, 

Unusually  brave, 
And  he  drew  delightful  Mammoths 

On  the  borders  of  his  cave. 
To  his  Neolithic  neighbors, 

Who  were  startled  and  surprised, 
Said  he,  "My  friends,  in  course  of  time, 

We  shall  be  civilized! 
We  are  going  to  live  in  cities! 

We  are  going  to  fight  in  wars! 
We  are  going  to  eat  three  times  a  day 

Without  the  natural  cause! 
We  are  going  to  turn  life  upside  down 

About  a  thing  called  gold! 

11  From  In  This  Our  World.  Boston:  Small  Maynard  &  Co.,  1898. 
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We  are  going  to  want  the  earth,  and  take 

As  much  as  we  can  hold! 
We  are  going  to  wear  great  piles  of  stuff 

Outside  our  proper  skins! 
We  are  going  to  have  diseases! 

And  Accomplishments! !   And  Sins! ! ! " 

Then  they  all  rose  up  in  fury 

Against  their  boastful  friend, 
For  prehistoric  patience 

Cometh  quickly  to  an  end. 
Said  one,  "This  is  chimerical! 

Utopian!   Absurd!" 
Said  another,  "What  a  stupid  life! 

Too  dull,  upon  my  word!" 
Cried  all,  "Before  such  things  can  come, 

You  idiotic  child, 
You  must  alter  Human  Nature!" 

And  they  all  sat  back  and  smiled. 
Thought  they,  "An  answer  to  that  last 

It  will  be  hard  to  find!" 
It  was  a  clinching  argument 

To  the  Neolithic  Mind! 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman 

EARTH-BORN  12 

No  lapidary's  heaven,  no  brazier's  hell  for  me, 

For  I  am  made  of  dust  and  dew  and  stream  and  plant  and  tree; 

I'm  close  akin  to  boulders,  I  am  cousin  to  the  mud, 

And  all  the  winds  of  all  the  skies  make  music  in  my  blood. 

I  want  a  brook  and  pine  trees,  I  want  a  storm  to  blow 
Loud-lunged  across  the  looming  hills  with  rain  and  sleet  and  snow; 
Don't  put  me  off  with  diadems  and  thrones  of  chrysoprase  — 
I  want  the  winds  of  northern  nights  and  wild  March  days. 

My  blood  runs  red  with  sunset,  my  body  is  white  with  rain, 
And  on  my  heart  auroral  skies  have  set  their  scarlet  stain, 
My  thoughts  are  green  with  spring  time,  among  the  meadow  rue 
I  think  my  very  soul  is  growing  green  and  gold  and  blue. 

What  will  be  left,  I  wonder,  when  Death  has  washed  me  clean 
Of  dust  and  dew  and  sundown  and  April's  virgin  green? 
If  there's  enough  to  make  a  ghost,  I'll  bring  it  back  again 
To  the  little  lovely  earth  that  bore  me,  body,  soul,  and  brain. 

Odell  Shepard 

12  From  A  Lonely  Flute.   Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1917. 
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WHEN  I  HEARD  THE  LEARN'd  ASTRONOMER 

When  I  heard  the  learn'd  astronomer; 

When  the  proofs,  the  figures,  were  ranged  in  columns  before  me; 

When  I  was  shown  the  charts  and  the  diagrams,  to  add,  divide,  and 

measure  them; 
When  I,  sitting,  heard  the  astronomer,  where  he  lectured  with  much 

applause  in  the  lecture-room, 
How  soon,  unaccountable,  I  became  tired  and  sick; 
Till  rising  and  gliding  out,  I  wander'd  off  by  myself, 
In  the  mystical  moist  night-air,  and  from  time  to  time, 
Look'd  up  in  perfect  silence  at  the  stars. 

Walt  Whitman 

FROM    PULVIS    ET    UMBRA 

What  a  monstrous-spectre  is  this  man,  the  disease  of  the  agglutinated 
dust,  lifting  alternate  feet  or  lying  drugged  with  slumber;  killing,  feeding, 
growing,  bringing  forth  small  copies  of  himself;  grown  upon  with  hair  like 
grass,  fitted  with  eyes  that  move  and  glitter  in  his  face;  a  thing  to  set  chil- 
dren screaming;  —  and  yet  looked  at  nearlier,  known  as  his  fellows  know 
him,  how  surprising  are  his  attributes!  Poor  soul,  here  for  so  little,  cast 
among  so  many  hardships,  filled  with  desires  so  incommensurate  and  so  in- 
consistent, savagely  surrounded,  savagely  descended,  irremediably  con- 
demned to  prey  upon  his  fellow  lives:  who  should  have  blamed  him  had 
he  been  of  a  piece  with  his  destiny  and  a  being  merely  barbarous?  And  we 
look  and  behold  him  instead  filled  with  imperfect  virtues:  infinitely  child- 
ish, often  admirably  valiant,  often  touchingly  kind;  sitting  down,  amidst 
his  momentary  life,  to  debate  of  right  and  wrong  and  the  attributes  of  the 
deity;  rising  up  to  do  battle  for  an  Qgg  or  die  for  an  idea;  singling  out  his 
friends  and  his  mate  with  cordial  affection;  bringing  forth  in  pain,  rearing 
with  long-suffering  solicitude,  his  young.  To  touch  the  heart  of  his  mys- 
tery, we  find  in  him  one  thought,  strange  to  the  point  of  lunacy:  the 
thought  of  duty;  the  thought  of  something  owing  to  himself,  to  his  neigh- 
bour, to  his  God:  an  ideal  of  decency,  to  which  he  would  rise  if  it  were 
possible;  a  limit  of  shame,  below  which,  if  it  be  possible,  he  will  not  stoop. 
The  design  in  most  men  is  one  of  conformity;  here  and  there,  in  picked 
natures,  it  transcends  itself  and  soars  on  the  other  side,  arming  martyrs 
with  independence;  but  in  all,  in  their  degrees,  it  is  a  bosom  thought:  — 
Not  in  man  alone,  for  we  trace  it  in  dogs  and  cats  whom  we  know  fairly 
well,  and  doubtless  some  similar  point  of  honour  sways  the  elephant,  the 
oyster,  and  the  louse,  of  whom  we  know  so  little:  —  But  in  man,  at  least,  it 
sways  with  so  complete  an  empire  that  merely  selfish  things  come  second, 
even  with  the  selfish;  that  appetites  are  starved,  fears  are  conquered,  pains 
supported;  that  almost  the  dullest  shrinks  from  the  reproof  of  a  glance, 
although  it  were  a  child's;  and  all  but  the  most  cowardly  stand  amid  the 
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risks  of  war;  and  the  more  noble,  having  strongly  conceived  an  act  as  due 
to  their  ideal,  affront  and  embrace  death.  Strange  enough  if,  with  their 
singular  origin  and  perverted  practice,  they  think  they  are  to  be  rewarded 
in  some  future  life:  stranger  still,  if  they  are  persuaded  of  the  contrary,  and 
think  this  blow,  which  they  solicit,  will  strike  them  senseless  for  eternity. 
I  shall  be  reminded  what  a  tragedy  of  misconception  and  misconduct  man 
at  large  presents:  of  organized  injustice,  cowardly  violence  and  treacherous 
crime;  and  of  the  damning  imperfections  of  the  best.  They  cannot  be  too 
darkly  drawn.  Man  is  indeed  marked  for  failure  in  his  efforts  to  do  right. 
But  where  the  best  consistently  miscarry,  how  tenfold  more  remarkable 
that  all  should  continue  to  strive;  and  surely  we  should  find  it  both  touch- 
ing and  inspiriting,  that  in  a  field  from  which  success  is  banished,  our  race 
should  not  cease  to  labour. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

EVERYTHING   HAS   A   NAME  13 

.  .  .  My  teacher  had  been  with  me  several  weeks  before  I  understood 
that  everything  has  a  name. 

One  day,  while  I  was  playing  with  my  new  doll,  Miss  Sullivan  put  my 
big  rag  doll  into  my  lap  also,  spelled  "d-o-1-1"  and  tried  to  make  me  under- 
stand that  "d-o-1-1"  applied  to  both.  Earlier  in  the  day  we  had  had  a  tussle 
over  the  words  "m-u-g"  and  "w-a-t-e-r."  Miss  Sullivan  had  tried  to  impress 
it  upon  me  that  "m-u-g"  is  mug  and  "w-a-t-e-r"  is  water,  but  I  persisted  in 
confounding  the  two.  In  despair  she  had  dropped  the  subject  for  the  time 
only  to  renew  it  at  the  first  opportunity.  I  became  impatient  at  her  repeated 
attempts  and,  seizing  the  new  doll,  I  dashed  it  upon  the  floor.  .  .  . 

We  walked  down  the  path  to  the  well-house,  attracted  by  the  fragrance 
of  the  honeysuckle  with  which  it  was  covered.  Some  one  was  drawing 
water  and  my  teacher  placed  my  hand  under  the  spout.  As  the  cool  stream 
gushed  over  one  hand  she  spelled  into  the  other  the  word  water,  first 
slowly,  then  rapidly,  I  stood  still,  my  whole  attention  fixed  upon  the  mo- 
tions of  her  fingers.  Suddenly  I  felt  a  misty  consciousness  as  of  something 
forgotten  —  a  thrill  of  returning  thought;  and  somehow  the  mystery  of 
language  was  revealed  to  me.  I  knew  then  that  "w-a-t-e-r"  meant  the  won- 
derful cool  something  that  was  flowing  over  my  hand.  That  living  word 
awakened  my  soul,  gave  it  light,  hope,  joy,  set  it  free!  There  were  barriers 
still,  it  is  true,  but  barriers  that  could  in  time  be  swept  away. 

I  left  the  well-house  eager  to  learn.  Everything  had  a  name,  and  each 
name  gave  birth  to  a  new  thought.  As  we  returned  to  the  house  every  ob- 
ject which  I  touched  seemed  to  quiver  with  life.  That  was  because  I  saw 
everything  with  the  strange,  new  sight  that  had  come  to  me.  On  entering 
the  door  I  remembered  the  doll  I  had  broken.  I  felt  my  way  to  the  hearth 

13  The  Story  of  My  Life.  Copyright,  1903,  193 1,  by  Helen  Keller.  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission of  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 
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and  picked  up  the  pieces.  I  tried  vainly  to  put  them  together.  Then  my 
eyes  filled  with  tears;  for  I  realized  what  I  had  done,  and  for  the  first  time 
I  felt  repentance  and  sorrow. 

I  learned  a  great  many  new  words  that  day.  I  do  not  remember  what 
they  all  were;  but  I  do  know  that  mother,  father,  sister,  teacher  were 
among  them  —  words  that  were  to  make  the  world  blossom  for  me,  "like 
Aaron's  rod,  with  flowers."  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  happier 
child  than  I  was  as  I  lay  in  my  crib  at  the  close  of  that  eventful  day  and 
lived  over  the  joys  it  had  brought  me,  and  for  the  first  time  longed  for  a 
new  day  to  come.  ... 

I  had  now  the  key  to  all  language,  and  I  was  eager  to  learn  to  use  it.  Chil- 
dren who  hear  acquire  language  without  any  particular  effort;  the  words 
that  fall  from  others'  lips  they  catch  on  the  wing,  as  it  were,  delightedly, 
while  the  little  deaf  child  must  trap  them  by  a  slow  and  often  painful  proc- 
ess. But  whatever  the  process,  the  result  is  wonderful.  Gradually  from 
naming  an  object  we  advance  step  by  step  until  we  have  traversed  the  vast 
distance  between  our  first  stammered  syllable  and  the  sweep  of  thought  in 
a  line  of  Shakespeare. 

At  first,  when  my  teacher  told  me  about  a  new  thing  I  asked  very  few 
questions.  My  ideas  were  vague,  and  my  vocabulary  was  inadequate;  but 
as  my  knowledge  of  things  grew,  and  I  learned  more  and  more  words,  my 
field  of  inquiry  broadened,  and  I  would  return  again  and  again  to  the  same 
subject,  eager  for  further  information.  Sometimes  a  new  word  revived  an 
image  that  some  earlier  experience  had  engraved  on  my  brain.  .  .  . 

A  day  or  two  afterward  I  was  stringing  beads  of  different  sizes  in  sym- 
metrical groups  —  two  large  beads,  three  small  ones,  and  so  on.  I  had  made 
many  mistakes,  and  Miss  Sullivan  had  pointed  them  out  again  and  again 
with  gentle  patience.  Finally  I  noticed  a  very  obvious  error  in  the  sequence 
and  for  an  instant  I  concentrated  my  attention  on  the  lesson  and  tried  to 
think  how  I  should  have  arranged  the  beads.  Miss  Sullivan  touched  my 
forehead  and  spelled  with  decided  emphasis,  "Think." 

In  a  flash  I  knew  that  the  word  was  the  name  of  the  process  that  was 
going  on  in  my  head.  This  was  my  first  conscious  perception  of  an  abstract 
idea. 

Helen  Keller 

E.    FOR    LISTENING 

It  takes  two  to  make  communication  and  you  as  listener  must  do  your  part. 
You  listen,  first,  for  your  own  sake;  a  speaker  or  reader  can  do  his  best  only  if  he 
knows  he  is  being  listened  to  —  thus,  you,  the  listener,  are  rewarded;  and  you  can 
begin  now  to  make  your  necessary  analysis  of  the  audience  you  will  have  all 
quarter,  semester,  or  year.  What  are  your  classmates  like  as  individuals?  What 
are  their  interests?  What  have  been  their  cultural  influences?  What  are  their 
hobbies  and  sports?  What  are  their  major  fields  of  study?  What  vocations  do 
they  plan?  The  answers  to  these  questions  will  help  you  to  make  a  sound  analysis 
of  your  audience  in  preparing  future  speeches. 
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You  listen  also  because  you  believe  in  the  Golden  Rule  and  m  fair  play.  You 
want  others  to  listen  to  you  when  you  talk  or  read,  don't  you? 

Write  down  the  name  of  each  speaker  or  reader  as  he  tells  it.  Take  a  few  other 
notes  if  you  don't  trust  your  memory,  but  not  many;  the  speaker  wants  to  see 
your  eyes,  not  the  top  of  your  head. 

Your  instructor  may  check  the  attentiveness  of  your  listening  and  the  efficiency 
of  your  memory.  But  if  not,  check  your  own.  After  class,  go  through  your  list 
of  names  and  see  whether  or  not  you  can  "see"  the  individual  in  your  mind,  and 
find  out  how  much  you  can  remember  of  what  he  told  of  himself. 


F.    FOR    PRIVATE    READING 

i.  Perhaps  you  receive  or  read  in  the  college  library  your  home  town  news- 
paper. That's  fine;  but  you  should  begin  also  to  read  regularly  more  than  the 
headlines  of  at  least  two  metropolitan  newspapers.  Choose  two  that  seem  dif- 
ferent in  editorial  opinions  and  handling  of  news.  Widely  read  and  respected 
newspapers  include:  The  New  York  Times,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  The 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  The  Washington  Post, 
The  Atlanta  Constitution,  The  Chicago  Daily  News.  You  will  often  find  it  in- 
teresting to  read  about  the  same  event  in  different  papers. 

2.  Begin  to  read  also  a  weekly  journal  of  news  and  opinion  such  as  Time, 
Newsweek,  and  The  New  Republic.  Sure,  look  at  Life  and  Look,  but  do  some 
reading  as  well;  go  further  than  the  cartoons  —  but  look  at  them,  too  —  in  The 
New  Yorker.  You  will  find  excellent  articles  on  many  subjects  in  The  Reporter, 
published  twice  a  month;  The  Saturday  Review,  a  weekly;  Harper's  Magazine, 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  published  monthly. 

For  discussions  of  current  events  and  universal  problems  as  interpreted  in 
terms  of  ethical  values,  read  The  Christian  Century,  Commonweal,  and  The 
Standard.  National  Geographic  will  take  you,  through  vicarious  experience,  all 
over  the  world.  Scientific  American  has  articles  on  many  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  modern  world.  In  Vital  Speeches,  published  twice  a  month,  you  will  find 
written  records  of  those  speeches  the  editors  considered  most  important  among 
all  delivered  during  the  time  just  preceding. 

Such  regular  reading  will  provide  ideas  for  speeches,  stimulate  your  thinking, 
and  so  stir  you  that  you  will  be  moved  to  speak.  Furthermore,  it  will  help  pre- 
pare you  to  take  your  place  in  democratic  society  as  an  informed,  thoughtful 
citizen.  In  a  short  time  you  will  be  "on  your  own"  legally  and  economically. 
If  you  are  to  meet  successfully  the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  the  time  in 
which  you  live,  you  must  think  your  way  through  its  big  problems.  The  place 
to  begin  is  where  you  are.  The  time  to  begin  is  now. 

3.  If  you  have  become  interested  in  the  nature  of  man's  symbolic  world  and 
the  nature  of  language  in  particular,  go  to  your  library,  check  out  one  of  the 
following  books,  and  read  it: 

Cassirer,  Ernst,  An  Essay  on  Man.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1944. 
This  one  isn't  easy,  but  if  you  are  willing  to  work,  you'll  find  it  rewarding.  Then 
you  may  want  to  buy  it  in  a  paperback  for  yourself:  a  Doubleday  Anchor  book. 

Chase,  Stuart,  Power  of  Words.  N.  Y.:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1954.  Popu- 
larly written,  but  don't  skim  too  fast.  Read  it  critically;  you  may  question  some 
of  Mr.  Chase's  assumptions. 
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Havakawa,  S.  I.,  Language  in  Thought  and  Action.  N.  Y.:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Co.,  1949.  Not  too  difficult  for  you,  but  provocative.  Probably  your  best  bet. 

Havakawa,  S.  I.,  ed.,  Language,  Meaning,  and  Maturity.  N.  Y.:  Harper  and 
Brothers,  1953.  Professor  Hayakawa  has  chosen  articles  from  various  sources, 
but  mostly  from  Etc.:  a  Review  of  General  Semantics,  a  journal  you  will  prob- 
ablv  find  in  your  library.  Some  of  the  articles  are  difficult,  but  you  should  under- 
stand and  profit  from:  "Why  Discussions  Go  Astray,"  by  Irving  J.  Lee;  "You 
Can't  Write  Writing,"  by  Wendell  Johnson;  "Metaphor  and  Social  Belief,"  by 
Weller  Embler;  "Can  a  Radio  Commentator  Talk  Sense?"  by  Clifton  Utley;  and 
"The  Symbol:  The  Origin  and  Basis  of  Human  Behavior,"  by  Leslie  A.  White. 

Langer,  Susanne  K.,  Philisophy  in  a  New  Key.  Available  in  a  paperback. 
N.  Y.:  Penguin  Books,  Inc.,  1948.  Not  easy,  but  worth  a  little  effort. 

Lee,  Irving  J.,  Language  Habits  in  Human  Affairs.  N.  Y.:  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, 1 94 1.  Written  for  college  students  your  age;  a  standard  textbook  in  seman- 
tics, which  is  the  systematic  study  of  meaning. 

Ruby,  Lionel,  The  Art  of  Making  Sense.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, 1954.  Especially  Chapters  2-5,  here;  this  valuable  and  delightfully  written 
book  will  be  referred  to  several  times  in  this  book. 

Schlauch,  Margaret,  The  Gift  of  Tongues.  N.  Y.:  The  Viking  Press,  1942. 
Reprinted  in  a  paperback  under  the  title,  The  Gift  of  Language.  N.  Y.:  Dover 
Books,  1955.  This  one  you  should  buy  for  yourself  in  the  paper-bound  edition. 

4.  All  of  the  following  except  the  books  by  Fromm  are  available  as  paperbacks 
and  will  make  valuable  additions  to  your  personal  library.  You'll  probably  find 
Fromm's  two,  as  well  as  regular  editions  of  the  others,  in  your  college  library. 
They  all  deal,  in  one  way  or  another  and  from  one  point  of  view  or  another, 
with  democracy  and  the  problems  of  living  in  modern  society. 

Barth,  Allan,  The  Loyalty  of  Free  Men.  N.  Y.:  Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  Cardinal 
Ed.,  195 1. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  "Self-Reliance,"  in  any  of  several  collections  of 
Emerson's  essays. 

Fromm,  Erich,  Escape  from  Freedom.  N.  Y.:  Rinehart  and  Company,  1941. 

Fromm,  Erich,  The  Sane  Society.  N.  Y.:  Rinehart  and  Company,  1955. 

Kennedy,  John  F.,  Profiles  in  Courage.  N.  Y.:  Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  Cardinal 
Ed.,  1957. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  On  Liberty.  Available  in  several  inexpensive  editions  and  in 
various  collections. 

Riesman,  David,  The  Lonely  Crowd.  N.  Y.:  Doubleday  Anchor  Books,  1955. 

Wiener,  Norbert,  The  Human  Use  of  Human  Beings.  N.  Y.:  Doubleday 
Anchor  Books,  1954. 


G.    FOR    YOUR    SPEECH    JOURNAL 

Your  instructor  may  or  may  not  require  you  to  keep  a  journal  or  notebook. 
But  if  you  will  follow  the  suggestions  given  here  and  in  succeeding  chapters,  you 
are  sure  to  feel  —  at  least  by  the  time  you  win  that  B.A.  —  that  it  was  worth- 
while. A  loose-leaf  notebook  reserved  for  this  purpose  alone  is  essential.  Keep 
in  it:  (a)  notes  from  all  your  study  of  the  textbook  and  related  reading;  (b)  out- 
lines of  all  your  speeches,  with  both  your  instructor's  and  classmates'  criticisms 
and  those  you  make  of  your  own  speaking;  (c)  the  notes  you  make  concerning 
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your  classmates'  interests,  opinions,  etc.,  to  help  you  analyze  your  audience  in 
planning  all  future  speeches.  In  addition,  you  should  begin  now  to  collect  in 
your  journal: 

i.  Ideas  or  even  fragments  of  ideas  for  development  in  later  speeches.  Even 
if  you  can't  see  at  the  time  how  you  can  use  them,  write  them  down;  the  seed 
may  germinate. 

2.  Newspaper  items  that  may  lead  to  ideas  for  speeches.  (Cut  them  out  and 
use  paste  if  the  paper  is  yours;  copy  —  accurately,  with  the  source  —  if  they  be- 
long to  the  library.)  You  will  find  many  items  relating  to  matters  discussed  in 
this  book;  some  examples: 

Ruskin,  Fla.  —  It  is  about  time  our  thriving  section  here  get  in  step  with  the 
times  and  change  its  name  to  something  more  appropriate.  .  .  .  This  is  the  land 
of  free  enterprise  and  not  socialism.  I  suggest  we  officially  change  the  name 
of  Ruskin  to  Washington  City,  and  honor  a  name  our  children  can  respect. 

R.B. 

(John  Ruskin,  born  in  London  in  1819,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Scottish 
wine  merchant.  He  first  came  to  public  notice  as  the  author  of  a  book  on  art 
criticism.  ...  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  professor  of  fine  arts  at 
Oxford  University.  He  died  in  1900.  —  Editor.) 

Letter  to  the  Editor,  Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  June  26,  1955 

Two  types  of  shows  that  are  going  to  be  all  over  the  spectrum  are  westerns 
and  whodunits.  Both  require  a  little  more  of  the  spectator  than  listening  to  a 
singer  but  not  much.  Even  the  most  adult  western  wouldn't  strain  the  intelli- 
gence of  an  8-year-old. 

I  don't  think  there's  any  question  of  the  trend  toward  the  light,  the  frivo- 
lous, the  surface,  the  predigested  type  of  entertainment. . . . 

John  Crosby,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
TV  and  Radio  Critic,  June  21,  1957 

3.  Ideas  in  magazine  articles  and  books  you  read.  For  instance,  in  the  April, 
1957,  issue  of  Scientific  American  there  was  an  illustrated  article  about  a  unique 
language:  a  whistled  version  of  Spanish,  used  in  certain  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
The  article,  entitled,  "The  Whistled  Language  of  La  Gomera,"  was  written  by 
Andre  Classe. 

4.  Ideas  you  glean  from  other  classes,  from  speeches  you  hear,  from  conver- 
sations and  bull  sessions  you  engage  in. 


SEVEN 

BASIC 

PRINCIPLES 


principles  are  not  recipes;  they  are  not  descriptions  of  specific  techniques. 
They  are  fundamental  and  general  truths  from  which  specific  rules,  meth- 
ods, and  techniques  can  be  derived.  The  principles  stated  here  were  arrived 
at  through  the  observation,  experience,  and  study  of  persons  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  role  of  oral  communication  in  human  life.  Together  they 
constitute  a  sound  philosophy  of  speech.  You  yourself  may  further  test 
their  validity  by  applying  them  to  your  own  problems  of  growth  as  speaker 
and  listener. 

FIRST    BASIC    PRINCIPLE 

The  able  speaker  is  an  able  person. 

The  meaning  of  any  word  depends  upon  its  context  —  its  immediate 
verbal  neighbors  and,  ultimately,  the  total  situation  relevant  to  it.  Since 
an  understanding  of  this  first  principle  is  basic  to  your  understanding  of 
the  philosophy  that  gives  direction  to  this  book,  it  is  necessary  to  clarify 
the  sense  in  which  we  shall  use  the  adjective  "able." 

If  we  say,  "The  child  is  able  to  talk,"  or  "I  was  able  to  solve  the  algebra 
problem,"  the  meaning  connoted  or  implied  is  the  possession  of  minimal 
competence.   On  the  other  hand,  if  we  speak  of  "an  able  scientist"  or  "an 
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able  writer,"  we  imply  a  level  of  competence  and  achievement  above  the 
minimum;  we  imply  excellence.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  "able"  is 
used  here. 

By  an  able  speaker  we  mean  one  who  possesses  or  is  achieving  the  power 
to  speak  excellently.  By  an  able  person  we  mean  one  who  possesses  or  is 
achieving  excellence  as  a  human  being,  one  who  is  developing  his  own  best 
potentialities  in  the  art  of  living.  This  principle  states  the  belief  that  true 
excellence  in  speech  can  be  achieved  only  by  a  person  who  is  exercising 
and  developing  his  power  to  become  an  excellent  person.  Excellence  is  not 
a  static  concept,  however,  not  a  peak  to  be  reached  and  settled  upon  once 
and  for  all.  It  is,  instead,  a  becoming,  a  continuous  process  of  striving  and 
growing. 

This  does  not  imply  that  an  unworthy  person  cannot  acquire  some  of  the 
skills  of  persuasive  speaking,  nor  that  all  audiences  can  accurately  judge 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  a  speaker  as  a  person.  Even  in  a  free  society  men 
sometimes  rise  to  temporary  power  who  are  not  men  of  good  character 
or  good  will,  men  who  are  emotionally  sick,  and  who  in  their  hearts  despise 
their  audiences.  Even  free  people  can  be  fooled  and  misled  —  but  not  all  of 
them,  and  not  for  long.  For  speech  is  more,  ever  so  much  more,  than  skills 
and  techniques.  Sooner  or  later  a  speaker  reveals  himself  as  a  person. 

Nor  does  this  principle  imply  that  either  a  speaker  or  his  speech  is  the 
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only  determining  factor  in  a  situation.  Although  speech  is  a  powerful  force 
in  affecting  human  belief  and  behavior,  there  are  other  forces:  economic 
conditions,  prevalent  anxieties,  inertia,  unreasoned  clinging  to  what  seems 
to  promise  security,  or,  conversely,  drives  toward  change  just  for  the  sake 
of  change.  What  this  principle  does  claim  is  that,  other  factors  in  the  total 
situation  being  equal,  a  worthy  person  skilled  in  the  techniques  of  speech 
will  be  more  persuasive  than  an  unworthy  person  equally  skilled.  It  up- 
holds the  conviction  that,  given  an  equal  chance  through  free  and  persuasive 
discourse,  truth  and  justice  will  ultimately  prevail  over  falsehood  and 
injustice. 

The  conception  of  the  able  person  set  forth  here  is  in  harmony^  with 
tHat^feveloped  by~Ansrorle  in  hps  h'thic?:  fhV  ma"  is  endowed  with  cer- 
tain powers  to  choose  what  he jwi]l  become,  and  that  to  the  extent  that  he 
can^cheme^hg^^  that  man's  virtue  lies  in  the  un- 

folding of  his  human  and  lndividuaTabilities,  in  becoming  the  person  he 
potentially  is.   Aristotle  goes  on  to  say  that,  just  as  one  becomes  an  excel- 
lent harpist  through  exercising  his  musical  talent,  so  one  becomes  wise  i 
through  using  his  human  power  to  reason  and  imagine,  becomes  courageous  i 
by  doing  brave  acts,  or  just  and  generous  by  acting  justly  and  generously 
in  his  relations  with  other  people. 

Although  people  differ  in  the  importance  they  attach  to  specific  per- 
sonal qualities,  the  basic  qualities  of  the  able  person  that  constitute  his  ethos 
(the  persuasive  effect  of  the  person  himself  as  exerted  through  his  speaking) 
have  been  described  by  Aristotle  in  his  Art  of  Rhetoric  and  affirmed  by 
later  rhetoricians  as  character,  good  ivill,  and  good  judgme?it. 

Character  is  that  aspect  of  the  total  self  over  which  the  individual  has 
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the  maximum  degree  of  control.  It  is  the  relatively  stable  pattern  and  di- 
rection he  develops  and  follows  in  coping  with  things  and  events  and  in 
relating  himself  to  other  people.  It  is  the  only  aspect  of  the  total  person 
about  which  ethical  judgments  can  properly  be  made.  Whether  or  not  a 
person  likes  rhubarb  or  mystery  stories  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Whether  or 
not  he  removes  his  shoes  when  he  enters  a  house  is  a  matter  of  custom. 
Whether  he  makes  friends  quickly  or  slowly  is  a  matter  of  temperament. 
But  whether  or  not  he  cheats  on  examinations  is  a  matter  of  character  and 
thus  is  subject  to  ethical  judgment. 

The  core  of  an  able  person's  character  is  his  integrity,  that  wholeness  and 
harmony  within  himself  that  is  perceived  by  others  as  trustworthiness,  hon- 
esty, sincerity,  responsibility,  and  the  courage  to  act  upon  his  reasoned 
convictions. 

The  attitude  of  the  able  person  toward  his  listeners  is  one  of  friendly 
good  will.  It  is  an  expression  of  his  regard  for  the  worth  and  integrity  of 
others.  Such  an  attitude  results  neither  from  childish  self-centeredness  nor 
adolescent  anxiety  for  approval.  It  grows  out  of  a  mature  appraisal  and 
understanding  of  oneself  and  others.  If  a  speaker  is  apologetic  and  self- 
depreciating,  if  he  doesn't  believe  in  himself  or  the  importance  of  his  mes- 
sage, he  shouldn't  expect  his  listeners  to  have  confidence  in  him. 

Good  will  depends  ultimately  upon  good  emotional  health.  A  clever 
speaker  may  pretend  a  friendliness  and  respect  for  his  audience  and  a  poise 
and  self-respect  that  he  doesn't  actually  feel,  but  such  attitudes  are  genuine 
and  consistent  only  when  they  grow  out  of  a  basic  health  of  emotion, 
mind,  and  spirit.  For  human  communication,  like  most  other  human  activi- 
ties, involves  the  total  personality.  When  speech  is  effective,  it  is  the  prod- 
uct of  both  reason  and  feeling.  The  speaker  both  thinks  and  cares.  He 
reveals  that  what  he  wants  to  communicate  to  his  listeners  is  important  to 
him  and  that  he  believes  it  is  worth  listening  to,  but  also  that  his  emotions 
are  guided  by  his  reason. 

Although  the  basic  qualities  of  integrity  and  good  will  have  always  been 
esteemed  as  ideals  in  those  societies  whose  ethical  principles  derive  from 
Plato,  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  able  person  has  not  been 
one  who  necessarily  conforms  to  all  the  mores  of  his  society  and  time.  In 
fact,  those  individuals  whom  history  calls  greatest  in  character  have  often 
been  persons  who  have  either  proclaimed  a  morality  later  acknowledged  as 
nobler  and  more  humane  than  that  accepted  by  their  contemporaries,  or 
have  upheld  in  action  ethical  principles  acknowledged  verbally  by  others 
but  not  actually  practiced.  If  this  had  not  been  true,  there  could  have  been 
little  cultural  or  ethical  progress.  We  would  still  have  human  sacrifice  to 
appease  angry  gods,  human  slavery,  killing  of  unwanted  babies  and  old 
people,  torture  of  the  mentally  ill  to  drive  out  devils.  War  would  still  be 
considered  a  virtue  rather  than  the  price  of  failure  to  exercise  reason  and 
persuasion.  The  brotherhood  of  man  wouldn't  have  become  even  a  goal 
by  which  to  measure  the  actuality  of  human  relationships. 
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Whatever  his  profession  or  vocation,  a  person  eventually  reveals  his  char- 
acter and  his  attitude  toward  himself  and  others  in  his  work  —  in  the  way 
he  works  and  in  what  he  produces.  In  speech,  however,  he  reveals  himself 
even  more  readily,  fully,  and  accurately  because,  first,  his  materials  and  his 
tools  are  his  own  mind,  spirit,  language,  voice,  body;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause he  is  not  apart  from  his  audience  but  is  immediately  and  continuously 
confronting  it.  Even  when,  as  a  public  speaker,  he  doesn't  use  his  own 
words  —  for  example,  in  reading  a  ghost-written  speech,  reading  from  lit- 
erature, or  acting  —  more  of  these  conditions  prevail  than  in  other  activities. 
Language  alone  may  deceive  for  a  time,  but  the  physio-muscular  responses 
of  an  individual  to  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  seldom  lie.  Sooner  or 
later  signs  of  them  are  perceived  by  listeners  who  are  sensitive  to  all  com- 
municative cues,  not  to  language  alone. 

But  a  person  who  is  otherwise  able  is  not  necessarily  an  able  speaker. 
His  voice  and  articulation  may  be  defective,  his  vocabulary  may  be  incom- 
prehensible to  his  audience,  he  may  be  so  inhibited  by  an  audience  that  he 
is  not  at  his  best  in  public  speaking,  or  in  other  ways  he  may  not  know  how 
to  adapt  himself  and  his  speech  to  the  speech  situation.  There  are  count- 
less persons,  able  in  their  professions,  who  disprove  the  naive  assumption 
that  if  a  man  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and  is  worthy  of  respect,  he 
will,  by  those  very  facts,  be  an  able  speaker. 

But  the  power  of  speech,  unlike  musical  ability  and  some  other  special 
talents,  is  possessed  by  every  normal  human  being.  Given  normal  physical 
equipment  and  a  genuine  desire,  any  able  person  can  become  an  able 
speaker.  This  doesn't  mean  that  anybody  can  become  a  professional  spell- 
binder or  a  renowned  orator.  It  does  mean  that  anybody  who  tries  hard 
enough  can  learn  to  speak  effectively  in  the  situations  he  encounters  in  his 
work,  in  his  social  relationships,  in  his  church  and  fraternal  organizations, 
and  in  discharging  his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen. 

SECOND    BASIC    PRINCIPLE  '• 

The  able  speaker  thinks  rationally  and  creatively. 

Trustworthiness,  sincerity,  and  good  will,  though  essential  to  effective 
speaking,  are  not  enough.  The  able  speaker  uses  reason  and  imagination  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  to  perceive  and  attack  problems.  His  use  of  these 
powers  is  perceived  by  his  listeners  as  evidence  of  sound  judgment,  good 
sense,  flexibility  in  adapting  to  the  speech  situation,  competence  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  and  a  certain  healthy  perspective  of  himself  that  results  in 
a  sense  of  humor. 

Thinking  is  necessary  not  only  in  applying  principles  and  techniques  in 
the  study  of  speech,  but  in  meeting  many  everyday  speech  situations  and 
all  public  speaking  situations.  You  may  size  up  a  speech  situation  or  an 
audience  reaction  and  adapt  to  it  intuitively,  that  is,  without  a  conscious 
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process  of  reasoning.  But  such  rapid  thinking  is  still  thinking  —  it  is  not 
merely  "instinctive"  reaction.  If  it  is  to  be  dependable  it  must  be  performed 
by  a  mind  that  thinks  reflectively,  that  directs  its  own  thinking  consciously 
when  the  situation  permits.  Moreover,  conscious  analysis  is  necessary  in 
evaluating  intuitive  analyses  and  adaptations  in  order  to  learn  from  mis- 
takes. Even  the  most  inspired  poet  or  artist  must  become  his  own  critic, 
must  apply  his  reason  to  the  products  of  his  inspiration  and  intuition. 

But  the  power  to  think  doesn't  lie  in  reasoning  alone.  It  also  involves 
creative  imagination:  the  power  to  visualize  what  might  be,  to  formulate 
tentative  solutions  to  problems,  to  create  experience  for  oneself  and  for 
others.  Speech  serves  many  needs  and  purposes  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  logic.  Through  speech  we  acknowledge  our  awareness  of  other  peo- 
ple and  their  importance  to  us.  We  try  to  express  and  to  evoke  love,  sym- 
pathy, merriment,  indignation,  courage,  reverence.  We  seek  to  share  por- 
tions of  our  personal  experience  and  thus  to  transcend  our  separateness; 
our  satisfaction  is  in  hearing  our  listener  say,  "I  know  what  you  mean." 
Sometimes  we  may  win  the  poet's  reward:  "That's  what  I've  felt  myself 
but  could  never  put  into  words."  Communication  in  these  instances  may 
be  much  more  than  sharing  an  emotion.  It  may  include  insight  into  some 
aspect  of  life  that  had  been  hidden  or  vague  before.  It  may  inspire  us  to 
live  with  more  zest  and  purpose  and  compassion.   But  this  kind  of  speech 
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does  not  result  from  logic  or  cold  facts.  It  is  the  product  of  creative  im- 
agination. 

Yet  there  are  times  when  speech  must  be  factual  and  logical.  When  a 
political  candidate  claims  our  support  we  have  the  right  and  duty  to  de- 
mand proof,  that  is,  logical  reasons  anchored  firmly  in  verifiable  evidence. 
When  we  are  given  directions  for  a  chemical  compound  or  for  improving 
our  speech,  we  expect  the  directions  to  lead  to  the  desired  result  if  we  fol- 
low them  carefully.  If  we  argue  that  democracy  is  better  than  commu- 
nism, and  mean  more  than  just  "I  like  it  better,"  our  listeners  are  entitled 
to  know  from  what  premises  or  standards  of  value  we  are  arguing.  When 
speech  is  intended  to  assert  or  interpret  facts,  when  beliefs  or  values  are 
in  question,  speakers  and  listeners  must  be  concerned  with  truth  and  logic. 
When  problems  have  to  be  solved  and  decisions  made,  thinking  and  speech 
should  meet  the  tests  of  reliability  and  reason.  Much  of  what  happens  to 
oneself  and  others  depends  upon  it. 

To  become  an  able  speaker  you  must  possess  or  develop  character  and 
good  will,  but  you  must  also  learn  to  use  the  power  you  were  endowed 
with  as  a  human  being:  the  power  to  think  rationally  and  creatively. 

THIRD    BASIC    PRINCIPLE 

The  able  speaker's  immediate  purpose  is  to 
communicate  ideas  and  feelings  to  his  listeners. 

We  often  speak  when  our  purpose  is  not  to  communicate  ideas  or  feel- 
ings to  others.  We  talk  to  ourselves,  with  or  without  other  people  present; 
we  talk  just  to  let  off  steam;  we  may  talk  to  try  to  find  out  what  we  mean, 
or  as  an  automatic  gesture  of  polite  behavior.  Although  these  kinds  of  talk 
have  their  uses,  the  main  interest  of  this  book  is  in  the  speaking  we  do  when 
we  intend  to  communicate  ideas  and  feelings  to  our  listeners. 

Communication  through  speech,  as  through  any  other  medium,  requires 
both  a  sender  of  a  message  and  a  receiver.  It  is  a  two-way  process.  It  is 
not  just  the  mechanical  sending  and  registering  of  a  message,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  teletype,  however.  Communication  is  the  transference  of  meaning, 
and  meaning  depends  upon  the  listener  as  well  as  the  intention  of  the 
speaker. 

The  meanings  we  wish  to  communicate  are  in  our  own  nervous  system. 
We  cannot  put  them  on  a  conveyor  belt  and  move  them  from  our  mind  | 
into  the  mind  of  the  listener.    In  speech,  we  represent  these  meanings  by  ,j 
uttering  the  sounds  of  language  and  by  making  visible  signs  through  bodily  | 
action.  Through  his  ears  and  eyes  the  listener  receives  these  cues  and  inter-  j 
prets  them.    Communication  occurs  to  the  extent  that  the  message  of  the 
speaker  is  received  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  listener  and  calls  up  corre- 
sponding meanings  in  his  mind. 

What  the  speaker  says  is  his  own  response  to  his  perception  of  the  situa- 
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tion.  The  listener's  response  is  to  his  own  perception  of  the  total  situation, 
which,  of  course,  includes  the  utterance  of  the  speaker.  A  listener  may 
recognize  every  word  the  speaker  says  and  still  may  honestly  say,  or  may 
indicate  through  his  actions,  "I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about." 
Speaker  and  listener  must  share,  or  must  come  to  share,  approximately  the 
same  frame  of  reference  in  regard  to  what  is  being  talked  about,  must 
make  approximately  the  same  relevant  assumptions,  in  addition  to  recog- 
nizing the  same  objective  meanings  or  denotations  of  the  words,  if  they  are 
to  "speak  the  same  language." 

Moreover,  there  must  be  harmony  between  the  speaker's  language  and 
what  he  "says"  through  vocal  expression  and  bodily  action  if  he  is  to  con- 
trol the  process  of  communication.  If  the  message  he  unintentionally  com- 
municates is  in  conflict  with  the  meanings  he  intends,  his  speaking  is  inef- 
fective. This  can  happen  when  the  speaker  is  insincere,  a  posturer,  an 
exhibitionist;  but  it  can  also  happen  because  of  uncontrolled  nervous  ten- 
sion, distracting  mannerisms,  or  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  communication 
through  speech.  The  pragmatic  test  is:  To  what  extent  does  the  speaker 
stir  up  in  the  listener  the  meanings  he  intends?  This  question  can  be  an- 
swered only  in  terms  of  the  listener's  response. 

The  response  may  be  verbal,  nonverbal,  or  both.  It  may  be  overt  or 
implicit  or  both.  It  may  be  immediate  or  delayed  or  both.  In  conversation 
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and  discussion,  the  response  is  usually  immediate  and  indicates  fairly  well 
whether  or  not  communication  has  been  accomplished.  But  in  most  public 
speaking  and  reading  situations  the  speaker  can  only  infer  from  nonverbal 
signs  or  cues  the  extent  to  which  he  is  achieving  the  communication  of  the 
meanings  he  intends.  This  makes  it  vitally  important  that  the  speaker  adapt 
his  speech  to  his  listeners  and  to  the  speech  situation,  and  that  he  cultivate 
sensitivity  to  nonverbal  signs  and  flexibility  in  responding  to  them. 

Although  communication  requires  at  least  two  persons,  and  the  listener 
must  take  his  part,  the  able  speaker  assumes  full  responsibility  for  initiating 
the  process  and  for  his  own  role  in  it. 

FOURTH    BASIC    PRINCIPLE 


The  able  speaker's  basic  purpose  is  to  relate  himself  to  his 
listeners  toward  the  achievement  of  some  productive  end. 

Communication  is  a  means,  not  an  end  in  itself,  for  underlying  the  imme- 
diate purpose  of  communication,  there  is,  even  in  most  everyday  speech,  a 
basic  purpose  of  achieving  some  end,  of  getting  something  done.  Through 
communication  the  speaker  relates  himself  to  one  or  more  other  persons 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  or  goal. 

The  end  sought  by  the  able  speaker  is  productive.  He  seeks  to  share 
information,  knowledge,  or  experience;  to  help  solve  mutual  problems,  to 
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get  work  done;  to  test  evidence  and  reasoning  through  discussion  and  de- 
bate; to  express  and  to  evoke  in  his  listeners  feelings  of  human  solidarity, 
to  heighten  awareness,  lift  the  spirit,  or  relax  tensions.  He  speaks  to  per- 
suade others  to  accept  and  act  upon  beliefs  that  he  himself  has  arrived  at 
through  his  own  best  thinking  and  for  whose  soundness  he  accepts  respon- 
sibility. The  relatedness  sought  by  the  able  speaker  is  based  upon  respect 
and  concern  for  himself  and  for  others.  It  is  guided  by  the  Golden  Rule 
and  by  a  corollary  of  the  Golden  Rule:  Whatsoever  you  do  unto  others 
you  do  also  unto  yourself. 

Nonproductive  ends  are  sought  by  speakers  who  perceive  themselves  or 
others  as  "things"  to  be  manipulated  and  exploited.  A  person  may  speak  to 
display  and  "sell"  himself  as  if  he  were  merchandise,  or  to  win  applause  for 
his  brilliance  of  mind,  his  sonorous  voice,  the  splendor  of  his  vocabulary. 
He  may  use  speech  to  seek  power  over  others  through  appealing  to  their 
fears  and  prejudices.  Or  he  may  use  speech  and  listening  to  renounce  his 
own  integrity,  to  submit  to  authority  not  gained  through  competence  or 
to  the  anonymous  authority  of  the  crowd  or  public  opinion.  A  person  may 
speak  only  to  vent  his  own  irrational  passions  of  hatred  and  vindictiveness. 
He  may  speak  to  deceive  and  mislead  his  listeners  in  order  to  further  his 
own  selfish  ends. 

Public  speech  is  nonproductive  even  when  the  speaker  "means  well," 
if  it  is  motivated  only  by  the  urge  to  say  something  without  having  some- 
thing to  say,  if  it  is  parrot-talk  or  a  repetition  of  what  listeners  already 
know  as  well  as  the  speaker.  Productive  speaking  is  not  the  grandiloquent 
outburst  still  sometimes  heard  from  the  political  platform.  It  is  not  the 
monotonous,  rhythmical  song  still  heard  from  some  pulpits.  It  is  not  the 
droning  of  sterile  facts  before  dozing  students.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  bom- 
bastic declamation  still  sometimes  heard  from  school  and  college  orators, 
debaters,  and  oral  readers.  Productive  speaking  accomplishes  something 
worth  while  for  both  speaker  and  listeners. 

In  preparation  for  public  speaking  and  reading,  it  is  important  that  you 
consciously  determine  and  formulate  the  end  you  seek.  Otherwise  both 
your  own  time  and  that  of  your  listeners  is  likely  to  be  wasted.  General 
ends  may  be  classified  as  to  instruct,  to  explore,  to  stimulate,  and  td  persuade. 
But  you  must  go  further  and  state  for  yourself  the  specific  end  you  wish 
to  accomplish  in  relating  yourself  to  your  particular  audience.  Your  state- 
ment could  be,  for  example,  "I  want  my  listeners  to  understand  what  is 
known  about  the  relationship  of  smoking  to  lung  cancer";  or  "I  want  my 
audience  to  vote  for  Bill  Smith  for  president  of  the  student  body";  or 
"I  want  my  audience  to  gain  a  new  experience  through  listening  to  Robert 
Frost's  poem  'Home  Burial.'  " 

Productive  ends  are  those  that  affirm  life,  that  promote  the  fulfillment 
of  human  potentialities  and  values.  Nonproductive  ends  negate  and  waste 
life,  stunt  or  destroy  individual  potentialities.  The  ultimate  test  of  speech 
is  what  happens  to  speaker,  listeners,  and  society  in  terms  of  human  values. 
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The  able  speaker  makes 
a  sound  analysis  of  the 
speech  situation  and 
adapts  his  speech  to  it. 
Sir  Winston  Churchill. 


Through  speech  the  able  speaker  seeks  to  relate  himself  to  others  toward 
the  achievement  of  a  worthy  end. 


FIFTH    BASIC    PRINCIPLE 

The  able  speaker  makes  a  sound  analysis  of 
the  speech  situation  and  adapts  his  speech  to  it. 

Suppose  your  hobby  is  making  pottery.  You  wouldn't  call  yourself  an 
expert  but  you  have  learned  enough  so  that  you  are  invited  to  speak  both 
to  the  ceramics  club  of  your  college  and  to  a  local  Scout  troop.  Since  your 
subject  is  the  same  for  both  speeches,  will  you  prepare  and  give  the  same 
speech?   Not  if  you  know  as  much  about  speaking  as  you  do  about  pottery. 

Since  your  immediate  purpose  in  speech  is  to  stir  up  in  your  listeners' 
minds  the  meanings  you  intend,  and  since  your  basic  purpose  is  to  relate 
yourself  to  your  listeners  toward  the  achievement  of  some  end,  you  must 
always  analyze  the  particular  speech  situation  and  adapt  your  speech  to  it. 
And  no  two  situations  are  ever  ide?itical,  even  in  your  speech  class,  where 
your  audience  will  consist  of  the  same  persons  each  time.  Your  own  point 
of  view  in  regard  to  any  subject  is  never  twice  the  same,  because  it  is  af- 
fected by  everything  that  happens  to  you  —  your  daily  experiences,  new 
knowledge,  your  ever-shifting  scale  of  minor  values,  your  emotions.  The 
same  is  true  of  your  listeners.  Before  every  speech  or  oral  reading  you 
must  make  a  new  analysis  of  the  total  situation,  and  you  must  develop  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  adapt  your  speech  to  the  specific  situation. 

The  total  speech  situation  includes   (i)   you,  with  your  interests  and 
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knowledge,  needs  and  purposes,  and  experience;  and  (2)  your  listeners, 
with  their  knowledge  and  interests  in  relation  to  your  subject,  their  needs 
and  purposes,  their  experiences.  To  the  extent  that  you  and  your  listeners 
are  affected  by  the  occasion,  time,  place,  physical  surroundings,  and  other 
external  factors  —  even  those  distant  in  time  and  space  —  such  factors  be- 
come elements  of  the  total  situation.  Your  perception  and  analysis  of  this 
situation  will  determine  what  you  say  and  how  you  say  it.  But  your  listen- 
ers' perception  and  evaluation  of  the  situation  will  determine  whether  or 
not  you  achieve  the  communication  and  the  basic  purpose  you  intend.  It 
follows,  then,  that  you  must  extend  your  own  understanding  to  include, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  an  awareness  of  your  listeners'  points  of  view. 
Does  this  mean  that  you  should  choose  a  subject  primarily  because  you 
think  your  audience  is  already  interested  in  it,  or  because  it  will  impress 
or  flatter  your  audience?  Certainly  there  are  times  when  a  speaker's  subject 
is  dictated  by  the  interests  of  an  audience.  An  eminent  heart  specialist, 
invited  to  speak  at  a  medical  convention,  is  not  expected  to  talk  about  deep- 
sea  fishing.  A  professional  photographer  will,  of  course,  speak  on  photog- 
raphy when  he  addresses  the  college  camera  club.  In  your  class  speeches 
you  will  naturally  keep  in  mind  that  your  classmates  are  no  longer  high 
school  students  and  that  they  aren't  yet  business  executives  or  labor  lead- 
ers, legislators,  or  educators.  Occasionally  a  subject,  however  interesting  to 
the  speaker,  may  be  outside  the  range  of  a  particular  audience's  interests, 
and  some  subjects  presuppose  a  background  listeners  may  not  have. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  managers  of  professional  speakers  have  learned,  if  a 
speaker  knows  his  subject  thoroughly,  if  he  is  himself  on  fire  with  it,  and 
if  he  adapts  his  speech  to  his  particular  audience,  he  is  likely  to  interest  his 
listeners.  Genuine  interest  is  contagious.  You  can  test  this  by  falling  into 
conversation  with  a  cab  driver  and  drawing  him  out;  or  with  a  salesman, 
a  corner  grocer,  a  campus  policeman,  a  nurse  —  or  even  a  hobo.  If  you 
are  even  a  fairly  good  listener,  you  will  usually  find  yourself  caught  up  in 
his  interests. 

When  you  have  a  choice,  you  are  much  more  likely  to  interest  your  au- 
dience if  you  choose  a  subject  that  is  compelling  to  you  and  that  you  really 
know  something  about  than  if  you  decide  on  a  subject  solely  because  you 
think  your  audience  is  already  interested  in  it.  Certainly  it  would  seem 
eminently  safe  to  assume  that  most  of  your  classmates  are  interested  in 
dating  and  intercollegiate  sports.  Yet  it  would  be  possible  to  bore  them 
excruciatingly  on  either  subject.  You  have  probably  had  the  experience  of 
enrolling  in  a  course  in  your  favorite  study,  only  to  find  the  lectures  so 
dull  that  you  lost  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  you've  had  to  take 
a  course  you  disliked  or  believed  too  hard  for  you,  and  found  to  your  sur- 
prise that  it  was  fascinating. 

The  vital  problems,  then,  are:  first,  to  analyze  your  particular  audience 
in  relation  to  a  specific  subject;  and,  secondly,  to  adapt  your  subject  to 
your  audience  through  your  methods  of  development  and  style  of  Ian- 
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guage  and  delivery.  You  must  start  where  your  audience  is;  but,  if  you  are 
to  motivate  their  interest  and  attention  and  say  something  worth  listen- 
ing to,  you  must  lead  them  to  a  new  experience  of  some  kind:  new  knowl- 
edge, new  understanding  of  a  problem,  new  insight  into  experience,  an 
intensification  of  awareness  or  appreciation,  or,  at  least,  a  laugh  or  a  chuckle 
they  wouldn't  have  had  if  you  hadn't  evoked  it  through  speech. 

Analysis  and  adaptation  are  just  as  important  in  conversation,  discussion, 
and  oral  reading  as  in  making  a  speech.  If  your  contribution  to  private 
or  public  discussion  or  the  selection  you  read  is  to  be  meaningful  to  your 
listeners  and  is  to  be  a  step  toward  some  mutually  desired  end,  you  must 
consider  your  listeners'  interests  and  needs  as  well  as  your  own. 

Adapting  to  Other  Factors.  Not  only  in  classroom  speeches  but  in 
those  outside  class,  you  will  need  to  adapt  your  speech  to  a  time  limit, 
either  specifically  designated  or  generally  understood.  Many  subjects  are 
so  broad  or  complex  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  meaningful  on 
them  in  a  single  speech,  especially  in  class,  when  your  time  limit  is  often 
four  or  five  minutes.  You  must  choose  a  specific  aspect  of  such  a  subject. 
A  short  speech  on  "the  general  principles"  of  almost  anything  is  almost 
sure  to  be  dull,  since  it  is  necessarily  made  up  of  generalities  expressed  in 
highly  abstract  language. 

Such  factors  as  the  time  of  day,  the  weather,  and  distractions  must  some- 
times be  considered  even  in  classroom  speaking.  You  will  have  to  work 
hard  to  hold  your  listeners'  interest  if  your  class  meets  just  before  or  after 
lunch,  if  the  sun  hasn't  shone  for  weeks,  if  spring  is  bursting  into  glory  out- 
side, if  windows  are  open  and  trucks  are  screeching  on  the  street  below, 
or  if  a  cold-blooded  janitor  has  turned  the  thermostat  so  high  that  your 
listeners  are  mopping  their  brows  and  fanning  themselves. 

The  size  of  the  room  or  auditorium,  its  acoustics  and  furnishings,  are  also 
factors  you  must  take  into  account  in  adapting  the  delivery  of  your  speech 
to  the  situation.  Although  these  will  probably  remain  constant  for  your 
classroom  speeches,  they  will  vary  widely  in  your  other  speechmaking  and 
must  always  be  analyzed  and  adapted  to.  Whether  or  not  the  auditorium 
is  equipped  with  a  public  address  system  and,  if  so,  whether  or  not  you 
should  use  it,  present  another  condition  you  must  consider  in  many  situa- 
tions outside  speech  class. 

Both  in  the  classroom  and  elsewhere  it  is  important  that  you  know 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  other  speakers  besides  yourself.  If  there  are 
to  be,  then,  whenever  possible,  you  should  find  out  whether  or  not  all 
speeches  are  to  be  on  the  same  general  subject  or  theme.  Whether  they 
are  or  not  will  make  an  important  difference  in  your  analysis  and  adapta- 
tion, both  in  preparation  and  during  your  speech. 

Although  the  occasion  is  seldom  a  factor  in  your  classroom  speeches,  it 
is  a  vital  factor  in  other  speaking.  You  and  your  classmates  are  basically 
the  same  persons  at  a  football  rally,  at  a  formal  tea,  in  speech  class,  and  in 
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dormitory  bull  sessions,  but  your  external  behavior  and  your  speech  vary 
as  much  as  your  dress  in  adapting  yourselves  to  these  various  occasions. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  public  speaking  and  reading.  Just  as  you 
wouldn't  appear  to  make  a  talk  at  a  vesper  service  dressed  in  Bermuda 
shorts  and  loafers,  you  wouldn't  use  the  slang  appropriate  to  a  picnic.  Al- 
though you  might  speak  on  the  same  general  subject,  you  would  choose 
different  aspects  of  it  and  would  develop  them  quite  differently  at  a  frater- 
nity banquet,  a  Kiwanis  luncheon,  or  a  high  school  reunion. 

Your  study  of  a  specific  audience  —  the  individuals  who  compose  your 
speech  class  —  has  already  begun.  This  audience  provides  a  real-life  situa- 
tion for  learning  to  adapt  your  speech  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  a  spe- 
cific group  of  listeners.  It  is  an  audience  constant  enough  for  thorough 
analysis  but  different  enough  each  time  you  speak  on  a  new  subject  to 
challenge  your  capacity  for  sound  analysis  and  flexibility  in  adaptation. 

But  real  skill  in  analysis  and  adaptation  depend  upon  your  continuous 
and  sympathetic  study  of  yourself  and  other  people,  probing  beneath  the 
surfaces  of  action  and  talk  to  understand  better  why  people  act  and  talk 
as  they  do,  what  they  need  and  love  and  hope  for,  what  dreams  they  dream 
and  what  visions  they  see. 

XTH    BASIC    PRINCIPLE 

The  able  speaker  achieves  an  effective  speech  style  through  the 
integration  of  language,  vocal  expression,  and  bodily  action. 

You  may  be  used  to  thinking  of  style  only  in  connection  with  clothing 
and  personal  ornamentation,  or  with  art  and  music.  Actually  anything  that 
is  done  is  done  in  a  certain  manner,  a  certain  style.  Although  culture  affects 
style,  each  individual  person  develops  his  own  style  of  life,  his  own  individ- 
ual mode  of  expressing  himself  and  responding  to  his  environment. 

In  writing,  style  depends  almost  entirely  upon  choice  of  language,  with 
punctuation  and  a  few  other  devices  playing  minor  roles.  In  speech,  how- 
ever, words  are  always  vocalized  and  are  accompanied  by  some  kind  of 
bodily  action.  The  objective  meaning  of  the  language  used  is  modified,  in- 
tensified, or  may  even  be  negated  by  vocal  expression  and  bodily  action. 
Thus,  by  the  style  of  speech  is  meant  the  order  and  movement  of  ideas  and 
feelings  as  expressed  in  the  oral  medinm\  that  is,  through  the  combination 
of  language,  vocal  expression,  and  bodily  action. 

Every  person  who  speaks  at  all  has  a  style.  Whatever  his  style,  it  reveals 
more  about  him  than  he  is  usually  aware  of.  The  person  who  has  built  a 
shell  about  himself  not  only  tends  to  use  impersonal  language  but  to  utter 
it  in  a  monotone;  his  muscle  tone  further  reveals  his  desire  to  withdraw 
from  his  audience.  The  effusive  girl  who  "simply  adores"  everything  from 
her  current  steady  to  popcorn  reveals  herself  not  only  in  her  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  verbal  superlatives  but  in  her  uncontrolled  vocal  expression  and 
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gestures.   The  plodder's  slowness  shows  not  only  in  his  dull  language  but 
in  the  unresponsiveness  of  his  voice  and  body. 

Although  a  person's  style  is  revealed  to  some  extent  in  everything  he  does, 
skill  in  the  use  of  techniques  is  necessary  to  the  free  expression  of  style  in 
any  particular  activity.  This  is  readily  recognized  and  acknowledged  in 
relation  to  music,  architecture,  creative  writing  —  or  baseball,  cooking,  or 
gardening.  But  because  every  normal  person  has  been  talking  since  he  was 
about  two  years  old,  it  is  sometimes  assumed  that  he  attains  skill  in  speech 
without  attention  or  effort.  Or  it  is  assumed  that  skill  in  using  written  lan- 
guage will  automatically  produce  an  effective  style  of  speech,  or  that  if  a 
person  knows  his  subject  well  he  will  inevitably  speak  well.  But  an  effec- 
tive style  in  designing  bridges  or  pitching  a  baseball  does  not  guarantee  an 
effective  style  in  talking  about  bridges  or  baseball.  Neither  does  an  effec- 
tive style  of  writing  guarantee  that  the  writer  can  read  his  own  writings 
aloud  in  such  a  manner  that  the  virtues  of  his  style  are  perceptible  to  his 
listeners.  Mastery  of  the  skills  and  techniques  of  speech  is  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  an  effective  style  of  speech. 

The  Language  of  Speech.  In  speaking,  as  in  writing,  you  of  course  use 
American  English.   In  this  speech  course,  as  in  your  English  composition 
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courses,  you  will  pay  attention  to  vocabulary,  grammar,  syntax,  and  the 
forms  of  discourse.  It  is  possible  that  your  composition  teachers  have  urged 
you  to  use  an  informal,  colloquial  style  in  writing  essays  and  themes. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  important  differences  between  the  language  of 
writing  and  the  language  of  speech.  They  are  rooted  in  vital  differences 
between  the  two  situations: 

i.  Writing  depends  upon  language  alone;  in  speech,  meanings  are  com- 
municated through  language-voice-action,  a  unified  medium,  not  separate 
media.  George  Bernard  Shaw  once  said,  "There  are  fifty  ways  of  saying 
Yes,  and  five  hundred  of  saying  No,  but  only  one  way  of  writing  them 
down." 

2.  Both  writing  and  reading  are  usually  solitary  activities;  by  its  very 
nature  speech  is  social. 

3.  Written  language  represents  the  outcome  of  thinking;  the  language 
of  speech  represents  thinking-going-on. 

4.  Written  language  is  congealed,  set.  Because  it  is  congealed,  it  may 
become  permanent.  But  speech  exists  only  in  the  moment  of  utterance.  It 
cannot  truly  be  preserved  in  a  written  record,  on  tape,  or  even  in  a  sound 
movie. 

5.  Except  for  letters,  a  piece  of  writing  is  necessarily  addressed  "to  whom 
it  may  concern";  speech  is  addressed  to  a  particular  audience,  at  a  particu- 
lar time,  on  a  specific  occasion.  The  writer-reader  relationship  is  thus  dis- 
tant in  time  and  space,  whereas  the  speaker-listener  relationship  is  usually 
immediate  and  close. 

6.  Again  except  for  letters,  a  reader's  response  to  what  he  reads  is  sel- 
dom communicated  to  the  author.  But  a  listener's  response  is  immediate, 
and  a  speaker's  response  to  his  listeners  is  —  or  should  be  —  immediate  and 
direct  too. 

These  basic  differences  in  situation  should  result  in  spoken  language  that 
is  more  personal  and  direct  than  written  language;  that  makes  up  in  flexibil- 
ity for  what  it  necessarily  loses  in  precision.  Spoken  language  must  be  im- 
mediately comprehensible  to  the  specific  listener;  the  reader  can  reread,  but 
the  listener  cannot  re-hear.  For  the  same  reason,  spoken  language  has 
greater  need  of  vividness;  it  must  convey  its  message  at  once  or  never.  But 
in  conveying  its  message  it  does  have  help  that  written  language  doesn't: 
the  voice  and  body  of  the  living  speaker. 

The  Instruments  of  Speech.  The  instruments  of  speech  are  voice  and 
bodily  action.  Without  at  least  adequate  skill  in  using  them,  effective  com- 
munication cannot  take  place  —  regardless  of  the  depth  of  ideas,  diligence 
of  preparation,  discrimination  in  choice  of  words,  or  the  noble  character 
of  the  speaker. 

The  wisest  philosopher  fails  as  a  speaker  if  he  cannot  be  heard.  A  lec- 
turer may  be  renowned  in  his  field,  but  if  he  stands  rigidly  and  makes  but 
one  gesture  like  a  semaphore  signalling  a  train,  his  listeners  will  have  a  hard 
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time  concentrating  upon  his  ideas.  An  oral  reader  whose  voice  sounds  like 
gravel  rolled  in  a  tin  bucket  is  unlikely  to  deepen  his  audience's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  literature  he  chooses  to  read. 

A  speaker's  use  of  voice  and  bodily  action  not  only  affects  the  com- 
munication of  his  meanings  but  often,  even  when  he  is  understood,  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  he  achieves  the  end  he  seeks.  You  may  verify  this 
from  your  everyday  experience.  You  may  know  a  person  whose  speech 
rubs  you  the  wrong  way,  not  because  his  requests  or  comments  are  unrea- 
sonable but  simply  because  his  voice  is  irritating.  Whether  or  not  you 
become  angry  when  someone  disagrees  with  you  depends  often  not  upon 
the  words  that  are  said,  but  upon  how  they  are  said.  Whether  or  not  you 
accept  and  follow  sound  advice  may  be  largely  a  matter  of  the  vocal 
expression  and  physical  mannerisms  of  the  adviser. 

In  the  same  way,  skill  in  using  the  tools  of  voice  and  bodily  action  is  often 
decisive  in  public  speaking  and  discussion.  It  is  of  great  importance  in 
interpretative  reading.  It  is  futile  and  unrealistic  to  say  that  listeners  ought 
to  put  forth  the  effort  to  understand  what  is  meant  in  spite  of  grating  voices 
or  sloppy  articulation,  the  distraction  of  and-uh's  or  aimless  shifting  of  the 
body,  the  I-see-a-cat-does-the-cat-see-me  monotony  of  inflection.  The  fact 
is,  people  will  not  often  make  that  effort. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  how  something  is  said  is  more  impor- 
tant than  what  is  said.  What  is  said  must  be  worth  listening  to;  how  it  is 
said  determines  whether  or  not  the  speaker  will  be  heard  and  understood. 
Important  ideas  uttered  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  be  understood  or 
are  misunderstood  are  lost.  Drivel  uttered  in  a  clearly  audible  voice  with 
graceful  gestures  is  still  drivel. 

The  Basic  Pattern  of  Public  Speech.  An  able  person's  basic  speech  need 
is  to  acquire  the  oral  skills  that  will  reveal  in  conversation  his  real  powers 
and  potentialities  as  an  individual,  for  conversation  —  the  lively  and  direct 
exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  by  intelligent  and  cultivated  people  — 
provides  the  basic  pattern  for  an  effective  style  in  public  speech.  This  pat- 
tern must  be  adapted  to  the  particular  speech  situation;  in  speech,  as  in  any 
other  art,  good  style  depends  upon  harmony  between  form  and  substance, 
between  pattern  and  function.  A  speech  style  that  bears  no  relationship  to 
the  ideas  expressed,  to  the  situation  and  the  need  inherent  in  it,  reveals  as 
poor  taste  as  does  the  furnishing  of  a  seaside  cottage  with  priceless  antiques 
—  or  a  colonial  mansion  with  chrome  and  plastics. 

The  conversational  pattern  in  language  and  delivery  must  be  heightened 
and  projected  in  public  speech.  It  should  keep  the  essential  qualities  of 
spontaneity,  clarity,  intense  communicativeness,  and  as  great  a  simplicity 
as  the  subject  and  the  situation  permit. 

An  effective  style  of  speech  reveals  the  total  quality  of  the  able  person, 
the  fabric  of  his  mind  and  spirit. 
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SEVENTH    BASIC    PRINCIPLE 


The  able  speaker  is  a  good  listener. 

"It  takes  two  to  speak  the  truth,"  said  Thoreau,  "one  to  speak  and  an- 
other to  hear."  Your  speech  class  provides  special  opportunities  for  prac- 
tice and  improvement  not  only  in  speaking  but  in  listening.  If  there  are 
twenty-five  students  in  your  class,  you  will  probably  be  a  listener  at  least 
96  per  cent  of  the  time.  You  will  learn  from  experience  that  a  speaker  can 
do  his  best  only  when  he  believes  he  is  being  listened  to,  that  a  respon- 
sive audience  gives  him  confidence  and  enthusiasm  —  which  in  turn  reward 
the  listener. 

Listening  is  not  just  a  matter  of  keeping  quiet  while  another  person  talks, 
not  just  the  courteous  pose  of  sitting  still  in  an  audience.  Even  when  silent, 
it  is  an  active  participation  in  communication.  It  is  an  earnest  and  honest 
striving  to  see  from  the  speaker's  point  of  view,  to  understand  his  feelings, 
to  share  his  experiences.  Its  techniques  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  speech 
being  listened  to. 

Listening  when  the  speaker's  main  purpose  is  to  instruct  is  listening  to 
learn.  It  is  the  kind  of  listening  you  do  most  often  in  college  and  one  of 
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the  most  essential  all  your  life.  How  much  you  learn  depends  upon  your 
ability  to  concentrate,  to  perceive  the  structure  of  the  ideas  being  ex- 
plained, to  relate  what  is  new  to  what  you  already  know.  Such  listening 
becomes  creative  when  it  results  in  new  concepts,  new  insights,  the  trans- 
forming of  information  into  real  knowledge. 

If  a  speaker  is  telling  of  his  adventures  in  Alaska,  or  a  reader  is  interpret- 
ing a  scene  from  Hamlet,  the  appreciative  listener  opens  the  doors  of  his 
mind  and  shares  vicariously  the  experiences  and  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  traveler  or  of  the  troubled  Dane.  The  speaker  can  knock  on  those  doors 
but  only  the  listener  himself  can  open  them. 

In  discussion,  listening  must  become  creative  if  the  discussion  is  to  be  a 
real  sharing  of  thinking-in-process.  But  sometimes  we  deceive  ourselves: 
we  think  we  are  listening  when  actually  we  are  only  preparing  our  objec- 
tions and  counterarguments.  Discussion  is  the  concept  of  democracy  in 
action.  It  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  better  decisions  can  be  reached 
when  varying  points  of  view  are  taken  into  account.  But  two  heads  are 
no  better  than  one  when  one  of  them  doesn't  listen. 

In  listening  to  speeches  touching  on  our  convictions,  the  kind  of  listen- 
ing we  do  becomes  of  vital  importance.  When  a  speaker  is  trying  to  change 
our  beliefs  and  behavior,  when  he  is  trying  to  sell  us  either  goods  or  argu- 
ments, we  need  to  listen  critically.  Critical  listening  is  neither  passive  ac- 
quiescence nor  unreflective  dismissal.  To  reject  an  idea  without  listening 
to  it  is  as  unintelligent  as  to  accept  it  without  examining  it. 

Listening  to  Listeners.  The  able  speaker  also  "listens"  to  his  audience  as 
he  speaks.  He  watches  facial  expressions  and  bodily  movements  for  cues 
that  tell  him  whether  or  not  he  has  the  attention  and  interest  of  his  audi- 
ence, whether  or  not  he  is  actually  communicating  the  meanings  he  intends, 
the  extent  to  which  he  may  be  achieving  the  end  he  seeks.  Communication 
through  speech  is  actually,  in  a  sense,  talk  going  both  ways  at  once.  The 
able  speaker  acquires  sensitiveness  and  skill  in  perceiving  and  interpreting 
the  "language"  of  nonverbal  as  well  as  verbal  communication.  He  learns 
to  discriminate  between  the  frown  that  says  "You're  making  me  think  hard" 
and  the  frown  that  says  "You're  all  wrong";  between  the  unblinking  gaze 
that  says  "I'm  minding  my  manners  but  my  thoughts  are  miles  away"  and 
the  keen  eye  that  says  "I'm  with  you  —  I'm  really  listening." 

Listening  to  Oneself.  Having  ears  himself,  the  speaker  cannot  help  hear- 
ing himself  as  he  talks.  If  he  falls  under  the  spell  of  his  own  eloquence,  of 
the  heat  of  his  own  emotion,  of  the  music  of  his  own  voice,  he  may  become 
his  only  listener.  But  if,  instead,  he  asks  himself  as  he  listens,  "Am  I  say- 
ing what  I  intend  to  say?  Is  my  way  of  saying  it  communicative?  Am  I 
making  sense?"  he  can  become  his  own  best  critic.  To  speak  and  at  the 
same  time  to  evaluate  one's  speech,  to  concentrate  upon  the  ideas  one  wishes 
to  communicate  and  at  the  same  time  to  examine  those  ideas  anew,  to  talk 
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with  other  people  and  at  the  same  time  to  listen  to  oneself  is  a  hard  job. 
But  the  able  speaker  learns  to  do  it. 

But  the  most  important  listening  a  person  does  is  not  to  his  own  overt 
speech,  not  to  the  nonverbal  responses  of  his  listeners,  not  even  to  others 
when  they  speak.  It  is  listening  to  what  he  tells  himself.  For  ultimately 
what  he  says  and  the  way  he  says  it,  what  he  perceives  in  the  action  cues 
of  his  audience,  and  what  he  understands  others  to  say  depend  upon  his 
thinking. 

If  we  are  to  become  as  fully  human  as  we  might  we  must  not  only  talk  freely 
to  ourselves,  but  we  must  wholly  listen  too.  For  if  we  will,  it  will  occur  to  us  to 
question  what  we  say  —  to  ask  ourselves  what  we  most  deeply  mean  by  what  we 
tell  ourselves,  and  how  we  know  what  we  say  is  true.  And  if  we  then  insist  on 
answers  we  can  trust  we  shall  grow  wise  in  finding  them.1 

NUMMARY:     A    PHILOSOPHY    OF    SPEECH 

We  study  speech  in  order  to  become  more  able  persons,  who  use  speak- 
ing and  listening  to  relate  ourselves  to  others  for  the  achievement  of  pro- 
ductive ends;  who  strive  to  develop  our  full  powers  of  rational  and  cre- 
ative thinking;  who  use  reasoning  and  imagination  in  analyzing  the  speech 
situation  and  adapting  our  speech  to  it;  who  employ  language,  voice,  and 
bodily  action  responsibly  and  skillfully  in  communicating  meanings  to  our 
listeners;  who  are  ourselves  careful  and  sensitive  listeners  to  the  speech  of 
others,  to  our  own  overt  speech,  and  to  the  speech  we  address  to  ourselves 
alone;  who  promote  the  goals  of  the  society  that  gives  us  freedom  to  think 
and  to  speak  for  ourselves. 

The  intrinsic  worth  of  the  speaker  and  of  the  cause  toward  which  he  is 
bending  his  power  and  his  art  —  these  are  paramount.  This  conception  of 
speech  underlies  all  seven  principles.  It  embodies  a  sound  and  significant 
philosophy  of  speech. 


SUGGESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS 

A.    FOR   THINKING    AND    DISCUSSION 

i.  Do  you  agree  with  the  definition  and  description  of  an  "able  person"  given 
in  this  chapter?   If  not,  how  would  you  change  it? 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  six  or  eight  persons  you  know  whom  you  most  admire. 
What  qualities  and  characteristics  do  they  have  in  common?  How  do  they  differ 
from  each  other?  Are  they  able  speakers,  in  private  or  public  or  both?  If  not, 
can  you  analyze  why? 

3.  Even  if  two  or  more  people  agree  on  a  definition  of  an  "able  person,"  they 
may  disagree  on  whether  or  not  specific  persons  were  or  are  able.    Does  that 

1  Wendell  Johnson,  Your  Most  Enchanted  Listener.  New  York:  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, 1956,  p.  21.  By  permission. 
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mean  that  it's  all  a  matter  of  taste?    How  can  one  know  whether  or  not  he  him- 
self is  an  able  person  or  is  becoming  one? 

4.  You  will  probably  agree  that  the  following  persons  have  profoundly 
affected  the  lives  of  others:  Moses,  Socrates,  Julius  Caesar,  St.  Paul,  Martin 
Luther,  Columbus,  Shakespeare,  Joan  of  Arc,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Thomas  A.  Edison,  Gandhi,  Adolph  Hitler,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Joseph 
Stalin,  Winston  Churchill.  Which  of  them  would  you  call  able  persons?  Whom 
would  you  omit?  Why?  Who  of  them  used  speech  as  a  principal  means  of 
influence? 

5.  Read  the  following  selections,  first  silently,  then  aloud.  Analyze  them  care- 
fully, holding  in  mind  all  the  principles  discussed  in  this  chapter.  Consider  them 
from  the  following  points  of  view: 

a.  Do  these  selections  suggest  different  personalities?  (If  they  do,  how  much 
more  clearly  we  should  perceive  these  differences  if  these  writers  spoke  their 
words;  if  in  the  flesh  they  further  revealed  themselves  through  their  actions, 
their  voices,  inflections,  and  so  on! )  Describe  some  of  their  characteristics. 
Which  person  would  you  respond  to  most  deeply?  Believe  most  readily?  Re- 
spect most  highly?  Yield  your  mind  to  most  easily  if  he  were  speaking  to  you? 
Which  would  you  be  slow  to  yield  your  mind  to?  Why?  If  you  have  feelings 
about  these  writers,  as  effective  persons  or  ineffective  persons,  try  to  bring  to 
the  surface  some  of  the  factors  that  subtly  account  for  your  feelings. 

b.  Which  of  these  selections  is  most  disarming  in  its  simplicity,  spontaneity, 
and  effortlessness?  Which  is  most  self-conscious?  Artful?  Effortful?  Cite 
specific  evidence  to  support  your  conclusions. 

c.  Which  of  these  selections  is  most  communicative  in  spirit?  Which  is  most 
exhibitory?    Cite  evidence  in  support  of  your  contentions. 

THE    COW    IN  APPLE    TIME  1 

Something  inspires  the  only  cow  of  late 

To  make  no  more  of  a  wall  than  an  open  gate, 

And  think  no  more  of  wall-builders  than  fools. 

Her  face  is  flecked  with  pomace  and  she  drools 

A  cider  syrup.  Having  tasted  fruit, 

She  scorns  a  pasture  withering  to  the  root. 

She  runs  from  tree  to  tree  where  lie  and  sweeten 

The  windfalls  spiked  with  stubble  and  worm-eaten. 

She  leaves  them  bitten  when  she  has  to  fly. 

She  bellows  on  a  knoll  against  the  sky. 

Her  udder  shrivels  and  the  milk  goes  dry. 

Robert  Frost 


1  From  Collected  Poems  of  Robert  Frost.  Copyright,  1930,  by  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany. 
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CHERRY-RIPE 

There  is  a  garden  in  her  face 

Where  roses  and  white  lilies  grow; 
A  heavenly  paradise  is  that  place, 
Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  flow; 

There  cherries  grow,  which  none  may  buy 
Till  "Cherry-ripe"  themselves  do  cry. 

Those  cherries  fairly  do  disclose 
Of  orient  pearl  a  double  row, 
Which  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows, 
They  look  like  rosebuds  filled  with  snow; 
Yet  them  nor  peer  nor  prince  can  buy 
Till  "Cherry-ripe"  themselves  do  cry. 

Her  eyes  like  angels  watch  them  still; 

Her  brows  like  bended  bows  do  stand 
Threatening  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 
All  that  attempt,  with  eye  or  hand, 
Those  sacred  cherries  to  come  nigh 
Till  "Cherry-ripe"  themselves  do  cry. 

Tho?nas  Campion 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE 

Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 

Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground, 

The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 

And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 

Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 

A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes, 

Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox? 

Who  loosened  and  let  down  this  brutal  jaw? 

Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  this  brow? 

Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this  brain? 

Is  this  the  Thing  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave 

To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land; 

To  trace  the  stars  and  search  the  heavens  for  power; 

To  feel  the  passion  of  Eternity? 

Is  this  the  dream  He  dreamed  who  shaped  the  suns 

And  markt  their  ways  upon  the  ancient  deep? 

Down  all  the  caverns  of  Hell  to  their  last  gulf 

There  is  no  shape  more  terrible  than  this  — 

More  tongued  with  cries  against  the  world's  blind  greed  — 

More  filled  with  signs  and  portents  for  the  soul  — 

More  packed  with  danger  to  the  universe. 

Edwin  Markham 
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IRON    SHACKLES 


When  down  the  hoary  corridors  of  time  there  echo  ever  and  anon  the 
deep  gaunt  cries  of  multitudes  in  pain  and  poverty,  chained  to  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  despotic  governments,  scourged  by  the  stinging  lash  of  ruthless 
tyrants,  and  trembling  perilously  upon  the  brink  of  dark  oblivion  —  then, 
then,  my  countrymen,  it  falls  upon  the  free,  god-fearing  nations  of  this 
earth  to  hearken  to  the  cries  of  the  oppressed,  to  determine  here  and  now 
to  strike  the  grinding  shackles  from  their  fettered  limbs,  and  deal  one  final, 
iron  blow  to  tyranny. 

Anonymous 


SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right, 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan  — to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations. 

Abraham  Lincoln 


B.    FOR   EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING 

i.  What  person  has  influenced  you  most?  How?  Why?  Prepare  a  speech  in 
which  you  try  to  make  your  audience  see  and  know  this  person  vicariously.  Use 
concrete  language,  examples,  anecdotes,  direct  quotations,  and  dialogue. 

2.  Of  all  the  influential  men  and  women  now  living,  whom  would  you  most 
like  to  meet  and  to  know  personally?  Why  would  you  like  to  know  the  person 
you  choose?  Prepare  a  speech  in  which  you  tell  about  the  person,  why  you'd 
like  to  meet  him,  what  you  would  hope  to  learn  from  him. 

3.  Prepare  an  extemporaneous  speech  on  one  of  the  following  subjects.  Ana- 
lyze the  subject  from  the  points  of  view  set  out  in  Chapter  2.  In  your  own 
speaking,  demonstrate  some  of  the  principles  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

1.  The  sources  of  power  in  the  ablest  speaker  I  have  heard 

2.  What  makes  a  good  teacher 

3.  A  truly  great  artist  in  his  field 

4.  A  great  sermon  I  heard 

5.  The  Scrooge  of  our  town 

6.  What  constitutes  a  lady? 

7.  What  constitutes  a  gentleman? 

8.  The  earmarks  of  a  good  book 

9.  My  favorite  author 

10.  The  life  of  the  party 

11.  What  I  like  in  a  speaker 

12.  Edward  R.  Murrow  as  a  television  speaker 

13.  How  speakers  betray  themselves 
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14.  A  man  is  a  part  of  everything  he  sees  and  reads  and  hears 

15.  The  sources  of  power  in  John  L.  Lewis 

16.  A  man  victorious  even  in  defeat 

4.  Read  all  the  following  quotations.  One  or  more  of  them  may  stir  up  ideas 
in  your  mind  that  will  lead  to  an  interesting  speech. 

Since  character  is  the  result  of  choice,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  you  can  de- 
velop it  unless  you  train  the  mind  to  make  intelligent  choices. 

Robert  M.  Hutchins 

1  am  going  to  suggest  a  definition  of  character:  "Character  is  the  manner  in 
which  we  improve  our  talents."  Certainly  we  can  agree  that  the  man  who  con- 
tinually improves  his  personality,  his  knowledge,  his  skill,  and  his  worldly  pos- 
sessions is  a  man  of  strong  character;  while  conversely  a  man  who  allows  them 
to  stagnate  or  deteriorate  is  of  weak  character. 

Karl  T.  Compton  2 

The  defects  of  most  political  speaking  are  primarily  defects  in  thinking.  The 
presidential  candidate  who  cannot  give  a  good  account  of  himself  and  his  pro- 
gram on  the  public  platform  lacks  the  qualities  he  would  need  in  office.  Most 
men  incapable  of  reasonably  competent  speech  aren't  strong  silent  men  at  all  but 
simply  men  too  lazy,  too  ill  informed,  or  too  stupid  to  formulate  their  programs 
effectively. 

Norman  Thomas  3 

Nothing  in  human  life  is  more  to  be  lamented  than  that  a  wise  man  should 
have  so  little  influence. 

Herodotus 

A  teacher  who  can  arouse  a  feeling  for  a  single  good  action,  for  one  single 
good  poem,  accomplishes  more  than  he  who  fills  our  memory  with  rows  and 
rows  of  natural  objects,  classified  with  name  and  form. 

Goethe 

.  .  .  Not  only  may  our  "literacy"  keep  us  from  missing  the  omissions  [gesture 
and  tone  of  voice],  it  may  blunt  us  to  the  appreciation  of  tone  and  gesture,  so 
that  when  we  witness  the  full  expression,  we  note  only  those  aspects  of  it  that 
can  be  written  down. 

Kenneth  Burke  4 

In  order  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  our  conscience,  we  must  be  able  to  listen  to 
ourselves,  and  this  is  exactly  what  most  people  in  our  culture  have  difficulties  in 
doing.  .  .  .  Listening  to  oneself  is  so  difficult  because  this  art  requires  another 
ability,  rare  in  modern  man:  that  of  being  alone  with  oneself.  In  fact,  we  have 
developed  a  phobia  of  being  alone;  we  prefer  the  most  trivial  and  even  obnoxious 

2  From  "The  Stuff  of  Life:  Our  Talents  and  Their  Care,"  Modern  Speeches  on  Basic 
Issues,  edited  and  copyrighted  by  Lew  Sarett  and  William  Trufant  Foster.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1939. 

3  From  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  .  .  .,  by  Norman  Thomas.  New  York: 
Hermitage  House,  1955,  p.  36. 

4  From  A  Rhetoric  of  Motives,  by  Kenneth  Burke.  Copyright,  1950,  by  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  p.  185. 
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company,  the  most  meaningless  activities,  to  being  alone  with  ourselves;  we 
seem  to  be  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  facing  ourselves.  Is  it  because  we  feel 
we  would  be  such  bad  company? 

Erich  Fromm  5 

Every  time  a  citizen  asks  the  government  to  do  for  him  what  he  ought  to  do 
himself;  every  time  a  community  exchanges  local  option  for  state  regulation; 
every  time  a  state  passes  one  of  its  own  obligations  up  to  Washington  —  the  bold 
words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  grow  dimmer. 

The  final  result  of  this  retreat  from  responsibilities  can  only  be  complete 
domination  of  the  individual  by  his  government.  At  best  it  will  be  Socialism; 
at  worst  Communism  or  Fascism. 

A  freedom  bartered  away  in  return  for  today's  comfort  or  tomorrow's  con- 
venience is  as  surely  lost  as  a  freedom  snatched  away  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet. 

As  we  honor  the  Declaration  which  doomed  one  tyranny  180  years  ago,  we 
might  well  make  our  individual  declarations  of  independence.   For  as  Epictetus 

—  no  Signer  but  a  shrewd  philosopher  —  said  some  centuries  earlier: 
"No  man  is  free  who  is  not  master  of  himself." 

Editorial,  The  Tampa  Morning  Tribune  6 

5.  Begin  now  —  or  make  definite  plans  to  begin  —  to  create  something,  some- 
thing you  have  never  tried  before.  Try  finger-painting,  sketching,  ceramics, 
sculpture;  growing  a  plant  indoors;  writing  a  poem;  composing  a  song;  design- 
ing a  dress  or  a  stage  costume,  or  a  house,  car,  or  an  airplane;  inventing  a  game 
or  a  gadget  —  anything  that  interests  you  but  that  you  have  never  tried.  Your 
experiences  will  furnish  material  for  at  least  one  speech,  probably  several;  and 

—  even  more  important  —  you'll  learn  some  new  things  about  yourself. 


C.    FOR   ORAL   READING 

Read  aloud  all  the  following  selections.  Prepare  to  read  one  of  them  in  class. 
Discuss  its  virtues  or  defects  in  the  light  of  the  principles  discussed  in  this  chap- 
ter. Do  the  different  selections  suggest  different  persons?  (If  the  written  word 
alone  reveals  something  of  the  nature  of  the  writer,  how  much  more  will  he  be 
revealed  if  he  appears  before  you  in  the  flesh  supplementing  the  cues  he  gives  in 
his  words  by  the  innumerable  cues  he  gives  you  in  his  voice,  his  actions,  etc.) 
What  kind  of  person  does  each  selection  suggest?  What  characteristics  do  you 
attribute  to  him?  Do  you  respect  him?  Do  you  like  him?  If  you  were  in  an 
audience  would  you  be  disposed  to  respond  to  him?  Are  these  writers  genuinely 
communicative?  Or  are  they  exhibiting  their  skills,  their  virtuosity,  their  ora- 
torical powers,  their  literary  tricks?  Are  they  disarming  in  their  simplicity,  their 
seeming  effortlessness  and  spontaneity? 

When  you  read  your  selection  orally  demonstrate,  if  possible,  in  your  own 
speaking  the  principles  discussed  in  this  chapter. 


5  From  Man  for  Himself,  by  Erich  Fromm.  Copyright,  1947,  by  Erich  Fromm.  By 
permission  of  Rinehart  and  Company,  Inc.,  p.  161. 

6  July  4,  1956.  By  permission  of  The  Tampa  Morning  Tribune. 
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AN   OLD   WOMAN    OF   THE   ROADS  7 

Oh,  to  have  a  little  house! 

To  own  the  hearth  and  stool  and  all! 
The  heaped-up  sods  upon  the  fire, 

The  pile  of  turf  against  the  wall! 

To  have  a  clock  with  weights  and  chains, 

And  pendulum  swinging  up  and  down! 
A  dresser  filled  with  shining  delph, 

Speckled  and  white  and  blue  and  brown! 

I  could  be  busy  all  the  day 

Clearing  and  sweeping  hearth  and  floor, 
And  fixing  on  their  shelf  again 

My  white  and  blue  and  speckled  store! 

I  could  be  quiet  there  at  night 

Beside  the  fire  and  by  myself, 
Sure  of  a  bed  and  loth  to  leave 

The  ticking  clock  and  the  shining  delph! 

Och!  but  I'm  weary  of  mist  and  dark, 

And  roads  where  there's  never  a  house  nor  bush; 

And  tired  I  am  of  bog  and  road, 

And  the  crying  wind  and  the  lonesome  hush! 

And  I  am  praying  to  God  on  high, 

And  I  am  praying  Him  night  and  day, 
For  a  little  house  —  a  house  of  my  own  — 

Out  of  the  wind's  and  the  rain's  way. 

Fadraic  Colum 

A  BALLAD  OF  TREES  AND  THE  MASTER 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

Clean  forspent,  forspent. 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

Forspent  with  love  and  shame. 

But  the  olives  they  were  not  blind  to  Him; 

The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him; 

The  thorn-tree  had  a  mind  to  Him 

When  into  the  woods  He  came. 


7  From  Poems,  by  Padraic  Colum.  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  Pub- 
lishers. 
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Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went, 

And  He  was  well  content. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

Content  with  death  and  shame. 

When  Death  and  Shame  would  woo  Him  last, 

From  under  the  trees  they  drew  Him  last: 

'Twas  on  a  tree  they  slew  Him  —  last 

When  out  of  the  woods  He  came. 

Sidney  Lanier 

GIVE  ME  THE  SPLENDID  SILENT  SUN 

Give  me  the  splendid  silent  sun,  with  all  his  beams  full-dazzling; 

Give  me  juicy  autumnal  fruit,  ripe  and  red  from  the  orchard; 

Give  me  a  field  where  the  unmow'd  grass  grows; 

Give  me  an  arbor,  give  me  the  trellis' d  grape; 

Give  me  fresh  corn  and  wheat  —  give  me  serene-moving  animals,  teaching 

content; 
Give  me  nights  perfectly  quiet,  as  on  high  plateaus  west  of  the  Mississippi, 

and  I  looking  up  at  the  stars; 
Give  me  odorous  at  sunrise  a  garden  of  beautiful  flowers,  where  I  can  walk 

undisturb'd; 
Give  me  for  marriage  a  sweet-breath' d  woman,  of  whom  I  should  never  tire; 
Give  me  a  perfect  child  —  give  me,  away,  aside  from  the  noise  of  the  world, 

a  rural,  domestic  life; 
Give  me  to  warble  spontaneous  songs  recluse  by  myself,  for  my  own  ears 

only; 
Give  me  solitude  —  give  me  Nature  —  give  me  again,  O  Nature,  your  primal 

sanities! 

Walt  Whitman 

WHAT    IS    COLLEGE    FOR?  8 

What  the  colleges  should  at  least  try  to  give  us  is  a  general  sense  of  what, 
under  various  disguises,  superiority  has  always  signified  and  may  still  sig- 
nify. The  feeling  for  a  good  human  job  anywhere,  the  admiration  for  the 
truly  admirable,  the  disesteem  of  what  is  cheap  and  trashy  and  imperma- 
nent —  this  is  what  we  call  the  critical  sense,  the  sense  for  ideal  values.  It 
is  the  better  part  of  what  men  know  as  wisdom.  Some  of  us  are  wise  in  this 
way  naturally  and  by  genius;  some  of  us  never  become  so.  But  to  have 
spent  one's  youth  at  college  in  contact  with  the  choice  and  rare  and  pre- 
cious, and  yet  still  be  a  blind  prig  or  vulgarian,  unable  to  scent  out  human 
excellence  or  to  divine  it  among  its  accidents,  to  know  it  only  when  tick- 

8  From  Memories  and  Studies,  by  William  James.  Copyright,  191 1,  by  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Paul  R.  Reynolds  &  Son,  599  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  17. 
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eted  and  labeled  and  forced  on  us  by  others,  this  indeed  should  be  ac- 
counted the  very  calamity  and  shipwreck  of  a  higher  education. 

The  sense  for  human  superiority  ought,  then,  to  be  considered  our  line, 
as  boring  subways  is  the  engineer's  line  and  the  surgeon's  is  appendicitis. 
Our  colleges  ought  to  have  lit  up  in  us  a  lasting  relish  for  the  better  kind 
of  man,  a  loss  of  appetite  for  mediocrities,  and  a  disgust  with  cheap  jacks. 
The  best  claim  we  can  make  for  the  higher  education,  the  best  single  phrase 
in  which  we  can  tell  what  it  ought  to  do  for  us  is,  then,  exactly  what  I  said: 
it  should  enable  us  to  know  a  good  man  when  we  see  him. 

William  James 

THE   VIABLE    MAN  9 

(Note:  The  following  brief  essay  was  found  among  the  papers  of 
Irving  J.  Lee  after  his  death.  It  is  not  a  finished  piece  of  writing,  but  a 
rough  draft  that  he  had  probably  planned  to  work  on  further.) 

Viable  —  capable  of  living  or  developing,  as  viable  seeds,  physically  and 
psychologically  fitted  to  live  and  grow. 

I  know  some  viable  men. 

They  keep  pushing  beyond  the  horizons  of  what  they  already  know. 

They  refuse  to  be  stuck  in  yesterday.  They  won't  even  remain  rooted 
in  today. 

They  are  teachable. 

They  keep  learning.  They  continue  to  see  and  listen.  All  their  horizons 
are  temporary. 

They  don't  deny  today's  wisdom  —  rather,  they  add  dimensions  to  it. 

They  have  strong  beliefs,  faith,  aspirations,  but  they  know  the  difference 
between  belief  and  bigotry  —  between  knowledge  and  dogmatism. 

They  are  acutely  aware  of  the  limits  of  what  they  know. 

They  are  more  likely  to  wonder  and  inquire  than  to  dismiss  and  deny. 

They  know  a  great  deal,  but  they  also  know  that  they  do  not  know  it  all. 

I  also  know  some  stunted,  deadened  men. 

Their  outlooks  have  been  blighted  —  their  interest  diminished  —  their  en- 
thusiasm restricted  —  their  sensitivity  limited. 

They  are  old  fogies,  though  they  may  be  young  in  years. 

They  strive  only  to  stay  where  they  are. 

They  see  only  the  dimensions  of  what  has  already  been  explored. 

They  search  with  their  eyes  only  for  what  is  old  and  familiar.  They  have 
frozen  their  views  in  molds. 

They  have  narrowed  the  wave  lengths. 

They  are  imprisoned  in  the  little  community  —  the  little  dusty  dungeons 
of  their  own  minds. 

They  are  the  conflict  carriers.  Irving  J.  Lee 

9  From  Handling  Barriers  in  Communication,  by  Irving  J.  and  Laura  L.  Lee.  Copy- 
right, 1957,  Harper  and  Brothers,  pp.  148,  149. 
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D.    FOR    LISTENING 

/.  In  Class 

Don't  think  that  listening  to  first  speeches  and  discussions  gave  you  all  you 
need  to  know  in  order  to  adapt  your  own  speech  to  your  classroom  audience. 
Your  classmates,  like  you,  change  and  grow.  Keep  listening  to  them  to  under- 
stand their  points  of  view,  the  way  they  feel.  Only  through  understanding  can 
you  actually  communicate  with  them  or  achieve  the  productive  end  you  seek  in 
relating  yourself  to  them  through  speech. 

Furthermore,  your  instructor  will  probably  expect  you  to  begin  participating 
in  the  criticism  of  class  speeches,  discussions,  and  readings  pretty  soon  now. 
Criticism  doesn't  mean  fault-finding.  It  means  analyzing  and  pointing  out  spe- 
cifically what  was  good  and  what  could  be  improved.  Generalizations  aren't 
much  help  to  a  speaker,  whether  they  are  favorable  or  unfavorable.  Real  listen- 
ing involves  both  thinking  and  consideration  of  the  other  fellow. 

2.  Outside  Class 

Your  instructor  may  require  you  to  listen  critically  to  at  least  one  public 
speaker  outside  class  and  make  a  written  evaluation.  Whether  required  or  not, 
such  listening  will  teach  you  much  about  speech.  Using  the  following  evaluation 
form  will  help  you  increase  your  skill  in  both  listening  and  speaking.  You  may 
not  be  able  to  answer  all  the  questions  yet,  but  as  you  continue  this  course  they 
will  become  more  meaningful  to  you. 

LISTENING    REPORT 

Name  of  Speaker: Date: 

Occasion: Place: 

Audience:  Approx.  No Composition 

Theme  of  Speech: 

Title  of  Speech: Apparent  Specific 

Response  Desired: 

Estimate  of  Audience  Attitude  before  the  Speech: 

After  the  Speech: 

Evaluation 

I.  The  Speaker  as  a  Person 

A.  What  impression  did  you  get  of  his  character?  —  his  integrity,  his  re- 
spect for  himself  and  his  audience? 

B.  Analyze,  as  clearly  as  you  can,  what  factors  gave  you  that  impression. 

II.  The  Speaker's  Competence  to  Speak  on  His  Subject 

A.  What  qualifications  did  he  have? 

B.  Did  he  seem  to  know  what  he  was  talking  about?    What  made  you 
think  so? 
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III.  The  Speaker's  Adaptation  to  His  Audience 

A.  In  Presentation 

1.  Was  the  speech  delivered  extemporaneously,  or  from  manuscript? 

2.  Did  the  speaker  talk  with  his  listeners?  What  factors  made  you  feel 
that  he  did  or  didn't? 

3.  Did  he  use  his  voice  effectively:  Could  he  be  heard  easily?  Was 
his  articulation  distinct?  Did  he  vary  his  melody,  time,  and  force 
to  suit  the  meanings  he  wished  to  communicate? 

4.  Did  he  respond  physically  to  his  ideas?  In  explicit  bodily  action? 
In  implicit  action  or  muscle  tone? 

5.  Was  his  language  meaningful  to  you?  Was  it  direct  and  personal 
or  "literary"? 

B.  In  Composition 

1.  Introduction 

a.  How  did  the  speaker  adapt  his  subject  to  his  audience  and  the 
occasion? 

b.  How  did  he  arouse  interest  in  his  subject? 

2.  Body 

a.  Was  the  organization  pattern  clear?   What  was  it? 

b.  How  did  he  adapt  his  speech  to  his  listeners  in  examples,  illus- 
trations, etc.?   Give  examples. 

c.  Did  he  adapt  his  speech  through  repetition  or  other  adaptive 
techniques? 

3.  Conclusion 

a.  Type? 

b.  Was  it  effective  in  terms  of  the  response  the  speaker  seemed  to 
want? 

IV.  Achievement  of  Purpose 

A.  If  the  general  purpose  was  to  instruct: 

1.  If  reporting  was  the  main  pattern,  were  you  convinced  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  speaker's  information?    Why? 

2.  If  the  main  pattern  was  expository,  was  it  clear? 

3.  If  visual  aids  were  used,  were  they  actually  aids}  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  What  did  you  learn  of  value  to  you? 

B.  If  the  general  purpose  was  to  stimulate: 

1.  What  values  and  beliefs  did  the  speaker  assume  his  listeners  already 
held? 

2.  How  did  he  try  to  intensify  beliefs? 

3.  Did  he  create  experience  for  you?   How? 

4.  If  he  intended  to  stimulate  through  entertaining,  what  method  did 
he  use?    Was  it  effective?    Why? 

5.  What  delivery  factors  contributed  to  or  obstructed  the  success  of 
the  speech? 

C.  If  the  general  purpose  was  to  persuade: 

1.  To  what  basic  needs  of  the  listeners  did  the  speaker  appeal?   How? 

2.  To  what  special  interests  did  he  appeal?    How? 

3.  Was  his  evidence  adequate  and  reliable?    Examples: 

4.  Was  his  reasoning  logical?   Examples: 
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5.  Did  he  use  personal  experience?   Examples: 

6.  To  what  extent  did  he  persuade  you? 

V.  The  Speaker's  Oral  Reading  (if  any) 

A.  Its  Appropriateness 

Did  it  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  speech?   Why  or  why  not? 

B.  Delivery 

1.  Was  the  reading  meaningful  as  read? 

2.  If  verse,  did  it  have  both  sense  and  pleasing  sound,  or  was  it  sing- 
song? 

VI.  Other  Comments 


E.    FOR   YOUR    SPEECH    JOURNAL 

Continue  to  assemble  materials  as  suggested  at  the  end  of  Chapter  1:  speech 
outlines,  criticisms,  ideas  for  speeches  that  come  from  thinking,  observing,  listen- 
ing, reading.  Add  to  them  the  listening  reports  you  make.  If  you  are  reading 
any  of  the  books  suggested  in  the  assignments  following  Chapter  1,  keep  your 
notes  in  your  Journal.  Record  not  only  provocative  information  and  quotations 
from  the  authors,  but  the  ideas  and  questions  that  come  to  mind  as  you  read. 
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human  beings  can't  be  trained  to  speak  and  listen  as  dogs  are  trained  to 
do  tricks.  Neither  can  information  be  fed  into  them  so  that,  like  a  ma- 
chine, they  perform  automatically  when  a  button  is  pushed  or  a  switch 
is  thrown.  No  two  speakers  or  listeners  are  identical  and  no  two  speech 
situations  are  the  same.  Because  you  can  learn  much  from  the  experience 
and  insights  of  others,  you  will  do  well  to  study  carefully  the  chapters  that 
follow.  They  will  tell  you  how  many  other  people  have  solved,  or  have 
failed  to  solve,  problems  of  speaking  and  listening  similar  in  many  ways 
to  yours. 

Neither  a  book  nor  an  instructor  can  actually  make  you  a  better  speaker 
or  listener;  that  is  something  you  have  to  do  for  yourself.  Nobody  can 
simply  hand  you  solutions  to  your  own  problems;  you  have  to  find  them 
You  can  find  them  by  using  a  power  you  possess  as  a  human  being:  the 
power  to  think.  The  use  of  that  power  is  what  this  chapter  is  about. 

You  should  understand  at  once,  however,  that  this  chapter  will  contain 
no  pat  formulas  for  thinking,  no  psychological  pill  to  swallow  for  peace 
of  mind.  The  kind  of  thinking  that  is  our  concern  here  is  mind-stretching, 
not  mind-soothing.  The  opposite  to  death  is  not  existence  but  growth,  and 
we  grow  only  through  asking  questions  and  seeking  answers,  through  sur- 
mounting obstacles,  through  using  fully  our  individual  powers  of  reason 
and  imagination. 
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You  may  not  be  an  Ein- 
stein, but  you  have  the 
power  to  think  ration- 
ally and  creatively.  To 
speak  effectively,  you 
must  use  that  power. 


Furthermore,  the  authors'  purpose  is  not  to  teach  you  to  think.  You 
ilready  think.  Thinking  is  as  natural  for  your  brain  as  digesting  food  is  for 
four  stomach,  although  indigestion  and  malnutrition  can  afflict  either  proc- 
ess. At  least  part  of  the  time  you  think  both  creatively  and  rationally.  You 
lave  done  some  creative  thinking  every  time  you  can  honestly  say,  "I  see 
t  now  —  I'd  never  looked  at  it  that  way  before";  every  time  you  expand 
four  own  notion  of  reality  to  include  a  new  point  of  view,  new  knowledge, 
lew  perception  of  relationships  and  differences.  And  when  you  say,  "I'm 
learly  broke-  I've  got  to  stick  to  my  budget  better,"  you  are  using  a  pat- 
:ern  of  logical  reasoning,  in  abbreviated  form,  analyzed  by  Aristotle  more 
:han  twenty-three  hundred  years  ago  and  named  by  him  a  "syllogism." 

We  all  think,  though  not  always  creatively  or  logically.  That  is  part  of 
vhat  it  means  to  be  human.  But,  as  with  our  other  potentialities,  we  can 
levelop  and  improve  our  ability  to  think.  That  is  principally  what  is  meant 
)y  learning.  Nobody  else  can  learn  for  us. 


EECH    AND    THINKING 

Through  his  power  to  think  man  has  mastered  much  of  his  physical 
ivorld  and  has  learned  much  of  himself  and  his  society,  but  he  has  often 
3een  baffled  in  his  efforts  to  study  his  own  thinking.  The  methods  of  lab- 
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oratory  science  have  thus  far 
lent  themselves  mainly  to  ex- 
aminations of  the  products  of 
thinking;  they  have  produced 
little    information    about    the 
process.    Throughout  history 
men  have  tried  to  understand 
their  own  thinking  through  in- 
trospection—that is,  through 
trying  to  observe  it  while  it 
was  going  on.  But  this  method 
is  like  pulling  up  a  plant  to  see 
how  it's  growing;  as  soon  as 
we  pay  attention  to  how  we 
are  thinking,  the  thinking  we 
wanted  to  examine  is  no  longer 
froing  on,  is  no  longer  "living." 
Our    ignorance    is    not    so 
great  as  it  may  seem,   how- 
ever.     Logicians,     beginning 
with  Aristotle,  have  been  able 
to  analyze  and  classify  certain 
verbal    patterns    (syllogisms) 
of  valid  reasoning  in  applying 
general  principles  to  specific 
cases   (deduction),  and  many 
of    the    errors    in    reasoning 
(called  fallacies)  that  may  get 
us  into  trouble  in  thinking  de- 
ductively.    Modern   scientific 
method,  beginning  with  Fran- 
cis Bacon  and  Galileo,  has  given  us  certain  procedures  for  formulating  de- 
pendable conclusions  or  principles  from  evidence.  This  reasoning  process  is 
called  induction;  and  there  are  fallacies  in  induction  that  have  been  recog- 
nized, analyzed,  and  classified. 

Inventors,  scientists,  and  artists  who  have  been  able  to  recall  their  think- 
ing processes  have  suggested  some  of  the  conditions  and  patterns  of  cre- 
ative thinking.  Physiologists  have  found  that  the  processes  of  reasoning 
and  creative  imagination  are  centered  in  the  cortex  or  outer  layer  of  the 
"new1'  brain,  relatively  so  big  in  the  human  being  and  so  small  in  the  non- 
talking  animals.  Medical  scientists  assure  us  that  the  long-assumed  separa- 
tion between  mind  and  body  and  between  thinking  and  feeling  doesn't 
actually  exist.  We  know  now  that  wrong  thinking  and  unhealthy  feelings 
can  make  our  bodies  sick  and  that  sick  bodies  can  lead  to  wrong  thinking 
and  unhealthy  emotions.    Laboratory  studies  have  shown  that  when  we 


Once  a  concept  is  established,  you  need 
only  a  slight  clue  for  identification. 
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think,  we  think  all  over;  that,  although  the  process  is  centered  in  the  cortex, 
measurable  muscle  movements  and  physiological  changes  occur  through- 
out the  body. 

Psychologists  have  established  that  our  perception  of  a  stimulus  either 
"out  there"  or  inside  ourselves  involves  classification,  interpretation,  and 
evaluation,  and  that  the  process  occurs  inside  us,  not  in  a  reality  external 
to  us. 

What  is  known  about  thinking  indicates  its  close  relationship  to  speech. 
Physicians  know  that  when  an  injury  to  the  brain  results  in  impairment 
or  loss  of  speech,  thinking  is  nearly  always  affected  too.  Psychological 
tests  of  intelligence  are  largely  tests  of  language  ability  —  either  the  lan- 
guage of  speech  or  of  mathematics.  Psychological  experiments  comparing 
the  performance  of  people  and  animals  in  learning  mazes  and  solving  other 
puzzles  indicate  that  human  beings  sometimes  don't  do  as  well  as  rats  in 
pure  trial-and-error,  but  that  when  the  situation  permits  the  use  of  lan- 
guage the  human  being  is  too  superior  to  the  rat  to  permit  any  real  com- 
parison. Research  in  semantics,  a  branch  of  linguistics  concerned  with  the 
meanings  words  represent,  and  in  the  psychology  of  thinking,  demon- 
strates that  we  not  only  choose  words  to  express  our  ideas  and  feelings  but 
that  our  language  profoundly  affects  what  we  think  and  feel  and  do. 

Research  studies  of  the  formation  of  concepts  and  categories  indicate 
that  the  process  is  inseparably  linked  with  learning  the  meanings  of  words. 
And  it  is  through  concepts  and  categories  that  the  human  mind  sums  up 
experience  and  uses  it  to  cope  with  the  present  and  to  predict  and  control 
the  future. 

CONCEPTS   AND   CATEGORIES 

Concepts  are  formed  by  abstracting  or  selecting  characteristics  perceived 
or  assumed  to  be  common  to  a  number  of  individual  things  —  things  that 
are  never  identical  and  that  may  differ  widely  in  other  respects  —  and  using 
a  name  to  designate  the  whole  class  of  things  possessing  those  characteris- 
tics. For  example,  when  you  first  learned  the  word  "car"  it  probably  meant 
to  you  only  the  particular  family  automobile  in  which  you  rode.  Grad- 
ually, through  analogy  or  comparison,  you  realized  that  other  vehicles, 
of  varying  shapes,  sizes,  and  colors,  were  also  called  "car."  Before  the  con- 
cept was  firmly  established  in  your  mind,  however,  you  probably  perceived 
some  analogies  which  you  later  learned  were  false  —  perhaps  you  called  a 
motor  scooter  "car."  Establishment  of  the  concept  involved  perception  of 
differences  as  well  as  similarities  among  individual  things.  Once  the  con- 
cept was  clearly  fixed,  however,  you  needed  only  a  slight  clue  —  a  distant 
sound  or  a  brief  glimpse  —  to  identify  a  new  object  as  belonging  in  the 
category  "car." 

Gradually  you  learned  also  that  an  object  or  event  or  person  could  be 
categorized  in  various  ways;  for  example,  that  "Daddy"  was  also  "man," 
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"husband,"  "son;'  "brother,"  "friend,"  "citizen,"  "taxpayer,"  etc.,  etc. 
Eventually  you  realized  that  no  category  could  include  all  the  character- 
istics of  any  individual  person,  thing,  or  event,  and  that  the  category  one 
uses  at  any  particular  time  depends  upon  the  context,  including  one's  pur- 
pose in  speaking  or  thinking. 

Through  communication  and  the  interpretation  of  visible  cues,  you  found 
there  were  similarities  between  other  people's  feelings  and  attitudes  and 
your  own.  You  thus  acquired  such  concepts  as  "anger,"  "joy,"  "enthusi- 
asm." Later,  you  acquired  certain  concepts  created  through  the  need  to 
explain  processes,  relationships,  and  forces  that  can't  be  observed  but  are 
inferred  from  what  can  be  observed,  such  as  "force  of  gravity,"  "elec- 
tricity," "atomic  power."  The  concepts  that  concern  us  in  this  chapter 
—  reasoning,  imagination,  perception,  making  sense  —  are  such  explana- 
tory concepts.  These  terms  don't  stand  for  anything  we  can  point  to, 
but  unless  we  assume  that  they  represent  processes  that  are  nonetheless 
real,  we  can't  account  for  what  we  can  observe. 

From  what  is  known  about  thinking,  then,  the  process  appears  to  be 
primarily  one  of  acquiring  language  that  enables  us  to  discover  and  iden- 
tify relationships  and  differences,  of  organizing  and  reorganizing  experi- 
ence into  patterns  or  structures.  It  is  primarily  language  that  enables  us 
to  make  sense  of  our  experience.  Although  imagery  plays  its  part  in  the 
activity  of  our  brains,  especially  in  the  unconscious  activity  of  dreaming 
and  the  conscious  but  passive  activity  of  daydreaming,  language  is  so  pre- 
dominantly the  medium  of  thought  that  one  can  say  with  considerable 
truth  that  thinking  is  talking  with  oneself.  In  order,  then,  to  talk  more  ef- 
fectively and  productively  with  other  people,  we  must  learn  how  to  talk 
more  rationally  and  creatively  when  we  talk  with  ourselves. 

WHY    WE    THINK 

If  we  use  "thinking"  to  represent  any  conscious  mental  activity,  we  can 
say  we  think  all  the  time  we're  awake;  if  we  use  the  word  to  represent 
any  activity  of  the  brain,  then  we  can  say  we  think  all  the  time,  awake  or 
asleep.  But  when  we  restrict  the  name  to  the  active,  purposeful,  consciously 
directed  process  necessary  to  solving  our  speech  and  other  problems,  we 
must  admit  that  we  think  only  when  we  have  to.  Even  then,  we  often 
find  some  way  to  avoid  it. 

Our  awareness  of  a  need  to  think  may  arise  from  our  perception  of  an 
immediate,  practical  problem:  a  stuck  zipper,  passing  an  examination,  a 
stalled  car  on  a  lonely  road.  But  in  the  areas  of  our  deepest  interests,  there 
is  also  an  inner  need  to  figure  things  out,  to  know,  to  predict  and  control, 
quite  apart  from  coping  with  immediate,  practical  situations.  In  some  peo- 
ple this  need  leads  to  scientific  discoveries,  mathematical  formulations,  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  ethics,  religion  —  or  to  investigations  of  the  process 
of  thinking  itself.    In  many  people  —  perhaps  in  all,  during  childhood  — 
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We  are  not  moved  to 
direct  our  thinking  un- 
til "an  unmarked  fork 
in  the  road'"  appears. 


there  is  also  the  need  to  create.  The  thinking  that  satisfies  this  need  has 
given  us  inventions,  literature,  art,  music.  It  seems  likely  that  in  all  nor- 
mal, healthy  human  beings  the  need  to  use  and  develop  the  power  to  think 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  basic  need  to  grow  into  one's  potential  self.  But 
the  need  can  atrophy  and  disappear  if  it  isn't  fed. 

Whether  we  think  only  when  immediate  circumstances  force  us  to  or 
because  of  the  pressure  of  an  inner  need,  our  thinking  becomes  active  and 
purposeful  only  in  response  to  our  perception  of  an  uncertainty,  a  chal- 
lenge, something  new  or  different,  a  mistake  to  be  remedied,  or  an  ob- 
stacle to  action.  We  are  not  moved  to  control  and  direct  our  thinking 
until  "an  unmarked  fork  in  the  road"  appears,  until  we  are  confronted 
with  a  problem  that  requires  solution  or  a  need  that  is  unsatisfied.  With- 
out such  a  challenge  our  minds  are  occupied  with  the  random  "thinking" 
of  daydreams  or  the  passive  acquisition  of  information  that  we  consider  not 
really  vital  to  us  and  that  thus  doesn't  become  knowledge. 

To  become  aware  of  a  challenge,  of  a  need  to  think,  is  then  the  first  con- 
dition of  directed  thinking.  We  cannot  produce  fresh  ideas  until  we  our- 
selves realize  that  our  old  ones  are  stale  or  inadequate  or  false.  We  cannot 
improve  our  judgment  until  we  ourselves  recognize  a  need  for  improve- 
ment. We  don't  exercise  our  reason  and  imagination  until  we  ourselves  dis- 
cover that  through  them  we  can  satisfy  our  human  and  biological  needs 
far  more  effectively  than  we  can  without  them.  We  cannot  improve  our 
speaking  and  listening  until  we  ourselves  perceive  the  problems  to  be  tack- 
led. We  first  have  to  remove  the  blinders  that  keep  us  from  perceiving 
the  challenges  to  our  power  to  think. 
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OBSTACLES    TO   PERCEIVING    PROBLEMS 

At  least  four  powerful  factors  operate  to  keep  us  from  even  becoming 
aware  of  the  existence  of  problems  and  challenges: 

i.  The  more  primitive  parts  of  our  nervous  system  are  geared  for  action 
rather  than  for  stopping  to  think. 

:.  Our  concepts  and  categories,  though  essential  to  thinking,  can  pre- 
vent us  from  realizing  the  need  to  think. 

o 

3.  We  tend  to  resist  complexity  and  change. 

4.  We  resist  admitting  to  awareness  a  challenge  unconsciously  evalu- 
ated as  a  threat  to  our  picture  of  ourselves. 

The  Difficulty  of  Stopping  to  Think.  Not  only  is  stopping  to  think 
the  first  step  in  directed  thinking,  it  is  also  the  hardest.  Although  thinking 
is  natural  for  the  cortex  or  "higher"  brain,  the  "old"  or  "lower"  brain  and 
the  rest  of  the  more  primitive  part  of  the  nervous  system  impel  us  to  act 
rather  than  to  delay  action.  Uncertainty  is  sometimes  so  painful  that  we 
yearn  to  make  up  our  minds  and  get  it  over  with.  We  feel  we  have  to  do 
something  even  if  it's  wrong.  Yet  man  has  achieved  his  humanity  only 
through  resisting  this  tendency  that  links  him  to  animals. 

But  we  should  avoid  identifying  directed  thinking  with  slow  thinking. 
The  time  needed  and  available  for  thinking  depends  upon  the  situation. 
In  many  ordinary  situations,  lengthy  deliberation  may  be  inappropriate; 
reflecting  at  length  upon  whether  to  order  apple  pie  or  ice  cream  for  des- 
sert is  scarcely  an  indication  of  efficient  cortical  functioning.  Sometimes 
our  very  lives  depend  upon  a  quick  decision.  If  the  "walk"  signal  turns  to 
"wait"  when  we  are  halfway  across  a  busy  street,  the  time  for  stopping  to 
dunk  is  short  indeed.  The  distinction  between  a  sound  evaluation  and 
a  poor  one  lies  in  method  rather  than  speed.  In  any  situation,  acting  upon 
distorted  perception  or  upon  wrong  assumptions  can  get  us  into  trouble. 

In  most  everyday  speech  and  in  public  speaking  and  reading  there  is  time 
to  stop  and  think,  if  we  but  use  it.  Only  through  thinking  can  we  make  a 
sound  evaluation  of  the  speech  situation,  discover  new  meanings  in  our 
experience,  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience  of  others,  test  the  soundness 
ol  our  judgment. 

Indecisiveness.  There  is,  of  course,  the  danger  of  stopping  to  think  and 
staying  stopped.  The  fellow  who  can't  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  go 
on  across  the  street,  to  stand  still,  or  to  go  back  is  just  as  likely  to  land  in 
the  hospital  as  the  one  who  acts  without  thinking.  To  live  is  to  act.  Even 
in  science  it  isn't  possible  to  wait  until  all  the  evidence  is  in,  for  nobody 
ever  knows  what  constitutes  "all."  In  preparing  for  speeches  and  read- 
ings, as  in  other  aspects  of  living,  the  situation  imposes  inescapable  condi- 
tions. \\  hen  we  have  attacked  our  problems  with  our  best  powers  of 
reason  and  imagination,  we  should  go  ahead.    If  we  don't  make  our  own 
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decisions,  time  and  events  will  make  them  for  us,  and  we  thus  frustrate  one 
of  our  deepest  needs  as  human  beings:  the  need  to  become  our  potential 
selves,  to  achieve  autonomy  or  self-rule. 

Categories  as  Obstacles  to  Perception.  We  can't  think  without  con- 
cepts and  categories.  We  couldn't  cope  with  life  at  all  if  we  perceived  it 
as  constant  change  and  complete  individuation.  But  we  tend  to  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  tie  it  up  into  neat  packages,  complete  with  labels. 
In  fact,  the  labels  allow  us  to  do  the  packaging.  Then,  as  we  encounter  a 
new  person,  object,  or  event,  we  may  automatically  shove  it  into  one  of  our 
readymade,  pre-labeled  packages. 

Concepts  that  enable  us  to  make  sense,  to  find  order  and  meaning  in  ex- 
perience, are  formed  from  the  relevant  characteristics  of  those  things  cor- 
rectly included,  as  in  the  earlier  example  of  "car."  We  are  unlikely  to  as- 
sume that  because  a  new  object  has  the  steering-wheel  on  the  right  it  can't 
be  a  car,  or  that  because  the  particular  car  we  picture  in  our  minds  is  blue 
therefore  all  cars  must  be  blue. 

But  many  of  our  personal  categories  are  not  wholly  rational,  for  they 
acquire,  in  addition  to  their  denotation  or  logical  definition,  a  cluster  of 
characteristic  feelings.  Thus,  for  most  of  us,  "dog"  is  not  just  a  concept 
based  upon  certain  observable  characteristics  common  to  a  class  of  ani- 
mals. We  not  only  know  what  "dog"  means,  but  we  like  or  dislike  dogs. 
Our  feeling  becomes  a  part  of  our  perception  when  we  encounter  a  new 
being  that  we  categorize  as  "dog."  Those  categories  that  we  call  values  — 
freedom,  security,  self  -fulfillment  —  include  strong  clusters  of  emotion. 
"Freedom"  is  not  just  a  rational  concept  that  we  might  define  but  some- 
thing we  may  be  willing  to  die  for  if  need  be. 

This  non-rational  aspect  of  personal  categories  is  not  necessarily  a  block 
to  clear  perception  of  problems  or  to  straight  thinking  in  solving  them. 
Feelings  and  values- provide  the  impetus  for  thinking  in  the  first  place;  they 
provide  the  goals  and  energy  for  thinking.  It  is  only  when  our  emotional- 
ized categories  run  counter  to  reason  that  they  cease  to  be  non-rational  and 
become  irrational.  It  is  then  that  they  prevent  us  from  even  becoming 
aware  of  a  need  to  think.  This  can  happen  under  any  one  of  three  con- 
ditions: 

i.  Concepts  and  categories  are  meaningless  for  us  if  they  represent  no 
aspect  of  either  direct  or  vicarious  experience.  Unless  we  have  had  at 
least  some  emotion  our  imagination  can  use  as  a  runway,  the  concept 
"grief"  is  meaningless  to  us.  If  we  are  unable  to  point  out  any  behavior 
that  exemplifies  something  of  what  we  mean  by  "the  American  Way  of 
Life,"  the  phrase  is  empty  for  us.  Although  words  can't  be  meaningless 
in  themselves  any  more  than  they  can  be  meaningful  in  themselves,  they 
are  meaningless  to  those  who  speak  and  hear  them  if  they  are  not  rooted, 
ultimately,  in  some  aspect  of  experience. 

The  speaker  who  thinks  and  talks  in  abstractions  without  coming  back 
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now  and  then  to  the  concrete  experiences  that  render  them  meaningful 
blinds  himself  and  his  listeners  to  the  problems  that  exist  in  his  own  life 
and  theirs.  He  may  assure  his  listeners  that  "the  solution  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency lies  in  a  return  to  the  sanctity  of  the  home"  until  both  he  and  they 
are  caught  up  in  a  rosy  glow,  but  until  he  points  out  some  of  the  concrete 
behavior  he  means  by  the  concept  "juvenile  delinquency"  and  some  of  the 
specific  human  experiences  meant  by  "sanctity  of  the  home,"  neither  he  nor 
his  audience  can  actually  confront  the  problem. 

2.  If  our  categories  become  inflexible  and  static,  they  act  as  blinders 
keeping  us  from  perceiving  what  is  new  and  different  in  the  individual 
person,  thing,  or  event  we  confront.  Hardening  of  the  categories  is  a 
more  dangerous  disease  than  hardening  of  the  arteries  and  can  afflict  the 
young  as  well  as  the  old. 

When  categories  are  rationally  based  and  precisely  defined,  as  they  must 
be  in  science,  we  can  usually  say  that  at  a  particular  time  and  in  a  particular 
sense  and  context,  something  either  does  or  does  not  belong  in  a  particular 
class.  For  example,  in  biological  terms,  we  can  say  that  a  certain  animal 
either  is  or  is  not  a  horse,  that  a  certain  flower  either  is  or  is  not  a  dahlia. 
If  we  define  "white"  as  a  surface  reflecting  light  ioo  per  cent,  we  could, 
with  the  proper  instruments,  determine  that  the  paper  on  which  these 
words  are  printed  is  at  this  moment  either  white  or  not- white.  (But  notice 
that  we  don't  say  "white  or  black.")  Such  logical  and  scientific  concepts 
are  based  upon  mutual  agreement  on  what  is  perceived  and  on  the  exact 
meaning  of  classes  and  definitions.  That  is,  people  see  approximately  the 
same  thing  when  they  look  and  they  agree  to  classify  what  they  see  by  a 
certain  name.  Without  such  agreements  there  could  have  been  no  civi- 
lization, no  science,  no  distinctively  human  communication. 

This  logical  is-or-is-not  classification  of  things  is  called  by  logicians,  fol- 
lowing Aristotle's  Logic,  the  law  of  contradiction  or  the  law  of  the  ex- 
cluded middle.  The  law  operates  like  this:  Suppose  you  assert  that  your 
desk  is  made  of  oak  and  your  roommate  asserts  that  it  is  not  made  of  oak. 
One  or  the  other  of  you  is  wrong,  for  it  cannot  be  both  oak  and  not  oak. 
There  is  no  middle  ground,  which  is  what  is  meant  by  the  "excluded  mid- 
dle." (If  your  roommate  says  it's  not  oak  because  there  are  a  few  metal 
nails  in  it,  he's  guilty  of  quibbling.)  But  suppose,  instead,  that  you  said 
the  desk  was  of  oak  and  your  roommate  said  it  was  of  pine.  You  could 
both  be  wrong.  In  this  instance,  "oak"  and  "pine"  are  not  contradicto- 
ries, but  contraries.  The  falsity  of  one  doesn't  assure  the  truth  of  the  other, 
for  there  are  other  possibilities. 

Some  critics  have  attacked  the  law  of  the  excluded  middle  as  "false  to 
fact,"  but  in  doing  so  they  have  often  confused  contradictories  with  con- 
traries or  with  opposites.  Of  course  it  doesn't  follow  that  if  John  Smith 
isn't  a  freshman  he  has  to  be  a  sophomore,  for  he  may  be  a  junior  or  senior 
or  a  graduate  student.  But  if  we  define  "freshman"  precisely,  then  we  can 
say  that  at  a  particular  time  John  Smith  is  or  is  not  a  freshman.  The  fallacy 
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in  asserting  that  John  Smith  is  either  a  freshman  or  a  sophomore  —  or 
that  a  person  is  either  a  Christian  or  an  atheist,  or  is  either  a  teetotaler  or 
an  alcoholic  —  is  one  known  as  the  fallacy  of  insufficient  options-,  the  person 
o-uilty  of  it  ignores  other  possibilities  in  the  given  case.  He  is  doing  the 
same  kind  of  thinking  done  by  the  pharmacist's  mate  in  the  Navy  who  re- 
portedly divided  all  ailments  into  two  categories:  if  you  can  see  it,  put 
iodine  on  it;  if  you  can't,  give  the  guy  a  dose  of  salts. 

The  fallacy  of  opposites  is  usually  called  the  black- o? --white  fallacy.  We 
are,  of  course,  unlikely  to  assume  that  if  something  is  literally  not  white  it 
must  therefore  be  black;  we  recognize  shades  of  gray  as  well  as  other 
colors.  But  figuratively  we  may  tend  to  see  things  —  especially  human 
beings  and  human  affairs  —  as  white  or  black:  as  good  or  evil,  wise  or  stupid, 
beautiful  or  ugly,  completely  successful  or  an  utter  failure.  If  we  ourselves 
are  athletic  we  may  think  that  all  non-athletes  are  soft  or  sissies.  As  col- 
lege students  or  graduates,  we  may  categorize  all  who  aren't  college- 
educated  as  ignorant.  The  less  precise  and  more  emotional  the  label,  the 
more  likely  is  our  thinking  to  operate  in  extremes  or  opposites  —  and  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  become  prejudice. 

Prejudice.  The  hardened  categories  called  prejudices  prevent  a  person 
from  seeing  what  is  there  and  from  becoming  aware  of  the  need  to  think. 
Now  of  course  we  ourselves  aren't  prejudiced,  although  we  may  some- 
times say  in  regard  to  something  or  some  group  we  like,  "Well,  of  course 
I'm  prejudiced,  but  .  .  ."  Recognizing  our  prejudices  against  something 
or  somebody,  however,  is  a  feat  requiring  our  best  powers  of  thinking. 
We  don't  often  achieve  it. 

But  we  are  well  aware  that  other  people  are  prejudiced.  What  does 
it  do  to  their  thinking,  speaking,  listening? 

First,  let's  see  what  we  mean  by  the  concept  "prejudice."  The  word 
comes  from  a  Latin  root  and  Latin  prefix  which  together  mean  "judging 
before."  But  we  have  seen  that  in  one  sense  we  necessarily  "judge  before"; 
we  can't  possibly  perceive  and  cope  with  each  person,  thing,  or  event  as 
if  it  were  wholly  new  and  unique,  even  when  we  recognize  intellectually 
that  it  is  new  and  unique.  We  prejudge  on  the  basis  of  rational  categories 
as  well  as  our  personal  categories  with  their  clusters  of  non-rational  feel- 
ings and  attitudes.  What,  then,  is  different  about  prejudice? 

If  we  look  closely,  we  can  often  distinguish  between  the  irrational  cate- 
gories of  prejudice  and  other  emotionalized  categories  by  asking  and  cor- 
rectly answering  three  questions: 

i.  What  is  the  individual's  emotional  reaction  when  his  category  is  chal- 
lenged? If  he  has  assumed  that  differences  in  brain  size  and  blood  type  are 
characteristics  relevant  to  racial  categories,  how  does  he  talk  and  behave 
when  confronted  with  evidence  to  the  contrary?  If  he  has  categorized 
Palmfrond  College  as  a  country  club  for  rich  playboys,  how  does  he  react 
when  asked  for  his  evidence? 
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We  are  probably  justified  in  calling  a  person's  category  prejudice  if  he 
becomes  defensive  when  it  is  challenged.  His  defensiveness  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  louder  and  more  extreme  repetitions  of  his  original  assertion  or 
b)  a  refusal  to  discuss  the  matter  further.  Or,  depending  upon  his  general 
orientation  and  temperament,  he  may,  consciously  or  not,  use  the  fallacy 
of  diversion  or  false  issue.  If  he  is  challenged  on  his  contention  that  Negroes 
have  smaller  brains  than  whites,  he  may  employ  the  long-decayed  red  her- 
ring  diversion,  "Would  you  want  your  sister  to  marry  a  Negro?"  Or, 
again,  he  may  turn  to  the  device  known  as  the  ad  hominem  fallacy,  which 
is  attacking  the  person  instead  of  his  evidence  and  reasoning.  For  instance, 
if  you,  as  a  student  at  Palmfrond  College,  question  his  country  club  re- 
mark, he  may  say,  "Look  who's  talking!  The  poor  guy  who  can't  afford 
anything  but  a  Jag  to  drive  to  classes." 

2.  Does  the  individual  modify  his  category  when  confronted  with  evi- 
dence or  experience  that  invalidates  it?  Prejudices  act  as  fences  that  pro- 
tect their  owner  from  the  possibility  of  having  to  admit  new  facts  and 
experiences  —  that  is,  from  the  necessity  of  thinking.  But  if  a  piece  of  un- 
deniable evidence  does  slip  through,  he  may  keep  his  category  intact 
through  the  adroit  device  of  "re-fencing."  For  example,  an  otherwise  rea- 
sonable man,  an  attorney,  once  asserted  that  all  Jews  were  "shysters,  crooks, 
interested  only  in  the  almighty  dollar  —  they'd  crucify  their  best  friend  for 
a  few  bucks." 

"But  what  about  Sid?"  he  was  asked.  "I  thought  he  was  a  friend  of 
yours." 

"Sure  he  is,"  the  attorney  replied.  "One  of  the  best  friends  I've  got  in 
the  world  and  one  of  the  finest  guys  I've  ever  known." 

"But  isn't  he  a  Jew?"  his  questioner  persisted.  "Doesn't  he  go  to  a  syn- 
agogue?" 

"He  not  only  goes,  he's  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  congregation!  But  I 
don't  think  of  him  as  a  Jew." 

1  he  old  saying,  "The  exception  proves  the  rule"  is  often  misunderstood 
and  misused  to  mean  "A  rule  is  proved  true  by  the  exceptions  to  it,"  which 
makes  about  as  much  sense  as  saying  that  a  seedless  grapefruit  proves  that 
grapefruit  have  seeds.  The  word  "proves"  in  the  saying  originally  meant 
"tests."  "Finding  an  exception  puts  a  rule  to  the  test"  is,  of  course,  entirely 
logical. 

If,  when  an  individual  is  confronted  with  exceptions  to  his  "rules,"  he 
refuses  to  change  "all"  to  "some"  or  "always"  to  "sometimes,"  the  catego- 
ries implicit  in  them  arc  likely  to  be  prejudices. 

3.  Do  the  individual's  speech  and  behavior  consistently  indicate  rigid 
and  static  categorizing?  Docs  he  talk  in  terms  of  "all"  and  "always"  more 
often  than  not?  Although  it's  possible  to  be  prejudiced  against  a  single 
class,  prejudice  tends  to  become  a  generalized  character  trait,  to  pervade  a 
persons  entire  orientation,  rather  than  to  remain  specialized.  Professor 
Hartley,  in  an  investigation  of  college  students'  attitudes  toward  various 
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racial  and  national  groups,  found  that  those  who  rated  one  group  low  usu- 
ally showed  antipathy  toward  other  groups  —  even  when  they  had  had  no 
contact  with  members  of  the  groups.  When  he  added  three  fictitious 
groups  to  the  scale  —  the  "Pireneans,"  "Wallonians,"  and  "Daniereans"  — 
these  students  were  fooled;  they  were  hostile  toward  these  none-such  peo- 
ple as  well!  x  Other  studies  not  only  support  Hartley's  findings  but  indi- 
cate that  the  prejudiced  person  is  likely  to  cling  to  inflexible,  rigid  catego- 
ries in  all  aspects  of  life.2  He  effectively  protects  himself  from  the  necessity 
of  using  his  power  to  think  by  denying  to  consciousness  the  need  to  think. 
He  is  like  the  judge  —  a  fictitious  judge,  one  hopes  —  who  is  reputed  to  have 
declared,  "I  don't  want  to  hear  any  evidence;  I've  already  made  up  my  mind 
and  don't  want  to  have  to  change  it." 

Through  these  three  tests  we  can  define  prejudice  as  pre-judging  a  person 
or  a  group  of  persons,  things,  or  events  on  the  basis  of  emotionalized  cate- 
gories unsupported  by  sufficient  evidence  and  experience.  In  the  words  of 
one  wit,  "Prejudice  is  being  down  on  what  you're  not  up  on." 

The  Beard  Fallacy.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  become  distrustful  of 
inflexible  categories  and  seek  to  become  "tolerant"  and  "openminded,"  we 
may  fall  into  an  error  opposite  to  the  black-or-white  fallacy:  that  of  assum- 
ing that  because  no  fixed  lines  can  be  drawn  between  good  and  bad,  strong 
and  weak,  beautiful  and  ugly,  there  is  no  real  difference  between  them  — 
that  it's  all  a  matter  of  taste.  This  fallacy  received  its  name  from  the  ven- 
erable question  of  how  many  whiskers  are  required  to  make  a  beard.  Obvi- 
ously, we  can't  say  that  a  man  with  390  whiskers  on  his  chin  has  a  beard 
but  that  one  with  only  389  whiskers  doesn't.  But  does  that  mean  that  there 
is  no  real  difference  between  a  beard  and  no  beard  —  between  Santa  Claus's 
chin  and  Yul  Brynner's? 

The  refusal  to  categorize  at  all  can  lead  to  distortions  of  perception  as 
serious  as  those  caused  by  hardened  categories.  It  can  blind  us  to  vital 
differences:  What's  the  difference  between  democracy  and  totalitarianism, 
anyway?  Between  Shakespeare  and  Mickey  Spillane?  One  man's  opin- 
ion is  as  good  as  another's! 

A  less  dangerous  but  not  harmless  form  of  the  beard  fallacy  is  to  tell 
oneself  "this  time  doesn't  count."  For  example:  "Since  I've  waited  three 
days  to  begin  preparing  my  speech,  I  might  as  well  skip  it  tonight  and  take 
in  a  show";  or  "I've  already  cut  class  twice,  so  another  time  won't  matter." 

The  beard  fallacy  may  result  from  an  honest  but  mistaken  effort  to  avoid 
irrational  pre-judgments  or  it  may  result  from  lazy-mindedness.  Either  way 
it  means  the  distortion  of  perception  and  the  avoidance  of  real  thinking. 


1  E.  L.  Hartley,  Problems  in  Prejudice.  New  York:  Kings  Crown  Press,  1946. 

2  Gordon  W.  Allport,  The  Nature  of  Prejudice.  Cambridge:  Addison- Wesley  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Inc.,  1954,  Chapter  5,  pp.  68-81. 
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Rj  Ms i  \m  i  to  Complexity  and  Change.  Both  as  individuals  and  as  parts 
of  society,  we  rend  to  resist  complexity  and  change.  Just  as  we  feel  com- 
fortable  in  old  shoes,  we  feel  comfortable  going  along  in  the  same  routine, 
clinging  to  the  same  beliefs,  repeating  the  same  well-worn  phrases.  Why? 
Because  it's  easier.  It  takes  effort  to  solve  problems,  to  direct  our  thinking. 
Unless  the  problem  is  in  an  area  in  which  we  are  intensely  interested,  or 
unless  we  find  ourselves  in  trouble,  we  just  don't  bother.  Then  we  may 
find  our  potential  power  to  think  so  undeveloped  or  so  rusty  that  we  sim- 
ply go  around  in  circles  of  anxiety. 

Furthermore,  we  often  find  that  ignoring  problems  makes  for  a  more 
comfortable  relationship  with  other  people.  They,  too,  find  it  easier  to  fit 
everything  into  pre-formed  categories.  After  all,  they  have  served  fairly 
well  —  why  go  looking  for  trouble?  If  we  can  lump  two  and  a  half  billion 
people  into  a  single  category  of  not-to-be-trusted  foreigners,  approximately 
half  the  voters  of  our  country  into  a  single  class  of  creeping-socialists  or 
heartless  capitalists,  fifteen  millions  of  our  fellow  Americans  into  a  single 
group  as  lazy,  dirty,  and  inferior,  then  life  is  enormously  simplified.  We 
are  spared  even  the  awareness  of  a  need  to  think. 

The  Rat  Race.  Many  people  delude  themselves  into  believing  they  are 
coping  with  complexity  and  change  by  a  frantic  bustle  of  activity.  They 
are  like  a  twirler  trying  to  keep  a  dozen  batons  spinning  in  the  air  at  once. 
They  can't  perceive  the  real  problems  they  face  because  they  are  unable 
to  concentrate  on  anything  long  enough. 

If  you  are  like  about  80  per  cent  of  college  students  who  participated  in 
several  surveys,  you  believe  that  inability  to  concentrate  is  one  of  your 
main  handicaps.  Even  when  you  really  try  to  pay  attention  to  lectures, 
to  \\  hat  you  are  supposed  to  see  on  a  field  trip,  to  what  you  are  reading 
now,  you  may  find  your  mind  wandering  to  other  things.    Why? 

College  is  no  longer  an  institution  for  the  leisurely  education  of  the  in- 
tellect or  for  learning  what  you  must  know  to  enter  a  profession.  It  is  also 
—  or,  wholly,  in  some  cases  —  the  proving-ground  of  your  ability  to  acquire 
the  "right"  personality,  to  "get  along"  with  other  people,  to  play  the  vari- 
ous roles  expected  of  you.  You  have  to  balance  the  advantages  of  a  four- 
point  average  against  the  possibility  of  being  known  as  a  "square."  You 
cant  indulge  any  curiosity  that  might  become  a  deep,  consuming  interest 
because  so  many  superficial  interests  clamor  for  your  attention.  When  you 
tr\  to  concentrate,  you're  probably  so  sleepy  from  having  attended  four 
meetings  the  evening  before  or  from  trying  to  cram  a  semester's  work  into 
five  hours  that  you  can't  even  stay  awake.  Life  is  so  complicated  that  you 
sometimes  wish  you  were  six  people  —  and  sometimes  feel  as  if  you  were. 
It  isn't  much  comfort  to  reflect  that  half  the  hospital  beds  in  the  country 
are  occupied  by  patients  who  have  effectively  split  themselves  into  just 
tw  o  personalities. 

Frantic  activity  isn't  actually  directed  toward  solving  problems  but  to- 
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ward  escaping  awareness  of  them.  It  prevents  the  individual  from  perceiv- 
ing the  real  challenges  to  his  powers  of  reason  and  imagination.  Until  he 
stops  his  gyrations  long  enough  to  take  a  good  look  at  himself  he  can't 
learn  who  he  really  is,  what  he  really  wants,  or  what  his  real  problems  are. 

The  Fallacy  of  Oversimplification.  Dislike  of  complexity  leads  people 
into  another  mental  mudhole:  that  of  oversimplifying  a  problem  or  its  solu- 
tion, a  cause  or  effect.  A  man  interviewed  on  his  one-hundredth  birthday 
declares  his  longevity  has  resulted  from  drinking  a  quart  of  beer  a  day; 
another  asked  the  same  question  attributes  his  long  life  to  total  abstinence. 
Somebody  says  the  cure  for  delinquency  is  simply  a  return  to  the  hair 
brush  and  leather  strap.  More  education,  a  return  to  the  good  old  days, 
less  government  in  business  or  more  government  in  business,  lower  taxes 
or  higher  taxes  —  many  public  speakers  have  panaceas  or  pat  formulas  to 
solve  every  problem.  We  may  tell  ourselves  that  effective  speeches  are  the 
result  of  nothing  but  telling  people  what  they  want  to  hear,  or  nothing  but 
being  born  with  a  pleasing  voice  or  personality.  The  words  "nothing  but" 
occur  so  often  in  oversimplification  that  the  fallacy  is  sometimes  called 
"nothing-buttery"  thinking. 

Resistance  to  Threats.  In  certain  circumstances  fear  can  generate  pro- 
ductive thinking;  the  fearful  individual  may  perceive  more  clearly  both 
what  is  "out  there"  and  what  is  inside  himself  and  may  think,  speak,  and 
act  more  intelligently  and  vigorously  than  usual.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  make  a  poor  evaluation  of  the  source  of  the  threat  or  if  we  distrust 
our  ability  to  cope  with  it,  we  may  be  unable  to  think  at  all.  We  may  act 
automatically,  without  stopping  to  think,  or  we  may  break  down  com- 
pletely, unable  to  think  or  to  act. 

Directed  thinking  becomes  not  just  difficult  but  impossible  when  de- 
fensiveness  operates  underground  to  prevent  us  from  even  becoming  aware 
that  we  have  perceived  a  situation  as  a  threat  to  our  self-concept.  We  expe- 
rience the  sensations  of  fear  or  anxiety,  but  we  don't  know  what  caused 
them.  We  dimly  know  that  we've  been  hit,  but  we  don't  know  what  hit  us. 

Our  conscious  minds  are  not  satisfied  with  such  ambiguity,  however. 
No  matter  how  irrational  our  thinking  and  behavior  seems  from  the  point 
of  view  of  others,  the  maintenance  of  our  self-concept  demands  that  we 
perceive  ourselves  as  reasonable.  We  may  not  make  sense  to  other  people 
but  we  have  to  make  sense  to  ourselves.  We  do  this  by  a  process  called 
rationalizing. 

'Rationalizing.  Although  the  word  comes  from  the  same  root  as  "reason- 
ing," it  is  used  to  mean  a  process  of  ex  post  facto,  pseudo-reasoning  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  an  explanation  plausible  to  oneself  or  others.  Ra- 
tionalizing means  digging  up  a  "good"  reason  or  explanation  when  one  can- 
not acknowledge  or  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  real  reason.  Let's  see  how 
it  works: 
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On  a  trip  home  you  are  invited  to  speak  to  the  senior  class  of  your  high 
school.  You  perceive  the  invitation  as  both  an  honor  and  a  challenge.  But 
unconsciously  you  evaluate  the  situation  as  one  you  may  be  unable  to  cope 
with;  you're  afraid  of  it.  But  to  admit  that  fear  to  consciousness  would 
damage  your  idea  of  yourself.  So  you  beg  off,  saying  you're  coming  down 
with  a  cold  or  that  you  have  a  term  paper  to  write.  Oddly  enough,  so 
essential  is  it  to  maintain  one's  view  of  himself  as  a  reasonable  being  that 
you  may  actually  proceed  to  get  sniffles  and  a  sore  throat  or  to  work  on 
the  term  paper  —  for  a  little  while,  at  least.  You  have  saved  face  —  but  by 
fooling  yourself. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  rationalize  low  grades  by  telling  ourselves  that 
nobody  likes  an  odd-ball;  poor  preparation  for  speaking  by  assuring  our- 
selves that  we  just  weren't  born  with  a  good  voice  or  a  persuasive  manner. 
We  also  indulge  in  rationalizing  when  we  act  or  decide  to  act  according 
to  our  desires  but  find  a  "reason"  our  conscious  minds  can  accept  without 
damage  to  our  self-concept:  we  may  go  to  our  third  movie  within  a  week 
in  order  to  escape  facing  a  problem,  but  we  tell  ourselves  that  we  can  think 
better  if  we  have  some  recreation;  we  buy  a  new  dress  or  suit  in  the  hope 
of  impressing  a  particular  person,  but  we  persuade  ourselves  we  need  it  to 
be  decently  clothed. 

Rationalizations  don't  necessarily  remain  private.  They  abound  in  argu- 
ments presented  from  the  platform  and  in  the  living-room.  Having  con- 
vinced ourselves  that  our  motives  were  really  rational,  we  feel  we  must 
convince  others.  Joan  Doe,  refusing  to  recognize  her  fear  that  she  may 
flunk  out  if  scholastic  standards  are  raised,  makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  the 
right  of  all  citizens  to  a  university  education.  Dick  Roe,  recognizing  that 
self-interest  is  not  publicly  regarded  as  a  respectable  motive  in  our  soci- 
ety, shoves  into  the  outer  fringes  of  consciousness  his  fear  that  new  zoning 
laws  will  hurt  his  business,  and  denounces  "creeping  socialism." 

Rationalizing  becomes  particularly  dangerous  when  we  blame  or  criti- 
cize others  in  trying  to  ward  off  threats  to  our  own  self-esteem,  when  we 
find  a  scapegoat  to  hold  responsible  for  our  own  unacknowledged  fears 
and  frustrations.  We  may  rationalize  poor  grades  by  telling  ourselves  — 
and  others  —  that  the  teacher  has  it  in  for  us;  a  poor  reception  of  our  speech 
by  blaming  the  audience  for  not  listening  or  for  being  too  stupid  to  under- 
stand the  high  level  of  our  thinking.  A  whole  group  of  people,  even  an 
entire  nation,  may  indulge  in  this  kind  of  rationalizing  to  avoid  facing  their 
actual  problems  and  to  preserve  and  enhance  their  self-esteem.  President 
Hoover  was  the  American  scapegoat  during  the  depression  of  the  thirties, 
President  Truman  when  the  Korean  War  became  unpopular.  Hitler  led 
the  German  people  to  believe  that  the  Jews  were  responsible  for  all  their 
frustrations,  all  the  problems  they  refused  to  confront.  When  this  kind  of 
rationalizing  goes  far  enough  it  becomes,  of  course,  paranoia,  the  psycho- 
sis characterized  by  delusions  of  persecution  or  grandeur  or  both. 

The  best  preventive  and  cure  for  rationalizing  is  a  self-concept  that 
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doesn't  need  defense.  As  we  become  more  and  more  aware  of  ourselves 
as  we  really  are,  with  both  virtues  and  shortcomings,  our  need  to  deceive 
ourselves  disappears.  We  still  make  mistakes  —  who  doesn't?  —  but  we  ac- 
knowledge them  and  learn  from  them.  We  pull  our  fears  and  our  desires 
into  the  light  of  full  consciousness,  where  we  can  deal  with  them  with  our 
best  powers  of  reasoning  and  imagination. 

Kidding  others  can  be  harmless  fun.  Kidding  ourselves  is  always  dan- 
gerous. 

IF    WE    THINK 

In  spite  of  all  the  forces  that  operate  to  prevent  us  from  even  becoming 
aware  of  challenges  to  be  met,  of  problems  to  be  attacked,  we  do  become 
aware  of  some  of  them.  How  does  it  happen?  What  conditions,  attitudes, 
and  tendencies  lead  to  clear  perception  of  what  is  outside  us  and  what  is 
going  on  inside  us?   How  can  we  develop  greater  awareness? 

The  conditions  and  procedures  necessary  for  clear  perception  of  prob- 
lems are  those  essential  also  to  the  rational  and  creative  solving  of  prob- 
lems. Recognizing  a  challenge,  no  less  than  meeting  it  effectively,  depends 
upon  the  miraculous  power  of  the  human  mind  to  direct  its  own  activity. 
At  first  glance  this  may  seem  a  hopeless  circle:  If  we  can't  perceive  prob- 
lems, we  can't  solve  them;  but  if  we  can't  solve  them,  we  can't  perceive 
them.  There  are  facts  that  should  dispel  our  gloom,  however: 

i.  We  do,  all  of  us,  sometimes  become  aware  of  challenges,  of  "forks 
in  the  road,"  of  problems  that  demand  solution.  We  can  examine  the  con- 
ditions that  bring  that  awareness. 

2.  We  can  remind  ourselves  that  our  human  endowment  includes  a  mind 
capable  of  directing  itself,  capable  of  directed  thinking.  The  potentialities 
of  the  normal  brain  are  almost  inexhaustible.  Not  even  Aristotle,  da  Vinci, 
or  Einstein  ever  came  near  to  using  all  the  twelve  billion  cells  in  his  brain. 
We  non-geniuses  probably  use  no  more  than  twelve  per  cent  of  our  poten- 
tial mental  power. 

Laboratory  and  clinical  studies  and  reports  of  introspection  have  pro- 
vided some  conclusions  about  the  conditions  basic  to  clear  perception  and 
productive  thinking,  and  the  characteristics  of  people  who  do  perceive 
clearly  and  think  productively. 

OBSERVATION 

People  who  perceive  problems  and  think  rationally  and  creatively  are 
good  observers.  They  tend  to  see  more  of  what  they  look  at  and  to  see  it 
more  clearly  and  freshly  than  do  nonproductive  people.  They  are  less 
blinded  by  habit,  prejudice,  tradition.  A  painter  doesn't  see  shadows  as 
gray;  a  sculptor  doesn't  see  just  another  ordinary  human  face  but  an  indi- 
vidual face,  with  its  unique  bone  structure  and  the  eyes  and  furrows  that 
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tell  the  story  of  a  life.  The  Wright  brothers  didn't  see  man  as  inescapably 
earthbound.  George  Washington  Carver  didn't  see  the  peanut  as  just 
something  to  feed  to  hogs  and  baseball  fans. 

rhe  good  observer  wants  to  perceive  what  is  actually  there.  The  re- 
sponsible public  speaker,  the  reliable  newspaper  reporter,  the  artist,  the 
poet,  rhe  historian,  no  less  than  the  scientist,  try  to  see  things  as  they  are 
rather  than  as  a  reflection  of  their  own  desires  or  fears.  They  strive  to 
avoid  rhe  human  tendency  to  view  everything  as  either  a  threat  to  one's 
personal  self  or  something  ro  be  exploited  for  personal  aggrandizement. 

The  good  observer  tries  to  find  the  organizing  principle  and  the  basic 
structure  of  what  is  there:  to  perceive  both  relationships  and  differences 
that  are  missed  by  the  self-blinded  and  the  culture-blinded.  Only  when  he 
clearly  perceives  what  is  there  can  he,  through  reasoning  and  imagination, 
visualize  what  might  be.  He  can  then  set  about  reorganizing  what  is  into 
a  new  pattern  that  satisfies  the  need. 

.Most  of  us  are  not  artists,  inventors,  or  scientists.  But  if  we  really  want 
to  become  proficient  in  the  arts  of  speaking  and  listening  —  and  in  the  art 
of  living  —  we  must  become  good  observers.  We  must  perceive  ourselves 
as  we  are  before  we  can  visualize  what  we  might  be  and  set  about  becom- 
ing the  speaker,  the  listener,  the  person  we  are  capable  of  becoming.  We 
must  accurately  perceive  our  audience  and  the  structure  of  each  speech  situ- 
ation if  what  we  say  is  to  be  effective  in  meeting  the  need  inherent  in  the 
situation.  We  must  perceive  clearly  what  is  "out  there"  if  what  we  say 
about  it  is  to  be  worth  listening  to. 

CONCENTRATION 

Good  observation  as  well  as  effective  problem  solving  demands  concen- 
trarion.  Daydreaming,  half-listening,  passive  reading,  haphazard  attention 
ro  what  goes  on  seldom  bring  challenges  to  one's  power  to  think  rationally 
and  creatively. 

"Sure,  I  grant  that,"  you  may  say.  "But  how  do  I  learn  to  concentrate?" 

To  remind  yourself  that  you  once  were  able  to  concentrate  as  intensely 
as  a  painter  sketching  a  scene  or  a  chemist  testing  a  new  formula,  observe 
a  three-year-old  as  he  tries  to  assemble  his  first  jigsaw  puzzle,  a  six-year- 
old  as  he  watches  a  bulldozer  in  action  or  a  lizard  ambushing  flies.  Even 
now  you  probably  concentrate  like  that  when  you  first  meet  somebody 
w  ho  attracts  you  or  when  you  are  faced  with  an  urgent  practical  problem 
such  as  a  restaurant  check  rhat  exceeds  the  amount  of  cash  in  your  wallet. 
.Moreover,  it  you  procrastinarc  in  preparing  a  speech  or  writing  a  term 
paper  because  you  can  "think  better  under  pressure,"  you  still  have  a  good 
deal  of  confidence  in  your  ability  to  concentrate  when  you  have  to.  Un- 
happily, rhe  results  of  such  unaccustomed  concentration  are  probably  not 
alw  ays  w  hat  you'd  like  rhem  to  be. 

^>  on  are  unlikely  ever  ro  become  a  yogi,  able  to  shut  out  completely  all 
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but  one  of  the  thoughts,  memories,  sounds,  and  sights  that  continually  com- 
pete for  the  center  of  attention.  If  you're  a  genius  you  don't  need  any  sug- 
gestions for  developing  your  ability  to  concentrate.  But  for  a  non-yogi 
or  a  non-genius  the  following  suggestions  will  be  helpful: 

1.  Concentration  is  motivated  by  interest,  but,  paradoxically,  interest 
grows  from  concentration.  If  you  find  a  certain  professor's  lectures  dull, 
it  may  be  because  you  haven't  actually  listened  attentively  enough  to  know 
what  he  is  saying.  Moreover,  you  may  have  so  many  shallow  interests 
that  you  can't  concentrate  on  any;  if  so,  your  first  problem  is  to  decide 
which  interests  are  of  most  importance  in  achieving  your  basic  goals.  The 
hardest  choices  are  seldom  between  good  and  evil  but  between  good  and 
good. 

2.  Concentration  is  not  of  the  mind  only  but  of  the  whole  self.  You 
can't  concentrate  while  listening  or  reading  if  your  muscles  are  either  flac- 
cid or  tied  in  knots,  if  you  either  sprawl  or  sit  tensely  upright.  You  can't 
concentrate  while  giving  a  speech  if  you  either  drape  yourself  over  the 
lectern  or  stand  rigidly  at  attention.  Concentration  demands  a  comfortably 
alert  body. 

3.  To  concentrate  while  listening,  reading,  observing,  or  exploring  any 
problem,  look  for  the  organizing  principle,  the  basic  structure  of  the  idea. 
Is  the  principle  one  of  space  and  is  the  relationship  of  the  different  factors 
spatial?  Or  is  the  principle  one  of  time  with  the  factors  related  chrono- 
logically? If  the  principle  is  logical  it  will  be  inductive  or  deductive:  spe- 
cific data  leading  to  a  general  conclusion,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appli- 
cation of  an  accepted  or  proved  premise  to  a  specific  case.  Also  ask  your- 
self how  the  new  material  relates  to  what  you  already  know  —  how  it  sup- 
ports it  and  how  it  is  different. 

4.  You  can't  concentrate  on  one  idea  just  by  resolving  not  to  think  about 
other  things.  Nobody  can  stop  smoking  by  thinking  about  not  smoking 
but  only  by  doing  something  else  when  the  impulse  to  smoke  arises.  The 
human  mind  can't  operate  negatively,  but  only  positively,  by  doing  this 
instead  of  that.  If  daydreams  or  worries  or  noises  down  the  hall  are  inter- 
fering with  your  concentration  right  now,  you  can't  dispose  of  them  by 
telling  yourself  not  to  pay  attention  to  them.  Instead,  you  must  deliber- 
ately direct  your  attention  back  to  what  you  are  reading. 

5.  The  ability  to  concentrate  can't  be  achieved  through  sporadic  effort. 
It  must  be  developed  through  practice  until  it  becomes  a  part  of  your 
character,  a  part  of  your  basic  way  of  operating.  Ideas  are  as  unlikely 
to  spring  from  an  uncultivated  mind  as  prize  roses  from  uncultivated  soil. 

6.  You're  kidding  yourself  if  you  think  concentration  makes  you  tired. 
It  isn't  concentration  but  lack  of  it  that  brings  fatigue:  the  conflict  en- 
gendered by  trying  to  pay  attention  to  too  many  things  at  once.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  brain  itself  ever  tires,  for  it  isn't  a  muscle  but  an  electro- 
chemical battery.  But  muscles  do  get  tired  and  the  brain's  efficiency  is 
impaired  by  an  inadequate  supply  of  blood-sugar  and  oxygen.   For  these 
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reasons,  whether  your  problem  is  studying  this  book,  preparing  for  your 
next  speech,  or  whether  or  not  to  get  married  —  when  you  realize  you  are 
too  tired  to  concentrate  it's  time  to  take  a  walk,  go  swimming,  or  join 
\ our  friends  for  a  coke. 

MEMORY 

Only  through  memory  do  past  experiences  serve  us  in  perceiving  and 
coping  with  the  present  and  predicting  the  future.  You  have  probably 
found  memory  essential  to  speechmaking  —  and,  of  course,  to  passing  ex- 
aminations. But  if  your  memory  isn't  all  it  should  be,  what  can  you  do 
about  it? 

A  dependable  memory  results  from  the  kind  of  observation  and  concen- 
tration just  discussed.  To  remember  something  you  must  find  its  organ- 
izing principle;  you  must  see  how  the  various  elements  are  related;  you 
must  relate  the  new  to  what  you  already  know. 

Suppose  somebody  asked  you  to  memorize  the  following  figures: 

i       3       6       8       16       18       36       38       76       78       156       158       316 

What  would  you  do?  Just  repeat  them  over  and  over  until  they  stuck? 
You'd  be  wasting  time,  energy,  and  that  marvelous  possession,  your  ability 
to  think.  Why  not  look  to  see  if  there  is  an  organizing  principle  that  will 
enable  you  to  restructure  or  recode  the  numbers  into  a  pattern  you  can 
remember  forever  if  you  want  to?  Try  to  figure  it  out  for  yourself.  If 
you  can't,  or  if  you're  too  lazy,  then  turn  to  the  end  of  this  chapter  for  the 
answer. 

If,  in  preparing  a  speech  or  in  listening  or  reading,  you  will  look  for  the 
structure  instead  of  cluttering  your  mind  with  a  lot  of  unrelated  and  undi- 
gested details,  you'll  have  fewer  complaints  about  your  memory. 

INFORMATION 

Although  information  of  itself  is  no  guarantee  of  either  clear  perception 
or  creative  thinking  —  a  walking  World  Almanac  may  never  produce  an 
original  idea  —  awareness  of  problems  and  ability  to  cope  with  them  usu- 
ally spring  from  a  background  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  area  in 
\\  hich  the  problem  occurs.  A  person  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mu- 
sic may  never  compose  a  symphony,  but  he  is  more  likely  to  do  so  than 
a  musical  ignoramus. 

Since  many  of  the  problems  we  encounter  and  all  those  we  try  to  solve 
through  speech  involve  human  relationships,  the  more  we  know  about 
ourselves  and  other  people  the  more  likely  we  are  to  perceive  those  rela- 
tionships clearly  and  to  be  able  to  think  productively  about  them.  This 
kind  of  knowledge  can  be  acquired  not  only  through  observation  and  self- 
analysis,  nor  only  through  the  behavioral  sciences,  but  through  literature. 
Science  necessarily  deals  with  the  abstract,  the  general,  the  average;  it  often 
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has  to  pull  up  the  plant  to  see  how  it  grows.  But  novelists,  dramatists,  and 
biographers  illuminate  for  us  the  living  processes  of  individual  minds  and 
spirits.  Through  poetry  and  essays  we  can  experience  vicariously  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  who  themselves  perceive  clearly  and  deal 
creatively  with  what  they  see.  In  reading  religious  and  philosophical  lit- 
erature we  can  participate  in  the  workings  of  those  minds  that  have  sought 
answers  to  the  fundamental  questions  of  living.  Through  reading  and  lis- 
tening we  can  expand  our  own  private  worlds  of  direct  experience  to 
include  portions  of  the  private  worlds  of  countless  others. 

In  preparing  for  a  specific  speech,  discussion,  or  oral  reading,  our  think- 
ing must  be  based  upon  reliable  and  adequate  information  if  we  are  to  be 
worth  listening  to.  A  rehash  of  a  Reader's  Digest  article,  however  skill- 
fully delivered,  is  an  insult  not  only  to  a  speaker's  audience  but  to  his  own 
mind.  Of  course  an  idea  may  be  born  from  such  an  article,  but  the  speaker 
who  uses  his  power  to  think  searches  for  further  information  and  trans- 
forms mere  information  into  knowledge  through  his  reason  and  imagination. 

HOW    WE    THINK 

Whether  in  response  to  an  immediate  problem  or  in  answer  to  a  long- 
range  need  to  understand  life  and  cope  with  it,  we  find  ourselves  in  situa- 
tions that  perplex  or  challenge  us.  Decisions  must  be  made,  new  skills 
learned,  conflicts  resolved,  action  taken.  Some  of  these  problems  have  to 
do  specifically  with  speaking  and  listening. 

Problems  in  Speech.  The  speech  of  everyday  social  intercourse  is 
learned  mainly  through  imitation  and  conditioning.  It  seldom  presents 
serious  problems  to  college  students  willing  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
patterns  prevailing  in  their  community,  college,  and  general  culture. 
Speech  that  serves  as  a  simple  substitute  for  pointing  —  "The  book  is  on 
the  top  shelf,"  "I  live  fifty-two  miles  west  of  Philadelphia"  —  doesn't  usu- 
ally cause  perplexity.  Accounts  of  the  day's  activity,  related  by  roommate 
to  roommate,  by  friend  to  friend,  by  husbands  and  wives  and  children, 
seldom  require  directed  thinking. 

The  effective  communication  of  complex  information,  of  points  of 
view,  beliefs,  ideas,  and  feelings,  becomes  a  problem  whenever  we  talk 
or  read  in  public  or  even  to  an  individual  we  don't  know  intimately,  and 
sometimes  even  to  those  we  know  best.  There  are  always  the  problems  of 
analyzing  the  situation,  of  trying  to  see  what  things  look  like  through  the 
listener's  eyes.  When  our  purpose  is  not  to  communicate  factual  or  logi- 
cal information,  we  still  have  to  choose  the  language  and  mode  of  utter- 
ance that  will  stir  in  our  listeners  the  images  and  feelings  we  intend.  Aiost 
certainly,  speaking  is  a  challenge  when  our  listeners  are  entitled  to  ask, 
whether  aloud  or  silently,  Is  that  so?  What  is  your  evidence?  What  as- 
sumptions are  you  making?  By  what  reasoning  did  you  reach  that  con- 
clusion? 
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The  responsible  speaker  or  oral  reader  always  confronts  the  problems, 
What  shall  I  speak  about  or  read?  What  can  I  say  that  will  be  worth  both 
my  rime  and  that  of  my  listeners?  Both  speakers  and  readers  must  solve 
the  problems  of  developing  skill  in  the  oral  mode  —  of  combining  lan- 
guage, voice,  and  body  into  a  unified  and  effective  medium  of  communi- 
cation. 

As  listeners  we  encounter  problems.  To  understand  fully  what  another 
is  savins  we  often  need  to  ask  ourselves,  What  does  he  mean?  What  in 
this  is  new  to  me?  How  does  he  feel  about  what  he  is  saying?  What  is  he 
not  saying?  The  information  we  may  acquire  through  listening  becomes 
knowledge  only  if  we  are  challenged  to  think  about  it.  When  a  speaker 
seeks  to  influence  our  beliefs  and  behavior  we  need  to  ask  the  same  ques- 
tions our  own  listeners  are  entitled  to  ask  us. 

Alternatives  to  Thinking  in  Problem  Solving.  Even  when  we  recognize 
that  we  face  a  problem,  we  can,  of  course,  try  to  solve  it  with  the  old 
patterns  of  speech  and  action  that  have  become  automatic;  or  we  can  try 
to  solve  it  with  the  blind  trial-and-error  methods  a  rat  uses  in  learning  a 
maze.  We  can  try  to  solve  it  with  hunches,  guesses,  with  "just  knowing." 
We  can  ask  somebody  else  and  follow  his  advice  without  figuring  out 
how  it  applies  to  ourselves.  We  can  try  to  solve  problems  with  pat  for- 
mulas, trite  proverbs,  or  the  slogans  of  the  huckster  and  pamphleteer.  We 
can  take  a  tranquilizer,  fly  into  a  rage,  get  drunk,  get  sick,  walk  the  floor, 
cut  class,  or  find  something  or  somebody  to  blame.  We  can  do  just  what 
we  want  to  do  and  then  find  "good"  reasons  for  it. 

But  few  human  problems  can  be  solved  in  these  ways.  Blind  trial-and- 
error,  though  sometimes  the  only  alternative,  wastes  time  and  energy,  and 
sometimes  the  errors  are  fatal.  However  wise  advice  may  be  (including 
that  in  this  book),  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  particular  person  and  his 
problem.  Reality  has  a  way  of  defying  pat  formulas  or  any  effort  to  pack- 
age it  into  neat,  sealed  compartments.  Tantrums,  illness,  getting  drunk,  and 
blaming  other  people  bring  more  problems,  not  less.  Proverbs  have  a  way 
of  contradicting  each  other:  Should  we  "look  before  we  leap"  or  remem- 
ber that  "He  who  hesitates  is  lost"?  The  precepts  of  our  church,  our 
society,  our  parents,  or  our  peer  group  may  serve  as  general  principles, 
but  they  can't  often  be  applied  automatically.  Even  the  Golden  Rule  must 
be  interpreted  in  each  particular  case.  Some  problems  may  seem  just  to 
disappear  if  we  refuse  to  look  at  them,  but  few  are  so  obliging. 

Effective  Problem  Solving.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable:  To  be 
truly  alive  is  to  encounter  challenges  and  problems;  and  to  meet  them  with 
the  fullest  and  best  resources  of  a  human  being  is  to  meet  them  with  that 
power  possessed  uniquely  by  human  beings:  the  power  of  directed  thinking. 
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THE   PROCESS   OF   DIRECTED   THINKING 

Rules  for  productive  thinking  can't  be  set  down  and  followed  like  a 
recipe  for  making  fudge.  The  nature  and  difficulty  of  the  problem  and 
the  importance  of  its  solution  to  you  will  determine  the  specific  proce- 
dures most  useful  in  reaching  a  satisfying  answer.  But  if  you  can  recall  and 
analyze  the  process  of  your  thinking  in  solving  a  relatively  simple  problem 
—  a  tough  bridge  hand,  finding  some  information  in  the  library,  doing  a 
hard  crossword  puzzle  —  you  will  find  that  the  process  was,  basically: 
(i)  perceiving  what  was  actually  there,  what  the  problem  was;  (2)  dis- 
covering the  organizing  principle;  and  (3)  visualizing  a  new  pattern,  with 
the  factors  restructured  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  need.  The  process 
can  usually  be  broken  into  the  five  following  steps: 

1.  Identifying  and  locating  the  difficulty  and  formulating  the  problem. 

2.  Preliminary  assembling  of  data  and  determination  of  criteria  for 
testing  hypotheses. 

3.  Suggesting  tentative  solutions  or  working  hypotheses. 

4.  Testing  the  hypotheses  through  further  observation,  reasoning, 
and,  when  possible,  experimentation  or  experience. 

5.  Selecting  what  seems  to  be  the  most  promising  hypothesis  and  test- 
ing it  further  in  action  or  accepting  it  as  the  basis  for  future  action  and 
inquiry.3 

If  you  can  recall  solving  a  complex  problem  you  will  probably  find  that 
your  thinking  went  through  some  or  all  of  these  five  steps  several  times 
before  you  reached  a  final  solution.  For  example,  let's  assume  that  to  solve 
the  problem,  "By  what  mode  of  transportation  shall  I  go  from  my  home  to 
college?"  you  have  assembled  these  preliminary  facts:  the  college  is  lo- 
cated 700  miles  away;  my  travel  budget  is  limited;  some  friends  have  in- 
vited me  to  drive  with  them  and  share  expenses;  I  must  be  at  college  by 
a  certain  date;  but  I  need  to  keep  working  at  my  summer  job  as  long  as 
possible. 

You  have  taken  the  first  two  steps  in  directed  thinking,  you  have  seen 
the  problem  and  got  some  facts  together.  Now  a  sub-problem  occurs  to 
you:  What  means  of  transportation  are  available?  Again  you  assemble 
preliminary  data:  you  can  go  by  car  with  friends,  you  remember  that  X 
went  by  train  last  year,  Y  has  said  you  can  go  by  bus,  and  surely  you  can 
go  by  plane  because  you  can  fly  anywhere  these  days.  You  now  have 
four  tentative  solutions  to  this  sub-problem.  But  since  you  are  using  your 
power  to  think,  you  catch  yourself  making  an  assumption  about  a  specific 
case  (it  is  possible  to  go  by  plane)  based  upon  a  generalization  (you  can 
fly  anywhere  these  days)  that  may  not  be  supported  by  sufficient  evidence. 
You  test  the  validity  of  your  assumption  by  calling  the  airport.  Probably 
you  decide  to  double-check  on  trains,  buses,  and  your  friends'  plans  as  well. 

3  Adapted  from  John  Dewey,  How  We  Think.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company, 
1910;  rev.  ed.,  1933. 
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You  have  now  gone  through  the  first  four  steps  in  solving  this  sub- 
problem,  bur  you  aren't  yet  ready  to  take  the  final  step  in  solving  your 
main  problem.  There  are  values  and  feelings  involved:  you  want  to  go 
as  economically  as  possible,  you  want  to  get  there  as  fast  as  is  safe,  you 
would  enjoy  driving  with  friends.  Values  and  feelings  are  inescapable  in 
problems  that  concern  human  beings.  Even  when  the  problem  is  simply 
to  find  the  facts  —  to  discover  what  is  actually  "out  there"  regardless  of 
how  one  feels  about  it  —  the  investigator  is  motivated  by  the  value  he  places 
on  truth,  and  facts  are  sterile  and  meaningless  until  they  are  interpreted 
in  terms  of  human  values. 

But  values  themselves  are  subject  to  inquiry  through  directed  thinking. 
You  realize  that  you  value  all  three  factors:  economy,  speed,  companion- 
ship. You  formulate  a  new  sub-problem:  Which  do  I  value  most?  or,  In 
what  order  do  I  value  these  things?  Although  introspection  (literally,  look- 
ing inside  oneself)  may  be  your  main  technique  in  solving  this  sub-problem, 
you  may  find  there  are  cold  facts  to  consider.  Reflection  may  reveal  the 
incompatibility  of  certain  values;  maybe  you  can't  have  both  speed  and 
economy. 

Perhaps  you  have  dredged  to  the  surface  of  consciousness  a  hitherto 
unacknowledged  emotion  about  one  of  the  proposed  solutions,  say,  a  dread 
of  flying.  Now  you  have  a  new  sub-problem,  one  of  cause.  You  ask  your- 
self, Why  am  I  afraid  of  flying?  You  direct  your  thinking  again  through 
the  four  steps  following  your  formulation  of  the  problem.  The  data  are 
from  introspection.  You  may  decide  that  reading  of  a  recent  crash  has 
made  you  jittery.  You  then  face  another  sub-problem:  Is  my  fear  justified? 
You  may  then  investigate  the  facts  of  air  safety,  or  instead  you  may  con- 
clude, "My  fear  is  irrational,  but  there  it  is.  I  may  do  something  about  it 
later  but  not  now."  At  least  you  aren't  kidding  yourself  about  the  prob- 
lem. 

Eventually,  you  are  ready  to  re-formulate  your  original  problem  as, 
let  us  say:  Which  available  mode  of  transportation  will  be  most  economi- 
cal? Again  you  go  through  the  five  steps  of  directed  thinking,  and  this 
time  you  complete  the  process  and  are  ready  to  test  the  chosen  solution 
in  action. 

By  now  you're  probably  protesting,  "If  I'd  gone  through  all  that  I'd 
still  be  back  home  thinking!  I  wouldn't  be  here  yet!"  Actually,  how- 
ever, we  think  much  more  rapidly  than  we  can  describe  our  thoughts. 
Although  we  think  in  language  as  well  as  images,  we  think  in  single  words 
and  short  phrases,  seldom  in  complete  sentences.  Moreover,  once  the  habit 
of  directed  thinking  is  established,  we  seldom  pay  strict  attention  to  the 
pattern  itself. 

You  may  also  be  asking,  "What  if,  after  I've  gone  through  all  that,  I  find 
out  that  IVe  made  a  poor  choice  after  all?"  That  happens,  of  course. 
But  you  then  have  the  advantage,  when  you  tackle  a  similar  problem,  of 
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having  tested  one  hypothesis  through  experience.  And  you  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  your  decision  was  rational  and  self-chosen,  and  almost 
certainly  better  than  tossing  a  coin.  The  process  of  directed  thinking 
doesn't  guarantee  the  right  answers,  but  it  produces  the  best  the  human 
mind  can  find. 

Fr  obi  em-Solving  and  Scientific  Method.  Directed  thinking  is  much  like 
scientific  method,  the  pattern  of  thinking  and  action  used  by  the  research 
scientist,  the  engineer,  and  the  physician  in  solving  problems  they  face  in 
their  work.  But  the  general  pattern  is  not  confined  to  science  and  didn't 
originate  with  modern  science.  It  is  essentially  the  same  process  that  pro- 
duces books,  sermons,  committee  decisions,  architect's  blueprints,  and  a 
chef's  original  masterpieces.  It  is  simply  the  way  human  beings  solve  the 
problems  of  living  —  when  they  use  their  powers  of  reasoning  and  imagina- 
tion instead  of  depending  upon  blind  chance,  blind  trial-and-error,  blind 
emotion,  or  blind  conformity  to  stereotypes  and  prejudices.  Directed 
thinking  yields  progress. 

Let's  see,  then,  how  you  can  use  the  steps  in  directed  thinking  to  solve 
the  problems  of  discovering  and  testing  ideas  for  speech,  of  analyzing  and 
adapting  to  speech  situations,  of  improving  your  skill  in  speech,  of  making 
better  sense  when  you  talk,  and  of  making  sound  judgments  when  you 
listen. 


STEP   1:  IDENTIFYING   AND   FORMULATING 
THE   PROBLEM 

Awareness  of  a  problem  or  a  challenge  originates  with  perception,  with 
registering  and  interpreting  stimuli.  The  first  step,  then,  is  to  check  our 
perception.  No  matter  how  logical  our  reasoning,  it  can't  lead  to  depend- 
able conclusions  if  the  data  from  which  we  draw  them  are  unreliable. 
How  do  we  check  ourselves?  By  looking  again,  by  looking  —  literally  or 
figuratively  —  from  a  different  point  of  view,  for  similarities  or  differences 
from  previous  problems,  and  by  using  our  various  senses  to  check  each 
other. 

Sometimes  we  can't  identify  the  problem  without  help  through  listen- 
ing or  reading.  We  ask,  literally  or  figuratively,  "Do  you  see  what  I  see? 
What  am  I  not  able  to  perceive  for  myself?"  In  assessing  the  reliability  of 
other  people's  perceptions,  as  reported  in  speech  or  in  writing,  we  need  to 
use  the  same  criteria  we  use  for  ourselves:  How  acute  are  his  senses?  Was 
he  in  a  position  to  observe  clearly  and  accurately?  How  recently  did  he 
make  his  observations?  Was  his  experience  an  aid  to  clear  perception  or 
has  it  caused  him  to  think  he  has  seen  all  there  is  to  see?  Could  he  have 
been  influenced  by  special  interests  or  prejudice?  Has  he  proved  himself  to 
be  a  competent  observer  in  the  particular  field? 
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Formulating  the  Problem.  A  useful  formulation  of  a  problem  is  always 
in  the  form  of  a  question  that  directs  our  thinking  to  the  later  steps  in  the 
thinking  process.  "My  trouble  is  that  I  have  nothing  to  talk  about"  is  not 
a  productive  formulation  of  a  problem  but  an  unproved  assumption  that 
blocks  thinking.  "What  specific  response  do  I  want  from  my  listeners?" 
is  a  question  that  directs  thinking  to  the  next  step.  "Should  I  speak  im- 
promptu or  write  out  my  speech?"  is  a  poor  formulation  of  a  problem, 
for  it  limits  the  possible  solutions  to  two;  and  there  are,  of  course,  other 
alternatives. 

The  language  used  in  formulating  a  problem  should  identify  and  delimit 
the  problem  as  accurately  as  possible.  Our  thinking  can  be  no  more  precise 
than  the  questions  we  ask.  "What  can  I  say  that  will  be  worth  listening  to?" 
is  so  broad  that  it  leaves  the  mind  a  blank;  but  "What  experiences  have  I 
had  that  might  interest  my  listeners?"  or  "What  special  knowledge  do  I 
have?"  or  "What  is  interesting  about  the  region  or  town  I  come  from?" 
or  "What  are  some  of  the  things  I  believe  in?"  or  "What  are  some  of  the 
common  problems  my  listeners  and  I  face?"  — these  questions  are  specific 
enough  to  direct  our  thinking  toward  solutions  —  toward  bodies  of  ma- 
terial, ideas,  and  subjects  that  can  be  developed  into  speeches  that  will  be 
worth  listening  to. 

Unless  the  formulation  of  a  problem  directs  thinking  toward  possible 
solutions,  unless  it  is  a  question  that  can  be  answered,  at  least  tentatively 
or  eventually,  we  stumble  in  the  dark  or  flounder  in  confusion.  "Why 
was  I  born?"  is  humanly  unanswerable,  but  "For  what  purposes  shall  I 
live?"  is  a  question  to  which  we  can  seek  better  and  truer  answers  the 
rest  of  our  lives. 

STEP   2:   PRELIMINARY  ASSEMBLING    OF   DATA 

The  second  step  in  directed  thinking  is  to  assemble  all  the  data  you  now 
have  that  seem  relevant  to  the  problem.  These  data  will  include  whatever 
evidence  or  clues  you  have  discovered  through  observation,  introspection, 
listening,  reading.  In  the  problems  of  speech  the  data  will  include  also  the 
values,  needs,  and  feelings  involved  —  both  your  own  and  what  you  infer 
and  can  learn  about  those  of  your  listeners,  to  whom  you  must  adapt  your 
speaking. 

For  example,  suppose  that  in  searching  for  speech  subjects  you  have 
already  thought  through  the  problem,  "What  interests  or  hobbies  of  mine 
might  interest  my  audience?"  You  have  arrived  at  "Building  Your  Own 
Hi-Fi"  as  a  promising  possibility.  But  before  you  plan  the  speech  in  detail, 
you  must  decide,  "What  is  the  probable  extent  of  my  listeners'  present 
interest  in  hi-fi?"  You  call  upon  your  memory  for  relevant  information, 
acquired  through  listening  and  observing.  Let's  say  you  begin  by  jotting 
down  something  like  this: 
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24  students,  1  instructor  in  audience 
6  or  8  students  have  mentioned  interest  in  music 
2  are  engineering  students,  3  are  in  radio  and  TV 
Girls  don't  like  things  requiring  mechanical  skill 

Suddenly  you  pull  up  short  and  look  again  at  that  last  item  in  your  list. 
Is  it  an  observational  statement,  a  statement  of  fact?  Let's  consider  it  in 
some  detail. 


Observation  and  Inference.  An  observational  statement  reports  or  de- 
scribes what  has  actually  been  observed  or  otherwise  perceived.  It  doesn't 
go  beyond  what  is  perceived.  If  the  statement  can  be  verified  or  contra- 
dicted by  other  competent  observers,  it  is  a  statement  concerned  with 
objective  fact.  The  statement  that  your  speech  class  consists  of  24  students 
and  one  instructor  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  can  be  verified  or  con- 
tradicted. 

But  if  you  say,  "Listening  to  music  peps  me  up,"  you  make  a  statement 
of  subjective  fact;  it  can't  actually  be  verified  or  contradicted  by  anyone 
else,  though  others  may  observe  that  you  smile  more  often  and  move  more 
briskly  after  listening  to  your  favorite  records.  Often  when  statements 
seem  to  report  objective  facts,  they  are  actually  describing  subjective 
states.  For  example,  you  may  say,  "What  a  beautiful  day!"  when  you  mean 
"I  feel  happy."  Your  roommate's  glum  "What's  beautiful  about  it?"  doesn't 
necessarily  ask  for  information,  but  may  report  his  inner  state.  If  you  then 
say,  "You  must  have  flunked  that  test,"  your  statement  moves  beyond 
reporting;  it  expresses  an  inference. 

Inference  is  reasoning,  the  process  of  drawing  a  conclusion  from  evi- 
dence. An  inferential  statement  is  one  that  expresses  a  conclusion  drawn 
—  whether  logically  or  illogically  —  from  evidence.  It  is  not  a  statement  of 
observable  fact. 

The  point  is  not  that  inferences  should  be  avoided.  It  is  through  rea- 
soning about  what  is  and  has  been  and  imagining  what  might  be  that  chal- 
lenges are  met  and  problems  solved.  Facts  never  speak  for  themselves. 
They  have  meaning  only  as  they  are  related  and  interpreted  through 
inference. 

But  we  must  be  able  to  recognize  the  evidence  from  which  we  draw 
conclusions  if  the  conclusions  are  to  be  dependable  bases  for  belief  and 
action.  We  must  be  able  to  distinguish  between  observational  statements 
and  inferential  statements  —  both  our  own  and  others'  —  if  we  are  to  think 
straight.  To  check  your  ability  to  make  this  distinction,  look  closely  at  the 
drawing  on  the  next  page.  Assume  that  the  sketch  reliably  represents  all 
that  you  can  observe  about  the  situation  depicted.  Examine  the  drawing 
before  you  read  any  further. 
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Now  read  the  following  statements  about  the  situation  as  represented  by 
the  drawing,  classifying  each  as  observational  or  inferential: 

i.  A  car  is  parked  in  front  of  a  house  that  has  the  Greek  letters  £1  tt 
over  the  door. 

2.  There  are  letters  across  the  door  of  the  car  parked  in  front  of  the 
house. 

3.  The    car   parked   in   front   of   the    Omega   Pi    house    belongs   to 
J.  E.  Jones,  AID. 

4.  Somebody  is  sick  at  the  Omega  Pi  house.4 

The  first  two  statements  are  observational;  they  may  be  verified  by  others 
looking  at  the  sketch.  But  what  about  the  third  and  fourth?  Do  you  actu- 
ally know  that  this  is  "the  Omega  Pi  house"?  Is  there  any  alternative?  Did 
you  infer  that  J.  E.  Jones,  M.D.,  owns  the  car?  You  don't  actually  see  that 
in  the  drawing,  do  you?  The  car  could  be  owned  by  his  wife,  or  he  could 
have  sold  it  to  someone  who  hasn't  yet  had  the  lettering  removed.  If  he 
docs  own  it,  did  he  necessarily  park  it  there  himself?  Even  if  he  did,  is 
somebody  necessarily  sick  at  "the  Omega  Pi  house"?  Dr.  Jones  could  be 
paying  a  social  call,  or  his  patient  could  be  next  door  or  across  the  street. 

Now  let's  go  back  to  the  statement  invented  for  you:  "Girls  don't  like 
things  requiring  mechanical  skills."  In  grammatical  structure,  it  looks  like 
an  observational  statement.  So  do  the  third  and  fourth  statements  in  the 
little  quiz  above,  and  so  does  this  statement:  Most  of  the  students  in  Ameri- 
can colleges  today  are  morons.   Unless  inferential  statements  are  labeled  by 


1  Suggested  by  Irving  J.  Lee,  Language  Habits  in  Human  Affairs.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1941,  p.  187. 
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such  phrases  as  "I  infer  that,"  "As  I  see  it,  it  means,"  "In  my  opinion,"  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  observational  statements  if  judged  merely  by 
sentence  structure.  They  are  all  declarative  sentences.  You  must,  then, 
look  beyond  the  sentence  structure  to  what  the  words  stand  for.  Do  they 
stand  for  what  the  observer  directly  perceived  and  no  more?  Could  the 
statement  be  verified  by  other  observers? 

Suppose  a  friend  speaks  up  and  says,  "Sure,  that's  right  —  girls  aren't 
interested  in  things  requiring  mechanical  skills."  Does  this  agreement  make 
your  statement  one  of  objective  fact  through  verification?  If  a  professor, 
weary  from  grading  papers,  agrees  that  most  American  college  students 
are  morons,  does  that  verify  the  statement  as  one  of  observable  fact?  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  that  agreement  upon  an  inferential  statement  does  not 
constitute  verification  of  the  evidence  from  which  the  inference  was 
drawn.  The  statement  about  girls'  lack  of  interest  in  mechanics  is  an  infer- 
ential statement.  Moreover,  it  involves  an  assumption  about  subjective 
matters  —  that  is,  interests  —  that  cannot  actually  be  verified  by  observation. 

Values  and  Feelings  as  Data.  Subjective  data  — values,  needs,  feelings  — 
are  always  involved,  more  or  less  directly,  in  solving  human  problems. 
Even  the  pragmatic  test,  "Does  it  work?"  assumes  a  value  to  be  served, 
for  the  question  is  meaningless  unless  it  means  "Does  it  work  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  some  desired  end?"  Problems  are  attacked  only  when 
their  solution  is  expected  to  satisfy  a  human  need  of  some  kind. 

Because  we  only  fool  ourselves  if  we  pretend  to  an  objectivity  that  is 
impossible,  it  is  better  to  pull  our  values  and  our  emotions  into  the  light 
of  consciousness  and  acknowledge  them.  Only  then  can  we  examine  and 
weigh  them  rationally.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  thinking  through  the 
problem,  "What  convictions  of  mine  might  make  good  subjects  for  class 
speeches?"  you  have  decided  that  your  belief  in  a  student  honor  system 
is  a  promising  possibility.  Realizing  that  your  conviction  is  a  conclusion 
already  reached,  you  wish  to  re-examine  it  before  advocating  it  in  a  speech. 
You  formulate  the  problem  as  a  question:  Should  this  college  adopt  an 
honor  system?  or  Should  this  college  maintain  its  honor  system?  In  the 
second  step  of  directed  thinking,  you  jot  down  the  results  of  your  own 
observations  and  whatever  other  evidence  you  have  acquired.  You  are 
careful  to  include  all  the  relevant  data  you  now  have,  not  just  what  seems 
to  support  your  conviction. 

Then  you  consider  the  values  and  feelings  involved.  Perhaps  you  say, 
"Students  need  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  own  behavior." 
If  you  ask  yourself  why,  you  may  say,  "Because  after  college  they'll  be 
on  their  own."  Ultimately,  if  you  keep  reasoning  out  your  values,  you 
will  come  to  those  basic  values  that  you  accept  as  valid  without  logical 
proof.  You  can't  prove,  for  example,  that  life  is  better  than  death  or  that 
goodness  is  more  desirable  than  evil,  but  unless  you  assume  them,  nothing 
else  has  meaning.  Even  many  basic  values  are  subject  to  re-examination, 
however;  they  can  be  modified  and  deepened  and  expanded  by  thinking. 
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What  about  your  listeners?  If  you  are  to  communicate  with  them,  you 
must  know  something  of  their  own  values  and  feelings  about  your  subject. 
Can  you  assume  that  theirs  are  the  same  as  yours?  If  subjective  statements 
can't  be  verified,  are  you  simply  left  in  the  dark  about  other  people's 
values  and  feelings? 

Suppose  you  say,  "It  makes  me  sick  to  see  somebody  cheat  on  an  exam," 
and  your  friend  says,  "I  know  what  you  mean."  He  can't  verify  your 
inner  feeling,  but  he  affirms  that  he  too  has  experienced  an  emotion  that 
he  infers  is  similar  to  yours.  In  similar  manner,  through  communication, 
needs  and  values  are  affirmed.  Much  speech  and  listening  is  such  affirmation. 

And  of  course  we  do  draw  inferences  about  people's  values  and  feelings 
from  what  we  can  observe.  If  we  see  a  man  with  a  flushed  face,  clenched 
fists,  and  bulging  blood  vessels,  we  infer  that  he  is  angry.  If  we  read  that 
our  congressman  has  been  absent  at  most  of  the  roll-calls  during  the  session, 
we  have  serious  doubts  about  his  sense  of  responsibility,  however  loudly  or 
often  he  has  proclaimed  it.  But  all  our  statements  about  other  people's  val- 
ues and  feelings  are  necessarily  inferential,  no  matter  how  probable  they  are. 

Criteria,  like  the  main  problem,  should  be  formulated  as  questions.  For 
example:  Will  an  honor  system  promote  students'  sense  of  responsibility 
for  their  own  conduct?  Will  it  penalize  those  who  refuse  to  cheat?  Is  it  in 
harmony  with  the  aims  and  procedures  of  this  college? 

STEP   3:    SUGGESTION    OF    WORKING  HYPOTHESES 

Without  working  hypotheses  or  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem, we  don't  know  what  further  investigations  to  make.  Facts  never  speak 
for  themselves.  They  "speak"  only  through  human  perception,  the  inter- 
pretation people  give  to  them  or  the  use  they  make  of  them.  Working 
hypotheses  guide  the  search  for  further  facts.  If  your  problem  is  "Where 
is  my  notebook?"  you  don't  go  about  aimlessly  looking  behind  pictures 
and  in  garbage  cans.  Your  search  is  guided  by  what  you  already  know 
about  your  habits  and  remember  about  your  recent  activities.  Consciously 
or  not,  you  set  up  working  hypotheses:  Did  I  leave  it  in  the  library?  Or  in 
the  cafeteria?   Did  my  roommate  pick  it  up  by  mistake? 

If,  as  a  result  of  directed  thinking  (rather  than  irrational  anxiety),  you 
have  concluded  that  your  speeches  haven't  been  as  interesting  to  your  au- 
dience as  you'd  like,  you  then  formulate  a  problem  of  cause:  Why  haven't 
they  been  interesting?  Hypotheses  that  may  occur  to  you  would  probably 
include:  Have  I  used  too  few  specific  examples?  Has  my  language  been 
dull  or  vague?  Do  I  talk  in  a  monotone?  Do  I  look  at  my  notes  or  at  the 
floor  instead  of  into  the  eyes  of  my  listeners? 

The  more  relevant  hypotheses  you  can  think  of,  the  better  your  chance 
of  finding  the  best  solution.  Sometimes  a  hypothesis  that  at  first  seems  far- 
fetched or  unattractive  turns  out  to  be  the  most  reasonable  and  promising. 

Where  Do  Hypotheses  Come  From?  If  you  have  formulated  your  prob- 
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lem  carefully  and  in  question  form,  and  if  you  have  carefully  assembled 
your  preliminary  data  and  stated  your  criteria,  possible  solutions  usually 
follow  immediately.  Your  main  concern  is  to  avoid  pouncing  upon  the 
first  hypothesis  that  occurs  to  you  as  "it,"  or  rashly  rejecting  a  hypothesis 
before  thoroughly  testing  it. 

Hypotheses  often  suggest  themselves  to  your  mind  through  analogy  or 
comparison  to  something  else.  Sometimes  the  analogy  is  a  literal  one;  that 
is,  the  problem  is  of  the  same  kind  as  one  you  have  solved  already  or  one 
you've  seen  somebody  else  solve.  You  may  have  observed  that  a  class- 
mate's most  recent  speech  was  much  more  interesting  than  his  first.  Ana- 
lyzing the  cause,  you  may  decide  that  the  improvement  lay  mainly  in 
greater  directness,  both  in  eye-contact  and  in  use  of  the  pronouns  "you," 
"we,"  "yours,"  "ours."  You  may  then  perceive  an  analogy  to  your  own 
problem  and  its  possible  solution. 

Sometimes  a  figurative  analogy  leads  to  a  hypothesis.  Legend  has  it  that 
Archimedes  thought  of  a  way  to  find  out  whether  or  not  silver  had  been 
alloyed  with  gold  when  he  stepped  into  a  tub  filled  with  water.  When  the 
water  overflowed,  he  suddenly  saw  that,  since  gold  and  silver  are  of  dif- 
ferent densities,  equal  weights  of  them  would  displace  different  amounts 
of  water. 

Occasionally  a  hypothesis  seems  to  come  out  of  thin  air  —  a  sudden 
illumination  or  inspiration  pops  into  your  mind  when  you  aren't  even 
thinking  about  the  problem.  Actually,  it  comes  from  the  information, 
experience,  and  hard  thinking  already  stored  in  your  brain.  That's  why 
you  should  begin  preparing  for  a  speech,  oral  reading,  or  discussion  as 
soon  as  possible.  Do  all  the  spade  work  and  plant  good,  healthy,  fertile 
seed,  then  turn  to  other  things  and  let  the  seed  germinate.  The  "plants" 
will  require  plenty  of  care  later;  but  seeds  can't  germinate  if  you  contin- 
ually scratch  around  them  or  pull  them  up  to  see  if  they're  sprouting. 

\STEP   4:    TESTING    HYPOTHESES 

The  laboratory  scientist  tests  his  working  hypotheses  through  further 
observation  and  controlled  experiment,  directed  by  reason  and  imagination. 
Might  coal  tar  products  yield  the  same  chemicals  composing  the  hor- 
mone secreted  by  the  human  adrenal  cortex?  The  hypothesis  was  tested 
in  the  chemist's  laboratory  and  the  result  was  the  synthesis  called  corti- 
sone. Would  suggesting  to  people  baffled  by  a  complex  puzzle  that  they 
discard  their  old  approach  and  find  a  new  one  help  them  solve  their  prob- 
lem? Professor  Norman  Maier  experimented  in  his  psychology  laboratory 
and  found  that  his  hypothesis  was  correct.5 

By  statistical  methods  you  can  test  possible  solutions  to  many  human  as 
well  as  non-human  problems.    Statistics  is  the  science  of  the  average.    It 

5  N.  R.  F.  Maier,  "Reasoning  in  Humans,"  Journal  of  Comparative  Psychology,  XX 
(1930),  pp.  1 15-143;  and  "An  Aspect  of  Human  Reasoning,"  British  Journal  of  Psy- 
chology,XXIV  (1933),  pp.  144-155. 
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is  based  upon  the  law  of  probability,  which  is  demonstrated  by  repeated 
tossings  of  a  coin.  When  you  match  to  see  who  will  pay  the  bill,  you  are 
demonstrating  faith  in  this  law.  You  know  that  even  though  the  coin 
might  come  up  heads  several  times  in  a  row,  in  the  long  run  the  chances 
arc  fifty-fifty.  Through  making  allowance  for  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
probability,  the  approximate  importance  of  many  variables  can  be  assessed 
even  when  they  can't  be  held  constant. 

Statistical  methods  do  not  enable  one  to  predict  what  will  certainly 
happen  in  any  individual  case,  but  they  often  make  it  possible  to  predict 
what  will  probably  happen  on  the  average.  For  example,  Professor  Haiman 
found  that  college  students  tend  to  permit  a  speaker  to  influence  their  be- 
liefs more  significantly  when  they  think  him  competent  to  speak  on  his 
subject  than  when  they  doubt  his  competence,  even  though  other  factors 
remain  about  equal  or  are  allowed  for  statistically.6 

The  writer  and  artist  test  their  hypotheses  (whether  "sudden"  inspirations 
or  the  result  of  consciously  directed  thinking)  through  using  their  reason- 
ing and  imagination  to  "see"  how  the  hypothesis  would  work  out  in  actu- 
ality. They  also  often  use  directed,  not  blind,  trial-and-error,  which  is,  of 
course,  experimentation  without  strict,  scientific  controls.  A  poet  may 
think  of  a  half-dozen  different  words  or  phrases  for  the  end  of  a  line  of 
verse.  He  then  tests  each  one  for  its  accuracy  in  expressing  his  meaning, 
for  its  vividness,  and  for  its  appropriateness  to  the  rest  of  the  poem  in 
rhythm,  mood,  form,  rhyme. 

But  in  testing  hypotheses  or  tentative  solutions  to  many  of  our  speech 
problems,  we  can't  use  laboratory  methods,  statistics,  or  directed  trial- 
and-error.  We  can't  set  up  laboratory  conditions  to  test  our  hypothesis 
that  an  able  speaker  is  an  able  person  because  there  are  too  many  varying 
factors,  and  strict  control  of  all  but  one  at  a  time  is  impossible.  Most  of  us 
aren't  educated  in  the  science  of  statistics.  We  don't  know  how  to  figure 
the  probabilities  or  allow  for  error.  Moreover,  statistical  methods  neces- 
sarily deal  with  averages;  they  can't  predict  the  validity  of  a  hypothesis 
in  any  individual  case.  An  electronic  calculator  may  "say,"  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  and  criteria  fed  into  it  by  human  beings  who  have  already  done 
certain  perceiving  and  evaluating,  that  Miss  Co-ed  and  Mr.  All-American 
would  make  an  ideally  compatible  couple,  but  it  can't  assure  that  they 
will  come  to  love  each  other.  Statistical  studies  by  one  of  the  present  writers 
and  others  indicate  that  college  students  tend  to  think  more  rationally  and 
creatively  after  having  received  the  kind  of  suggestions  given  in  this  chap- 
ter, but  that  fact  doesn't  make  it  inevitable  that  you  will  do  so. 

In  many  vital  problems,  testing  all  hypotheses  through  directed  trial- 
and-error  is  too  costly  in  energy,  time,  and  money.  Should  one  become  a 
mathematician,  an  engineer,  or  a  concert  cellist?    Each  vocation  requires 

"Franklyn  S.  Haiman,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Ethos  in  Public 
Speaking,"  Speech  Monographs,  XVI,  2   (September,  1949),  pp.  190-202. 
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years  of  study.  Sometimes  testing  a  faulty  hypothesis  means  disaster:  Is  it 
safe  to  pass  the  line  of  trucks  ahead?  Should  the  United  States  take  the 
initiative  in  complete  disarmament  —  or  in  dropping  a  few  well-placed 
hydrogen  bombs? 

How  then  can  hypotheses  be  tested  when  strict  laboratory  methods, 
statistical  methods,  and  directed  trial-and-error  are  unavailable  or  imprac- 
ticable? 

You  can  combine  the  primary  methods  of  both  science  and  art:  you  can 
make  further  observations,  and  you  can  use  your  reason  and  imagination 
both  to  direct  and  test  your  observations  and  to  think  through  the  probable 
consequences  of  adopting  each  tentative  solution. 

Directed  Observation  and  Anticipation  of  Consequences.  You  can 
use  your  working  hypothesis  as  a  guide  in  looking  again  at  whatever 
brought  the  problem  to  your  attention  in  the  first  place,  and  in  searching 
for  additional  relevant  data.  Suppose  you  have  formulated  one  of  your 
speech  problems  as,  "How  may  I  get  and  hold  the  attention  of  my  listeners 
when  I  speak?"  One  of  the  things  that  made  you  aware  of  the  problem 
was,  let's  say,  your  observation  that  in  discussions  you  seem  often  to  be 
interrupted  and  your  contributions  seem  often  ignored.  One  hypothesis 
that  has  occurred  to  you  is  that  you  should  talk  more  loudly.  You  apply 
the  "if-then"  test:  If  the  hypothesis  is  correct,  then  it  should  follow  that 
if  you  speak  more  loudly  you  will  command  attention  and  interest.  Would 
this  be  true?  You  use  your  memory  and  the  method  of  analogy:  Have 
there  been  times  when  you  did  speak  loudly  enough  to  be  heard?  Did 
others  pay  attention  to  you  then?  Are  those  who  speak  loudly  necessarily 
listened  to?    Are  their  contributions  always  discussed? 

You  may,  of  course,  test  the  hypothesis  by  speaking  more  loudly  in  your 
next  discussion,  though  your  experiment  will  lack  strict  controls.  For  un- 
consciously you  may  vary  other  factors  besides  the  one  you  want  to  test. 

You  not  only  can  make  further  observations  directly,  but  you  can  find 
out  what  other  competent  observers  learned  when  they  tackled  similar  or 
related  problems.  If  your  problem  is  "How  may  I  gain  greater  confidence 
and  poise  in  public  speaking  and  reading?"  you  can  find  out  what  hypothe- 
ses have  proved  valid  for  other  people  in  analogous  situations.  That,  of 
course,  is  what  you  are  doing  in  studying  this  book.  Although  your  own 
situation  will  never  be  identical  in  every  respect,  through  imagination  and 
reasoning  you  can  discriminate  between  what  is  applicable  and  what  is  not 
and  adapt  the  relevant  findings  of  others  to  yourself. 

What  would  be  the  probable  consequences  of  putting  a  hypothesis  into 
effect?  If  you  acted  upon  it  or  adopted  it  as  a  belief  or  premise  for  future 
action?  Would  it  be  likely  to  help  you  achieve  the  values  you  seek  in  try- 
ing to  solve  the  problem?  If  the  problem  involves  other  people,  will  it 
also  satisfy  their  values?  Is  the  hypothesis  practicable,  can  it  actually  be 
put  into  effect? 
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This  act  of  mental  projection  requires  one's  best  powers  of  reasoning 
and  creative  imagination  when  the  problem  is  an  important  one.  Fantastic 
daydreams  of  ideal  solutions  won't  help.  Imagination  may  soar  into  the 
sky,  but  it  must  take  off  from  the  solid  earth  of  fact  and  be  guided  by  the 
pilot  of  reason.  Becoming  an  Olivier  or  a  Hepburn  overnight  may  seem 
an  entrancing  way  to  win  the  lead  in  the  next  college  play,  but  reason  tells 
you  that  as  a  working  hypothesis  it  is  absurd  and  you'd  be  wasting  time 
and  energy  daydreaming  about  it.  If  you  are  disturbed  about  racial  dis- 
crimination, inviting  friends  of  a  different  race  to  a  college  party  may  seem 
courageous  and  fine,  but  what  of  the  consequences?  Would  it  help  or 
hinder  solution  of  the  main  problem? 

PITFALLS   IN    TESTING    HYPOTHESES 

Although  each  of  us  is  an  individual,  we  all  follow  similar  patterns  of 
straight  and  crooked  thinking.  Many  of  the  crooked  ones  have  been  stud- 
ied and  classified.  Some  of  them  were  described  earlier  in  this  chapter. 
The  fallacies  described  below  may  occur  at  other  steps  in  the  process  of 
thinking,  but  they  happen  most  often  in  evaluating  hypotheses  —  especially 
if  one  has  made  the  initial  error  of  jumping  to  a  hypothesis  without  clearly 
formulating  the  problem  and  assembling  relevant  data. 

i.  Fallacies  of  Neglected  Aspect.7  We  are  guilty  of  this  type  of 
crooked  thinking  when  we  fail  to  consider  some  important  factor  in  the 
problem-situation.  Sometimes  the  neglected  factor  may  be  crucial  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  satisfying  solution  to  the  problem. 

A.  Hasty  Generalization.  We  generalize  when  we  reason  that  what  is 
true  of  some  is  therefore  true  of  a  greater  number  or  all.  Since  we  can 
seldom  examine  all  the  instances  or  individuals  involved,  we  generalize  con- 
stantly. Science  is  a  body  of  generalizations.  But  if  a  generalization  is  to  be 
reliable,  it  must  satisfy  two  tests: 

i .  It  must  be  based  upon  an  adequate  number  of  instances  or  samples. 

2.  The  instances  or  samples  must  be  typical  of  the  whole  class. 

If  these  conditions  aren't  met,  we  are  guilty  of  a  hasty  generalization  or 
of  jumping  to  an  unfounded  conclusion. 

Suppose  that  in  trying  to  solve  the  problem,  "How  may  I  become  a  bet- 
ter public  speaker?"  you  have  decided  that  perhaps  you  should  speak 
impromptu,  without  specific  preparation.  When  you  examine  this  hypoth- 
esis, how  ever,  you  realize  that  it  is  based  upon  perhaps  two  or  three  in- 
stances when  you  have  heard  impressive  impromptu  speeches.  Are  these 
enough  samples?  Were  these  speakers  typical,  or  were  they  unusually 
experienced  speakers  and  recognized  authorities  on  their  subjects?    Again, 

7  The  classification  of  fallacies  used  here  follows  that  in  Winston  W.  Little,  W. 
I  larohl  Wilson,  and  W.  Edgar  Moore,  Applied  Logic.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany, 1955,  Van  One. 
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if  you  happen  to  have  been  irritated  by  two  or  three  elderly  drivers  lately, 
are  you  justified  in  concluding  that  all  people  over  sixty-five  should  be 
denied  driver's  licenses? 

Preference  for  the  vivid  and  dramatic  over  the  tentative  and  cautious 
often  leads  to  hasty  generalization.  It  sounds  dull  to  say,  ''Some  college 
professors  —  possibly  a  few  out  of  the  total  number  —  may  be  sympathetic 
toward  communist  ideology."  It  is  much  more  exciting  and  dramatic  to 
say,  "College  faculties  are  a  hotbed  of  communism." 

Prejudice  also  leads  to  hasty  generalization.  We  tend  to  see  only  in- 
stances that  seem  to  support  our  prejudices.  (We  call  them  "convictions" 
when  they  are  ours.)  If  we  are  convinced  that  all  theater  majors  are  odd- 
balls, we  tend  to  see  only  instances  that  seem  to  corroborate  our  belief. 

To  avoid  falling  headlong  into  the  mudhole  of  hasty  generalization,  we 
should:  first,  remember  the  two  conditions  of  dependable  generalizations; 
second,  deliberately  look  for  instances  that  may  contradict  our  hypothesis; 
and,  third,  cultivate  a  picture  of  ourselves  as  persons  who  find  greater  drama 
in  truth  in  a  gray  dress  than  in  falsehood  clad  in  tinsel. 

B.  Post  Hoc.  (Pronounced  "post  hock.")  The  name  of  this  fallacy  is 
an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  phrase  that  means  "after  this,  therefore  be- 
cause of  this."  We  are  guilty  of  it  when  we  assume  that  because  one  event 
accompanies  or  closely  follows  another,  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  It 
grows  out  of  our  universal  conviction  that  everything  that  happens  has  a 
cause.  We  feel  uncomfortable  when  we  can't  immediately  fix  the  cause, 
if  we  must  suspend  judgment.  We  like  things  neatly  explained.  If  find- 
ing the  real,  cause  or  causes  is  complex,  time-consuming,  or  at  the  moment 
impossible,  we  tend  to  settle  for  whatever  is  near  at  hand. 

The  post  hoc  fallacy  operates  in  most  superstitions:  the  belief  that  a  black 
cat  or  walking  under  a  ladder  brings  bad  luck;  belief  in  astrology;  fear  of 
the  number  13.  Advertisers  play  upon  our  weakness  for  post  hoes:  She 
uses  Smearz  cold  cream,  she's  beautiful,  she's  engaged;  he  drinks  Old  Nag, 
he's  a  Man  of  Distinction.  Statistics  provide  us  with  plenty  of  material  for 
post  hoes:  Juvenile  crime  is  rising,  so  is  the  sale  of  comic  books;  students 
who  don't  smoke  make  better  grades  than  those  who  do;  the  college  popu- 
lation is  increasing  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  the  population  of 
mental  hospitals. 

Belief  in  the  validity  of  a  cause  often  seems  to  substantiate  our  convic- 
tion, if  our  own  efforts  and  desires  are  involved.  If  we  firmly  believe  that 
wearing  a  certain  bracelet  or  letting  our  beard  grow  causes  us  to  do  better 
in  examinations,  then  the  chances  are  we  shall  actually  do  better  than  if 
we  lost  the  bracelet  or  shaved  off  the  beard.  This  phenomenon  is  closely 
related  to  faith,  and  is  a  factor  we  can't  ignore  in  trying  to  understand 
ourselves  and  other  people.  But  a  faith  that  can't  stand  in  the  light  of  one's 
own  reasoning  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  dependable  basis  for  belief  and 
action. 
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When  we  observe  that  one  event  accompanies  or  follows  another,  we  do 
well  to  suspend  judgment  about  cause  and  effect  until  we  can  make  fur- 
ther observations.  We  need  to  ask:  Is  one  event  essential  to  the  other?  Is 
the  occurrence  of  one  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  occurrence  of  the  other? 
Could  both  be  effects  of  the  same  cause?  Is  there  any  necessary  connec- 
tion whatsoever? 

Among  other  fallacies  of  neglected  aspect  that  may  entrap  us  in  test- 
ing hypotheses  are  the  black-or-white  fallacy,  the  beard  fallacy,  and  the 
fallacy  of  oversimplification,  discussed  earlier  as  obstacles  to  perceiving  the 
existence  of  problems. 

2.  Irrelevancies.  You  may  have  a  story  that  always  gets  a  laugh,  but 
if  you  drag  it  into  every  speech  without  considering  its  appropriateness, 
you  are  guilty  of  the  fallacy  of  irrelevancy.  Earlier  in  this  chapter,  three 
types  of  irrelevancy  were  pointed  out:  diversion,  or  wandering  from  the 
issue;  the  special  type  of  deliberate  diversion  called  the  "red  herring";  and 
the  argument  ad  hominem,  which  is  attacking  the  person  rather  than  his 
argument. 

3.  Fallacies  of  False  Assumption.  An  assumption  is  anything  we  take 
for  granted.  Assumptions  are  inevitable,  but  if  they  are  false,  our  conclu- 
sions will  be  false.  Two  kinds  of  false  assumption  are  especially  common 
in  testing  hypotheses: 

A.  Misuse  of  the  Mean.  The  "golden  mean"  or  moderation  is  often  a 
helpful  principle  in  making  decisions,  but  it  can  lead  you  astray  if  you 
assume  that  any  hypothesis  that  seems  to  be  midway  between  two  extremes 
is  good,  or  that  any  that  seems  to  be  an  extreme  is  to  be  rejected.  For  one 
thing,  there  may  be  unrecognized  hypotheses  that  would  make  the  "golden 
mean"  an  extreme  by  comparison  or  that  would  make  what  now  seems 
extreme  actually  a  mean.  Moreover,  there  are  times  when  an  "extreme" 
solution  is  the  best.  In  solving  the  problem  of  indirectness  in  public  speak- 
ing, you  might  consider  forcing  yourself  to  look  directly  into  the  eyes  of 
your  listeners  as  the  opposite  to  not  looking  at  them  at  all,  but  it  is  the  best 
solution,  as  you  can  test  through  action. 

B.  Misuse  of  Analogy.  Analogy  is  a  comparison  between  things  that 
arc  observed  to  be  similar  in  certain  respects  and  the  assumption  that  they 
may  then  be  alike  in  other  respects.  Analogy  is  a  basic  form  of  reasoning, 
but  it  can  lead  us  into  trouble  if  we  forget  that  persons,  things,  or  events 
alike  in  some  ways  are  not  alike  in  all  others.  No  two  persons,  things,  or 
events  are  ever  alike  in  all  respects.  We  can  safely  ignore  differences  only 
when  we  are  sure  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  they  make  no  difference 
for  the  purpose  at  hand. 

Figurative  analogies  are  helpful  in  suggesting  hypotheses  and  in  expla- 
nations to  others,  but  they  prove  nothing  about  the  worth  of  a  hypothesis. 
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JTEP    $:    SELECTING   A    SOLUTION 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hypotheses:  the  preliminary  working  hypothesis 

I  that  guides  our  search  for  further  evidence,  and  the  major  hypothesis  chosen 

|  and  advocated  as  a  solution  to  the  problem.   In  the  laboratory,  finding  that 

the  favored  solution  is  a  poor  one  or  none  at  all  usually  means  that  the  sci- 

j  entist  must  go  back  to  the  third  step,  or,  sometimes,  to  the  first  and  a  new 

j  formulation  of  the  problem.    That  is  sometimes  true  in  speech.    If  after 

thinking  through  a  possible  speech  subject,  you  eventually  reject  it,  you 

then  re-formulate  your  problem  and  start  over.   But  sometimes  there  is  no 

going  back.    If  you  choose  the  wrong  hypothesis  in  analyzing  a  speech 

situation,   you   have   to   adapt   as   well   as   you   can   after  you   see   your 

error,  but  you  can't  go  back  and  start  over.  Even  so,  you  learn  from  your 

error  and  have  a  better  chance  of  thinking  straight  next  time. 

But  in  another  way  we  act  the  same,  inside  the  laboratory  or  out,  if  we 
are  guided  by  reason:  we  look  upon  even  the  adopted  hypothesis  as  only 
the  best  solution  we  can  think  of  at  the  time.  We  know  that  new  evidence 
may  show  us  a  better  choice,  that  finding  truth  is  a  continuing  process,  that 
changing  conditions  may  make  us  reconsider  problems;  we  know  that  as  we 
grow  and  our  private  world  expands,  our  values  broaden  and  deepen,  and 
that  what  once  seemed  a  satisfying  solution  to  our  speech  problems  now 
seems  juvenile  and  elementary.  We  come  to  realize  that  life  itself  is  change 
and  growth,  and  that  perfection  is  never  achieved  on  earth.  But  because 
life  goes  on  we  have  to  act.  And  we  act  upon  the  solution  that  seems  best 
when  we  have  reached  it  through  our  highest  and  best  powers. 

Another  difference  between  the  scientist  in  his  laboratory  and  all  men 
outside  it  is  this:  Although  human  language,  reason,  will,  and  faith  can 
affect  cobalt  and  the  Law  of  Gravity  not  a  whit,  they  affect  profoundly 
what  human  beings  do  and  can  achieve  in  shaping  themselves. 


Answer  to  the  problem  on  page  90:  Begin  with  1;  add  2;  multiply  by  2; 
repeat  the  addition  and  multiplication  in  order  until  you  have  1 3  numbers. 

SUGGESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS 

A.    FOR   THINKING 

/.  Checking  up 

Do  you  understand  this  chapter  to  say: 

a.  That  you  should  personally  check  the  accuracy  of  every  statement  before 
accepting  it? 

b.  That  the  potential  ability  to  think  logically  is  possessed  only  by  those  of 
superior  intelligence? 

c.  That  you  should  avoid  forming  categories  if  you  want  to  think  straight? 

d.  That  to  talk  about  something  that  can't  be  pointed  to  is  to  talk  nonsense? 
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e.  That  the  difference  between  sound  and  unsound  thinking  is  mainly  a  matter 

of  speed? 

f.  That  you  shouldn't  make  a  decision  until  all  the  evidence  is  in? 

g.  That  "facts  speak  for  themselves"? 

h.  That  emotion  is  always  an  obstacle  to  reason? 

I.  That  we  can  never  accurately  say  that  something  either  is  or  is  not  "A"? 

j.  That  finding  an  exception  to  a  rule  proves  the  rule  true? 

k.  That  value  judgments  are  all  only  a  matter  of  personal  taste? 

/.  That  more  education  would  solve  all  our  problems? 
vi.  That  scientists  are  more  accurate  observers  than  anybody  else? 

77.  That  to  concentrate  on  something  you  should  keep  reminding  yourself 
not  to  think  of  other  things? 

o.  That  the  best  way  to  memorize  is  to  repeat  over  and  over? 

p.  That  values  aren't  subject  to  logical  thinking? 

q.  That  you  should  never  draw  inferences? 

r.  That  you  should  go  around  pointing  out  to  people  their  prejudices  and 
fallacies? 

s.  That  if  you  follow  the  steps  in  directed  thinking  you'll  successfully  solve 
every  problem  you  meet? 

If  you  have  answered  "Yes"  to  even  one  of  the  above,  reread  the  chapter. 
You're  "off  the  beam." 

2.  Analyzing  problem  -formulations 

Which  of  the  following  are  so  stated  that  they  can  lead  to  investigation  and  a 
possible  solution  of  the  problem?   What's  wrong  with  the  others? 

a.  Grades  are  a  poor  index  to  real  abilities. 

b.  Should  I  work  for  straight  A's  or  go  out  for  a  lot  of  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities? 

c.  Since  my  parents  are  financing  my  education  now,  why  shouldn't  they  be 
fair  enough  to  continue  to  do  so  if  I  get  married  while  still  in  college? 

d.  What  part  should  students  play  in  determining  the  college  curriculum? 

e.  College  —  Machine  of  Mediocrity  or  Incubator  for  Intellects? 

f.  Should  the  beginning  speech  course  be  required  of  all  college  students? 

5.  Distinguishing  between  logical  and  unwarranted  inferences 

Read  the  paragraph  below.  Assume  that  each  statement  in  the  paragraph  is 
true.  Then  read  each  of  the  five  inferential  statements  that  follow.  On  the  basis 
of  the  information  given  in  the  paragraph,  decide  whether  the  statement  is 
(a)  necessarily  true,  (b)  necessarily  false,  or  (c)  one  that  is  neither  true  nor  false 
but  expresses  an  inference  unwarranted  by  the  given  data. 

An  objective  test  is  one  for  which  scores  or  marks  are  the  same  regardless 
of  who  does  the  scoring  and  computing.  Many  types  of  objective  tests  have 
been  standardized.  Psychologists  have  given  an  ordinary  essay-type  examina- 
tion paper  to  100  teachers  of  the  same  subject  to  mark,  and  have  found  that 
the  marks  ranged  from  45%  to  95%.  Careful  studies  have  shown  that  teachers 
tend  to  give  higher  marks  to  women  students,  although  men  students  generally 
score  higher  on  standardized  tests. 

a.  Teachers  give  high  grades  to  students  they  like  best. 

b.  The  essay-type  examination  is  not  an  objective  test. 
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c.  A  really  good  student  will  make  high  marks  under  any  teacher. 

d.  If  a  college  uses  standardized  tests  as  the  only  basis  for  admission,  it  will 
admit  more  men  than  women. 

e.  Teachers'  grades  vary  according  to  how  they  happen  to  feel  at  the  time.1 

4.  Analyzing  lines  of  reasoning 

What  forms  of  reasoning  are  illustrated  by  the  following  statements?  Is  the 
reasoning  sound?  Does  it  meet  the  tests  discussed  in  this  chapter?  What  kinds 
of  fallacy,  if  any,  do  you  find? 

1.  A  slow  train  is  more  likely  to  be  late  than  a  fast  train  because  the  slow  train 
has  more  time  in  which  to  be  late. 

2.  Leo  Tolstoi  always  carried  a  horse  chestnut  in  his  pocket  and  thus  he 
warded  off  rheumatism.  What  was  good  enough  for  this  profound  author  is 
good  enough  for  me. 

3.  Fellow  Republicans,  those  who  are  not  for  us  are  against  us. 

4.  Nobody  ever  succeeded  in  bettering  the  weather  by  putting  the  ther- 
mometer in  jail,  and  nobody  will  ever  remove  the  causes  of  social  unrest  by 
trying  to  suppress  their  manifestations. 

5.  Fred  Bersten  rubbed  Miracle  Hair  Grower  vigorously  on  his  scalp  and  new 
hair  soon  began  to  grow.  What  he  did,  any  bald-headed  man  can  do. 

6.  Bad  teeth  cause  indigestion;  indigestion  causes  ill  health;  ill  health  causes 
crime.    Obviously,  bad  teeth  cause  crime. 

7.  You're  a  fine  rascal  to  be  arguing  for  prohibition  of  liquor!  You,  a 
drunkard! 

8.  "We  live  in  a  republic.  Therefore,  why  not  be  Republicans?"  "True,  but 
our  republic  is  a  democracy.  Therefore,  why  not  be  Democrats?" 

9.  We  are  in  for  a  long,  hard,  cold  winter.  The  squirrels  are  laying  up  more 
nuts  than  usual;  and  the  fur  on  the  beavers  is  unusually  thick. 

10.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  the  corrupt  Demo- 
cratic party  does  not  deserve  your  support. 

j.  Spotlight  on  rationalizations 

Most  of  us,  before  we  decide  to  join  a  club,  to  wear  horn-rimmed  glasses,  to 
drop  a  class,  or  to  become  engaged,  spin  a  line  of  thinking  that  resembles  the 
process  of  directed  thinking.  But  often  we  do  that  in  order  to  justify  a  decision 
we  have  already  made  as  a  result  of  psychological  pressures  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

Why  do  you  tip  waiters,  porters,  taxi  drivers?  Have  you  decided  that  they 
can't  live  decently  without  tips  and  that  you  want  to  do  your  part  to  help  them? 
The  chances  are  you  haven't  reasoned  it  out  at  all;  you  do  it  simply  because  "it's 
done."  In  choosing  your  college  did  you  ask,  "Of  the  institutions  available  to 
me,  which  will  afford  the  best  education  for  my  money,  best  for  me  in  view  of 
my  major  objectives?"  Did  you  choose  your  college  that  way?  Ten  to  one  you 
didn't.  In  the  dim  recesses  of  your  mind  there  was  a  half-formulated  wish,  a 
pressure  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  logic.  Can  you  drag  it  to  the  light  of  con- 
sciousness?   Try  hard  not  to  fool  yourself.   At  best,  you  will  overlook  some  of 

1  Adapted  from  Do  You  Think  Straight?,  a  test  constructed  and  copyrighted  by  Alma 
Johnson  Sarett  and  John  W.  Keltner. 
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the  influences  that  were  at  work  and  not  correctly  evaluate  others.  Nevertheless, 
the  effort  may  be  illuminating.  You  will  probably  conclude  that  you  chose  the 
best  college,  anyway.  Your  emotions  don't  necessarily  mislead  you.  Whatever 
vou  conclude,  you  will  learn  something  you  ought  to  know  about  thinking  and 
speaking. 


B.    FOR   EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING 

i.  Reports  and  Explanations 

Prepare  and  deliver  a  speech  in  which  you  report  an  experience  or  expl 
what  something  is,  how  something  works  or  is  made  or  done.  Any  statements 
that  are  not  observational  and  verifiable  should  be  labelled  with  such  phrases  as 
"I  infer  that,"  "It  seems  to  me,"  "I've  concluded  that."  Draw  upon  your  travels, 
hobbies,  sports,  and  studies  for  subjects.  Some  suggestions: 

Red  Tape  in  the  Armed  Services 

Unique  Ways  of  Earning  a  Living 

The  Training  of  Seeing-Eye  Dogs 

How  Radar  Works  in  Traffic  Control 

Photography 

Tricks  Our  Eyes  Play  on  Us 

Techniques  in  Tennis 

Fly-fishing 

Modelling  Clothes 

Stage  Make-up 

A  New  Dance  Step 

Boot  Training 

A  Process  of  Manufacturing 

New  Ideas  in  Architecture 

Understanding  Non-objective  Painting 


2.  Sharing  Your  Thinking 

Prepare  and  deliver  a  speech  in  which  you  tell  your  audience  how  you  became 
aware  of  a  problem,  formulated  it,  and  solved  it  through  the  process  of  directed 
thinking.  Your  purpose  isn't  to  persuade  your  listeners  to  agree  with  your  solu- 
tion but  to  make  them  understand  how  you  arrived  at  it. 

5.  Explaining  a  Belief 

Prepare  and  deliver  a  speech  explaining  why  you  believe  as  you  do  about 
something.  Again  your  purpose  isn't  persuasion  but  achieving  understanding  of 
your  reasons  for  believing  as  you  do.  If  possible,  a  question  period  should  follow 
the  speech.  Your  reactions  to  questions,  especially  to  those  that  challenge  the 
soundness  of  your  reasoning,  should  be  good  indicators  to  you  of  the  extent  to 
which  you  have  reached  your  conviction  through  directed  thinking.  If  you  find 
yourself  becoming  flustered  or  angry,  you'd  better  do  some  more  thinking! 

Some  questions  that  may  suggest  a  subject: 

Are  young  people  becoming  more  conservative? 
Is  war  inevitable? 
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Is  every  man  entitled  to  a  job? 

Do  fraternities  and  sororities  justify  their  existence? 

Should  a  Congressman  vote  as  he  thinks  a  majority  of  his  constituents  want 

him  to  or  according  to  his  own  judgment? 
Should  all  students  be  required  to  take  a  course  in  marriage  and  family 

living? 
Should  student-exchange  programs  be  expanded? 

To  what  extent  should  college  students  be  allowed  to  govern  themselves? 
Should  a  university  be  a  "community  of  scholars"? 
Are  college  students  today  lacking  in  convictions? 

C.  FOR    DISCUSSION 

Discussion  occurs  when  two  or  more  persons  think  independently  together. 
It  is  productive  only  to  the  extent  that  the  thinking  is  sound  and  is  shared  through 
effective  speaking.  The  process  of  directed  thinking  is  the  same  for  discussion  as 
for  solitary  thinking;  the  same  obstacles  and  fallacies  must  be  avoided.  For  early 
discussions,  your  major  purpose  should  be  the  sharing  of  experiences  and  points 
of  view  rather  than  formulating  policies. 

The  questions  given  in  Section  A,  for  individual  thinking,  and  some  of  those 
for  extemporaneous  speaking  can  be  profitably  explored  in  informal  class  dis- 
cussions or  in  panel  discussions  before  the  class. 

D.  FOR   ORAL   READING 

Read  all  the  selections  given.  Prepare  and  read  one  to  the  class. 

"i  WON'T  COUNT  THIS  TIME" 

We  are  spinning  our  own  fates,  good  or  evil,  never  to  be  undone.  Every 
smallest  stroke  of  virtue  or  vice  leaves  its  ever-so-little  scar.  The  drunken 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  in  Jefferson's  play,  excuses  himself  for  every  fresh  derelic- 
tion by  saying,  "I  won't-  count  this  time!"  Well,  he  may  not  count  it,  and  a 
kind  Heaven  may  not  count  it;  but  it  is  being  counted  none  the  less.  Down 
among  his  nerve-cells  and  fibers  the  molecules  are  counting  it,  registering  and 
storing  it  up  to  be  used  against  him  when  the  next  temptation  comes.  Nothing 
we  ever  do  is,  in  strict  scientific  literalness,  wiped  out. 

William  James 

BIGOTRY 

Bigotry  has  no  head  and  cannot  think,  no  heart  and  cannot  feel.  When 
she  moves  it  is  in  wrath;  when  she  pauses  it  is  amid  ruin.  Her  prayers  are 
curses,  her  God  is  a  demon,  her  communion  is  death,  her  vengeance  is 
eternity,  her  decalogue  written  in  the  blood  of  her  victims,  and  if  she  stops 
for  a  moment  in  her  infernal  flight,  it  is  upon  a  kindred  rock  to  whet  her 
vulture  fang  for  a  more  sanguinary  desolation. 

Daniel  O'Connell 
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THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    EMOTION  2 

One  often  meets  a  prejudice  against  the  very  words  feeling  and  emotion. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  a  misuse  of  them.  The  prejudice  is  often  really  against 
excessive  emotion,  against  control  by  emotion  in  defiance  of  reason,  or 
against  the  over-free  expression  of  emotion.  Perhaps  a  better  word  to  ex- 
press the  thing  objected  to  is  sentimentality .  Emotion  is  a  constant  factor 
in  our  mental  states,  unless  we  reach  absolute  indifference.  To  be  without 
emotion,  indeed,  is  to  be  without  interest,  without  happiness  as  well  as 
without  sorrow,  without  desires  good  or  bad.  Even  our  reasons  are  usually 
emotions.  Whether  we  act  for  the  sake  of  "fat"  war  contracts  or  for  love 
of  country,  whether  we  seek  selfish  pleasure  or  die  for  a  friend,  whether  we 
decide  for  "a  short  life  and  a  merry  one"  or  for  a  moral,  temperate  career, 
and  whether  we  do  our  work  or  go  to  the  game,— in  all  cases  we  act,  if  we 
are  acting  beyond  the  range  of  habit,  under  the  control  of  emotion.  It 
makes  no  difference  that  we  may  call  our  emotion  a  reason  or  a  motive. 
Even  the  man  who  prides  himself  most  on  living  the  life  of  reason  must,  if 
he  be  a  true  philosopher,  be  led  by  one  master  emotion,— love  of  truth.  We 
should  fix  in  our  minds  the  fact  that  emotion,  as  such,  is  neither  good  nor 
bad;  that  a  particular  emotion  may  be  good  or  bad.  Also,  emotions  may  be 
violent,  moderate,  or  weak  in  their  expression.  The  man  who  loses  himself 
in  the  study  of  minerals  may  be  as  truly  emotional  as  one  who  cheers  for 
Alma  Mater.  Emotion  has  no  necessary  relation  to  either  whoops  or  tears. 

James  Albert  Winans 
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Even  the  mature  mind  is  not  indefinitely  capable  of  absorbing  fresh  facts 
and  revising  its  judgments.  And  even  the  man  we  call  well-informed  cannot 
be  expected  to  know  anything  but  a  mere  smattering  of  a  great  many  sub- 
jects. So  we  can  all  of  us  plead  guilty  to  possessing  a  good  deal  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  potted  variety.  But  the  wise  man  does  not  mistake  potted 
knowledge  for  real  knowledge,  and  he  will  refuse  to  dogmatize  on  it.  The 
wise  man  will  not  accept  potted  opinions  on  subjects  where  he  is  quite 
capable  of  forming  independent  judgments.  And  he  will  not  shirk  the 
mental  task  of  revising  his  judgments  when  fresh  facts  are  brought  to  light, 
or  at  any  rate  he  will  not  give  up  the  task  too  early. 

On  the  other  hand  the  potted  thinker  has  never  really  emerged  from 
the  spoon-fed  stage,  or  he  has  given  up  thinking  for  himself  far  too  soon. 
Instead  of  the  teachers  and  textbooks  he  left  behind  at  school,  he  finds  other 

2  From  Public  Speaking,  by  James  Albert  Winans.  Copyright  19 15,  James  A.  Winans. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc. 

3  From  Modem  Speeches  on  Basic  Issues,  edited  and  copyrighted  by  Lew  Sarett  and 
William  Trufant  Foster.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1939. 
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agencies  in  the  outside  world  who  are  only  too  ready  to  save  him  the  trouble 
of  thinking.  And  he  falls  an  easy  victim  to  them.  He  takes  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  And  when  it  comes  to  revising  his  opinions,  it  is  too  much 
trouble,  and  to  a  man  of  his  turn  of  mind,  it  is  too  unsettling.  He  likes  to  be 
certain.  Uncertainty  is  his  bugbear.  There  is  one  great  advantage  about 
potted  thinking.  It  does  give  a  man  certainty.  He  always  knows  where  he 
is.  And  that  is  a  more  satisfactory  state  to  be  in  than  forever  buzzing  about 
without  any  fixed  idea  where  you  are  or  where  you  are  going.  And  there  is 
no  denying  that  this  feeling  of  certainty  does  enable  a  man  to  act  quickly 
and  decisively.  It  does  give  him  a  consistently  practical  outlook  on 
life.  And  after  all  what  we  do  is  far  more  important  than  what  we  think. 
And  if  trying  to  think  clearly  and  to  see  both  sides  of  a  question  leaves  us 
in  a  chronic  state  of  uncertainty  and  unable  to  make  decisions  when  occa- 
sion calls  for  them,  our  thinking  and  our  tolerance  have  done  us  no  good. 

It  is  a  very  great  asset  to  be  able  to  make  up  our  mind  quickly  in  an 
emergency,  and  to  act  resolutely  and  without  hesitation  when  the  occasion 
requires  it.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  mean  reducing  our  think- 
ing to  a  mechanical  and  almost  automatic  operation. 

And  this  is  the  risk  it  seems  to  me  the  potted  thinker  is  running.  His 
mechanical  habits  of  thought  make  him  peculiarly  susceptible  to  suggestion. 
He  lays  himself  open  to  all  sorts  of  outside  influences  for  manufacturing 
mass  opinion.  And  as  long  as  he  is  too  lazy  or  too  indifferent  to  assert  his 
power  to  think  for  himself,  he  is  in  danger  of  forfeiting  it  altogether.  And 
then  he  will  be  free  —  if  you  can  use  such  a  word  in  his  case  —  only  to  think 
as  outside  masters  determine.  Is  this  your  idea  of  freedom? 

R.  W.  Jepson 

THE   FIRST   RULE   OF    STUDY  4 

The  first  rule  shall  be  —  observe!  A  simple  matter  —  one,  I  dare  say, 
which  it  will  seem  to  you  difficult  not  to  follow.  You  have  a  pair  of  eyes; 
how  can  you  fail  to  observe?  Ah,  but  eyes  can  only  look;  that  is  not  observ- 
ing. You  want  to  observe,  not  to  look  only.  You  want  to  penetrate  into 
things,  to  find  out  what  is  there.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  which,  when 
observed,  is  not  of  enormous  interest.  You  cannot  find  anything  so  destitute 
of  the  principles  of  life,  that,  when  you  come  to  study  it,  it  will  not  disclose 
those  principles  to  you.  But  it  makes  all  the  difference  whether  you  do  thus 
observe,  whether  you  are  willing  to  hold  your  attention  to  the  thing  in 
hand  and  see  what  it  contains.  After  puzzling  long  about  the  charm  of 
Homer,  I  once  applied  to  a  learned  friend  and  said  to  him,  "Can  you  tell 
me  why  Homer  is  so  interesting?  Why  can't  you  and  I  write  as  he  wrote? 
Why  is  it  that  his  art  was  lost  with  him,  and  that  today  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  quicken  such  interest  as  he?"   "Well,"  said  my  friend,  "I  have  medi- 

4  From  The  Teacher,  by  George  Herbert  Palmer.  By  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 
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tated  on  that  a  great  deal,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  comes  to  about  this:  Homer 
looked  long  at  a  thing.  Why,"  said  he,  "do  you  know  that  if  you  should 
hold  up  your  thumb  and  look  at  it  long  enough,  you  would  find  it  im- 
mensely interesting?"  Homer  looks  a  great  while  at  his  thumb;  he  sees 
precisely  the  thing  he  is  dealing  with.  He  does  not  confuse  it  with  anything 
else.  It  is  sharp  to  him;  and  because  it  is  sharp  to  him  it  stands  out  sharply 
for  us  over  all  these  thousands  of  years. 

George  Herbert  Palmer 

THE   ANTHROPOIDAL   APE  5 

From  "Similar  Cases" 

There  was  once  an  Anthropoidal  Ape, 

Far  smarter  than  the  rest, 
And  everything  that  they  could  do 

He  always  did  the  best; 
So  they  naturally  disliked  him, 

And  gave  him  shoulders  cool, 
And  when  they  had  to  mention  him 

They  said  he  was  a  fool. 

Cried  this  pretentious  Ape  one  day, 

"I'm  going  to  be  a  Man! 
And  stand  upright,  and  hunt,  and  fight, 

And  conquer  all  I  can! 
I'm  going  to  cut  down  forest  trees, 

To  make  my  houses  higher! 
I'm  going  to  kill  the  Mastodon! 

I'm  going  to  make  a  fire!" 

Loud  screamed  the  Anthropoidal  Apes 

With  laughter  wild  and  gay; 
They  tried  to  catch  that  boastful  one, 

But  he  always  got  away. 
So  they  yelled  at  him  in  chorus, 

Which  he  minded  not  a  whit; 
And  they  pelted  him  with  coconuts, 

Which  didn't  seem  to  hit. 
And  then  they  gave  him  reasons 

Which  they  thought  of  much  avail, 
To  prove  how  his  preposterous 

Attempt  was  sure  to  fail. 

8  From  In  This  Our  World,  by  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.,  1898. 
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Said  the  sages,  "In  the  first  place, 

The  thing  cannot  be  done! 
And,  second,  if  it  could  be, 

It  would  not  be  any  fun! 
And,  third,  and  most  conclusive, 

And  admitting  no  reply, 
You  would  have  to  change  your  nature! 

We  should  like  to  see  you  try!" 
They  chuckled  then  triumphantly, 

These  lean  and  hairy  shapes, 
For  these  things  passed  as  arguments 

With  the  Anthropoidal  Apes. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman 


E.    FOR   LISTENING   AND    CLASS    EXPERIMENTS 

The  suggestions  in  this  chapter  will  be  worthless  unless  they  are  put  into  prac- 
tice. The  following  projects  can  serve  at  least  two  purposes:  (1)  to  check  on 
the  thinking,  listening,  and  speaking  of  the  individuals  in  a  class,  and  (2)  to 
dramatize  the  differences  between  good  and  poor  observing,  listening,  and 
reporting. 

1.  Precis  writing 

Tape  record  a  speech  given  in  class.  At  the  end  of  the  speech,  let  each  listener 
write  a  brief  precis  or  summary  of  what  he  has  understood  the  speaker  to  say. 
(The  precis  should  state  in  the  writer's  words  what  he  has  understood;  "He 
talked  about  some  of  his  opinions  on  communism  in  this  country"  is  not  a  precis.) 
Then  the  precis  are  either  read  aloud  in  class  or  are  handed  to  the  speaker.  In 
either  case,  the  speaker  reports  his  own  evaluation  of  the  precis:  Which  accu- 
rately summarize  what  he  thinks  he  said?  Which  miss  his  point?  Which  distort 
what  he  thinks  he  said?  The  final  check  is  by  playing  back  the  recording:  Did 
the  speaker  actually  say  what  he  thought  he  said?  Was  it  clear  and  precise 
enough  to  be  understood  by  a  good  listener?  (Speakers  and  listeners  must  share 
the  responsibility  for  communication.) 

2.  Checking  observation  and  reporting 

a.  Four  or  five  members  of  the  class  should  be  sent  out  of  the  room.  A  photo- 
graph or  drawing  of  a  street  scene  or  other  activity  involving  people  is  either 
projected  on  a  screen  or,  if  large  enough,  is  placed  on  an  easel  where  all  remain- 
ing members  of  the  class  can  see  it.  One  member  is  designated  to  describe  what 
he  sees  to  the  first  person  recalled  to  the  room.  The  latter  person  is  not  per- 
mitted to  look  at  the  picture.  After  hearing  the  description,  he  then,  still  without 
seeing  the  picture,  reports  what  he  has  heard  to  the  second  person  recalled.  The 
second  person,  without  having  seen  the  picture,  in  turn  reports  what  he  has  heard 
to  the  third,  and  so  on.  All  descriptions  and  reports  should  be  recorded,  if  pos- 
sible. When  the  last  person  to  re-enter  the  room  has  reported  what  he  has  under- 
stood, all  are  then  shown  the  picture,  and  the  recorded  descriptions  and  reports 
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are  played  back.  Few  of  the  participants  or  members  of  the  audience  are  likely 
to  confuse  observational  statements  with  inferential  statements  following  this 
demonstration. 

b.  If  projectors,  pictures,  and  recording  equipment  are  not  available,  a  sub- 
stitute experiment  is  to  follow  the  same  general  procedure  using  a  news  story 
involving  people.  One  student  may  read  the  story  to  the  first  to  be  recalled  to 
the  classroom,  who  then  reports  what  he  has  understood  to  the  next,  and  so  on. 

c.  Two  or  three  students  may  plan,  carefully  rehearse,  and  enact  a  brief 
"drama"  before  the  class.  Each  member  of  the  audience  then  writes  a  short  re- 
port of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard.  These  reports  are  then  checked  for  accuracy. 
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G.    FOR    YOUR    SPEECH    JOURNAL 

Learning  to  use  your  power  to  think  can  be  both  more  fun  and  more  valuable 
if  you  keep  records  instead  of  just  making  resolutions. 

1.  Your  oivn  problems 

You  can  look  at  your  own  problems  more  objectively  if  you  write  them  down. 
In  tackling  your  speech  and  other  problems,  try  jotting  down:  your  formulation 
of  the  problem,  the  relevant  data,  working  hypotheses,  the  solution  you  decide 
on.  Then  why  not  make  a  later  note  indicating  how  well  or  how  poorly  the 
chosen  solution  met  the  difficulty?    Hindsight  can  lead  to  foresight. 

2.  Arguments  —  yours  and  theirs 

Make  and  keep  notes  on  arguments  —  both  those  you  get  into  yourself  and 
those  you  overhear.  Is  the  issue  clear-cut?  Is  the  disagreement  actual  or  only 
verbal?  Is  the  controversy  creative  or  destructive?  Do  the  participants  really 
listen  to  each  other? 

5.  Fallacy  record 

Collecting  fallacies  can  be  as  much  fun  as  collecting  stamps  —  and  worth  more 

to  you  in  the  long  run,  especially  if  you're  able  to  track  down  some  of  your  own. 

Newspaper  headlines  furnish  many  examples  of  oversimplification.    News- 
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paper  stories  supply  examples  of  other  fallacies  —  not  necessarily  committed  by 
reporters.  Probably  the  letters  to  the  editor  of  newspapers  and  magazines  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  your  richest  fields  for  fallacy  digging.  Here  are  some 
examples  from  newspapers: 

London,  Feb.  ii.  (Reuters)  —The  parents  of  Brenda  Lee,  22,  didn't  attend 
her  wedding  over  the  weekend  because  the  bridegroom  was  an  American,  the 
London  Daily  Sketch  reported  today.  She  married  Chuck  Ruth,  20,  an  Amer- 
ican airman. 

"My  husband  just  cannot  stand  Americans,"  said  Brenda's  mother,  Mrs. 
Charles  Lee. 

tampa  — An  editor  who  could  swallow  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
May,  1954,  ought  not  to  be  shocked  by  anything  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  can  do. 
That  major  spark  which  you  swallowed  is  what  set  off  racial  hatred.  Herbert 
S.  Phillips  of  this  city  warned  that  it  would  make  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  grow. 
You  coolly  ignored  this  warning  and  went  on  praising  the  decision. 

If  A  causes  B,  and  B  causes  C,  then  A  causes  C.  If  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court's 
decision  encourages  Negroes  to  sit  beside  white  people,  and  this  sitting  beside 
white  people  causes  violence,  then  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  is  the  first  cause 
of  violence. 

G.  L.  W. 
Letter  to  the  Editor,  Tampa  Morning  Tribune 

new  york  (ap)— Billy  Graham  wants  New  Yorkers  to  think  about  this 
question: 

"Either  Jesus  was  who  he  said  he  was,  the  son  of  God  and  only  those  who 
accept  him  will  be  saved,  or  else  he  was  the  biggest  liar  and  charlatan  that  ever 
lived." 

The  light  [from  a  "flying  saucer"]  was  steady,  said  Bell,  and  the  object  so 
bright  that,  at  that  range,  it  could  not  be  observed  directly. 

The  policeman  said  he  judged  the  object  to  be  about  150  feet  distant  from 
him  and  guessed  it  to  be  about  three  feet  wide,  although  he  said  he  had  no 
way  of  judging  these  distances  or  dimensions.  It  was,  he  said,  shaped  like  a 
wash  tub.  It  was  pure  white  and  Bell  said  there  were  no  marks,  windows,  or 
other  identification. 

George  Cornell 
Gainesville  Daily  Sun,  Nov.  2,  1955 

tampa  —  The  writer  probably  knows  more  teachers  personally  across  the 
state  than  any  other  man  outside  the  teaching  profession.  I  have  been  calling 
on  them  for  over  30  years  and  I  know  of  no  class  of  our  citizens  that  measure 
up  to  their  standards,  whether  white  or  colored.  They  deserve  any  and  all 
considerations  we  can  give  them,  especially  increase  in  salaries. 

This  slur  as  to  Communism,  anti-Semitism,  etc.,  is  a  lot  of  poppycock.  I 
doubt  if  one  of  them  could  explain  Communism. 

Letter  to  the  Editor,  Tampa  Morning  Tribune 
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Interviewers  next  asked: 

"What  is  your  opinion  —  do  you  think  cigarette  smoking  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  cancer  of  the  lung? " 

Here  are  the  views  of  the  general  public  today: 

CIGARETTE  SMOKING  ONE  CAUSE  OF  LUNG  CANCER? 

(General  Public) 

Yes,  is  cause  50% 

No,  is  not  24 

Undecided,  don't  know  ....   26 

The  views  of  cigarette  smokers  only: 

(Cigarette  Smokers  Only) 

Yes,  is  cause  38% 

No,  is  not 36 

Undecided,  don't  know  ....   26 

The  views  of  persons  who  do  not  smoke  at  all: 

(Non-Smokers  Only) 

Yes,  is  cause  59% 

No,  is  not  14 

Undecided,  don't  know  ....    27 

How  do  men  in  the  critical  age  group,  from  50  to  70  years,  who  smoke 
cigarettes,  and  those  who  do  not,  feel  today  about  the  possible  connection  of 
smoking  and  lung  cancer? 

Here  are  the  latest  survey  results: 

MEN  CIGARETTE  SMOKERS  AGE  5O-7O  YEARS 

Yes,  is  cause 32% 

No,  is  not  44 

Undecided,  don't  know  ...     44 

MEN  NON-SMOKERS  AGE  5O-7O  YEARS 

Yes,  is  cause  51% 

No,  is  not  15 

Undecided,  don't  know  ....    34 

From  The  Gallup  Poll,  July  21,  1957. 
Copyrighted,  1957,  by  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion. 

Reprinted  by  permission. 

When  the  defense  attorney  mentioned  that  most  best-sellers  (books)  were 
attacked  because  of  alleged  obscenity  but  cleared  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
he  mentioned  the  book  Forever  Amber. 

Tillman  [the  judge  trying  the  case]  remarked  then: 

"Forever  Amber  was  so  dirty  that  I  wouldn't  read  it." 

The  Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  May  8,  1956. 
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sarasota  —  I  note  in  The  Tribune  that  Adlai  Stevenson  claims  the  GOP  are 
responsible  for  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in  our  state. 

Why  did  he  stop  there?  Why  doesn't  he  blame  them  for  cancer,  polio  and 
the  hurricanes? 

He  must  think  we  are  plenty  dumb  down  here  in  Florida. 

/.  K.  M. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  argument  was  that  the  Republican  administration,  to  save 
money,  had  cut  down  on  the  customs  inspection  of  passengers  flying  into 
Florida  from  Latin  American  countries  and  that  the  fruit  fly  apparently  got  in 
because  of  lax  inspection.  —  Editor. 

Letter  to  the  Editor,  The  Tampa  Morning  Tribune 


SAYING 

SOMETHING 

WORTH  4 

LISTENING   TO 


every  idea  ever  spoken  had  its  beginning  in  somebody's  experience.  Some- 
body saw  something,  heard  something,  felt  something  that  he  transformed 
into  an  idea  through  his  power  to  reason  and  imagine.  It  is  in  this  way  — 
and  only  in  this  way  —  that  you  yourself  can  discover  and  develop  ideas 
for  speech,  ideas  worth  listening  to.  Nobody  else  can  say  what  you  can  say. 

DISCOVERING    IDEAS 

What  is  real  for  you  is  what  youyourself  perceive.  The  light  waves  that 
strike  the  retinas  of  your  eyes,  the  sound  waves  that  impinge  on  your  ear 
drums,  the  particles  that  penetrate  to  the  nerve-endings  in  your  nostrils  — 
these  come  from  "out  there."  But  what  you  make  of  them  depends  upon 
you:  the  keenness  and  concentration  of  your  observation,  the  insight  you 
bring  to  your  interpretation  of  what  you  observe.  Anything  is  meaningful 
that  is  looked  at  meaningfully .  Like  the  artist  and  the  scientist,  the  able 
speaker  tries  to  perceive  what  is  there:  its  structure,  its  organizing  principle. 
He  then  goes  on  to  ask  "What  does  it  mean?"  He  restructures  his  experience 
into  a  new  pattern.  He  becomes  a  creator. 

To  begin  building  a  rich  store  of  ideas  for  speech,  you  should  take  a  new 
look  at  your  old  experiences  and  strive  to  bring  to  new  experiences  an 
ever-growing  clarity  and  depth  of  perception. 

1  2  O 


People  worth  listen- 
ing to  are  those  who 
see  with  the  third- 
eye  of  imagination 
and  insight. 


A   NEW  LOOK  AT   OLD   IDEAS 

Subjects  for  speeches  and  problems  for  discussion  are  sometimes  assigned 
to  you  or  are  determined  by  the  situation  or  occasion.  Editors  of  high 
school  newspapers  meet  on  your  campus  and  you're  invited  to  speak  on 
sports  reporting.  On  a  visit  home  you're  asked  to  speak  as  a  member  of  a 
panel  on  preparation  for  college.  At  a  class  meeting  you  wish  to  urge  the 
election  of  a  candidate  for  office.  But  even  in  such  cases,  you  develop  the 
subject  through  using  your  own  ideas.  Those  ideas  come  from  your  own 
experiences,  both  direct  and  communicated,  your  own  interests,  attitudes, 
feelings,  values.  Your  own  private  world  is  the  only  world  you  can  talk 
about  with  any  authority.  The  breadth  and  richness  of  that  world  will  de- 
termine how  much  you  can  say  worth  listening  to. 


Speaking  to  Share.  Do  you  have  a  hobby  you  find  rewarding?  One 
student  spoke  so  persuasively  on  painting  as  a  pastime  that  his  instructor 
and  several  of  his  classmates  were  moved  to  take  it  up.  Have  you  lived  or 
traveled  in  an  interesting  part  of  the  country  or  in  another  country?  You 
can  enable  your  audience  to  see  those  places  in  their  imagination.  Perhaps 
you  have  lived  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  where  the  war  against 
coyotes  never  ends.  If  you  are  from  Minnesota,  you  may  know  about  the 
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Galloway 


Have  you  visited  an  interesting  historical  site?  Through  speech,  you  can 
enable  your  listeners  to  share  your  experience  vicariously. 


mining  of  iron  ore;  if  from  the  Deep  South,  you  may  know  at  first  hand 
about  the  fight  of  cotton  planters  against  bugs  and  blights. 

If  you  have  already  chosen  your  vocation  or  are  considering  one,  talk 
about  it.  Why  does  it  interest  and  challenge  you?  What  does  it  contribute 
to  society?  A  beginning  speech  student  spoke  so  eloquently  about  her 
desire  to  become  a  teacher  that  two  members  of  her  audience  began  to 
consider  teaching  for  their  own  careers.  Perhaps  you're  taking  a  course 
you've  found  stimulating;  tell  your  classmates  about  it  and  teach  them 
some  of  the  things  you  yourself  have  learned  in  it.  Have  you  just  finished 
a  book  or  discovered  a  television  program  you  found  exciting?  Have  you 
visited  an  unusual  museum  or  an  interesting  historical  site?  Perhaps  you've 
sold  shirts  in  a  department  store  or  kitchen  utensils  or  cosmetics  from  door 
to  door;  or  maybe  you've  worked  as  a  baby-sitter,  a  camp  counsellor,  or  a 
mail  carrier.  If  you  will  take  a  new  look  at  these  experiences  you  are  likely 
to  discover  aspects  you  hadn't  seen  before. 

Perhaps  nothing  else  is  so  interesting  to  a  human  being  as  other  human 
beings.  Relating  an  experience  of  your  own  enables  your  listeners  to  share 
that  experience  vicariously,  and  in  so  doing  they  may  see  their  own  ex- 
periences in  a  new  light,  as  did  an  American  college  class  when  their  class- 
mate from  Korea  told  them  of  an  incident  that  had  happened  to  him: 

I  am  proud  and  also  surprise  at  myself  that  I  have  so  grown  up  I  can  talk 
about  my  father  with  appreciation. 

Some  of  you  may  have  strict  father  who  was  hard  when  you  were  little  child. 
But  let  me  tell  you  this:  if  there  were  father  who  could  be  most  stern  in  the 
world,  that  is  my  father.  I  could  not  even  talk  to  him.  He  never  praise  me  when 
I  have  done  some  praise-deserving  thing.   And  the  way  he  scold  me  was  so  hard 
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that  I  almost  understood  myself  as  incurable  sinner.  Finally,  I  came  to  decide 
he  hates  me  and  I  cried  and  cried  all  night  when  alone. 

This  melancholy  life  had  continue  until  one  midnight  when  I  was  half-awaken 
and  happen  to  listen  to  the  whispering  conversation  between  my  father  and  my 
mother. 

It  was  very  same  day  when  I  came  home  from  school  with  golden  medal  I 
won  in  nationwide  study  contest.  Everybody  happy  for  me  and  my  lady  teacher 
hug  me  and  kiss  me.  But  my  father  gave  me  not  even  a  bit  of  warm  word  but 
sent  me  long  way  to  down  town  to  buy  something  for  him. 

But  in  the  night  I  hear  my  mother  reading  the  citation  to  my  father.  My 
father  seem  listening.  After  awhile  I  hear  my  mother  saying,  teasing  my  father, 
"Have  you  ever  won  this  kind  of  prize  in  your  long,  stupid  life?"  Finally  I  hear 
my  father's  heavy  voice  say,  "You  know  something?  I  think  Yun  has  more  my 
side  of  character  and  nature,  not  yours.    He  resembles  more  to  me." 

It  was  the  most  happiest  moment  of  my  life.  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  about 
what  happen  to  my  attitude  toward  my  father  after  that  night.  Nothing  could 
change  my  belief  he  is  best  father  in  the  whole  world. 

There  is  Korean  proverb  that  mean:  "Mother's  love  is  apt  to  make  a  fool;  but 
strict  father  make  his  child  wise."  x 

Speaking  for  a  Cause.  Search  your  mind  to  discover  what  values  you  live 
by,  what  to  you  is  supremely  important.  You  may  have  deep  convictions 
about  racial  relations  or  the  folly  of  war  or  the  protection  of  individual 
rights.  You  may  have  a  moving  loyalty  to  the  country  that  promises  you 
freedom  to  think,  to  speak,  to  worship.  Perhaps  you're  absorbed  by 
scientific  research,  and  nothing  else  is  so  thrilling  as  the  relentless  quest  for 
truth.  Perhaps  your  religious  faith  is  the  big  force  in  your  life.  As  you 
read  the  newspapers  and  listen  to  radio  or  television  news  broadcasts,  un- 
doubtedly you  are  stirred  by  the  political  events  that  directly  or  indirectly 
affect  your  life. 

In  your  early  speeches  it  may  be  wise  to  explain  your  convictions  rather 
than  to  argue  them.  And  always,  as  a  responsible  speaker,  you  will  re- 
spect the  integrity  and  beliefs  of  your  listeners,  their  right  to  think  for 
themselves  and  to  form  their  own  convictions.  In  discharging  that  respon- 
sibility, you  will  also  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  established  and 
verifiable  facts  and  your  own  interpretations  of  facts.  Such  care  in  think- 
ing and  talking  shouldn't  detract  from  your  vigor  in  explaining  your  be- 
liefs; instead,  it  should  give  you  added  confidence. 

Speaking  to  Explore.  Perhaps  you  have  been  perplexed  by  the  changes 
in  your  life  since  entering  college,  or  by  the  seeming  contradictions  be- 
tween avowed  principles  and  the  actual  behavior  you  sometimes  observe 
in  college,  community,  or  national  life.  Or  perhaps  there  are  other  prob- 
lems you've  pondered  but  haven't  yet  thought  through.  Why  not  speak 
about  them?  A  speech  needn't  present  final  answers;  sometimes  questions 
are  more  provocative  and  more  lastingly  effective. 

1  From  a  classroom  speech  by  Cha  Yun. 
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SEEING   MORE   OF    WHAT   YOU   LOOK  AT 

Taking  a  new  look  at  previous  experiences  should  provide  you  with  many 
ideas  that  can  be  developed  in  speeches.  But  life  goes  on,  and  as  it  does  you 
acquire  new  knowledge,  see  things  you've  never  seen  before,  live  new  ex- 
periences.  How  can  you  find  in  them  ideas  for  speech  worth  listening  to? 

You  can  become  increasingly  aware  of  what  you  perceive,  what  you  feel, 
how  you  respond,  at  the  very  time  of  the  experience.  You  can't  help 
categorizing  but  you  can  learn  to  look  for  differences  as  well  as  similarities. 
If  you  do,  you  will  come  to  realize  that  the  individuals  of  a  race  different 
from  your  own  don't  all  look  alike.  You  will  come  to  see  not  just  a  tree, 
not  just  an  evergreen,  not  just  a  Norway  spruce,  but  a  particular  tree,  dif- 
ferent in  some  respects  from  all  other  evergreens,  all  other  trees,  all  other 
things  in  the  world.  To  respond  to  the  infinite  differentness  of  things,  of 
feelings,  of  persons,  of  situations,  is  the  only  way  to  be  fully  aware  of  your- 
self and  of  life.  The  habit  of  seeing  freshly,  of  looking  beyond  the  obvious, 
will  not  only  bring  you  ideas  for  speech  but  will  enable  you  to  salvage  out 
of  every  day  at  least  a  few  moments  of  joy. 

Seeing  with  Your  Eyes.  Do  you  use  your  eyes  just  as  seeing-eye  dogs  to 
guide  you  from  place  to  place  without  breaking  your  neck?  Or  do  you 
use  them  really  to  look  at  what  is  there?  Have  you  ever  noticed  the 
geraniums  growing  in  tin  cans  on  the  window  sills  of  shanties  and  slum 
apartments?  Mackinlay  Kantor  did;  his  seeing  led  to  his  novel,  El  Goes 
South.  Have  you  ever  really  looked  at  human  eyes  —  and  into  them?  The 
eyes  of  a  child,  frank,  curious,  welcoming  life?  The  eyes  of  an  old  woman, 
weary,  patient,  waiting?  The  ghost-eyes  of  a  man  who  has  stopped  living 
but  still  exists?  Do  you  really  see  the  people  you  pass  on  the  campus  and 
on  the  street?  What  do  they  tell  you  in  the  way  they  walk,  in  their  lifted 
heads  or  sagging  shoulders? 

Do  you  ever  gaze  up  into  the  sky  until  you  feel  yourself  caught  up  in  its 
immensity,  as  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  did  when,  at  nineteen,  she  wrote 
the  poem  "Renascence"?  Do  you  see  little  things,  unnoticed  by  the  un- 
seeing, like  the  fallen  stones  that  led  Robert  Frost  to  write  "Mending  Wall"? 
Can  you  look  at  a  field  of  growing  corn  and  see  what  Grant  Wood  saw 
when  he  painted  it? 

Hearing  with  Your  Ears.  What  do  you  hear  when  the  rain  slants  down 
against  the  window-panes  on  a  dark  night?  What  thoughts  come  when 
you  hear  the  roar  of  a  jet  plane  overhead?  Do  you  hear  any  difference  be- 
tween the  surf  of  the  ocean  and  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  Or  the  lap  of 
lake  water?  Have  you  ever  heard  the  mumbling  and  laughter  of  water 
tumbling  over  rocks,  as  Sidney  Lanier  heard  the  Chattahoochee?  Do  yon 
"hear  October"  on  some  evening  when  the  calendar  says  it's  only  August? 

Using  Your  Other  Senses.  Have  you  ever  smelled  a  pine  board?  Or 
saddle  leather?    Do  lilacs  smell  different  after  a  rain?    They  did  to  Amy 
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Lowell  when  she  wrote  a  poem  about  them.  What  does  the  scent  of 
freshly  baked  bread  make  you  feel  and  think?  Or  of  burning  leaves?  Do 
you  actually  taste  the  crisp  cool  flesh  of  watermelon,  the  strong  brown 
crust  of  bread,  the  bittersweetness  of  chocolate,  or  do  you  just  "feed  your 
face"?  Have  you  really  felt  the  touch  of  beach  sand  or  of  freshly  plowed 
earth  beneath  your  toes?  Have  you  felt  the  aliveness  of  your  muscles  when 
you  returned  a  hard  serve  or  when  you  were  swimming?  Or  the  blessed 
coolness  of  clean  sheets  after  a  weary  day? 

Seeing  with  Your  Third  Eye,  The  sound  of  rain  or  the  taste  of  chocolate 
won't  provide  you  with  a  subject  for  a  speech;  but  the  ideas  they  can  lead 
to  may.  People  who  are  worth  listening  to  are  those  who  see  more,  hear 
more,  feel  more  than  those  whose  senses  are  dull.  They  see  with  a  third 
eye:  the  imagination  and  insight  that  discover  meanings  and  implications 
that  the  blind  cannot  see.  It  is  they  who  make  you  see  a  familiar  subject 
freshly;  who,  in  discussion,  enable  you  to  see  a  problem  from  a  new  point 
of  view;  and  who,  through  interpretative  reading,  make  a  poem  or  a  story 
more  meaningful  and  alive  than  when  you  read  it  for  yourself. 

If  you  are  willing  to  experiment  for  just  one  week,  you  can  discover 
your  own  third  eye.  For  that  one  week,  see  how  many  new  things  you 
can  find  in  the  sights,  sounds,  tastes,  and  feelings  that  have  become  so 
familiar  you've  stopped  being  aware  of  them.  Find  each  day  at  least  one 
thing  that  is  wholly  new  to  you.  It  may  be  only  a  bird's  song  or  the  pat- 
tern of  lines  in  the  palm  of  your  own  hand,  but  if  you  concentrate  long 
enough  and  deeply  enough  it  will  tell  you  something. 

DEVELOPING    IDEAS    FOR    SPEECH 

A  constantly  growing  awareness  is  essential  to  becoming  an  able  speaker, 
but  for  any  kind  of  public  speaking,  discussion,  or  oral  reading,  specific 
preparation  is  also  necessary.  Not  even  an  experienced  speaker,  sensitive 
and  widely  read,  depends  upon  general  preparation  if  he  has  the  opportunity 
to  make  specific  preparation. 

The  basic  process  of  preparation  common  to  public  speaking,  discussion, 
and  oral  reading  consists  of  these  steps:  (i)  analyzing  and  evaluating  the 
speech  situation  —  the  audience,  the  occasion,  yourself,  and  any  external 
factors  that  may  affect  you  and  your  listeners;  (2)  finding  the  organizing 
principle,  the  basic  structure  and  movement  of  the  subject,  problem,  or 
selection,  and  seeing  how  the  subordinate  factors  are  related  to  the  prin- 
ciple and  to  each  other;  and  (3)  restructuring  what  you  find  into  a  pattern 
that  meets  the  situation.  In  other  words,  the  process  is  that  of  directed 
thinking. 

Start  thinking  as  soon  as  an  assignment  is  made  or  as  soon  as  you  have 
accepted  an  invitation  to  speak,  to  read,  or  to  participate  in  a  discussion. 
Waiting  until  the  evening  before  and  then  sitting  down  at  your  desk  and 
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saying  "Come  on,  Ideas!  I've  got  a  speech  to  make  tomorrow"  seldom 
works.  Live  with  your  subject.  Good  ideas  need  incubation;  they  don't 
hatch  full-grown  in  an  instant  —  or  a  day. 

Don't  mistake  worry  for  work.  Fretting  about  a  speech  produces  nothing 
but  anxiety,  never  good  speech.  Preparing  for  speech  is  productive,  crea- 
tive work. 

Work  out  an  efficient  system.  Brilliant  ideas  unrecorded  may  be  forgot- 
ten. Ideas  jotted  down  on  the  backs  of  envelopes  or  on  scraps  of  paper 
have  a  way  of  getting  mislaid.  Buy  a  card-file  and  cards  or  a  good  loose- 
leaf  notebook,  with  index  dividers  for  whichever  you  use.  Begin  to  form 
the  habit  of  recording  ideas,  including  sudden  inspirations,  the  materials  you 
find  in  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  other  sources.  Even  if  the 
materials  aren't  appropriate  to  a  speech  already  assigned,  record  them 
systematically.   You  will  almost  surely  use  them  later. 

PREPARING    FOR   EXTEMPORANEOUS   SPEECHES 

As  pointed  out  in  the  assignments  at  the  end  of  Chapter  i  (page  25),  an 
extemporaneous  speech  is  one  carefully  prepared  and  practiced  but  not 
written  out.  For  all  your  early  speeches  and  for  most  of  your  speaking 
most  of  the  time,  the  extemporaneous  method  of  preparation  and  delivery 
will  be  most  rewarding  and  useful  to  you.  It  will  not  only  enable  you  to 
speak  well  in  public  but  will  increase  your  ability  in  conversation  and  dis- 
cussion. Moreover,  if  you  become  competent  in  extemporaneous  speaking 
you  will  be  able,  if  you  should  ever  need  to  write  a  speech,  to  write  in  the 
style  of  speech,  which  is  different  from  the  style  of  an  essay.  Skill  in 
extemporaneous  speaking,  discussion,  and  oral  reading  will  prepare  you 
for  any  kind  of  speech  situation  you  will  ever  encounter. 

Analyzing  and  Evaluating  the  Situation.  Your  classroom  speech  situa- 
tion includes  some  factors  that  are  more  or  less  constant:  the  audience 
remains  at  least  approximately  the  same  size,  it  is  usually  made  up  of  the 
same  individuals  each  time  you  speak,  the  meeting-place  is  probably  the 
same  each  time,  as  is  the  time  of  meeting.  By  now  you  have  perhaps 
analyzed  your  audience  in  regard  to  other  factors  as  well:  Are  its  members 
a  cross-section  of  the  university  or  college  population  or  are  they  all 
engineering  students,  or  liberal  arts  students,  or  prospective  teachers?  Are 
they  all  freshmen  or  sophomores,  or  do  they  represent  all  academic  levels? 
Are  they  all  men  or  all  women,  or  is  it  a  coeducational  group?  Are  most  of 
them  from  the  same  region  or  state  or  have  they  come  from  many  localities? 
Have  you  been  able  to  draw  any  sound  conclusions  about  their  prevailing 
interests  and  attitudes?  Even  if  you  have,  keep  your  classifications  flexible, 
for  your  listeners,  like  you,  will  constantly  change  and  grow. 

Although  in  class  speeches  the  occasion  is  seldom  a  factor,  you  may  still 
gain  experience  in  adapting  to  the  occasion  by  sometimes  relating  your 
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subject  to  holidays  or  to  campus,  national,  or  world  events.  During 
campus,  state,  or  national  political  campaigns,  you  may  not  only  speak 
for  your  candidates  but  may  speak  on  the  issues  involved.  If  you  are  on  the 
student  committee  for  the  Red  Cross  or  Heart  Fund  drive,  use  your  class- 
room speeches  to  promote  the  campaign. 

As  a  listener  you  have  realized  how  important  it  is  for  a  speaker  to 
respect  time  limits.  "He  never  knows  when  to  stop,"  "His  time  ran  out 
but  he  didn't,"  "He  finished  his  speech  but  didn't  know  it"  —  you  have 
heard  such  comments  or  have  made  them  yourself.  Remember  the  lis- 
tener's point  of  view  —  and  your  instructor's  time  specifications  —  when 
you  plan  your  own  speeches.  A  three-minute  speech  on  "The  General 
Principles  of  Interior  Decorating"  is  sure  to  be  too  abstract  to  be  remem- 
bered; one  on  "Arranging  Your  Dormitory  Room"  could  be  interesting  and 
appreciated. 

Your  analysis  of  yourself  is  an  examination  of  your  own  interests,  ex- 
periences, special  knowledge,  and  qualifications  in  relation  to  the  speech 
situation.  How  alike  and  how  different  are  you  and  your  audience?  What 
kind  of  reputation  have  you  established  in  their  minds  and  on  campus 
generally? 

Choosing  a  Subject.  As  emphasized  already,  your  subject  should  be  one 
that  interests  you  and  that  you  know  something  about  already,  although  of 
course  you  may  —  and  must,  in  later  speeches  —  increase  your  knowledge 
through  various  kinds  of  research.  If  most  of  your  listeners  are  liberal 
arts  majors  and  you're  in  engineering,  don't  think  they  can't  be  interested 
in  the  differences  between  suspension  bridges  and  other  types.  If  most  of 
your  classmates  are  from  rural  areas,  don't  talk  to  them  about  rotation  of 
crops  if  you're  from  a  city  and  can't  tell  alfalfa  from  lupine.  Nobody  likes 
being  told  what  he  already  knows,  especially  if  he  feels  that  he  knows 
more  about  it  than  the  speaker. 

The  really  vital  problems  in  adapting  to  the  speech  situation  lie  in  the 
methods  of  development,  in  your  use  of  examples  and  illustrations,  in  your 
style  of  language  and  delivery.  "There  are  no  uninteresting  subjects;  there 
are  only  uninterested  people."  Choose  a  subject  of  genuine  interest  to 
you.  With  careful  planning  and  a  real  awareness  of  your  audience,  you 
can  almost  certainly  make  it  interesting  to  your  listeners. 

Analyzing  the  Subject.  What  is  the  basic  structure  of  the  subject  you're 
considering?  Is  the  relationship  of  its  parts  one  of  time,  as  it  would  be  if 
you  were  telling  about  your  trip  through  the  Canadian  Northwest?  One 
of  space,  as  in  describing  the  United  Nations  buildings?  Are  the  relation- 
ships and  movement  inductive,  proceeding  from  specific  instances  to  a 
generalization,  or  from  cause  to  effects?  Or  are  they  deductive,  proceeding 
from  a  conclusion  or  general  principle  to  its  application  to  a  specific  case? 
More  often,  the  structure  of  your  subject  will  contain  two  or  more  of  these 
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basic  patterns,  although  one  will  be  dominant.  In  Cha  Yun's  speech  on 
his  changed  attitude  toward  his  father,  quoted  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the 
dominant  structure  was  causal  but  the  story  it  contained  was  chronological. 
Sometimes  the  basic  structure  is  topical:  its  factors  are  related  like  the 
wedges  in  a  cut  pie;  it  doesn't  matter  particularly  which  one  is  taken  first. 
A  speech  on  the  American  Indian  tribes  of  the  Southwest  would  have  a 
topical  main  structure,  although  there  would  be  spatial  factors,  and  per- 
haps temporal  as  well,  within  the  different  parts. 

When  you  have  analyzed  the  nature  of  your  subject  itself,  you  then 
look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  speech  situation.  Is  it  appropriate  to 
the  occasion?  Can  it  be  handled  within  the  time  limit,  or  does  it  lend  itself 
to  breaking  down  into  specific  aspects  or  sub-subjects,  one  of  which  can 
be  adequately  discussed  within  the  time  specified?  To  what  probable  in- 
terests and  needs  of  your  listeners  will  it  appeal?  What  is  the  probable 
extent  of  their  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  interest  in  it? 

Further  Steps  in  Development.  Having  chosen  your  general  subject 
and  having  given  consideration  to  your  audience,  the  occasion,  the  time 
limit,  and  any  other  relevant  factors,  how  do  you  go  about  developing  it? 
With  greater  experience  you  will  work  out  your  own  best  procedures,  but 
for  your  guidance  in  early  speeches  the  following  steps  are  recommended: 

Step  i.  Make  a  rough  tabulation  of  topics  and  materials.  This  list  will 
include  whatever  experience  and  knowledge  you  have  acquired  at  first 
hand  and  whatever  information  you  have  acquired  through  reading  and 
listening.  The  order  in  which  you  jot  down  these  topics  isn't  important; 
this  tabulation  isn't  an  outline.  If,  for  example,  you  have  chosen  as  your 
general  subject  "Collecting  Seashells  as  a  Hobby,"  your  tabulation  of 
topics  might  include  the  following: 

Bivalves  and  univalves 

Uses  of  ossified  shells  in  building  construction 

Sizes  of  shells 

Differences  among  different  kinds  of  scallops 

Colors  in  shells,  how  they  are  produced 

Lives  of  the  animals  that  live  in  shells 

Best  American  beaches  to  find  shells 

Rare  American  seashells 

Dredging  for  live  animals 

Step  2.  Decide  upon  and  write  down  the  specific  end  you  will  seek  in 
this  speech.  What  do  you  want  your  listeners  to  do?  What  do  you  want 
to  happen  to  them?  A  speaker  who  doesn't  formulate  in  advance  the  pre- 
cise end  he  seeks  is  shooting  at  nothing  in  particular  and  he  hits  exactly  that. 

General  ends  in  speaking  have  been  called  by  various  rhetorical  names. 
Relatively  simple  labels  for  them  are:  to  instruct,  to  explore,  to  stimulate 
through  either  inspiring  or  entertaining,  and  to  persuade.   These  purposes 
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are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  one  should  dominate  in  any  speech.  What- 
ever your  general  purpose,  your  basic  aim  is  to  relate  yourself  to  your 
listeners  toward  the  achievement  of  some  productive  end.  For  this  reason, 
you  should  formulate  that  end  for  your  own  guidance  in  preparing  and 
delivering  the  speech.   Word  it  and  write  it  down  as  a  complete  sentence. 

Using  the  general  subject  of  collecting  seashells  as  a  further  example,  if 
your  general  purpose  is  to  instruct,  the  statement  of  your  specific  end 
might  be:  "I  want  my  listeners  to  learn  to  recognize  the  three  most  com- 
mon scallop  shells  found  on  American  beaches."  If  your  general  purpose 
is  to  persuade  you  may  decide  that  in  three  or  four  minutes  you  can  hardly 
convert  your  listeners  to  avid  shell  collecting,  but  you  might  formulate  the 
specific  end  as:  "I  want  my  listeners  to  resolve  to  see  the  shells  at  their 
feet  next  time  they  go  to  the  beach."  If  your  general  purpose  is  to  stimulate, 
the  specific  end  you  seek  might  be:  "I  want  my  listeners  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  form  and  color  in  some  ordinary  seashells";  or,  simply,  "I  want 
my  audience  to  enjoy  hearing  about  and  looking  at  some  seashells." 

This  formulation  of  the  specific  end  you  want  to  achieve  will  be  your 
guide  in  selecting  ideas  and  materials  from  the  rough  tabulation  you  made, 
in  arranging  and  organizing  those  ideas  and  materials  in  the  best  order  for 
your  specific  audience,  and  in  choosing  the  language  that  will  best  com- 
municate your  ideas  to  your  listeners. 

Step  3.  Using  as  your  guide  the  formulation  of  the  specific  end  you  want 
to  achieve,  determine  the  thesis  or  main  idea  of  your  speech  and  write  it 
down  in  a  complete,  declarative  sentence.  This  sentence  will  be  a  gen- 
eralization, conclusion,  or  summary  of  the  whole  speech.  For  example, 
"Ordinary  seashells  are  among  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world  to 
me";  or  "The  life  of  a  Fighting  Conch  is  full  of  adventure."  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  this  theme  statement  be  in  a  full,  declarative  sentence,  for 
only  then  can  it  guide  you  in  planning  the  supporting  and  amplifying 
material.  "How  a  Fighting  Conch  lives"  doesn't  lead  your  mind  forward; 
but  as  soon  as  you  say  "The  life  of  a  Fighting  Conch  is  full  of  adventure" 
your  mind  asks  —  as  your  listener's  mind  will  —  "For  instance?  In  what 
ways?"  If  you  should  formulate  a  theme  statement  as  "Every  student  should 
be  required  to  study  speech,"  then  your  mind  asks,  "Why?  What's  the 
evidence?    What's  your  line  of  reasoning?    How  can  you  prove  it?" 

Step  4.  Choose  from  among  the  items  in  your  rough  tabulation  of  topics 
one,  two,  or  three  points  that  support  or  amplify  your  theme  statement.  If 
your  theme  statement  were  the  first  one  given  above,  your  two  supporting 
points  might  be: 

All  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  can  be  found  in  coquina  shells. 
No  human  architect  can  build  a  house  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the 
"Angel  Wing." 

At  first,  especially  if  your  time  limit  is  two  to  five  minutes,  you  will 
be  wise  to  stick  to  two  or  three  supporting  points.  Don't  be  a  grasshopper. 
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Even  in  longer  talks  outside  class,  you  can  accomplish  your  purpose  more 
effectively  if  you  limit  yourself  to  three  or  four  points.  The  speaker  who 
reaches  his  "seventhly"  or  "eighthly"  has  often  lost  his  audience  long 
before. 

Step  y.  You  are  now  ready  to  begin  oral  preparation  of  the  body  or  main 
discussion  of  your  speech.  It  is  always  wise  to  work  out  the  body  before 
you  turn  to  the  introduction  and  conclusion,  for  the  body  contains  your 
main  development  of  your  theme  statement  —  your  examples  and  illus- 
trations, your  explanations,  your  evidence  and  arguments. 

Extemporaneous  speaking  is  not  just  a  manner  of  delivery  but  a  method 
of  preparation.  You  acquire  skill  in  it  through  speaking,  not  through  writ- 
ing. You  will  learn  to  think  on  your  feet  by  thinking  ort  your  feet,  not  by 
thinking  while  seated  at  your  desk.  You  will  learn  to  adapt  to  the  responses 
of  your  listeners  by  developing  flexibility,  not  rigidity.  You  will  remember 
ideas  better  if  they  are  in  your  muscles  as  well  as  your  brain,  if  they  are  a 
part  of  your  whole  self,  not  frozen  on  a  piece  of  paper.  A  speech  is  not 
an  essay. 

(If  you  wish  to  learn  to  write  in  the  style  of  speech  —  for  public  ad- 
dress on  a  certain  few  formal  occasions,  or  for  radio  and  television  —  the 
extemporaneous  method  of  speaking  will  prepare  you  for  it,  but  the 
techniques  are  matters  for  advanced  courses  in  speech,  not  for  a  beginning 
course.) 

Imagining  your  audience  before  you,  and  keeping  in  mind  your  formula- 
tion of  the  specific  end  you  wish  to  achieve,  stand  up  and  talk  the  body  of 
your  speech  straight  through.  Refer  to  your  theme  statement  and  your 
supporting  points  if  you  need  to,  but  go  all  the  way  through  the  main  dis- 
cussion once  you  start.  Stop  to  think,  of  course,  and  to  explain  more  fully 
what  sounds  to  you  unclear,  to  illustrate  further,  to  rephrase  a  point.  Re- 
peat statements  that  you  want  to  emphasize,  either  in  the  same  words  or, 
better,  in  somewhat  different  words. 

Choose  from  your  tabulation  of  materials  and  ideas  those  that  best 
clarify,  amplify,  illustrate,  or  prove  your  main  supporting  points.  The 
inherent  structure  of  your  subject  and  the  specific  end  you  wish  to  achieve 
in  relating  yourself  to  your  listeners  should  be  your  guides  in  these  choices. 
In  Part  Four  of  this  book  you  will  study  these  matters  in  detail.  For 
the  present  these  suggestions  may  suffice: 

1.  Build  a  bridge  from  the  knowledge  and  interests  your  listeners  al- 
ready have  to  what  is  unfamiliar  and  new. 

2.  Provide  for  variety  in  types  of  supporting  materials:  concrete  ex- 
amples, illustrations,  descriptions,  anecdotes,  personal  experiences,  statistics, 
on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  inferences,  conclusions,  judgments,  ap- 
plications, summaries,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  abstract.  A  speech 
made  up  of  nothing  but  examples  of  equal  importance,  or  one  that  is 
nothing  but  an  and-then-and-then  travelogue,  leaves  the  listener  asking 
"So  what?"    One  that  is  all  generalities  won't  even  glitter. 
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During  preparation,  try 
your  speech  out  on 
your  friends. 


3.  Choose  more  materials  than  you  can  use  in  your  time  limit.  As  you 
continue  your  oral  development  and  practice  you'll  eliminate  the  less 
effective  materials.  Even  while  delivering  the  speech,  however,  you  may 
decide  that  one  example  is  more  telling  than  another. 

4.  If  the  subject  allows,  arrange  your  materials  in  climactic  order,  with 
your  best  example  or  most  cogent  argument  at  or  near  the  end  of  the 
body  of  the  speech. 

Practice  this  part  of  your  speech  three  or  four  times  until  it  seems  to  you 
that  it  will  be  clear,  coherent,  and  interesting  to  your  listeners. 

Step  6.  Plan  an  introduction  and  a  conclusion.  Your  first  words  are  of 
vital  importance.  Listeners  usually  pay  close  attention  at  the  beginning  of 
a  speech.  What  you  say  then  will  determine  whether  you  continue  to  hold 
their  interest  or  they  turn  to  doodling  or  daydreaming.  An  effective  intro- 
duction will  always  establish  rapport  with  the  audience  and  will  make  them 
want  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  A  good  opening  will  usually,  but  not 
always,  disclose  and,  when  necessary,  clarify  the  subject.  A  reference  to 
your  listeners'  interests,  a  story  about  a  personal  experience,  an  anecdote 
that  leads  directly  into  your  subject,  a  question  or  a  series  of  questions,  or  a 
striking  statement  of  fact  will  be  good  material  for  your  introduction. 

Conclusions  are  as  important  as  introductions.  They  round  out  the 
ideas  developed  in  the  body  of  the  speech  and  drive  home  the  main  theme. 
A  lame  "Well,  I  guess  that's  about  all"  betrays  inadequate  preparation  and 
leaves  both  listeners  and  speaker  with  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  they've 
been  left  hanging  in  the  air.  Conclusions  may  summarize  the  main  points, 
apply  them  to  the  audience,  appeal  for  action,  or  all  three. 

Step  7.  Put  the  three  parts  of  your  speech  together  in  oral  practice.  Re- 
think what  you  mean  each  time  and  experiment  with  various  ways  of  word- 
ing your  ideas.  Get  the  main  ideas  firmly  in  your  mind  and  muscles,  but 
keep  the  language  flexible. 

Step  8.  Choose  a  title  for  your  speech.  If  in  your  class  a  chairman  intro- 
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duces  the  other  student  speakers,  or  if  you  are  to  speak  outside  class,  you 
need  to  choose  a  title.  Your  subject  and  the  title  are  not  the  same  thing,  nor 
is  your  theme  statement  a  title.  A  title  should  suggest  but  not  explicitly  re- 
veal the  subject.  It  should  arrest  attention  and  arouse  interest  in  hearing 
the  speech.  It  should  be  harmonious  with  the  occasion,  the  mood  of  the 
speech,  and  the  character  of  the  audience.  "How  to  Play  Better  Golf" 
probably  wouldn't  cause  even  an  embryonic  Ben  Hogan  to  look  up;  "Mind 
over  Mashie"  promises  enjoyment  even  to  non-golfers.  "Pelecypoda  of  the 
Pacific  Coast"  might  well  be  the  title  of  a  speech  on  scallops  before  a  con- 
vention of  conchologists;  "Treasures  at  Your  Feet"  would  be  much  better 
for  your  class  or  for  a  general  audience. 

Step  p.  Make  a  brief  outline  of  your  entire  process  of  preparation. 
Whether  or  not  your  instructor  requires  you  to  hand  in  an  outline,  you 
should  keep  one  for  your  own  records.  After  giving  the  speech,  you 
should  write  on  the  outline  your  own  self-criticism  in  addition  to  the 
comments  made  by  your  instructor  and  classmates. 

Following  is  such  an  outline  by  a  student  in  preparing  an  early  speech: 

Subject:  Lefthandedness  General  Purpose:  To  instruct 

Analysis  of  Speech  Situation:  Occasion:  Class  meeting 
Time  Limit:  4  minutes  No.  in  Audience:  18 

Composition  of  Audience:  1 1  men,  7  women;  mostly  sophomores.  Relevant 
Needs  and  Interests:  Interest  in  people  and  their  problems;  curiosity.  Esti- 
mate of  Present  Information  on  Sub].:  Little  except  for  those  who  are 
themselves  lefthanded.   Probable  Attitude:  Indifferent. 

Specific  End  Desired:  I  want  my  listeners  to  understand  the  handicap  of  left- 
handedness. 

Theme  Statement:  Only  recently  has  any  allowance  been  made  for  left- 
handedness. 

Title:  The  Persecution  of  Southpaws 

INTRODUCTION 

A.  Southpaws  live  in  a  rightpaw  world 

B.  Connotations  of  "left" 

1.  In  politics 

2.  In  compliments  —  "lefthanded" 

3.  Odd-ball 

BODY 

A.  Manufacturers  and  others  make  no  allowance  for  us  southpaws. 

1.  Telephones,  pencil  sharpeners,  gears,  scissors,  dental  equipment 

2.  Table  settings 

3.  Knitting  instructions,  golf  and  tennis  lessons 

B.  In  spite  of  the  disadvantages,  some  southpaws  have  become  famous. 

1.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 

2.  Michelangelo 

3.  Babe  Ruth 
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C.  Educators  are  becoming  aware  of  the  discrimination  against  lefthanded 
children. 

i.  No  longer  change  handedness 
2.  Encouraging  manufacture  of  special  school  equipment 

CONCLUSION 

It's  high  time  the  world  stops  persecuting  poor  southpaws  —  we're  perfectly 
normal.2 

Step  10.  If  you  wish  to,  put  a  few  notes  on  a  3x5  card  to  take  with  you 
when  you  make  the  speech,  but  don't  take  the  outline.  You  won't  need  it 
and  it  suggests  that  you  aren't  sufficiently  prepared.  Quotations  and  de- 
tailed statistics  should  always  be  put  on  cards  and  referred  to  in  the 
speech,  however. 

Step  1 1.  Put  your  outline  aside  and  do  other  things.  Practice  the  speech 
again  once  or  twice  before  you  give  it  but  no  more.  You  don't  want  either 
to  memorize  it  or  to  become  bored. 

Adapting  Your  Speech  to  the  Audience  Response.  If  you  have  kept  your 
language  flexible,  you  can  make  your  speech  seem  spontaneous  when  you 
deliver  it.  If  you  watch  your  listeners'  responses  and  are  yourself  re- 
sponsive to  them,  you  can  talk  with  your  audience  rather  than  at  them. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  stop  and  think  —  and  don't  fill  the  pause  with  "and-uh." 

If  you  follow  this  method  of  preparation  you  will  not  only  be  rewarded 
in  tangible  ways,  including,  one  hopes,  good  grades;  but  you  will  find  that 
public  speaking  can  be  fun. 

PREPARING   FOR   DISCUSSION 

In  your  English  or  communication  class,  the  instructor  may  ask,  "What 
have  been  the  effects  of  mass  communication  techniques  upon  independent 
thinking?"  Hands  shoot  up  and  under  the  guidance  of  further  questions, 
you  and  your  classmates  share  your  own  experiences  and  opinions,  some 
quoting  from  public  opinion  polls  and  published  studies.  Somebody 
eventually  says,  "There's  a  lot  in  this  we  don't  know  —  we  need  to  do  some 
investigating." 

In  the  afternoon  you  attend  a  committee  meeting  where  you  and  the 
other  members  talk  through  a  problem  of  your  campus  organization  and 
draw  up  a  report  or  resolution  to  take  back  to  the  parent  group.  That 
evening  you  go  to  the  auditorium  to  hear  three  speakers  in  a  symposium  on 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  After  the  speeches,  you  and  others 
in  the  audience  ask  questions.  Following  the  program,  you,  as  a  reporter 
for  the  college  newspaper,  interview  one  of  the  principal  speakers.  Later, 
in  the  dormitory,  you  and  several  of  your  friends  begin  a  conversation 

2  From  a  classroom  speech  by  Elizabeth  Sundy. 
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that  winds  up  in  a   spirited  session  on  the  wisdom   of  marrying  while 
still  in  college. 

The  Nature  and  Importance  of  Discussion.  All  these  speech  situations 
may  be  called  discussion.  Discussion  may  be  formal  or  informal;  public, 
semi-public,  or  private.  The  term  "discussion"  may  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  situations  in  which  speakers  become  listeners  and  listeners  become,  in 
turn,  speakers.  Private  conversation  may  be  called  discussion  when  the 
talk  centers  on  one  main  subject  or  problem  and  when  its  purpose,  whether 
explicitly  recognized  or  not,  is  to  promote  the  mutual  understanding  and 
cooperation  of  the  participants,  to  share  knowledge,  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
to  a  common  problem,  or  to  implement  a  decision  reached  by  common 
consent. 

Although  the  speaker's  purpose  in  any  specific  contribution  to  discussion 
may  be  to  instruct,  to  stimulate  in  the  sense  of  inspiring,  to  persuade,  or  even 
to  entertain,  the  overall  and  dominant  purpose  of  discussion  is  to  explore  — 
to  explore  ideas  and  feelings  and  attitudes,  to  explore  knowledge,  to  ex- 
plore the  nature  and  implications  and  possible  solutions  of  mutual  problems. 

Except  possibly  for  stereotyped  social  talk,  discussion  is  the  form  of 
speech  you  engage  in  most  often.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  kind  of  speaking 
and  listening  you  will  almost  certainly  continue  to  use  most  the  rest  of 
your  life.  Interviews  and  staff  conferences  are  sure  to  be  a  vital  part  of 
your  work,  no  matter  what  vocation  you  enter. 

After  college,  you  may  carry  on  your  education  through  participating  in 
adult  learning  groups,  as,  according  to  a  report  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  more  than  50  million  people  were  doing  a  few  years  ago.  Discus- 
sion is  the  method  used  most  in  such  groups.  In  civic  affairs  and  in  social 
clubs  you  will  engage  in  discussion.  The  business  of  organizations,  from 
the  smallest  P.T.A.  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  is  carried  on  largely  by  committees.  More  and 
more  families  are  solving  their  common  problems  and  determining  their 
policies  through  discussion. 

Proficiency  in  discussion  is  thus  essential  not  just  to  legislators  but  to  all 
responsible  members  of  a  free  society.  It  is  essential  not  only  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  citizen's  privileges  and  responsibilities,  but  in  the  fulfillment  of 
his  needs  as  a  social  being.  Skill  in  discussion  is  a  fundamental  skill  of 
speaking  and  listening.  Every  one  of  the  seven  basic  principles  applies  to 
discussion  as  well  as  to  public  address  and  oral  reading.  Throughout  this 
book  most  of  the  development  and  implementation  of  the  principles  will 
be  applicable  to  discussion.  Chapter  17  will  give  specific  suggestions  for 
participation  in  conferences  and  public  discussion.  In  the  meantime,  brief 
suggestions  for  preparing  for  class  discussions  of  an  informal  nature  are 
offered  here. 

Problems  for  Early  Class  Discussions.  Problems  that  may  be  profitably 
explored  with  a  minimum  of  instruction  in  discussion  methods  are  likely 
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to  be  those  in  which  the  primary  objective  is  either  learning  or  sharing 
experiences  and  points  of  view.  In  the  study  of  your  textbook  and  collateral 
reading,  class  discussion  is  often  helpful.  The  implications  of  principles 
and  suggestions  often  become  more  meaningful  through  a  sharing  of  ideas, 
For  example,  recall  the  first  basic  principle:  The  able  speaker  is  an  able 
person.  Have  you  heard  or  known  of  successful  speakers  who  were  not 
able  persons?  How  did  they  achieve  their  success?  How  long  did  it  last? 
Can  a  person  be  "able"  and  still  be  "different"?  Or  just  like  everybody  else? 
In  your  class  you  may  have  persons  of  different  nationalities,  almost 
certainly  of  different  religious  faiths  and  different  national  backgrounds. 
A  panel  discussion  or  symposium  in  which  from  three  to  five  members 
explain  informally  the  basic  premises  of  their  religion,  the  basic  structure  of 
their  national  political  organization,  or  some  of  the  customs  of  their  an- 
cestral country  could  bring  not  only  new  knowledge  but  a  profitable 
sharing  of  ideas  and  attitudes.  An  open  forum  following  the  panel  or 
symposium  will  allow  all  to  participate.3 

Alternating  Speeches  and  Discussion.  Probably  there  have  already  been 
speeches  in  your  class  that  aroused  intense  interest  among  the  listeners. 
Perhaps  Jack,  who  plans  to  be  an  engineer,  gave  a  speech  arguing  that 
liberal  arts  courses  were  a  waste  of  time  for  a  man  who  expected  to  spend 
his  life  building  bridges  or  electronic  calculators.  Many  of  the  class  were 
eager  to  question  his  premises.  Mary  spoke  on  her  belief  that  women 
needed  courses  in  homemaking  and  child-rearing  more  than  in  logic  and 
history;  you  wanted  to  agree  or  disagree  with  her  but  there  wasn't  time. 
Dick,  who  had  already  served  his  time  in  the  armed  services  before  finish- 
ing college,  advised  the  men  in  his  audience  to  go  and  do  likewise;  you 
wanted  to  ask  questions,  to  hear  more. 

Extemporaneous  speeches  and  class  discussions  may  often  implement 
each  other.  A  general  class  discussion,  a  panel,  or  a  symposium  may  grow 
out  of  a  speech  given  by  one  member  of  a  class.  A  discussion  may  lead 
to  an  extemporaneous  speech  by  stimulating  an  individual  to  do  further 
investigating  and  thinking  on  the  problem. 

Discussion  of  Cases.  Cases  appear  in  newspapers,  biographies,  and  auto- 
biographies, sometimes  in  fiction.4  Many  discussions  begin  in  your  family 
and  among  your  friends  with,  "Say,  did  you  read  that  story  in  this 
morning's  paper  about  .  .  .  ?"  As  you  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  communication  in  human  life  and  of  the  ways  in  which 
communication  can  break  down,  you  will  discover  cases  for  study  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  books.    You  will  even  learn  to  write  your 

3  For  explanation  of  these  forms  of  discussion,  turn  back  to  suggestions  and  assign- 
ments following  Chapter  i. 

4  See  explanation  in  suggestions  and  assignments  following  Chapter  i. 
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Discussion  is  the  sharing 
of  independent  think- 
ing. 


own  accounts  of  personal  experiences  that  present  problems  in  human 
symbolizing. 

In  all  your  early  discussions  you  will  do  well  to  concentrate  upon 
learning  and  sharing  points  of  view.  Efforts  to  formulate  specific  solutions 
to  common  problems,  without  further  study  of  discussion  methods,  may 
lead  only  to  muddy  thinking,  rash  commitments,  and  destructive,  rather 
than  creative,  controversy. 

Specific  Preparation  for  Discussion.  Effective  participation  in  dis- 
cussion depends,  first  of  all,  upon  thinking.  Your  own  experiences,  the 
data  you  assemble  through  observing,  reading,  and  listening,  the  opinions 
of  experts  that  you  accurately  record,  are  the  bases  from  which  you  rea- 
son, but  it  is  only  through  thinking  that  they  become  meaningful.  There 
is  almost  certainly  no  such  thing  as  an  organismic  "group  mind."  There  are 
only  individual  minds  that  communicate  the  products  of  their  independent 
thinking  and  that  are  in  turn  stimulated  to  further  thinking  through  the 
communication  of  the  thought  of  others.  In  this  sense  of  inter-stimulation 
of  ideas,  discussion  may  become  —  and,  ideally,  does  become  —  thinking-in- 
process. 

The  basic  preparation  for  discussion  is  to  think  through  your  own  ideas 
concerning  the  problem  or  the  case,  following  the  steps  in  the  process  of 
thinking  described  in  Chapter  3.  How  would  you  formulate  the  main 
problem?  To  what  sub-problems  must  answers  be  found?  Can  you 
formulate  the  questions  so  that  they  can  be  answered?  What  preliminary 
data  can  you  assemble?  Can  you  distinguish  between  verifiable  evidence 
and  your  inferences  and  opinions?  What  values  and  goals  are  involved? 
Can  you  identify  your  own  value  judgments?  What  working  hypotheses 
can  you  think  of? 

Write  down,  in  brief  outline  form,  the  main  questions  and  answers  you 
develop  in  this  mind-searching  process.  But  when  you've  done  that,  don't 
slam  the  door.  The  purpose  of  discussion  is  to  explore  ideas,  to  share 
experiences  and  knowledge.  Such  exploration  can  bring  you  new  under- 
standing, new  insights  —  but  only  if  you  keep  the  door  of  your  mind 
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Reading  aloud  brings  language  back 
to  life. 


open  and  the  welcome  mat  out.  Don't  be  afraid  to  change  your  mind. 
Nothing  ever  grew  without  changing. 

This  isn't  to  say  that  you  should  be  apologetic  in  submitting  your  ideas. 
Effective  discussion  isn't  achieved  by  either  porcupines  or  jellyfish.  Co- 
operating doesn't  mean  passive  conforming;  two  heads  are  no  better  than 
one  if  they  both  think  alike  —  or  if  one  can't  think.  Neither  agreement  nor 
disagreement  is  virtuous  in  itself.  Independent  thinking,  based  upon  ac- 
curate perception  and  evaluation  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  problem,  is 
the  essential  method  of  discussion  in  a  free  society.  Through  the  sharing 
of  independent  thinking,  greater  wisdom  can  be  achieved. 

PREPARING   FOR   ORAL   READING 

Perhaps  in  a  speech  questioning  the  inclusion  of  certain  courses  in  a 
college  curriculum,  you  quote  from  a  famous  radio  address  by  Robert 
Hutchins,  former  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  which  he  said: 

A  university  is  a  community  of  scholars.  It  is  not  a  kindergarten;  it  is  not  a 
club;  not  a  reform  school;  it  is  not  an  agency  of  propaganda.  A  university  is 
a  community  of  scholars.5 

Or  during  a  discussion  of  the  campus  equivalent  of  "keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses,"  you  read  a  passage  from  Riesman's  The  Lonely  Crowd,  recom- 
mended at  the  end  of  Chapter  i  of  this  book. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  now  interested  in  mastering  oral  interpretation 
as  an  art,  you  do  read  to  other  people  and  need  to  be  able  to  do  it  well. 
You  not  only  read  quotations  in  speeches  and  discussions,  but  you  some- 

5  Vital  Speeches,  May  20,  1935,  p.  547;  Lew  Sarett  and  William  Trufant  Foster,  Mod- 
ern Speeches  on  Basic  Issues.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1939,  p.  51. 
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times  read  orally  in  the  course  of  everyday  living.  "Listen  to  what  it  says 
here  ..."  you  may  say,  and  through  reading  aloud,  you  share  an  article 
in  a  newspaper  or  a  passage  in  a  book  with  your  family  or  friends.  At 
home  you  may  read  to  a  younger  brother  or  sister  —  stories,  poems,  or  at 
least  the  comics.  In  your  various  organizations  you  may  read  minutes  of 
meetings,  reports,  resolutions.  In  church  you  probably  participate  in  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  and  in  other  congregational  reading.  In  literature 
classes  you  may  be  called  upon  to  read  aloud. 

Although  effectiveness  in  conversation,  public  speaking,  and  discus- 
sion doesn't  guarantee  skill  in  oral  reading  (most  of  us  are  too  eye-minded), 
you  will  find  that  learning  to  read  aloud  effectively  will  help  you  in  your 
other  speaking.  It  will  help  you  to  improve  your  voice  and  pronunciation; 
to  communicate  meanings  through  vocal  expression  —  through  the  move- 
ment of  the  voice  in  phrasing,  emphasis,  inflection,  timing,  according  to  the 
meaning  intended;  to  enrich  your  speech  vocabulary,  since  you  hear  the 
words  as  well  as  see  them. 

Even  more  important,  oral  reading  will  help  you  to  develop  your  powers 
of  observation,  reasoning,  and  imagination.  Obviously,  you  have  to  see 
what  is  there  before  you  can  read  it  to  another  person  so  that  it  will  make 
sense.  Your  mind  has  to  organize  the  language  into  groups  or  phrases  and 
discriminate  among  those  phrases  and  words  carrying  the  most  meaning, 
less  meaning,  and  the  least  meaning.  Beyond  that  process  is  the  fact  that 
both  the  preparation  for  reading  to  others  and  the  actual  reading  aloud  to 
others  will  clarify  your  perception  of  the  world  about  you,  will  enable  you 
to  borrow  the  keen  eyes  of  the  poet,  the  scientist,  the  responsible  journalist. 
The  careful  reading  essential  to  oral  reading  will  intensify  your  awareness 
of  the  implications  of  what  you  perceive.  And,  as  a  result,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  many  students,  even  your  silent  reading  will  become  more 
meaningful  and  rewarding. 

If  you  expect  ever  to  speak  on  an  occasion  that  demands  the  writing  and 
reading  of  a  speech  or  lecture,  if  you  hope  to  act,  either  in  college  produc- 
tions or  professionally,  or  if  you  expect  to  appear  on  radio  or  television,  skill 
in  oral  reading  is,  of  course,  essential.  But  it  is  scarcely  less  essential  in 
preaching  and  teaching.  The  noblest  passage  from  the  Scriptures  can  be 
mutilated  by  a  clergyman  (or  any  other  reader)  who  doesn't  know  how 
to  read  it  aloud;  children's  natural  love  of  poetry  has  been  killed  by  teach- 
ers who  could  communicate  neither  the  sound  nor  the  sense  of  poetry. 

Whatever  your  vocation,  you  are  almost  sure  to  marry  and  to  have 
children,  or  at  least  be  a  member  of  some  family  group.  Reading  aloud 
together  can  be  a  rich  experience  in  your  home  —  as  it  can  be  now,  in  fact, 
for  you  and  your  friends  in  college.  It  satisfies  a  human  need  as  old  as 
language  itself.   As  Professor  Don  Geiger  has  said, 

Of  course  we  know  that  we  like  to  share  literary,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of 
experience.  That  is  why  we  talk  about  poems  and  stories  to  one  another  and 
compare  our  reactions.   In  the  case  of  listening  with  others  to  a  piece  of  litera- 
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ture,  perhaps  our  appetite  for  community  is  merely  atavistic,  and  our  pleasure 
that  of  huddling  together  round  a  flickering  fire  to  hear  the  shamen  chant.  I 
prefer  to  think  of  the  pleasure  as  humane  and  civilized,  valuable  not  only  in 
itself  but  insofar  as  the  text  itself  becomes  more  vivid  for  each  member  of  the 
community  of  listeners.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  we  may  sometimes  re- 
spond more  fully  to  a  piece  simply  because  we  are  aware  that  other  persons 
beside  us  are  responding,  too;  and,  furthermore,  I  recognize  that  there  are  times 
when  we  want  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  alone,  and  left  alone,  with  a  book  or  a 
poem.  I  am  not  trying  to  replace  one  kind  of  experience  with  another,  but  to 
find  a  place  for  both  private  and  social  experience  of  literature.  I  am  merely 
remarking  that  frequently  a  piece  of  literature  may  be  more  vividly  realized  by 
a  person  simply  because  he  is  listening  to  it  with  other  people,  the  author's  good 
words  shining  even  more  brightly  in  the  genial  glow  of  the  social  occasion/' 

The  Threefold  Nature  of  Oral  Reading.  Whereas  in  original  speech  only 
you  and  your  listener  are  involved,  there  are  three  persons  who  participate 
in  any  oral  reading:  the  writer,  the  reader,  and  the  listener.  The  communi- 
cation of  meaning  depends  upon  all  three.  In  reading  an  item  from  a 
newspaper,  as  in  reading  a  poem  or  lines  from  a  script,  you  are  acting  as 
interpreter  for  the  author.  Now  obviously,  before  acting  as  an  interpreter 
for  another,  one  must  know  what  he  said.  Yet  how  often  words  are  twisted, 
not  only  "by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools,"  but  by  careless  interpreters 
who  don't  bother  to  find  out  what  was  meant!  Or  they  are  mangled  by 
readers  who  stumble  over  them,  break  up  thought-units,  intone  in  a  sing- 
song pattern,  or  swallow  the  ends  of  sentences  so  that  the  sense  is  lost. 

Your  duty  as  an  oral  reader  is  to  communicate  as  faithfully  as  you  can 
the  meanings,  both  logical  and  non-logical,  intended  by  the  author  whose 
agent  you  are.  Although  you  can  seldom  be  absolutely  certain  you  under- 
stand precisely  what  or  all  the  writer  meant,  you  should  make  every  effort 
to  gain  understanding.  This  obligation  means,  too,  that  when  you  quote 
from  another  person  in  a  speech  or  a  discussion,  you  don't  make  his  words 
support  an  argument  or  point  of  view  he  didn't  intend  them  to  support.  If 
you  omit  sections  you  must  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  the  meaning  is  not 
distorted.  You  must  determine  whether  the  writer  is  speaking  for  himself 
or  representing  another  person,  real  or  imagined.  "According  to  Robert 
Frost,  'Good  fences  make  good  neighbors.' '  This  statement  has  been 
used  in  arguments  for  isolation  and  against  free  trade,  and  in  advertising 
fence  materials;  yet  if  you  will  read  the  poem,  "Mending  Wall,"  on  page 
150,  you  will  see  not  only  that  it  is  the  neighbor  who  is  repeating  the 
proverb,  but  that  there  is  no  indication  that  Mr.  Frost  is  necessarily  speak- 
ing as  himself  in  telling  about  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall. 

Steps  in  Preparing  to  Read  Aloud.  The  job  of  the  oral  reader  is,  first 
of  all,  to  understand  as  fully  and  precisely  as  possible  what  the  writer  in- 
tended to  communicate.  This  involves  the  following  steps: 

6  Unpublished  ms.  Quoted  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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Step  1.  Read  the  passage  aloud,  slowly,  concentrating  upon  its  meaning 
as  a  whole.  Then  read  it  again  to  discover  the  principal  idea.  It  will  not 
always  be  stated  explicitly.  You  will  often  have  to  look  for  it.  Part  of  the 
meaning  may  depend  upon  a  word  or  words  unfamiliar  to  you.  Look  up 
such  words  in  a  good  dictionary,  but  keep  in  mind  that  a  dictionary  doesn't 
contain  the  facts  or  feelings  or  experiences  that  the  words  represent.  It 
contains  only  other  verbal  symbols  that  may  stir  up  more  definite  meanings 
in  your  mind  than  the  unfamiliar  word  did.  Read  all  the  definitions  given 
and  study  the  context  to  be  sure  which  definition  applies.  Even  familiar 
words  can't  be  taken  for  granted,  especially  if  they  are  highly  abstract.  A 
word  seldom  stands  for  a  meaning  by  itself;  you  must  look  at  its  neighbors. 
Even  if  you  plan  to  quote  only  a  sentence  or  two  in  a  speech,  you  should 
read  the  entire  selection. 

Step  2.  Pick  out  the  supporting  ideas.  Just  as  you  do  in  speaking,  a 
writer  explains,  amplifies,  and  supports  his  main  ideas.  Sometimes  his 
amplifying  ideas  are  factual,  sometimes  imaginative  or  figurative.  Analyze 
their  meanings  and  their  relationship  to  the  main  idea. 

Step  3.  Determine  the  non-logical  meanings  the  author  intended,  if  the 
writing  is  not  wholly  factual  or  expository.  What  is  the  attitude  ex- 
pressed? Is  it  intended  as  his  own  attitude  or  that  of  someone  else,  either 
fictitious  or  real?  If  the  latter,  does  the  author  nevertheless  reveal  his  own 
feeling  about  the  character  or  what  is  said?  Read  the  passage  aloud  and 
try  to  utter  the  words  so  that  these  non-logical  meanings  are  expressed 
through  inflection,  timing,  pause,  emphasis,  emotional  color.  This  is  as 
important  in  reading  the  written  record  of  a  speech  as  in  reading  poetry  — 
perhaps  even  more  so,  for  the  writer  found  words  to  substitute  for  some  of 
the  meanings  that  are  expressed  through  vocal  changes,  whereas  these  mean- 
ings are  often  lost  in  transcribing  speeches.  Try  to  decide  what  they  were 
and  put  them  back. 

Step  4.  Determine  the  author's  purpose.  The  writer,  like  the  speaker, 
strives  to  relate  himself  to  others  toward  the  achievement  of  some  end. 
Sometimes  it  is  fairly  easy  to  recognize  the  writer's  purpose,  as  in  this 
stanza  from  Louis  Untermeyer's  poem,  "On  the  Birth  of  a  Child,"  which 
appears  in  full  on  page  151: 

Girt  with  the  fragile  armor  of  Youth, 

Child,  you  must  ride  into  endless  wars, 
With  the  sword  of  protest,  the  buckler  of  truth, 

And  a  banner  of  love  to  sweep  the  stars. 

Although  you  may  not  know  precisely  what  is  meant  by  "wars"  here,  or 
by  "the  buckler  of  truth"  or  "the  sword  of  protest,"  until  you  have  studied 
the  poem  in  its  entirety,  you  do  recognize  that  the  poet's  purpose  is  to 
stimulate  the  emotions  to  a  high  level  of  aspiration  and  courage.  Sometimes 
you  will  need  to  search  for  the  purpose.  It  may  be  implicit  rather  than 
explicit,  and  it  may  have  been  deliberately  concealed. 
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Step  j.  Determine  the  grouping  or  phrasing.  Meaning  isn't  commu- 
nicated word  by  word  but  by  the  grouping  of  words  into  phrases.  In 
speech,  phrasing  is  accomplished  through  pauses  and  glides  in  pitch  called 
inflection.  In  writing,  punctuation  marks  serve  somewhat  —  but  not  al- 
ways completely  —  to  indicate  phrasing.  Notice  what  differences  in  mean- 
ing result  from  changes  in  phrasing  in  the  following: 

Spoken  Written 

John  Smith/  said  my  father/  "Jonn  Smith,"  said  my  father, 
was  a  great  man/  "was  a  great  man." 

John  Smith  said/  my  father  John  Smith  said,  "My  father 
was  a  great  man/  was  a  great  man." 

John  Smith  said  my  father  John  Smith  said  my  father 
was  a  great  man/  was  a  great  man. 

The  identity  of  the  "great  man"  is  different  in  each  phrasing.  In  this 
instance  the  punctuation  is  a  reliable  guide  to  the  grouping  used  in  reading 
aloud,  but  it  isn't  always  so.  Consider  the  following  lines  from  Tennyson's 
"Launcelot  and  Elaine": 

I,  sometime  call'd  the  maid  of  Astolat, 
Come,  for  you  left  me  taking  no  farewell, 
Hither,  to  take  my  last  farewell  of  you. 

In  preparing  to  read  the  written  language  of  another  you  should  read 
both  silently  and  aloud  to  determine  the  correct  phrasing.  If  possible,  mark 
the  groups  to  guide  you  in  practice.  Meaning  cannot  be  communicated  if 
phrasing  is  mutilated. 

Step  6.  Determine  what  phrases  and  words  should  be  emphasized.  In 
any  passage,  certain  phrases  and  words  carry  the  burden  of  meaning,  just 
as  they  do  in  original  speaking.  If  you  say,  "In  order  to  understand  the  full 
meaning  of  a  poem,  you  have  to  concentrate,"  do  you  emphasize  "in  order 
to,"  "the,"  "of  a,"  or  "to"?  Of  course  you  don't,  when  you  say  it  yourself. 
Neither  should  you  in  reading.  If  you  emphasize  "poem"  more  than  "full 
meaning"  or  "concentrate"  you  suggest  that  only  in  reading  a  poem  is  it 
necessary  to  concentrate;  but  is  that  intended?  Try  reading  the  sentence 
with  various  emphases  on  the  main  words  and  see  how  the  meaning  subtly 
changes. 

You  will  usually  utter  the  most  important  phrases  and  words  within 
phrases  more  slowly  than  the  less  important  ones;  sometimes  you  will  pause 
before  or  after  them.  Of  course  you  will  always  utter  them  with  more 
vocal  energy  or  stress.  Wrong  emphasis  can  distort  or  completely  destroy 
the  meaning  intended.  Notice  the  difference  in  meaning  when  you  empha- 
size the  words  indicated  by  italics  in  the  following  sentences: 

John  Smith  said,  "My  father  was  a  great  man."  (Yours  was  a  nobody.) 

John  Smith  said,  "My  father  was  a  great  man."   (Though  maybe  I'm  not  so  much 

myself.) 
John  Smith  said,  "My  father  was  a  great  man."  (It's  a  pity  he's  deteriorated.) 
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In  preparing  to  read  aloud,  you  must  determine  which  phrases  and  words 
carry  the  weight  of  meaning.  Underline  them  if  the  book  is  your  own. 
Correct  emphasis  is  as  necessary  in  interpreting  others'  meanings  as  in  ex- 
pressing your  own. 

Step  7.  Bring  the  language  back  to  life.  Writing,  like  notes  in  music,  is 
just  black  marks  on  paper.  But,  like  notes  in  music,  it  represents  ideas,  feel- 
ings, meanings  that  lived  in  the  mind  of  the  author  or  composer.  The  oral 
reader's  job  is  to  bring  those  black  marks  back  to  life  in  his  own  mind  and 
body.  Then,  much  as  the  violinist  turns  a  musical  score  back  into  music, 
the  reader  uses  his  own  mind,  voice,  and  body  as  the  instrument  for 
making  language  come  back  to  life  for  his  listeners. 

TO    SUM    UP 

Preparation  is  necessary  if  what  you  say  is  to  be  worth  listening  to. 
A  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source.  If  a  stream  of  words  falls  from 
the  lips  of  a  person  whose  information  is  meagre,  whose  vision  is  narrow, 
whose  interests  are  trivial,  whose  thinking  is  muddy,  that  stream  is  not  like 
a  swift,  clear,  deep-running  river.  A  stream  that  trickles  from  a  shallow, 
muddy  swamp  is  a  shallow,  muddy  stream.  A  brook  that  comes  tumbling 
down  the  mountainside  from  a  deep  lake  at  timberline  has  purity  and  power. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  development  of  speech  power  is  to  set 
about  the  slow  business  of  making  oneself  worth  listening  to.  That  means 
learning  how  to  think;  hearing  the  best  speakers  at  every  opportunity; 
reading  provocative  journals.  That  means,  further,  mingling  with  alert 
men  and  women;  avoiding  the  wasters,  social  parasites,  intellectual  bank- 
rupts and  spiritual  derelicts,  those  who  are  gambling  away  their  lives  for 
small  stakes.  A  man  is  a  part  of  everything  he  sees  and  touches.  No  one 
can  come  constantly  into  contact  with  cheap  books,  cheap  plays,  and  cheap 
persons  without  becoming  like  them. 

But  integrity  is  also  contagious.  Any  man  or  woman  who,  day  after  day, 
is  exposed  to  great  literature,  drama,  music,  and  art  catches  the  flame. 
Fire  spreads.  There  are  candles  that  burn  with  a  turbulent  red  flame  - 
Bobby  Burns,  Francois  Villon,  Wagner;  others  with  the  clear  blue  flame  of 
intellect  -  Bacon,  Spinoza,  Kant,  Montesquieu,  Emerson;  others  with  a 
slender  white  spiritual  flame  -  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Jesus  Christ.  Such 
contagious,  unquenchable  spirits  may  be  found  not  only  among  the  great 
but  also  among  the  humble.  Occasionally  a  social  derelict  carries  a  flame. 
Literature  that  is  great,  from  Plato's  "Republic"  to  Emerson's  "Essays,"  is 
great  because  it  reflects  flaming  spirits. 

'  Anyone  may  keep  alive  through  observing,  thinking,  and  reading  about 
the  world  around  him:  the  eddies  of  society,  the  prairies,  the  slums,  the 
steel  mills,  the  coal  mines,  the  primitive  cross  roads.  First  of  all,  a  speaker 
must  become  a  person  worth  listening  to.  This  is  a  long  way,  but  it  is  the 
only  way.   There  is  no  short  cut. 
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SUGGESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS 

A.    FOR    THINKING 

Read  each  of  the  following  quotations.  Read  slowly,  concentrating  on  the 
ideas  expressed  and  examining  them  from  all  sides.  Some  of  them  may  stir  ideas 
in  your  own  mind  —  ideas  vou  may  develop  into  speeches,  but  even  if  you  don't, 
the  experience  will  be  worth  the  time.  You  may  be  a  little  wiser  for  it. 

Any  two  philosophers  can  tell  each  other  all  they  know  in  two  hours. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

A  man  doesn't  learn  to  understand  anything  unless  he  loves  it. 

Goethe 

The  only  way  to  speak  the  truth  is  to  speak  lovingly. 

Henry  David  Thoreau 

The  truest  and  most  profound  observations  on  Intelligence  have  in  the  past 
been  made  by  the  poets  and,  in  recent  times,  by  story-writers. 

James  Harvey  Robinson 

The  waking  have  one  and  the  same  world,  the  sleeping  turn  aside  each  into  a 
world  of  his  own. 

Heraclitus 

The  subtlety  of  nature  is  greater  many  times  over  than  the  subtlety  of  the 
senses  and  understanding;  so  that  all  those  pretty  meditations,  speculations,  and 
controversies  in  which  men  indulge  are  really  quite  mad,  only  there  is  no  one 
detached  enough  to  observe  it. 

Francis  Bacon 

It  is  often  said  it  is  no  matter  what  a  man  believes  if  he  is  only  sincere.  But 
let  a  man  believe  that  seed  planted  without  plowing  is  as  good  as  with;  that 
January  is  as  favorable  for  seed  sowing  as  April;  and  cockle  seed  will  produce 
as  good  a  harvest  as  wheat;  and  is  it  so? 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 

We  make  our  own  world;  when  we  have  made  it  awry,  we  can  remake  it, 
approximately  truer,  though  it  cannot  be  absolutely  true,  to  the  facts.  It  will 
never  be  finally  made;  we  are  always  stretching  forth  to  larger  and  better  fic- 
tions which  answer  more  truly  to  our  growing  knowledge  and  experience. 

Have  lock  Ellis 

If  we  begin  with  certainties,  we  shall  end  in  doubts;  but  if  we  begin  with 
doubts,  and  are  patient  in  them,  we  shall  end  in  certainties. 

Bacon 
It  is  man  that  makes  truth  great,  not  truth  that  makes  man  great. 

Confucius 

It  requires  a  very  unusual  mind  to  undertake  the  analysis  of  the  obvious. 

Alfred  North  Whitehead 
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The  ultimate  sin  of  the  mind  is  the  failure  to  pay  enough  attention. 

John  Ciardi 

A  cynic  is  just  a  man  who  found  out  when  he  was  about  ten  that  there  wasn't 
any  Santa  Claus,  and  he's  still  upset. 

] antes  Gould  Cozzens 

The  sky  is  the  daily  bread  of  the  eyes. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

I  went  to  the  woods  because  I  wished  to  live  deliberately,  to  front  only  the 
essential  facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I  could  not  learn  what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not, 
when  I  came  to  die,  discover  that  I  had  not  lived.  .  .  .  I  wanted  to  live  deep 
and  suck  out  all  the  marrow  of  life  ...  to  drive  life  into  a  corner,  and  reduce 
it  to  its  lowest  terms,  and,  if  it  proved  to  be  mean,  why,  then  to  get  the  whole 
and  genuine  meanness  of  it,  and  publish  its  meanness  to  the  world;  or  if  it  were 
sublime,  to  know  it  by  experience,  and  be  able  to  give  a  true  account  of  it.  .  .  . 

Thoreau 

When  a  true  genius  appears  in  the  world,  you  may  know  him  by  this  sign, 
that  the  dunces  are  all  in  confederacy  against  him. 

Jonathan  Swift 

A  work  of  art  no  matter  how  old  and  classic  is  actually,  not  just  potentially, 
a  work  of  art  only  when  it  lives  in  some  individualized  experience.  ...  It  is 
re-created  every  time  it  is  esthetically  experienced. 

John  Dewey 

B.    FOR   EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING 

If  you  read  Chapter  4  carefully  and  imaginatively,  you  thought  of  many  pos- 
sible subjects  for  speeches  —  subjects  from  your  personal  experience,  specialized 
knowledge,  convictions.  Through  the  process  of  directed  thinking  you  should 
be  able  to  solve  the  problem  "Which  of  these  subjects  would  be  most  appro- 
priate for  my  next  speech  —  appropriate  to  me,  to  my  audience,  to  the  speech 
situation?"   Here  are  some  general  types  of  speeches: 

1.  The  This-Happened-to-Me  Speech 

Anything  is  meaningful  that  is  meaningfully  looked  at.  Take  a  new  look  at 
some  experience.  Through  vivid,  direct  speech,  you  can  re-create  it  and  enable 
your  listeners  to  share  it  vicariously.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  ways  in  which  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  little  private  worlds  are  pushed  out. 

2.  The  How-to-Do-It  Speech 

If  you  think  you  have  no  specialized  knowledge,  think  again.  Nobody  reaches 
college  without  having  acquired  skill  in  some  area,  above-average  knowledge  of 
something.  Don't  be  greedy;  teach  your  audience  something  you  know.  Use 
any  "props"  that  will  help. 

5.  The  This-1-Believe  Speech 

You  believe  something  —  even  if  it's  only  that  you  don't  have  any  beliefs. 
Making  a  speech  setting  forth  a  belief  doesn't  commit  you  to  it  forevermore. 
Instead,  it  can  help  you  take  a  new  look  at  the  belief. 
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C.    FOR    DISCUSSION 

If  you  have  been  reading  some  of  the  magazines  you  were  urged  to  read  in 
the  Suggestions  and  Assignments  following  Chapter  i  —  Saturday  Review,  Har- 
per's, Christian  Century,  The  Reporter,  The  Atlantic,  Commonweal,  The  New 
Republic,  Vital  Speeches  —  you  have  come  across  articles  claiming  that  today's 
college  students  are  too  conservative,  want  nothing  but  economic  security  and 
to  "get  along"  with  people,  are  uninterested  in  intellectual  achievement,  are 
without  ideals  and  high  aspirations,  and  so  on.  You  can't  speak  for  the  whole 
generation  but  you  can  speak  for  yourself.  Why  not  formulate  a  problem  of 
values  and  discuss  it  either  as  a  group  or  in  a  panel  before  the  rest  of  the  class? 


D.    FOR   ORAL   READING 

Read  all  the  following  selections.   Choose  the  one  that  you  think  says  some- 
thing most  worth  listening  to,  prepare  and  read  it  to  the  class. 


PARKWAY   MUSINGS  1 

They've  tamed  the  country  for  the  sake  of  men, 
And  what  we  pass  is  patterned  for  our  lives, 
Bisected,  leveled,  cleared  and  drained,  and  then 
Seeded  to  bring  the  green  back  to  the  earth 
In  strict  control.  But  where  now  is  the  food 
For  outrageous  fancy?    Dark  and  dangerous  wood, 
Small  Everest  of  rock,  swamp-jungle  pond, 
The  daisy  meadow  that  can  hide  a  child 
Flattened  to  ground,  tickled  by  weed  and  frond? 

The  grass  is  cut,  the  trees  have  long  since  gone, 
Bulldozed  to  creaking  death.  The  mounds  are  razed, 
The  only  forest  is  of  aerials, 
Twigs  brushed  by  the  same  tune  a  thousand  times 
But  indifferent  to  wind.   For  miles  no  wild, 
Strange,  sudden  life  catches  the  human  throat, 
Swells  the  mind  outward.    Oh,  there's  light  and  air, 
And  children  play  and  fathers  mow  the  lawn 
And  mothers  hang  out  washing,  and  you  can  find 
The  age-old  acts  of  families.  But  where 
Is  the  nourishment?    That  natural  birth 
Of  dreams  that  flower  in  the  untampered  earth? 


-Sec 


1  The  Reporter,  XVII,  2  (August  8,  1957),  p.  2.  By  permission. 
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THE   ART   OF    SEEING   THINGS  2 

There  is  nothing  in  which  people  differ  more  than  in  their  powers  of 
observation.  Some  are  only  half  alive  to  what  is  going  on  around  them. 
Others,  again,  are  keenly  alive:  their  intelligence,  their  powers  of  recogni- 
tion, are  in  full  force  in  eye  and  ear  at  all  times.  They  see  and  hear  every- 
thing whether  it  directly  concerns  them  or  not.  They  never  pass  unseen  a 
familiar  face  on  the  street;  they  are  never  oblivious  of  any  interesting 
feature  or  sound  or  object  in  the  earth  or  sky  about  them.  Their  power  of 
attention  is  always  on  the  alert,  not  by  conscious  effort,  but  by  natural 
habit  and  disposition.  Their  perceptive  faculties  may  be  said  to  be  always 
on  duty.  They  turn  to  the  outward  world  a  more  highly  sensitized  mind 
than  other  people.  The  things  that  pass  before  them  are  caught  and  individ- 
ualized instantly.  If  they  visit  new  countries,  they  see  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  people  and  scenery  at  once.  The  impression  is  never  blurred 
or  confused.  Their  powers  of  observation  suggest  the  sight  and  scent  of 
wild  animals;  only,  whereas  it  is  fear  that  sharpens  the  one,  it  is  love  and 
curiosity  that  sharpens  the  other.  The  mother  turkey  with  her  brood  sees 
the  hawk  when  it  is  a  mere  speck  against  the  sky;  she  is,  in  her  solicitude  for 
her  young,  thinking  of  hawks,  and  is  on  her  guard  against  them.  Fear  makes 
keen  her  eye.  .  .  . 

We  may  see  coarsely  and  vaguely,  as  most  people  do,  noting  only  masses 
and  unusual  appearances,  or  we  may  see  finely  and  discriminatingly,  taking 
in  the  minute  and  the  specific.  In  a  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  the  other  day, 
I  observed  that  a  wood  thrush  was  mounted  as  in  the  act  of  song,  its  open 
beak  pointing  straight  to  the  zenith.  The  taxidermist  had  not  seen  truly. 
The  thrush  sings  with  its  beak  but  slightly  elevated.  .  .  . 

People  who  discourse  pleasantly  and  accurately  about  the  birds  and 
flowers  and  external  nature  generally  are  not  invariably  good  observers. 
In  their  walks  do  they  see  anything  they  did  not  come  out  to  see?  Is  there 
any  spontaneous  or  unpremeditated  seeing?  Do  they  make  discoveries? 
Any  bird  or  creature  may  be  hunted  down,  any  nest  discovered,  if  you 
lay  siege  to  it;  but  to  find  what  you  are  not  looking  for,  to  catch  the  shy 
winks  and  gestures  on  every  side,  to  see  all  the  byplay  going  around  you, 
missing  no  significant  note  or  movement  .  .  .  that  is  to  be  an  observer.  .  .  . 

By  a  close  observer  I  do  not  mean  a  minute,  cold-blooded  specialist,  — 

"a  fingering  slave, 
One  who  would  peep  and  botanize 
Upon  his  mother's  grave,"  — 

but  a  man  who  looks  closely  and  steadily  at  nature,  and  notes  the  individual 
features  of  tree  and  rock  and  field,  and  allows  no  subtile  flavor  of  the  night 
or  day,  of  the  place  and  the  season,  to  escape  him.  His  senses  are  so  delicate 

2  From  Leaf  and  Tendril,  by  John  Burroughs.  By  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 
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that  in  his  evening  walk  he  feels  the  warm  and  the  cool  streaks  in  the  air,  his 
nose  detects  the  most  fugitive  odors,  his  ears  the  most  furtive  sounds.  As  he 
stands  musing  in  the  April  twilight,  he  hears  that  fine,  elusive  stir  and  rustle 
made  by  the  angleworms  reaching  out  from  their  holes  for  leaves  and 
grasses;  he  hears  the  whistling  wings  of  the  woodcock  as  it  goes  swiftly  by 
him  in  the  dusk;  he  hears  the  call  of  the  killdee  come  down  out  of  the 
March  sky;  he  hears  far  above  him  in  the  early  morning  the  squeaking  cackle 
of  the  arriving  blackbirds  pushing  north;  he  hears  the  soft,  prolonged, 
lulling  call  of  the  little  owl  in  the  cedars  in  the  early  spring  twilight;  he 
hears  at  night  the  roar  of  the  distant  waterfall,  and  the  rumble  of  the  train 
miles  across  the  country  when  the  air  is  "hollow"  .... 

The  modern  man  looks  at  nature  with  an  eye  of  sympathy  and  love 
where  the  earlier  man  looked  with  an  eye  of  fear  and  superstition.  Hence  he 
sees  more  closely  and  accurately;  science  has  made  his  eye  steady  and 
clear.  To  a  hasty  traveler  through  the  land,  the  farms  and  country  homes 
all  seem  much  alike,  but  to  the  people  born  and  reared  there,  what  a  differ- 
ence! They  have  read  the  fine  print  that  escapes  the  hurried  eye  and  that 
is  so  full  of  meaning.  Every  horizon  line,  every  curve  in  hill  or  valley, 
every  tree  and  rock  and  spring  run,  every  turn  in  the  road  and  vista  in  the 
landscape,  has  its  special  features  and  makes  its  own  impression. 

John  Burroughs 

THE   WORLD   HAS   A   WAY   WITH    EYES  3 

Untroubled  your  eyes,  O  child,  as  ingenuous 
And  virginal  as  dew,  as  clear  and  clean, 
Tranquil  as  mountain  pools  that  hold  the  blue 
Of  sky  with  never  a  blur  between. 

But  there  may  come  a  day  when  ominous  clouds 
Will  sully  them;  when  the  world's  craft  will  touch 
Their  deeps  and  put  in  them  the  glint  that  lurks 
In  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  too  much. 

The  world  has  a  way  with  eyes.  Oh,  eyes  there  are: 
Eyes  that  forlornly  fawn  like  mongrel  dogs; 
Or  move  as  suavely  as  silt  in  a  beaver-dam 
Flows  over  treacherous  sunken  logs; 

Eyes  that  are  cobwebbed  windows  in  a  house, 
Deserted,  bleak,  where  a  soul  once  lived,  and  fled, 
Behind  whose  drawn  green  shutters  slippered  ghosts, 
Conjure  among  the  diffident  dead; 

3  From  Wings  Against  the  Moon,  by  Lew  Sarett.   Copyright,  193 1,  by  Henry  Holt 
and  Company;  copyright  transferred,  1955^0  Alma  Johnson  Sarett. 
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Men's  eyes  more  cold  than  the  stones  in  Pilate's  skull; 
Or  as  wistfully  patient  as  the  Crucified; 
Eves  that  are  sullen  ponds  in  whose  dark  depth 
Sinister  green-lipped  fishes  glide. 

Oh,  the  world  has  a  way  with  eyes.  Cling  to  me,  child, 
Here  where  the  mountains  surge  to  immaculate  blue, 
Where  the  winds  blow  pure  and  cool  and  the  eagle  soars; 
Let  the  wild  sweet  earth  have  its  way  with  you. 

Keep  a  long,  long  look  on  pine  and  peak  that  rise 
Serene  today,  tomorrow  —  when  the  world's  eyes  go 
To  socketed  dust;  keep  a  long  look  on  the  hills. 
They  know  something,  child,  they  know. 

Lew  Sarett 


LILACS  4 


Lilacs, 

False  blue, 

White, 

Purple, 

Color  of  lilac, 

Your  great  puffs  of  flowers 

Are  everywhere  in  this  my  New  England. 

Among  your  heart-shaped  leaves 

Orange  orioles  hop  like  music-box  birds  and  sing 

Their  little  weak  soft  songs; 

In  the  crooks  of  your  branches 

The  bright  eyes  of  song  sparrows  sitting  on  spotted  eggs 

Peer  restlessly  through  the  light  and  shadow 

Of  all  Springs. 

Lilacs  in  dooryards 

Holding  quiet  conversations  with  an  early  moon; 

Lilacs  watching  a  deserted  house 

Settling  sideways  into  the  grass  of  an  old  road; 

Lilacs,  wind-beaten,  staggering  under  a  lopsided  shock  of  bloom 

Above  a  cellar  dug  into  a  hill. 

You  are  everywhere. 

You  were  everywhere. 

You  tapped  the  window  when  the  preacher  preached  his  sermon, 

And  ran  along  the  road  beside  the  boy  going  to  school. 

You  stood  by  pasture-bars  to  give  the  cows  good  milking, 

4  From  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Amy  Lowell.  Copyright,  1955,  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
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You  persuaded  the  housewife  that  her  dish-pan  was  of  silver 

And  her  husband  an  image  of  pure  gold. 

You  flaunted  the  fragrance  of  your  blossoms 

Through  the  wide  doors  of  Custom  Houses  — 

You,  and  sandalwood,  and  tea, 

Charging  the  noses  of  quill-driving  clerks 

When  a  ship  was  in  from  China. 

You  called  to  them:  "Goose-quill  men,  goose-quill  men, 

May  is  a  month  for  flitting," 

Until  they  writhed  on  their  high  stools 

And  wrote  poetry  on  their  letter-sheets  behind  the  propped-up  ledgers. 

Paradoxical  New  England  clerks, 

Writing  inventories  in  ledgers,  reading  the  "Song  of  Solomon"  at  night, 

So  many  verses  before  bedtime, 

Because  it  was  the  Bible. 

The  dead  fed  you 

Amid  the  slant  stones  of  graveyards. 

Pale  ghosts  who  planted  you 

Came  in  the  night  time 

And  let  their  thin  hair  blow  through  your  clustered  stems. 

You  are  of  the  green  sea, 

And  of  the  stone  hills  which  reach  a  long  distance. 

You  are  of  elm-shaded  streets  with  little  shops  where  they  sell  kites  and 

marbles, 
You  are  of  great  parks  where  every  one  walks  and  nobody  is  at  home. 
You  cover  the  blind  sides  of  greenhouses 
And  lean  over  the  top  to  say  a  hurry -word  through  the  glass 
To  your  friends,  the  grapes,  inside. 

Lilacs, 

False  blue, 

White, 

Purple, 

Color  of  lilac, 

Heart-leaves  of  lilac  all  over  New  England, 

Roots  of  lilac  under  all  the  soil  of  New  England, 

Lilac  in  me  because  I  am  New  England, 

Because  my  roots  are  in  it, 

Because  my  leaves  are  of  it, 

Because  my  flowers  are  for  it, 

Because  it  is  my  country 

And  I  speak  to  it  of  itself 

And  sing  of  it  with  my  own  voice 

Since  certainly  it  is  mine. 

Amy  Lowell 
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MENDING   WALL  5 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall, 

That  sends  the  frozen-ground-swell  under  it, 

And  spills  the  upper  boulders  in  the  sun; 

And  makes  gaps  even  two  can  pass  abreast. 

The  work  of  hunters  is  another  thing: 

I  have  come  after  them  and  made  repair 

Where  they  have  left  not  one  stone  on  a  stone, 

But  they  would  have  the  rabbit  out  of  hiding, 

To  please  the  yelping  dogs.  The  gaps  I  mean, 

No  one  has  seen  them  made  or  heard  them  made, 

But  at  spring  mending-time  we  find  them  there. 

I  let  my  neighbour  know  beyond  the  hill; 

And  on  a  day  we  meet  to  walk  the  line 

And  set  the  wall  between  us  once  again. 

We  keep  the  wall  between  us  as  we  go. 

To  each  the  boulders  that  have  fallen  to  each. 

And  some  are  loaves  and  some  so  nearly  balls 

We  have  to  use  a  spell  to  make  them  balance: 

"Stay  where  you  are  until  our  backs  are  turned!" 

We  wear  our  fingers  rough  with  handling  them. 

Oh,  just  another  kind  of  out-door  game, 

One  on  a  side.  It  comes  to  little  more: 

There  where  it  is  we  do  not  need  the  wall: 

He  is  all  pine  and  I  am  apple  orchard. 

My  apple  trees  will  never  get  across 

And  eat  the  cones  under  his  pines,  I  tell  him. 

He  only  says,  "Good  fences  make  good  neighbours." 

Spring  is  the  mischief  in  me,  and  I  wonder 

If  I  could  put  a  notion  in  his  head: 

"Why  do  they  make  good  neighbours?   Isn't  it 

Where  there  are  cows?  But  here  there  are  no  cows. 

Before  I  built  a  wall  I'd  ask  to  know 

What  I  was  walling  in  or  walling  out, 

And  to  whom  I  was  like  to  give  offence. 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall, 

That  wants  it  down."  I  could  say  "Elves"  to  him, 

But  it's  not  elves  exactly,  and  I'd  rather 

He  said  it  for  himself.   I  see  him  there 

Bringing  a  stone  grasped  firmly  by  the  top 

In  each  hand,  like  an  old-stone  savage  armed. 

Robert  Frost 

5  From  Complete  Poems  of  Robert  Frost.  Copyright,  1930,  1949,  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.  By  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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He  moves  in  darkness  as  it  seems  to  me, 

Not  of  woods  only  and  the  shade  of  trees. 

He  will  not  go  behind  his  father's  saying, 

And  he  likes  having  thought  of  it  so  well 

He  says  again,  "Good  fences  make  good  neighbours." 

Robert  Frost 

ON   THE   BIRTH   OF   A   CHILD  6 

Lo  —  to  the  battle-ground  of  Life, 

Child,  you  have  come,  like  a  conquering  shout, 
Out  of  a  struggle  —  into  strife; 

Out  of  a  darkness  —  into  doubt. 

Girt  with  the  fragile  armor  of  Youth, 

Child,  vou  must  ride  into  endless  wars, 
With  the  sword  of  protest,  the  buckler  of  truth, 

And  a  banner  of  love  to  sweep  the  stars. 

About  you  the  world's  despair  will  surge; 

Into  defeat  you  must  plunge  and  grope  — 
Be  to  the  faltering  an  urge; 

Be  to  the  hopeless  years  a  hope! 

Be  to  the  darkened  world  a  flame; 

Be  to  its  unconcern  a  blow  — 
For  out  of  its  pain  and  tumult  you  came, 
And  into  its  tumult  and  pain  you  go. 

holds  Untermeyer 

TO   A   CAREFUL   YOUNG   MAN  7 

Young,  and  already  satisfied? 

Where's  your  discontent? 
Careful's  not  the  speed  for  which 

Boy's  blood  is  meant. 

Go  watch  the  captive  tiger 

Pace  his  narrow  cage, 
Burn  your  veins  with  scorn, 

With  loyalty,  with  rage! 

Break  your  heart  with  sorrow 
Like  the  wild  beast  barred, 
You  can  escape  your  prison, 
Wakened,  free  —  and  scarred. 

John  Holmes 


6  From  Selected  Poems  and  Parodies  of  Louis  Untenneyer.  Copyright,  1935,  by  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc. 

7  From  The  Step  Ladder,  November,  1933.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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TO  YOURSELF  ^ 

AND   TO   OTHERS 


in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  you  discovered  that  you  were  living 
simultaneously  in  three  worlds:  the  physical  world  that  you  share  with 
everything  else  in  the  universe;  the  world  of  being  that  you  share  with  all 
other  living  things;  and  the  world  of  symbols  that  is  exclusively  human. 
In  another  sense,  you  live  in  only  one  world:  your  own  private  world. 
Since  all  that  you  see  and  hear  and  know  is  filtered  through  your  own 
nervous  system,  your  own  world  consists  of  only  those  parts  of  the  "total" 
physical,  biological,  and  symbolic  worlds  that  you  yourself  experience 
either  directly  or  through  communication.  The  "real"  world,  for  you  as 
for  everyone  else,  is  your  own  world.  It  is  the  only  world  you  can  talk 
about. 

The  private  world  of  one  of  your  classmates  may  include  lectures  and 
symphony  concerts,  but  if  you  have  not  heard  them  they  aren't  part  of 
your  world.  Hearing  about  them  can  bring  them  into  "outer  space"  but 
they  are  still  no  more  essentially  a  part  of  your  world  than  are  the  pygmies. 
Your  own  private  world  may  include  the  dialogues  of  Plato  or  the  philoso- 
phy of  Albert  Schweitzer,  the  woods  and  lakes  of  upper  Minnesota  or  of 
the  Wordsworth  country  of  England,  the  intricacies  of  an  automobile 
motor  or  of  hi-fi,  the  plays  of  Tennessee  Williams  or  the  paintings  of 
Cezanne,  but  these  may  be  as  foreign  to  the  private  world  of  your  room- 
mate as  if  they  existed  on  another  planet. 
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Through  listening  to 
yourself  and  to  others 
you  come  to  know  your- 
self and  to  relate  yourself 
productively  to  other 
people.  The  poet  Rob- 
ert Frost. 


The  Pictorial  Map  in  Your  Head.  Your  private  world  consists  of  what 
you  perceive,  what  you  experience,  including  your  awareness  of  yourself 
and  your  ideas  about  yourself.  It  may  be  likened  to  a  pictorial  map,  a  map 
that  is  forever  changing,  for  nobody's  private  world  is  static  even  when 
to  others  it  seems  to  be.  As  far  as  you're  concerned,  the  map  in  your  head 
is  the  world,  the  real  world,  for  it  is  the  only  world  you  can  ever  know. 
You  will  come  to  realize,  if  you  haven't  already,  that  other  people's  maps 
differ  from  yours,  and  that  your  own  has  its  inaccuracies  and  inadequacies, 
just  as  other  people's  do.  But  those  realizations,  as  soon  as  you  achieve 
them,  become  parts  of  your  map.  They  become  signs  like  those  on  road 
maps:  "Unsurveyed  Territory,"  "Bridge  Washed  Out,"  "Road  under  Con- 
struction," "Dangerous  Curve." 

If  you  are  wise  you  are  continually  checking  the  accuracy  and  adequacy 
of  your  map  and  revising  it  to  make  it  more  dependable.  You  check  by 
looking  critically  again  and  again,  and  by  comparing  your  own  perceptions 
with  those  of  other  people.  In  Chapter  3  you  studied  ways  of  checking  the 
accuracy  of  those  parts  of  your  map  picturing  reality  outside  yourself. 
Throughout  this  book  are  suggestions  for  expanding  your  map  and  deepen- 
ing its  colors.  This  chapter  will  deal  mainly  with  that  part  of  your  map  that 
pictures  the  capital  of  your  private  world:  yourself  and  your  relations  with 
other  people.   It  shows  you  talking  to  yourself  and  to  others,  listening  to 
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A  New  Yorker's  idea  of  the  United  States:  private  maps  are  sometimes 
distorted. 

yourself  and  to  others,  telling  yourself  what  you  think  others  have  said. 
Its  very  center  —  its  capitol  —  is  your  self-concept,  your  idea  of  what  you 
as  a  person  are  like. 

THE    CAPITOL    OF    YOUR    PRIVATE    WORLD 

Although  "personality"  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  something 
one  could  put  on  and  take  off  like  a  coat,  that  isn't  the  way  the  word  will 
be  used  here.  It  will  be  used  to  mean  the  total  person,  "the  patterned 
totality  of  human  powers,  activities,  and  habits,  uniquely  organized  by  the 
person  in  the  active  pursuit  of  his  self -ideal.  .  .  ."  x  Personality  includes 
character,  temperament,  physical  characteristics,  innate  capacities  and 
directions  toward  their  realization.  It  includes  both  the  individual's  idea 
of  himself  and  the  picture  of  him  in  other  people's  minds. 

Your  total  personality  includes  many  relatively  automatic  habits  by 
which  you  adjust  to  your  environment,  like  keeping  to  the  right  in  traffic, 
eating  with  a  fork,  wearing  or  not  wearing  a  hat  in  church,  saying  "please" 
and  "thank  you."    It  also  includes  skills  that  have  become  habitual,  like 


1  Magda  Arnold  and  John  A.  Gasson,  S.J.,  The  Human  Person.   New  York:  The 
Ronald  Press,  1954,  p.  219. 
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writing,  getting  dressed,  brushing  your  teeth.  Your  total  self  encompasses 
a  lot  of  miscellaneous  information  you've  picked  up  that  doesn't  seem 
really  vital  to  you. 

Part  of  the  experience  that  determines  your  personality  is  unconscious: 
your  night  dreams,  the  workings  of  your  endocrine  glands,  the  fears  and 
angers  and  desires  you  have  denied  to  consciousness  because  they  didn't 
fit  your  concept  of  yourself.  In  one  way  or  another  you  respond  to  these 
unconscious  experiences,  and  many  of  them  can  become  conscious  in  answer 
to  a  need. 

But  what  you  think  of  as  your  self  consists  of  those  parts  of  your  total 
private  world  that  you  are  conscious  of  and  have  therefore  symbolized, 
those  parts  that  seem  to  you  peculiarly  and  importantly  yours.  You  feel 
that  you  have  some  degree  of  control  over  them.  This  self  isn't  restricted 
to  what  is  within  your  skin,  but  reaches  out  to  include  everything  you  call 
"mine":  "my  family,"  "my  gang,"  "my  college,"  "my  church,"  "my 
country."  This  self  that  is  peculiarly  you  is  continuous  and  yet  always 
changing.  You  know  that  you're  different  now  from  what  you  were 
fifteen  years  ago  and  five  years  ago  and  yesterday,  yet  you  know  just  as 
surely  that  what  happened  when  you  were  three  and  thirteen  and  what 
happened  yesterday  happened  to  you.  It  is  this  ever-changing  and  yet 
somehow  consistent  self  that  you  experience  as  you.  It  is  the  self  that  you 
try  to  express  in  speech,  that  you  communicate,  more  or  less  accurately,  to 
others.  In  one  sense  —  and  a  very  real  sense  —  that  self  is  what  you  are  al- 
ways talking  about,  no  matter  what  else  you  may  say. 

This  "capitol"  of  your  private  world  may  be  an  accurate  concept  of 
your  real  self.  It  may,  instead,  be  partly  false,  a  distortion  of  your  real 
self,  a  picture  pasted  together  from  pieces  of  other  people's  values  and  opin- 
ions, fragments  of  other  people's  do's  and  don'ts,  scraps  of  sheer  imagina- 
tion, brightly  colored  bits  from  movies  and  television,  the  sharp  splinters  of 
old  hurts  and  frustrations,  snips  of  the  tinsel  and  cellophane  of  impossible 
ideals  and  dreams.  The  self  you  communicate  through  speech  may  be  your 
real  self  or  it  may  be  partly  a  pseudo-self. 

THE   BASIC   HUMAN   NEED 

Some  modern  biologists  and  sociologists  and  many  psychologists  believe 
that  the  fundamental  need  of  the  individual  human  being  is  to  actualize  his 
real  self.  Gordon  W.  Allport  maintains  that  your  personality  is  shaped  not 
only  by  the  impact  of  stimuli  from  your  environment  upon  the  drives  you 
inherited  as  a  member  of  the  human  species,  but  that  it  is  governed  also  by 
an  inborn  tendency  to  realize  your  own  potentialities.  ".  .  .  One  of  the 
capacities  most  urgent,"  he  writes,  "is  individuation,  the  formation  of  an 
individual  style  of  life  that  is  self-aware,  self-critical,  and  self-enhancing."2 
As  expressed  by  Erich  Fromm  in  Man  for  Himself, 

2  From  Becoming.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1955,  pp.  27-28. 
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The  self  as  experienced  is 
ever-changing  and  yet  some- 
how consistent.  Shirley 
Temple  as  a  child,  adolescent, 
and  young  mother. 
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In  most  general  terms,  the  nature  of  all  life  is  to  preserve  and  affirm  its  exist- 
ence. .  .  .  The  first  "duty"  of  an  organism  is  to  be  alive.  "To  be  alive"  is  a 
dynamic,  not  a  static,  concept.  Existence  and  the  unfolding  of  the  specific 
powers  of  an  organism  are  one  and  the  same.  All  organisms  have  an  inherent 
tendency  to  actualize  their  specific  potentialities.  .  .  . 

Man,  however,  does  not  exist  "in  general."  While  sharing  the  core  of  human 
qualities  with  all  members  of  his  species,  he  is  always  an  individual,  a  unique 
entity,  different  from  everybody  else.  He  differs  by  his  particular  blending  of 
character,  temperament,  talents,  disposition,  just  as  he  does  at  his  fingertips.  He 
can  affirm  his  human  potentialities  only  by  realizing  his  individuality.  The  duty 
to  be  alive  is  the  same  as  the  duty  to  become  oneself,  to  develop  into  the  indi- 
vidual one  potentially  is.3 

The  process  of  realizing  your  self  began  with  your  first  cry  at  birth;  it 
continued  with  your  cries  of  hunger,  your  gurgles  of  contentment  when 
you  were  picked  up,  the  fascinating  discovery  of  your  toes,  your  angry 
kicking  and  writhing  when  your  freedom  was  threatened  by  crib  blankets 
or  a  too-close  embrace  of  an  older  brother  or  sister,  your  defiant  spitting- 
out  of  the  strained  spinach  thrust  into  your  expectant  mouth.  This  process 
of  becoming  your  self  was  greatly  accelerated  by  learning  language.  The 
"I  want  —  ,"  the  "No!"  and  "Mine!"  that  made  up  a  large  part  of  your 
vocabulary  when  you  were  two  years  old  were  vociferous  assertions  of 
your  growing  individuality.  You  were  as  dependent  upon  others  for  love 
and  emotional  security  as  you  were  for  food  and  protection  from  danger, 
but  you  didn't  want  to  pay  for  them  by  surrendering  your  right  to  be  and 
to  become  your  own  self,  your  right  to  earn  autonomy  or  self-rule.  This  is 
a  conflict  you  have  been  resolving  in  one  way  or  another  ever  since  and 
must  continue  to  resolve  as  long  as  you  live. 

As  more  and  more  of  your  experience  became  conscious  and  symbolized, 
as  you  talked  and  listened  more  and  more  to  yourself  and  to  others,  you 
became  fully  aware  of  yourself  as  a  separate  person.  You  began  a  process 
that  will  stop  only  when  you  die:  the  creation  of  your  self-concept.  That 
"picture"  may  be  more  or  less  true  or  false,  you  may  respect  it  or  despise  it, 
it  may  be  quite  distinct  or  blurry,  it  can  be  revised  suddenly  and  drastically 
by  a  profound  experience  or  it  may  change  so  slowly  that  the  changes 
are  almost  imperceptible,  but  change  it  always  will.  Whatever  the  self- 
concept  and  however  it  changes,  it's  your  own  and  you'll  have  it  all  your 
life.  It  is  and  will  always  be  the  self  you  express  in  speech. 

FINDING   OUT    WHO   YOU  ARE 

Your  concept  of  your  self  is  made  up  of  those  parts  of  your  experience 
that  you  have  symbolized  and  of  which  you  are  conscious.  But  unconscious 
experiences  and  those  that  were  once  conscious  but  have  been  forgotten 

8  New  York:  Rhinehart  and  Company,  1947,  pp.  19,  20.  By  permission. 
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affect  you  and  your  self-concept.  Part  of  your  experiences  have  been  per- 
ceived through  your  own  senses  and  the  activities  of  your  own  brain, 
viscera,  muscles,  nervous  system.  These  experiences  are  most  clearly  your 
own.  Since  infancy,  however,  they  have  been  intermixed  with  the  experi- 
ences of  others  as  received  by  you  through  the  process  of  communication 
—  mostly  through  speech. 

Others  and  Your  Self-Concept.  This  experiencing  of  the  experiences  of 
others  is  usually  conscious.  You  are  clearly  aware  of  any  differences  be- 
tween your  own  personal  experiences  and  those  of  others,  symbolized  and 
communicated  to  you.  In  such  instances,  your  resolution  of  any  conflict 
between  values  will  also  be  conscious  and  will  be  a  firsthand  experience 
itself.  For  example,  you  may  experience  the  rush  of  frigid  air  through 
wide-open  windows  as  conducive  to  pleasant  sleep,  but  you  consciously 
deny  yourself  that  pleasure  —  or  at  least  you  compromise  —  when  you 
learn  that  your  roommate  experiences  the  same  air  as  a  dangerous  threat  to 
health.  You  consciously  and  deliberately  choose  between  your  desire  for 
open  windows  and  your  desire  to  please  your  roommate.  Similarly,  when 
you  were  three  years  old  you  may  have  found  that  hitting  your  baby 
sister  was  delightfully  satisfying.  If  your  mother  said,  "I  feel  sad  when  you 
hit  your  sister,"  you  probably  stopped.  You  stopped  not  because  you 
denied  your  own  pleasure  in  hitting  but  because  you  valued  your  mother's 
happiness  more.  You  consciously  chose  between  the  two  values,  and  thus 
the  process  of  adjustment  was  itself  a  personal  experience. 

On  the  other  hand  the  values  and  experiences  of  others  may  be  in- 
corporated into  your  own  self-concept  without  awareness  or  choice,  with- 
out realizing  they  aren't  your  own.  If,  when  you  hit  your  sister,  your 
mother  said,  "Good  children  don't  hit  —  I  won't  love  you  if  you  hit  your 
sister,"  perhaps  you  stopped  hitting  —  at  least  while  your  mother  was 
around  — or  maybe  you  yelled,  "I  don't  care!"  But  whatever  your  overt 
response,  you  probably  denied  to  your  own  consciousness  the  pleasure 
you  had  felt  in  hitting  and  felt  anxious  and  fearful  of  losing  your  mother's 
love.  The  pleasure  of  hitting  became  so  inconsistent  with  your  emerging 
self-concept  that  you  denied  it  even  to  yourself.  But  it  didn't  disappear,  as 
it  probably  would  have  done  if  your  mother  had  said,  "I  feel  sad  when 
you  hit  your  sister."  Instead,  it  went  underground,  into  the  unconscious 
part  of  your  experience.  There,  added  to  by  similar  experiences  as  time 
went  on,  it  could  continue  to  produce  conflicts  and  anxiety  but  you  might 
never  be  able  to  locate  and  identify  the  cause.  If  this  happened  to  you, 
your  choice  between  values  was  not  a  conscious,  personal  experience. 
It  hampered  your  growth  toward  the  realization  of  your  self  and  toward 
autonomy  or  self-rule. 

In  these  same  two  ways  —  ways  very  different  in  their  effects  —  the  cul- 
ture and  society  in  which  you  were  born  have  projected  into  your  self- 
concept  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  of  virtue  and  evil,  of  what  is  and 
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isn't  done.  In  one  of  these  two  ways  every  person  and  every  institution 
that  has  ever  been  a  part  of  your  actual  environment  has  made  a  contribu- 
f  tion  to  your  self-concept  and  to  your  ideals  —  and  thus  to  the  way  you 
talk  and  listen. 

But  you  were  never  plastic,  never  just  a  blank  piece  of  paper  on  which 
other  people  could  write  their  values  and  judgments.  You  still,  literally  or 
figuratively,  kicked  and  squirmed  sometimes  when  you  were  held  too 
close;  you  still  sometimes  yelled  "No!"  when  the  independence  of  your 
self  was  threatened.  You  still  dared  now  and  then  to  stand  up  and  say, 
"Look,  I'm  me.  I  can  think  and  feel  and  experience  some  things  for  myself, 
in  my  own  way." 

How  effectively  you  have  continued  to  realize  your  own  individuality,  to 
build  a  picture  of  your  real  self,  to  find  and  to  create  ideals  consistent  with 
your  real  self,  depends  greatly  (but  not  finally  or  wholly)  upon  which  of 
the  two  ways  has  dominated  in  your  assimilation  of  the  experiences  and 
values  of  others  into  your  self-concept.  Again,  this  is  largely  a  matter  of 
speech  —  of  the  talk  of  other  people  and  your  own  talking  to  yourself  and 
others.  If  you  felt  secure  in  the  love  of  your  parents,  regardless  of  how 
your  behavior  conflicted  with  their  ideas  of  good  and  bad;  if,  most  of  the 
time,  the  values  of  other  people  were  communicated  to  you  in  such  a  way 
that  you  were  aware  that  they  were  others'  and  you  could  consciously 
choose  them  or  reject  them,  you  have  probably  developed  a  self-picture 
that  is  accurate  and  true.  Your  ideals  and  goals  are  consistent  with  your 
real  self.  You  know  who  you  are.  The  self  you  reveal  in  speech  is  your 
real  self. 

Ideals  and  Your  Self-Concept.  Ideals  play  a  vital  part  in  the  process  of 
creating  your  self-concept.  They  furnish  the  direction  for  your  choices 
and  growth.  But  they  should  grow  from  self-awareness,  from  an  honest 
and  realistic  examination  of  your  own  potentialities,  your  own  basic  needs, 
your  own  emotions  and  wishes.  Ideals  should  not  be  fashioned  into  a  blue- 
print or  a  strait  jacket.  As  Arnold  and  Gasson  have  put  it,  "the  human 
person  must  determine  his  goal  and  direction  for  himself  progressively, 
not  only  in  the  overall  pattern  of  his  life,  but  also  in  many  smaller  segments 
of  his  behavior This  self-ideal  is  not  an  idealized  version  of  one's  self."  4 

When  unhampered  and  unrestrained  by  compulsions  to  force  one's  self 
to  fit  a  false  self-image,  one  twisted  by  unconscious  forces,  the  human 
individual  naturally  grows  in  the  direction  of  the  self  he  was  created  to  be. 
By  implying  a  comparison  of  the  human  person  to  trees  and  plants,  the 
senior  author  of  this  book  expressed  this  truth  in  a  poem  when  he  was  only 
a  few  years  older  than  you  are  now: 

4  Op.  cit. 
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A  birch  must  be  a  birch;  an  elm  must  be 
An  elm;  a  ragged  rambling  vine,  a  vine. 
An  oak  tree,  sprung  from  seedling  of  an  oak, 
Rooted  in  oaken  soil  and  nourished  in  its  life 
By  oaken  wind  and  weather,  holds  in  its  heart 
A  yearning,  cosmic  and  immutable, 
To  compass  soon  or  late  the  stature,  form, 
The  fibre  and  the  fruitage  of  an  oak. 
Who  strives  to  break  the  will  of  any  oak, 
Pruning  its  limbs  and  harnessing  its  growth 
To  make  of  it  a  weeping  willow  tree, 
He  has  no  wit  at  all. 

What  sight  more  pitiful  to  contemplate 

Than  any  pine  tree,  wrenched  from  its  native  soil 

As  helpless  sapling,  put  beneath  the  heel 

Of  any  man,  or  bent  into  another  shape 

By  beat  of  bitter  circumstance  — 

A  pine  that  comes  of  age  a  twisted  thing, 

Servile,  deformed,  robbed  of  the  heritage 

Of  singing  pines. 

In  the  vari-patterned  beauty  rooted  in  the  soil 
There  is  a  place  for  beech  and  sycamore, 
For  elm  and  ash  and  maple;  and  in  the  warp 
And  woof  of  the  greening  garment  of  the  earth 
There  is  need  for  strand  of  rambling  vine.5 

Like  the  pine  and  the  oak  and  the  vine,  the  human  individual  strives 
toward  the  realization  of  himself,  and  his  values  and  ideals  evolve  from  his 
striving. 

Values  evolve  not  only  from  direct  experience  but  from  using  one's 
powers  of  reason  and  imagination,  to  compare,  to  anticipate  the  conse- 
quences of  choices.  They  grow  from  ever-greater  awareness  of  one's  self, 
one's  potentialities  for  productive  work,  for  gaining  knowledge,  for  es- 
tablishing relationships  with  other  people  based  upon  mutual  respect  and 
concern  for  the  other's  welfare.  They  grow  from  seeking  to  find  one's 
place  in  the  universal  order,  to  find  the  meaning  and  purposes  of  one's  life 
in  relationship  to  the  universe  —  a  seeking  that  results  in  a  flexible  but 
strong  "philosophy  of  life." 

FALSE   CONCEPTS   OF   SELF 

If,  in  the  process  of  finding  out  who  you  were,  you  felt  yourself  re- 
buffed when  you  talked  and  acted  in  accord  with  your  own  experiences 
and  feelings,  if  you  had  serious  doubts  about  belonging  in  your  family  or 

6  Lew  Sarett,  hitherto  unpublished  ms.  Copyright,  1958,  by  Alma  Johnson  Sarett. 
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among  groups  at  school  or  elsewhere,  it  is  possible  that  you  have  developed 
a  partly  false  self-concept  in  your  efforts  to  gain  the  approval  of  others. 
A  false  self-concept  is  a  distortion  of  one's  real  self.  Instead  of  remaining 
flexible,  growing,  it  becomes  a  stereotype,  a  fixed  picture  like  a  picture  on 
a  wall.   Ideals  become  blueprints  instead  of  directions  for  growth. 

False  concepts  of  self  result  from  defensiveness,  from  the  natural  effort 
to  protect  oneself  from  what  one  perceives  as  rejection  by  other  people. 
They  are  based  upon  a  sense  of  inadequacy  in  comparison  with  others. 
They  reveal  themselves  in  the  conscious  or  unconscious  habit  of  comparing 
oneself  unfavorably  with  others,  in  personal  appearance,  heredity,  attain- 
ments. The  individual  who  has  built  up  a  false  self-picture  easily  finds,  if 
necessary,  all  sorts  of  real  or  imaginary  evidence  to  support  his  picture. 

Some  Specific  Causes  of  False  Self -Pictures.  A  boy  who  is  very  short  or 
very  tall  is  dubbed  "Runt"  or  "Slats."  His  playmates  keep  thrusting  before 
him  the  idea  that  his  physical  oddity  is  a  calamity  until  he  becomes  timid 
and  apologetic  —  or  overcompensates  for  his  feeling  of  rejection  by  be- 
coming a  bully.  A  man  with  a  deformed  hand  or  a  scar  on  his  face  almost 
invariably  overestimates  the  extent  to  which  the  world  notices  his  defect. 

Other  persons  have  feelings  of  inferiority  that  are  bred  of  ridicule  or 
discrimination  against  them,  because  of  their  race,  color,  or  religion,  or 
because  they  live  on  "the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks."  Stutterers,  lispers, 
and  the  hard  of  hearing  may  develop  defensiveness.  The  laughter  evoked 
at  their  expense  by  cheap  comedians  and  other  thoughtless  people  affects 
not  only  their  powers  of  speech  but  the  concepts  they  have  of  themselves, 
their  abilities  and  usefulness.  Those  whose  parents  are  illiterate  and  those 
who  wear  poor  clothing  often  suffer  from  a  sense  of  social  insecurity. 

Sometimes  even  a  family  name  or  a  given  name  can  generate  defensive- 
ness because  others  make  fun  of  it.  Parents  sometimes  cause  their  children 
to  develop  false  self-pictures  by  trying  to  make  them  into  images  of  them- 
selves, or  perhaps  more  often,  trying  to  make  them  into  what  they  themselves 
wanted  to  become  and  didn't.  A  father  who  was  captain  of  his  football 
team  —  or  who  could  make  only  the  scrub  team  —  may  force  his  son  to 
play  football  when  the  son's  own  talents  lie  in  research  or  writing.  A 
mother  who  chose  to  marry  and  have  a  family  may  determine  that  her 
daughter  will  achieve  the  success  in  singing  or  acting  that  she  herself 
"gave  up."  In  such  cases  the  parents  themselves  have  false  self-concepts. 

College  fraternities  and  sororities  —  which  may  or  may  not  deserve  a 
place  in  college  life  —  account  in  part  for  innumerable  cases  of  social  in- 
feriority. The  good  they  accomplish  for  the  elect  is  partly  offset  by  the 
spiritual  damage  they  do  to  some  of  the  non-elect,  who  are  made  to  feel 
that  they  do  not  quite  "measure  up."  And  who  are  the  non-elect?  Those 
who  fail  to  conform  to  the  standards  of  thirty  or  forty  undergraduates  who 
sometimes  appraise  a  man  by  his  clothes,  his  family  tree,  the  preparatory 
school  to  which  he  happened  to  be  sent,  the  sophistication  which  he  may 
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have  acquired  by  wasting  his  time  and  his  father's  money.  Men  and  women 
who  are  blackballed  because  they  do  not  conform  to  such  superficial  re- 
quirements usually  take  the  matter  too  seriously.  They  are  not  mature 
enough  to  scorn  the  opinions  of  these  fallible  judges.  They  are  not  aware 
that  every  large  college  class,  at  its  twentieth  reunion,  looks  up  with  great- 
est pride  to  some  of  its  members  who,  as  undergraduates,  were  social  misfits. 

Signs  of  False  Self -Concepts.  As  already  pointed  out,  a  false  self-concept 
becomes  a  rigid  stereotype,  a  picture,  rather  than  a  growing  sense  of  self 
and  realizing  of  potentialities.  This  picture  will  be  an  individual  one,  of 
course,  since  it  is  created  by  an  individual  person,  but  there  are  certain  dis- 
tinguishable characteristics  that  dominate  such  pictures.  Some  of  them  are 
readily  recognized  as  evidence  of  defensiveness,  a  feeling  of  inferiority. 
Others  are  produced  through  overcompensation  and  are  often  mistaken  by 
other  people  as  signs  of  a  feeling  of  superiority  rather  than  inferiority.  The 
sufferer  unconsciously  tries  to  hide  his  sense  of  inadequacy,  tries  to  cover 
up,  builds  a  defense  mechanism  that  deceives  other  people  and,  usually 
but  not  always,  himself. 

Sometimes,  in  an  effort  to  cover  up  his  real  or  imagined  weaknesses,  such 
a  person  cultivates  the  outward  signs  of  over-aggressiveness  and  cocksure- 
ness.  Anticipating  a  blow  from  society,  he  tries  to  beat  the  world  to  the 
punch.  Or  he  may  create  in  his  imagination  an  idealized  picture  of  absolute 
perfection  and  try  to  force  himself  to  fit  the  picture.  This  pseudo-self 
may  be  dominated  by  ambition  for  power  over  others,  for  material  suc- 
cess, or  for  high  social  status.  The  person  thus  driven  by  a  blueprint  of 
perfection  may  feel  impelled  to  know  more  than  any  human  being  can 
know,  to  achieve  more  than  is  humanly  possible,  to  drive  himself  harder 
than  any  human  body  can  endure,  to  be  more  saintly  or  more  beautiful 
than  any  mortal  can  be.  He  looks  upon  himself  as  possessing  God-like 
powers.  He  isn't  pleased  at  making  good  grades  but  must  always  make 
perfect  grades;  he  can  no  longer  be  happy  with  simply  being  accepted  and 
liked  by  others,  but  must  always  excel  or  dominate  them. 

When  such  a  person  makes  a  speech,  he  isn't  content  to  stimulate  his 
listeners  to  think  more  clearly  or  to  feel  more  humanely;  he  must  control 
them,  have  them  "eating  out  of  his  hand."  If  he  is  a  college  debater  or  a 
debate  coach,  he  must  always  win.  If  he  does  lose  a  debate  or  some  other 
competition,  it's  invariably  because  "the  judge  was  prejudiced,"  "it  was  a 
frame-up,"  "the  other  team  cheated."  In  conversations  and  discussions  he 
tends  to  become  dogmatic  and  aggressive  if  his  opinions  are  challenged. 
He  has  to  be  right.  Given  an  admiring  audience,  he  can  be  expansive  and 
gracious,  but  he  is  a  poor  listener  when  the  conversation  doesn't  center  on 
him  and  his  interests.  He's  stingy  with  praise  for  other  people.  Such 
expressions  as  "That's  an  interesting  idea  I  hadn't  thought  of,"  "Let  me  see 
if  I  understand  your  point  of  view,"  "I  may  be  wrong"  seldom  come  from 
his  lips. 
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Because  his  stereotyped  ideal  is  impossible  to  attain,  he  is  often  frustrated 
and  unhappy.  For  him  there  are  no  levels  of  achievement  between  absolute 
success  and  abysmal  failure.  He  finds  little  joy  in  the  activity  of  learning  or 
speaking  or  working  or  associating  with  other  people,  for  his  attention  is 
fixed  upon  his  impossible  goals.  His  frustration  is  increased  when  he  tries 
to  apply  his  own  perfectionism  to  others.  His  wife,  his  children,  his 
friends,  his  team,  his  teachers  or  students  must  also  be  perfect  —  not  because 
he  has  such  high  regard  for  their  real  qualities  or  potentialities,  but  be- 
cause they  are  his  and  parts  of  his  own  self-picture. 

His  pseudo-self  is  maintained  and  nourished  by  pride,  a  false  pride  because 
it  doesn't  grow  from  awareness  of  his  actual  achievements  but  from  his 
picture  of  himself  as  capable  of  perfection.  He  is  hypersensitive  to  slights 
(to  him  they  are  always  insults),  and  he  can't  take  criticism.  He  can  never 
laugh  at  himself.  When  other  people  show  by  their  speech  and  behavior 
that  they  don't  regard  him  as  the  perfect  person  he  thinks  he  is,  he  becomes 
angry  or  vindictive  or  morbid  —  and  thus  further  destroys  the  closeness  he 
needed  and  sought  in  the  first  place.  He  has  become  alienated  both  from 
his  real  self  and  from  others  in  his  ceaseless  striving  to  make  himself  a  giant. 

The  Diminished  Self.  A  different  —  but  not  altogether  different  —  false 
self-picture  created  by  the  person  who  fails  to  gain  the  acceptance  he  needs 
from  others  is  that  of  a  diminished  self.  He  constantly  compares  himself 
with  others  and  finds  himself  lacking.  The  deficiencies  he  perceives  in 
himself  may  be  based  upon  actual  handicaps,  but  his  imagination  blows  them 
up  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  reality  as  perceived  by  others,  and  often 
creates  other  defects  out  of  thin  air. 

If  he  is  complimented  on  a  speech  he  says,  "But  I  should  have  done 
better.  I  didn't  do  it  the  way  I  meant  to";  or  "You  must  be  kidding  — it 
was  a  mess";  or  "It  wasn't  half  as  good  as  it  would' ve  been  if  I'd  felt 
better."  In  discussions  he  usually  stays  silent  but  if  prodded  to  talk  will 
say,  "Well,  my  ideas  aren't  much  good,  but.  .  .  ."  His  statements  sound 
tentative,  often  ending  with  upward  inflections  as  if  they  were  questions. 
He  has  trouble  making  himself  heard  even  in  a  small  group.  His  voice 
tends  to  be  "thin,"  sometimes  whining. 

A  girl  who  has  created  such  a  picture  of  herself  may  consider  that  she 
lacks  beauty  and  "personality"  or  is  clumsy  as  a  dancer  or  conversationalist. 
She  may  shun  chances  for  dates,  or,  if  she  does  go  to  a  party,  hide  in  a 
corner  or  in  the  "powder  room."  When  she's  complimented  on  her  ap- 
pearance she  protests,  "In  this  old  rag?  And  my  hair  is  a  mess"  —  or  her 
nose  is  shiny,  or  she  is  too  fat  or  too  skinny,  or  there  is  a  run  in  her  stock- 
ing. As  a  homemaker  she  may  endlessly  apologize  for  her  housekeeping, 
her  cooking,  the  behavior  of  her  children. 

The  person  who  pictures  himself  as  a  dwarf  in  meeting  real  situations 
often,  like  Walter  Mitty,  becomes  a  knight  in  shining  armor,  a  spellbinder, 
a  five-star  general,  a  glamorous  movie  or  television  star,  a  football  hero,  a 
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homecoming  queen  —  in  daydreams.  But  if  he  somehow  forgets  that  they 
are  daydreams  and  begins  to  see  himself  as  actually  the  superman  he  has 
dreamed  of  being,  he  changes  his  diminished  self-picture  into  the  equally 
false  picture  of  perfectionism. 

Actually,  the  two  pseudo-selves  are  twins,  anyway.  Despite  the  seeming 
modesty  and  humility  of  the  person  with  the  obvious  "inferiority  complex," 
he  is  in  effect  saying,  "If  it  weren't  for  bad  breaks  I  could  be  perfect."  For 
him,  as  for  the  perfectionist,  there  are  only  two  degrees  of  achievement: 
utter  perfection  and  absolute  failure.  Since  he  can't  be  a  giant,  he'll  be  a 
dwarf.  He  has  lost  his  real  self,  its  virtues  along  with  its  shortcomings,  in 
creating  this  stereotype  of  a  diminished  person. 

Defense  by  Withdrawal.  Feeling  himself  unaccepted  and  unloved  by 
those  from  whom  he  needs  acceptance  can  cause  a  person  to  paint  still  a 
different  false  self-picture:  one  of  himself  as  completely  independent,  need- 
ing no  other  person,  wholly  insulated  against  normal  emotions  and  desires. 
Like  the  conch  and  the  clam,  he  grows  a  hard  shell  to  protect  the  vulnerable 
self  inside.  Afraid  of  getting  hurt  again,  he  pulls  back  into  the  shell  when 
anybody  or  anything  comes  too  near.  He  won't  give  of  himself  for  fear  of 
rejection;  he  won't  let  himself  hope  too  much  for  fear  of  disappointment; 
he  won't  set  even  a  reasonably  high  goal  for  himself  for  fear  of  having 
to  depend  upon  the  help  of  others  in  reaching  it. 

The  person  with  this  kind  of  false  self-picture  tends  to  speak  in  a  mono- 
tone, revealing  little  enthusiasm,  conviction,  or  feeling  of  any  kind.  His 
face  is  like  a  mask;  his  muscle-tone  is  flaccid  or  rigid,  and  if  his  speech  in- 
structor urges  him  "to  talk  with  his  whole  self,"  he  will  reply  that  bodily 
action  isn't  "natural"  for  him.  (It  isn't  natural,  of  course,  for  a  shell.)  He 
tends  to  choose  speech  subjects  that  have  little  or  no  personal  relation  or 
content,  and  to  develop  them  with  impersonal  statistics,  "cold"  facts,  dry 
generalizations.  His  style  is  almost  devoid  of  personal  pronouns.  In  dis- 
cussions he  seldom  speaks  unless  urged.  If  in  conversation  or  discussion  an 
effort  is  made  to  elicit  his  personal  experiences  or  feelings,  he  "clams  up." 
He  is  afraid  to  show  any  sentiment  or  emotion  for  fear  of  seeing  himself 
as  soft  and  sentimental.  (He  knows  how  soft  he  actually  is,  inside  the 
shell.)  His  real  self  is  stifled  and  starved  inside  the  unyielding  exterior,  for 
unlike  that  of  a  real  mollusk,  his  shell  cannot  grow. 

The  Mirror.  Another  false  self-picture  isn't  actually  a  picture  at  all  but 
a  mirror  that  can  only  reflect  the  speech,  the  behavior,  the  attitudes,  the 
whims  and  fashions  of  other  people.  Although  those  who  have  created 
false  self-pictures  of  perfection  or  inadequacy  or  independence  have 
achieved  a  kind  of  self-integration  (though  not  a  productive  or  happy  one), 
the  person  who  has  made  himself  only  a  mirror  is  unintegrated  and  un- 
rooted.  The  self  that  is  only  a  reflection  of  other  people  is  no  self  at  all. 

He  never  knows  what  he  himself  thinks  or  feels  or  wants  until  he  gets  his 
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The  ''''Mirror''''  always  goes  along  with  his  crowd. 


cues  from  others  —  from  his  roommate,  his  gang,  his  fraternity,  his  teachers, 
the  Joneses.  His  speech  may  be  glib  and  smooth  but  it  is  the  talk  of  a 
parrot.  He  tends  to  choose  subjects  he  thinks  will  impress  and  flatter  his 
listeners  and  to  shun  those  that  demand  effort  and  skill  in  adaptation.  He  is 
worshipful  of  "big  names,"  and  when  he  does  bother  with  research,  sprinkles 
his  speech  with  many  quotations.  In  conversations  and  discussions  he 
participates  freely  but  seldom  has  an  original  contribution  to  make.  He  is 
generous  with  compliments  but  they  are  always  expressed  in  superlatives 
and  blanket  generalizations.  He  doesn't  discriminate  and  thus  can  con- 
tribute little  of  real  value  in  a  class  criticism  of  a  speech  or  reading,  or  in  a 
group  analysis  of  a  problem. 

He  may  exhibit  a  charming  "personality,"  but  it's  something  he  puts  on 
and  changes  like  a  garment.  He  looks  upon  himself  as  both  merchant  and 
merchandise;  he  enrolls  in  speech  courses  for  the  purpose  of  learning  how 
to  "sell  himself"  at  a  higher  price.   He  has  little  awareness  of  his  real  self. 
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He  becomes  whatever  the  group  and  the  situation  seem  to  demand,  and 
thus  has  as  many  "selves"  as  he  has  groups  or  audiences.  He  may  achieve 
the  popularity  he  craves  above  all  else,  but  eventually  the  strain  of  catching 
cues  swiftly  and  accurately  takes  its  toll.  The  mirror  eventually  cracks. 

The  mirror  is  perhaps  the  most  tragic  of  all  false  self-concepts,  for  the 
person  who  has  traded  the  actualizing  of  his  real  self  for  only  a  reflection  of 
others  has  lost  his  integrity. 

The  Diff  erent-ij-lt-Kills-Me  Defense.  A  fifth  false  self-concept  is  that 
created  by  the  person  who,  feeling  unaccepted  by  those  from  whom  he 
needs  acceptance,  comes  to  picture  himself  as  "different  from  the  mob,"  as 
superior  to  the  "average"  person.  He  may  call  himself  a  "bohemian,"  but 
he  needn't  have  lived  in  Greenwich  Village  or  on  the  Left  Bank  of  the 
Seine.  He  is  often  found  —  behind  as  well  as  in  front  of  the  professor's 
desk  —  in  "little  groups"  of  like-minded  people  in  colleges  and  universities. 
He  makes  a  fetish  of  being  individual,  of  "being  himself"  —  and  of  course 
is  quite  unaware  that  the  self  he  so  "courageously"  flaunts  is  a  fantasy. 

He  tends  to  choose  speech  subjects  that  he  hopes  will  shock  his  audience 
—  his  instructor,  especially  —  or  will  impress  them  with  his  superior  sophis- 
tication. In  oral  reading,  he  may  choose  passages  from  one  of  the  less 
lucid  works  of  Gertrude  Stein  or  James  Joyce  or  from  one  of  the  modern 
poets  who  delight  in  obscurity.  His  attitude  is  one  of  condescension  toward 
his  audience.  In  discussion  he  always  opposes  the  majority  opinion;  if 
most  of  the  group  oppose  lowering  the  voting  age  to  eighteen,  he  advocates 
lowering  it  to  sixteen.  If  the  group  favors  setting  the  limit  at  eighteen,  he 
argues  that  it  should  be  raised  to  twenty-five. 

The  person  who  feels  such  a  compulsion  to  be  "different"  looks  with 
contempt  upon  the  gladhander  and  would  rather  be  found  dead  than  be 
"popular."  He  is  wholly  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  self  he  is  developing 
is  in  actuality  another  mirror  self.  The  difference  is  that  his  mirror  has 
two  sides.  One  side  reflects  exactly  the  opposite  of  whatever  "the  crowd" 
says  or  wears  or  does,  the  other  side  reflects  the  "little  group"  of  compulsive 
non-conformists  that  controls  the  thinking  and  talking  and  behavior  of  its 
members  as  rigidly  as  the  "average"  controls  the  popularity-seeker.  The 
snob  is  in  reality  no  more  independent  than  the  conventional  gladhander 
he  despises.  He  is  not  actualizing  his  true  individual  self  but  a  false  self  he 
has  created  in  his  imagination. 

Common  Characteristics  of  All  Pseudo-Selves.  As  different  as  vari- 
ous false  self-pictures  are  superficially,  they  are  similar  to  each  other  in 
several  ways: 

i.  Those  who  create  false  self-pictures  do  so  because  they  have  per- 
ceived themselves  as  unable  to  relate  to  other  people  on  the  basis  of  real 
feelings  and  experiences,  and  thus  seek  an  artificial  mode  of  relating  that, 
they  hope,  will  bring  them  less  anxiety,  less  feeling  of  aloneness. 
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2.  False  self -concepts  are  always  stereotypes,  pictures,  static;  whereas  a 
true  self-concept  is  not  a  picture,  not  static,  but  a  direction  of  growth.  The 
false  self-picture  is,  however,  a  distortion  of  the  real  self  —  the  embryonic 
real  self  is  always  hidden  somewhere  beneath  it,  though  warped  and 
stunted. 

3.  The  creation  of  a  false  self-picture  always  affects  the  total  personality: 
speech,  relations  with  others,  morals,  development  of  talents  and  skills,  all 
thinking  and  feeling. 

4.  Those  who  have  created  false  self-images  are  driven  by  compulsions 
instead  of  being  guided  by  their  own  reason,  their  own  choices  con- 
sciously and  freely  made.  They  must  excel;  they  must  belittle  themselves; 
they  must  withdraw  into  their  shells;  they  must  have  the  approval  of 
others;  or  they  must  always  be  different.  The  person  so  pushed  and 
pulled  finds  little  satisfaction  in  activities  themselves  or  in  achieving  goals. 

5.  Because  all  who  have  created  pseudo-selves  are  on  the  defensive,  no 
real  self-confidence  can  grow,  for  all  energy  must  be  expended  in  defend- 
ing the  false  self-picture.  The  result  is  anxiety  and  an  overwhelming  fear 
of  failure. 

6.  The  speech  and  behavior  of  persons  pursuing  false  self-concepts  are 
almost  entirely  reactions  to  other  people  and  outside  forces,  not  spon- 
taneous, self-initiated  acts.  The  individual  responds  to  what  is  said  to 
him  or  what  is  done  to  him,  seldom  to  his  own  ideas  and  experiences. 
Consequently  he  doesrtt  take  responsibility  for  himself.  Unaware  of  the 
real  causes  when  things  go  wrong,  he  blames  luck  and  other  people. 

7.  Those  creating  false  self -pictures  have  false  notions  of  their  own 
abilities  and  limitations.  The  perfectionist  thinks  he  can  become  not  just 
an  excellent  human  being  but  a  god;  one  who  sees  himself  as  a  dwarf 
disparages  his  own  abilities  while  exaggerating  the  qualities  and  achieve- 
ments of  others;  the  human  mollusk  fools  himself  in  thinking  he  is  in- 
vulnerable and  can  live  without  other  people;  the  mirror-self  not  only  has 
no  conception  of  his  potentialities  but  deceives  himself  into  believing  that 
he  can  be  all  things  to  all  men  simply  by  providing  them  with  a  reflection 
of  themselves;  the  confirmed  non-conformist  represses  his  true  individuality 
while  working  so  hard  to  escape  being  "like  everybody  else." 

8.  Although  those  who  live  by  false  self -pictures  are  selfishly  self- 
centered,  actually  they  don't  love  themselves  but  dislike  or  even  despise 
themselves.  No  person  can  love  others  who  hates  himself;  nobody  can  re- 
spect others  who  holds  himself  in  contempt.  Conversely,  the  person  who 
truly  respects  and  cares  for  his  potentialities  as  a  human  being  (as  opposed 
to  a  falsely  idealized  being)  will  grow  to  respect  and  care  for  other  hu- 
man beings.  One  can  learn  to  love  others  as  he  loves  himself,  but  if  he 
hates  himself,  he  cannot  learn  to  love  others. 

9.  Unless  the  person  engaged  in  creating  a  false  self-image  comes  some- 
how to  realize  what  he  is  doing  and  to  discover  his  real  self,  he  eventually 
becomes  the  self  he  has  created.    One  can  hardly  imagine  a  dachshund 
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deciding  he  is  "really"  a  Pekinese,  or  a  canary's  making  himself  into  a 
parakeet,  but  because  of  the  power  of  speech,  a  man  can  destroy  his  real 
self  and  become  what  he  tells  himself  he  is. 

LISTENING    TO    YOUR    REAL    SELF 

There  are  probably  few  people  whose  self-concepts  are  entirely  free 
of  rigidity,  stereotyping,  and  the  tendency  to  substitute  an  imitation  for 
the  real  self  in  some  respect.  Freeing  oneself  from  this  tendency  is  the 
first  step  in  actualizing  the  true  self,  in  becoming  what  one  potentially 
is.  Through  listening  to  yourself  as  you  think  and  as  you  talk  to  others 
you  can  discover  any  false  patches  in  your  self-concept.  Freeing  your- 
self of  them  is,  like  all  of  life,  a  process;  it  can't  be  done  suddenly.  Some 
of  the  steps  in  the  process  are  the  following: 

First,  you  must  answer  honestly  this  question:  Would  you,  if  you 
could,  choose  actually  to  become  any  other  person  you  know  or  know 
about?  Of  course,  it  might  be  pleasant  to  be  as  handsome  or  beautiful,  as 
healthy,  as  popular,  as  intelligent,  as  wealthy,  as  well-known,  as  admired 
as  any  number  of  people  you  can  think  of.  But  would  you  actually  not 
just  change  places  but  become  any  one  of  those  persons  you  envy?  If 
you  will  really  face  that  question  and  answer  it  honestly,  your  conclusion 
is  almost  certain  to  be  that  you'd  rather  be  yourself  no  matter  how  dis- 
satisfied you  may  sometimes  be  with  yourself  or  your  lot. 

Second,  you  must  assume  responsibility  for  yourself.  You  can't  grow  if 
you  blame  others  or  fate  for  your  shortcomings  or  mistakes.  This  means, 
of  course,  being  truthful  to  yourself.  The  most  dangerous  lies  are  those 
one  tells  oneself. 

Third,  you  must  try  to  drag  into  full  consciousness  the  cause  or  causes 
of  any  feelings  of  inferiority.  Confront  the  facts  by  writing  them  down, 
or,  even  better,  go  to  someone  who  is  wise,  who  thinks  straight,  who  has 
deep  understanding  of  people,  and  who  is  willing  to  listen  to  you.  He  can 
help  you  to  balance  your  sense  of  values. 

If  the  cause  of  your  feeling  of  inferiority  lies  deep  and  has  developed  a 
serious  emotional  problem,  you  may  need  expert  help.  Your  teacher  of 
speech  or  your  family  physician  may  be  able  to  help  you,  but  there  are 
cases  which  call  for  an  expert  in  mental  therapy. 

After  you  have  discussed  the  matter  with  someone  in  whom  you  have 
confidence,  don't  talk  about  it  with  others.  The  less  said  about  it  the 
better.  Do  your  utmost  to  shake  off  the  emotions  that  invariably  color  and 
distort  your  thinking  on  your  problem.  If  you  have  a  crippled  left  hand, 
you  don't  think  straight  about  your  left  hand;  you  fancy  it  is  far  more  con- 
spicuous than  it  really  is.  One  student  who  had  lost  the  index  finger  of  his 
left  hand  was  afraid  to  make  a  gesture.  On  ordinary  social  occasions  he 
carried  his  left  hand  in  his  pocket.  When  he  had  to  lift  that  hand,  he  furled 
his  fingers  in  an  attempt  to  cover  up  his  loss.  His  mind  seemed  to  be  con- 
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stantly  on  the  missing  digit.  Thus  an  otherwise  intelligent  person  allowed 
a  trivial  thing  to  loom  large  in  his  life.  Many  persons,  figuratively  speaking, 
have  a  "missing  finger"  about  which  they  brood  until  they  develop  a  feeling 
of  inferiority.  Half  your  classmates,  no  doubt,  are  so  keenly  aware  of 
"missing  digits"  that  they  feel  some  sense  of  social  inadequacy  and  carry 
that  feeling  into  the  speech-situation.  Often  they  manifest  the  fact  by  cues 
which  seem  to  be  signs  of  stage  fright. 

If  you  are  one  of  these,  reconstruct  your  sense  of  values.  Reason  your 
way  to  sound  standards.  It  is  not  the  body  that  counts  but  the  spirit.  There 
was  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  built  himself  from  a  puny  invalid  to  a  robust 
leader  of  men.  There  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who,  smitten  with  paraly- 
sis on  the  threshold  of  his  career,  conquered  through  sheer  force  of  will. 
There  was  Napoleon,  ridiculous  in  stature.  There  was  the  persecuted  Jesus, 
an  outcast,  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  His  body  bleeding  and  broken  —  His 
spirit  triumphant.  Nothing  matters  much  but  the  brains  that  lie  in  a  man's 
skull  and  the  heart  that  beats  under  his  ribs. 

Fourth,  you  should  begin  to  overcome  any  actual  defect  that  is  within 
your  control.  You  can't  change  your  height  (though  you  can  learn  to 
make  it  an  asset),  but  if  you  are  too  stout  or  too  thin,  your  physician  can 
advise  you  what  to  do  about  it.  If  you  have  a  speech  defect,  your  teacher 
will  help  you  or  refer  you  to  a  clinician.  If  your  posture  is  poor  or  you 
think  of  yourself  as  physically  awkward,  you  can  get  help  from  therapists 
in  your  college  physical  education  department. 

Fifth,  you  can  begin  now  to  compensate  intelligently  for  any  defect  that 
is  real  and  that  isn't  within  your  control.  Remember  that  everybody  has 
some  defect  or  handicap;  if  you've  ever  known  a  perfect  person  he  was 
undoubtedly  a  perfect  bore. 

You  may  compensate  by  achieving  some  kind  of  superiority.  Examples 
of  this  sort  are  common.  A  boy  who  is  physically  undersized  and  frail 
knows  that  he  can  never  be  a  star  athlete.  There  is  no  use  fighting  this  sense 
of  weakness  —  physically  he  will  not  be  born  again;  but  the  track  and  the 
gridiron  are  not  the  only  places  where  boys  may  win  distinction  and  build 
self-confidence.  Physical  weaklings  may  compensate  —  and  many  have 
done  so  to  the  good  of  mankind  —  by  becoming  scholars,  sculptors,  musi- 
cians, preachers,  statesmen. 

Men  and  women  who  feel  inferior  because  they  are  not  outwardly  at- 
tractive often  compensate,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  developing 
traits  of  character  that  endear  them  to  others:  kindness,  good  humor,  gentle- 
ness, courtesy,  generosity.  Men  and  women  who  do  so  find  that  their  home- 
liness has  shown  them  the  way  to  a  radiant  spirit  and  a  larger  life. 

It  is  only  comparison  with  others  that  occasions  in  us  a  sense  of  inade- 
quacy. If,  then,  we  endeavor  to  help  those  who  are  even  more  unfortunate 
than  we  are,  in  the  process  we  may  gain  morale.  In  this  way  some  of  those 
who  work  among  the  social  derelicts  and  the  poverty-stricken  develop  feel- 
ings of  worthiness. 
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Surely  you  have  met  men  and  women  in  your  home  town  and  in  your 
college  who  had  reason  for  retreating  from  social  situations.  Surely,  too, 
you  have  noticed  that  some  of  them  refused  to  retreat.  Somehow  they 
gained  power  and  personal  lustre.  How  did  they  do  it?  Some  of  them 
offset  their  sense  of  social  insecurity  by  submerging  themselves  in  worthy 
causes  —  the  lame  woman  who  became  the  spark-plug  for  a  kindness  to 
animals  society,  the  pock-marked  lawyer  who  led  every  fight  for  civic 
welfare,  the  undersized  student  who  worked  on  the  endowment  campaign 
for  his  college.  Every  strong  social  group  has  a  few  such  unsung  heroes. 
They  are  not  only  doing  something  for  the  good  of  others,  but  incidentally 
they  are  doing  much  good  for  themselves.  They  are  wise.  They  are 
gaining  morale  and  personal  powers  which  they  could  not  acquire  by 
brooding  over  their  shortcomings. 

Sixth,  you  should  begin  now  to  find  those  activities  —  both  productive 
work  and  forms  of  recreation  —  that  bring  you  satisfaction,  even  joy,  in 
themselves.  When  you  engage  in  those  activities  that  are  right  for  your 
real  self,  that  enable  you  to  fulfill  your  own  potentialities,  superficial  re- 
wards become  unimportant.  The  real  reward  is  in  using  your  own  powers 
to  reason,  to  imagine,  to  create,  to  do  what  it  is  in  you  to  do. 

Seventh,  relate  yourself  to  others  productively,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  re- 
spect, mutual  care,  mutual  regard  for  integrity.  If  you  do,  you  will  not 
be  driven  by  the  need  for  dominance  or  submission,  escape  or  rebellion, 
but  will  be  motivated  by  the  clear  realization  that  human  beings  can  be 
both  autonomous  and  at  the  same  time  interdependent. 


YOUR   REAL   SELF   AND   OTHERS 

If  there  is  any  falseness  in  your  self-concept,  you  have  put  it  there  in 
your  effort  to  relate  yourself  to  others  —  to  avoid  the  feeling  of  being  re- 
jected and  inferior.  You  cannot  live  alone;  no  human  being  can  and  remain 
human.  And  so  perhaps  unconsciously  you  began  to  change  your  real  self 
in  your  effort  to  gain  acceptance,  to  get  along  happily  with  other  people. 
But  if  so,  the  chances  are  that  you  still  feel  insecure,  anxious,  inadequate, 
afraid  of  failure. 

Finding  and  becoming  your  true  self  doesn't  mean  eliminating  all 
conflicts  and  problems.  In  healthy  relationships  with  others  you  will 
sometimes  move  toward  them,  sometimes  stand  up  against  them,  sometimes 
withdraw  from  them;  and  these  different  movements  may  be  in  relation 
to  the  same  person.  As  Dr.  Horney  has  pointed  out,  "The  ability  to  want 
and  to  give  affection,  or  to  give  in;  the  ability  to  fight  and  the  ability  to 
keep  to  oneself  —  these  are  complementary  capacities  necessary  for  good 
human  relations."  6 

6  Karen  Horney,  M.D.,  Neurosis  and  Human  Growth:  The  Struggle  toward  Self- 
Realization.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  Company,  1950,  p.  19. 
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You  surely  know  at  least  a  few  people  who  seem  so  vibrantly  alive  and 
\  happy  that  you  feel  more  alive  and  happy  yourself  just  by  being  in  their 
presence.  Your  own  mind  and  heart  and  spirit  seem  to  be  lifted  up,  to  be 
stretched  beyond  their  usual  boundaries.  These  persons  don't  try  to 
dominate  you  or  force  their  opinions  upon  you;  they  don't  kowtow  before 
you;  they  don't  slam  any  doors  in  your  face;  they  don't  simply  reflect  your 
own  image;  they  don't  appear  externally  different  from  other  people  and 
don't  try  to  impress  you  with  their  differentness  or  sophistication.  These 
people  may  be  your  own  age  or  as  old  as  your  grandfather  or  as  young  as 
your  kid  sister;  they  may  be  farmers  or  artists,  housewives  or  housemaids, 
students  or  dime-store  clerks,  teachers  or  cobblers,  clergymen  or  Pullman 
porters.  Neither  age  nor  occupation  matters  at  all.  What  does  matter  is 
that  you  seek  their  company  because  you  like  yourself  when  you  are  with 
them.  You  grow  in  their  presence.  Such  people  are  simply  being  them- 
selves, their  real  selves. 

You  yourself  may  be  that  kind  of  person.  If  you  aren't  now,  you  can 
become  so  by  freeing  yourself  of  any  falseness  in  your  self-concept,  by 
beginning  to  realize  your  true  self.  You  can't  do  it  suddenly,  though  in- 
sight may  come  suddenly.  It  takes  time  and  effort  and  failure  and  more 
effort,  but  you  can  do  it. 

Speech  and  Self -Realization.  Speaking  and  listening  are  the  main  ways 
by  which  you  relate  yourself  to  others.  Both  real  and  false  self-concepts 
are  expressed  and  grow  through  speech.  You  are  the  only  person  in  the 
world  who  has  the  potential  ability  to  know  and  to  communicate  your  own 
private  world  and  its  capitol,  your  self.  Nobody  else  in  the  world  can  say 
what  you  can  say.  Your  growth  in  speaking  and  listening  is  inseparably 
tied  up  with  your  growth  as  a  person. 

JSTENING    TO    OTHERS 

As  you  come  to  know  yourself  more  clearly  and  deeply,  you  will  become 
not  only  an  abler  speaker  but  a  better  listener  when  others  speak.  Knowing 
that  the  surface  self  may  be  a  pseudo-self  reflecting  a  false  self-picture,  you 
will  seek  to  understand  before  you  judge.  You  will  try  to  become  sensitive 
to  all  communicative  cues,  not  just  to  language  only.  You  will  neither 
accept  nor  reject  too  quickly. 

If  a  speaker  is  already  known  to  you  by  reputation,  you  will  try  to  weigh 
other  people's  opinions  of  him  consciously  and  thoughtfully,  instead  of 
blindly  permitting  them  to  determine  your  own  evaluation. 

The  inferences  you  draw  concerning  a  speaker's  personality  are  based 
upon  innumerable  cues.  Some  of  these  you  will  be  fully  conscious  of,  some 
only  partly  aware  of,  and  some  unable  to  identify  at  all,  though  they  will 
affect  your  evaluation.  You  begin  to  form  your  opinion  of  a  speaker  even 
before  he  speaks,  by  his  appearance  and  by  the  way  he  walks  and  moves. 
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As  a  good  listener,  you  will  seek  to  understand. 

As  a  speaker  yourself,  you  should  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  these  first 
impressions.  As  a  listener  you  will  use  caution.  Especially  should  you 
avoid  prejudice  for  or  against  a  speaker  because  of  factors  he  can't  con- 
trol —  his  height  and  build,  any  physical  disabilities,  his  race,  color,  or 
national  origin.  These  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  his  real  self. 

While  a  person  is  speaking,  you  form  your  impressions  of  him  as  a  person 
from  the  subject  he  chooses  to  talk  about  and  the  ways  he  develops  it  with 
evidence,  reasoning,  examples,  anecdotes,  personal  experiences;  from  his 
language  and  his  use  of  his  voice  and  bodily  action.  Over  these  factors  a 
speaker  has  a  large  degree  of  control.  The  choices  he  makes  are  an  index  to 
his  character,  to  the  basic  self,  real  or  false,  that  he  is  in  the  process  of 
becoming. 

By  his  choices  a  speaker  also  reveals  his  emotional  health  and  his  attitudes, 
but  he  reveals  them  even  more  clearly  through  less  conscious  and  de- 
liberate behavior.  Largely  through  interpreting  cues  in  his  voice,  manner, 
and  implicit  movements,  you  form  your  opinion  of  these  aspects  of  his 
personality.  Frequently  you  can't  quite  put  your  finger  on  what  it  is  that 
makes  you  feel  a  speaker  is  patronizing  in  his  attitude,  or  insincere,  anxious, 
or  insecure.  You  "just  know."  If  you  are  asked  why,  you  may  evade  the 
question  by  saying,  "Oh,  I  just  have  a  hunch." 

Actually,  you  gather  such  impressions  not  by  mystical  processes  but  by 
interpreting  cues  perceived  outside  the  center  of  attention.  Such  signs, 
individually,  are  so  faint  and  fleeting  they  don't  register.  Acting  together, 
they  make  a  definite  impression. 

Although  you  can't  avoid  such  impressions  and  although  they  will  some- 
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times  be  reliable,  you  should  regard  them  with  a  healthy  skepticism  until 
you  have  had  time  to  test  them  against  further  evidence.  You  should  be- 
ware of  any  tendency  to  dismiss  a  speaker  simply  because  you  don't  "like" 
him,  or  to  accept  whatever  a  speaker  says  as  gospel  simply  because  you  do 
"like"  him,  without  reasons  you  can  examine  and  explain. 

You  may  be  reacting  to  nothing  but  his  temperament,  which  he  can  do 
relatively  little  about  and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  character. 
Temperament  is  an  individual's  mode  of  responding  and  is  determined 
largely  by  his  physical  make-up,  especially  by  the  endocrine  glands.  One 
person's  mode  of  responding  may  be  intense  and  quick,  another's  calm  and 
deliberate;  one  individual's  manner  may  be  warm  and  outgoing  even 
toward  strangers,  another's  more  reserved.  Although  you  will  inevitably 
respond  more  readily  to  those  whose  temperament  you  like,  you  should 
try  to  avoid  confusing  temperament  with  character.  If  a  speaker's  mode 
of  reacting  is  quick  and  intense,  it  is  what  he  is  quick  and  intense  about 
that  reveals  his  character.  If  he  is  a  person  of  integrity  and  good  will,  he 
will  react  quickly  and  intensely  against  injustice  and  exploitation.  If  he  is 
cruel  and  destructive,  he  will  be  quick  and  intense  in  his  cruelties. 

As  you  discover  and  become  your  own  real  self,  you  will  also  increase 
your  ability  to  see  the  real  self  of  another  more  readily,  even  when  it  is 
partly  hidden  by  a  false  front.  You  will  come  to  see  that  through  listening 
you  can  learn  something  from  any  speaker  who  has  something  to  teach. 
You  may  be  repelled  by  the  seeming  conceit  of  a  speaker  who  sees  himself 
as  a  giant,  yet  he  may  be  an  expert  in  his  field.  The  apologies  and  self- 
depreciation  of  another  speaker  may  embarrass  you,  but  if  you  listen  you 
may  find  that  he  knows  more  than  he  gives  himself  credit  for.  If  you 
look  beyond  the  cold  shell  of  the  human  mollusk,  you  will  sometimes  see  a 
brilliant  intellect  at  work.  Even  from  the  person  who  seems  only  a  mirror 
reflecting  other  people,  you  may  be  able  to  take  lessons  in  adaptability,  in 
the  avoidance  of  dogmatism.  A  snob  may  be  able  to  awaken  your  interest 
in  areas  of  literature  or  art  or  music  that  had  been  no  part  of  your  own 
private  world  before. 

In  really  listening  to  the  speech  of  others  you  will  not  only  learn  things 
for  yourself  and  about  yourself,  but  you  can  help  others  toward  under- 
standing and  becoming  their  potential  selves.  When  a  speaker  feels  that  he  is 
being  listened  to  with  genuine  interest  and  appreciation,  he  tends  to  drop  any 
defenses  he  has  built  up,  and  to  respond  as  his  real  self.  Through  good  listen- 
ing, both  speaker  and  listener  grow  as  persons. 

Even  though  the  other  person,  like  yourself,  inevitably  reveals  himself 
in  speech  —  soon  or  late  —  you  can  seldom  gauge  all  the  complex  facets  of 
his  personality  in  one  or  even  several  conversations,  discussions,  or  speeches. 
Effective  listening,  like  effective  speaking,  is  a  continuing  process.  Both 
are  vital  parts  of  the  lifelong  business  of  becoming  an  abler  person,  of 
becoming  your  real  self. 
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SUGGESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS  1 

A.    FOR   THINKING 

/.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  come  to  know  and  understand  yourself  is  to  write 
an  autobiography  —  not  just  a  chronological  account  of  your  life  up  to  now,  but 
a  description  and  report  of  your  concept  of  yourself  and  how  you  think  you 
got  it.  Me  and  How  I  Got  This  Way  is  the  title  suggested  for  such  an  auto- 
biography by  the  late  Dean  Ralph  B.  Dennis  of  the  School  of  Speech,  North- 
western University,  in  a  course  he  taught  there.  You  won't  be  able  to  perceive, 
analyze,  or  evaluate  all  the  factors,  but  the  effort  may  enable  you  to  see  yourself 
more  clearly  than  you  ever  have  before. 

2.  What  do  you  call  yourself?  Do  you  think  and  talk  of  yourself  as  a  "type"? 
If  your  parents,  teachers,  or  others  often  called  you  "smart,"  "lazy,"  "stupid," 
"sweet,"  "peculiar,"  or  "a  nuisance,"  what  effect  has  it  had  on  you? 

3.  What  words  or  behavior  of  others  puts  you  on  the  defensive?  Why?  How 
do  you  react  when  you  feel  on  the  defensive? 

4.  How  many  different  "roles"  do  you  "play"?  How  and  how  much  do  they 
differ?  Are  you  "a  different  person"  at  home,  on  a  date,  in  the  dormitory,  and 
in  class?   Which  one  is  you} 


B.    FOR   EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING 

Try  never  to  choose  a  subject  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech  to 
fulfill  an  assignment.  Instead,  make  the  assignment  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
your  experiences,  find  new  meanings,  learn  new  things,  in  the  process  of  devel- 
oping your  potentialities,  growing  into  your  real  self. 

/.  Begin  now  to  welcome,  even  to  seek,  chances  to  speak  outside  class.  The 
chances  will  come  in  other  classes,  at  student  religious  centers,  in  clubs  and 
fraternities,  etc.  When  appropriate,  use  your  class  assignments  for  practice  of 
speeches  to  be  given  outside. 

2.  What  is  your  "philosophy  of  life"?  You  reveal  it  to  other  people  more  or 
less  in  all  that  you  say  and  do.  Can  you  formulate  it  for  yourself  and  then  find 
words  to  communicate  it  to  an  audience?  It  will  change  and  grow,  of  course, 
but  how  would  you  put  it  now? 

5.  Prepare  and  give  a  speech  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  or  on  a  subject 
that  one  of  them  suggests  to  you: 

False  Social  Standards 

If  Christ  Were  to  Return  Today 

My  Childhood  Hero  (or  Heroine) 

The  Kind  of  World  I'd  Like  to  Live  In 

Am  I  My  Brother's  Keeper? 

Young  People  and  Organized  Religion 

What  Is  Moral  Courage? 

What  Is  Conscience? 

What  Popular  Songs  and  Their  Titles  Reveal  about  a  Society 
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4.  Read  all  the  following  quotations  and  think  about  their  meanings.  One  or 
more  may  stir  up  ideas  you'll  want  to  share  in  a  speech. 

I  will  not  let  any  man  reduce  my  soul  to  the  level  of  hatred. 

Booker  T.  Washington 

The  right  to  dissent  and  diversity  is  the  gift  of  an  all-wise  Creator.  If  you 
cherish  this  gift,  your  mind  will  stay  youthful,  no  matter  how  many  years  pass. 
But  if  you  fail  to  use  it,  you  can  be  old  at  twenty.1 

Former  Senator  William  Benton 

Our  mass-media  journalism,  our  collapsing  educational  system,  and  the  in- 
sanities of  the  Madison  Avenue-Hollywood  axis  have  already  put  us  in  sufficient 
danger  of  becoming  a  mindless  generation.2 

John  Ciardi 

Perhaps  the  only  sin  worse  than  snobbishness  is  the  sin  of  sensitiveness,  which 
invents  slights  where  none  were  intended,  and  imagines  affronts  when  good  will 
and  kindliness  were  being  extended. 

Roy  L.  Smith 

Woe  unto  you,  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you. 

Luke  6:26 

It  is  indeed  a  desirable  thing  to  be  well  descended,  but  the  glory  belongs  to 
our  ancestors. 

Plutarch 

Almost  all  absurdity  of  conduct  arises  from  the  imitation  of  those  whom  we 
cannot  resemble. 

Samuel  Johnson 

Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for? 

Robert  Browning 

In  three  words,  I  can  sum  up  everything  I've  learned  about  life.  It  goes  on. 
In  all  the  confusions  of  today,  with  all  our  troubles  ...  all  of  us  become  dis- 
couraged .  .  .  tempted  to  say  this  is  the  end,  the  finish.  But  life  —  it  goes  on.  It 
always  has.  It  always  will.  Don't  forget  that.3 

Robert  Frost 

Begin  at  once  to  live,  and  count  each  day  as  a  separate  life. 

Seneca 

The  psychologist  William  Moulton  Marston  asked  3000  persons:  "What  have 
you  to  live  for?" 

He  was  shocked  to  find  that  94  percent  were  simply  enduring  the  present 
while  they  waited  for  the  future;  waited  for  "something"  to  happen;  waited  for 

^•From  "Dare  to  be  Different!"  Family  Weekly  Magazine,  October  2,  1955. 

2  From  "The  Morality  of  Poetry,"  Saturday  Review,  March  30,  1957. 

3  From  "Robert  Frost's  Secret,"  by  Ray  Josephs,  This  Week  Magazine,  September  5, 
1954. 
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children  to  grow  up  and  leave  home;  waited  for  next  year;  waited  for  another 
time  to  take  a  long-dreamed-about  trip;  waited  for  someone  to  die;  waited  for 
tomorrow  without  realizing  that  all  anyone  ever  has  is  today  because  yesterday 
is  gone  and  tomorrow  never  comes.4 

Douglas  Lurton 

C.    FOR    DISCUSSION 

Throughout  history,  men  have  asked  themselves  and  each  other,  "What  is 
happiness?  How  can  it  be  obtained?"  New  insights  and  points  of  view  can 
come  through  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  opinions.  In  preparing  for  class  dis- 
cussion, a  panel,  or  a  symposium,  read  carefully  the  following  statements  about 
happiness.  They  may  help  you  clarify  your  own  thinking. 

Happiness  is  the  glow  that  attends  the  integration  of  the  person  while  pur- 
suing or  contemplating  the  attainment  of  goals.  The  state  of  happiness  is  not 
itself  a  motivating  force  but  a  by-product  of  otherwise  motivated  activity.5 

Gordon  H.  Allport 

Ask  yourself  whether  you  are  happy,  and  you  cease  to  be  so. 

John  Stuart  Mill 

Happiness  is  the  indication  that  man  has  found  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
human  existence:  the  productive  realization  of  his  potentialities  and  thus,  simul- 
taneously, being  one  with  the  world  and  preserving  the  integrity  of  his  self.6 

Erich  Fromm 

No  matter  what  looms  ahead,  if  you  can  eat  today,  enjoy  the  sunlight  today, 
mix  good  cheer  with  friends  today,  enjoy  it  and  bless  God  for  it.  Do  not  look 
back  on  happiness  —  or  dream  of  it  in  the  future.  You  are  only  sure  of  today; 
do  not  let  yourself  be  cheated  out  of  it. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 

The  happiest  people  are  those  who  think  the  most  interesting  thoughts.  Those 
who  decide  to  use  leisure  as  a  means  of  mental  development,  who  love  good 
music,  good  books,  good  pictures,  good  company,  good  conversation,  are  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world.  And  they  are  not  only  happy  in  themselves,  they 
are  the  cause  of  happiness  in  others. 

William  Lyon  Phelps 

One  thing  I  know:  the  only  ones  among  you  who  will  be  really  happy  are 
those  who  will  have  sought  and  found  how  to  serve. 

Albert  Schweitzer 

True  happiness  comes  to  him  who  does  his  work  well,  followed  by  a  relaxing 
and  refreshing  period  of  rest.  True  happiness  comes  from  the  right  amount  of 
work  for  the  day. 

Lin  Yutang 

4  From  The  Tower  of  Positive  Living.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 

5  From  Becoming.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1955. 

6  From  Man  for  Himself.  New  York:  Rinehart  and  Company,  1947. 
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Curiosity  is  certainly  one  of  the  chief  guarantees  of  life's  enjoyment.  And  the 
older  one  grows  the  more  vitally  necessary  it  is  to  preserve  one's  curiosity. 
Middle  age  begins  with  its  decline,  and  the  first  failure  of  curiosity  you  detect  in 
yourself  must  be  jumped  upon  ruthlessly. 

Compton  Mackenzie 

Real  joy  comes  not  from  ease  or  riches  or  from  the  praise  of  men,  but  from 
doing  something  worth  while. 

Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell 

Happiness  is  a  perfume  you  cannot  pour  on  others  without  getting  a  few  drops 
on  yourself. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

D.    FOR   ORAL   READING 

Read  all  the  selections  that  follow.  Prepare  and  read  one  of  them  to  the  class. 

PRAYER  7 

God,  though  this  life  is  but  a  wraith, 

Although  we  know  not  what  we  use, 
Although  we  grope  with  little  faith, 

Give  me  the  heart  to  fight  —  and  lose. 

Ever  insurgent  let  me  be, 

Make  me  more  daring  than  devout; 
From  sleek  contentment  keep  me  free, 

And  fill  me  with  a  buoyant  doubt. 

Open  my  eyes  to  visions  girt 

With  beauty,  and  with  wonder  lit  — 
But  let  me  always  see  the  dirt, 

And  all  that  spawn  that  die  in  it. 

Open  my  ears  to  music;  let 

Me  thrill  with  Spring's  first  flutes  and  drums  — 
But  never  let  me  dare  forget 

The  bitter  ballads  of  the  slums. 

From  compromise  and  things  half-done, 
Keep  me,  with  stern  and  stubborn  pride. 

And  when,  at  last,  the  fight  is  won, 
God,  keep  me  still  unsatisfied. 

Louis  Untermeyer 

7  From  Selected  Poems  and  Parodies  of  Louis  Untermeyer.  Copyright,  1935,  by  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc. 
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WHAT  CAN  I  DO? 

What  can  I  do?  I  can  talk  out  when  others  are  silent.  I  can  say  man 
when  others  say  money.  I  can  stay  up  when  others  are  asleep.  I  can  keep 
on  working  when  others  have  stopped  to  play.  I  can  give  life  big  mean- 
ings when  others  give  life  little  meanings.  I  can  say  love  when  others  say 
hate.  I  can  say  every  man  when  others  say  one  man.  I  can  try  events  by 
a  hard  test  when  others  try  it  by  an  easy  test.  What  can  I  do?  I  can  give 
myself  to  life  when  other  men  refuse  themselves  to  life. 

Horace  Traubel 

PRAYERS    OF    STEEL  8 

Lay  me  on  an  anvil,  O  God! 

Beat  me  and  hammer  me  into  a  crowbar. 

Let  me  pry  loose  old  walls; 

Let  me  lift  and  loosen  old  foundations. 

Lay  me  on  an  anvil,  O  God! 
Beat  me  and  hammer  me  into  a  steel  spike. 
Drive  me  into  the  girders  that  hold  a  skyscraper  together. 
Take  red-hot  rivets  and  fasten  me  into  the  central  girders. 
Let  me  be  the  great  nail  holding  a  skyscraper  through  blue  nights  into  white 
stars. 

Carl  Sandburg 

WHAT  IS  A  MINORITY? 

What  is  a  minority?  The  chosen  heroes  of  this  earth  have  been  in  the 
minority.  There  is  not  a  social,  political,  or  religious  privilege  that  you 
enjoy  today  that  was  not  bought  for  you  by  the  blood  and  tears  and  patient 
sufferings  of  the  minority.  It  is  the  minority  that  have  vindicated  humanity 
in  every  struggle.  It  is  the  minority  that  have  come  out  as  iconoclasts  to 
beat  down  the  Dagans  their  fathers  have  worshipped  —  the  old  abuses  of 
society.  It  is  the  minority  that  have  stood  in  the  van  of  every  moral  con- 
flict, and  achieved  all  that  is  noble  in  the  history  of  the  world.  You  will 
find  that  each  generation  has  been  always  busy  in  gathering  up  the  scat- 
tered ashes  of  the  martyred  heroes  of  the  past,  to  deposit  them  in  the  golden 
urn  of  a  nation's  history. 

Minority!  If  a  man  stand  up  for  the  right,  though  the  right  be  on  the 
scaffold,  while  the  wrong  sits  in  the  seat  of  government;  if  he  stand  for 
the  right,  though  he  eat  with  the  right  and  truth  a  wretched  crust;  if  he 
walk  with  obloquy  and  scorn  in  the  by-lanes  and  streets,  while  falsehood 

8  From  Cornhuskers,  by  Carl  Sandburg.  Copyright,  191 8,  by  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany. 
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and  wrong  ruffle  it  in  silken  attire  —  let  him  remember  that  wherever  the 
j  right  and  truth  are,  there  are  always  "troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels"  gath- 
ering round  him,  and  God  Himself  stands  within  the  dim  future  and  keeps 
watch  over  His  own!  If  a  man  stands  for  the  right  and  the  truth,  though 
every  man's  finger  be  pointed  at  him,  though  every  woman's  lip  be  curled 
at  him  in  scorn,  he  stands  in  a  majority,  for  God  and  good  angels  are  with 
him,  and  greater  are  they  that  are  for  him  than  all  they  that  be  against  him! 


John  B.  Gough 


FROM    CYRANO   DE   BERGERAC  9 


What  would  you  have  me  do? 
Seek  for  the  patronage  of  some  great  man, 
And  like  a  creeping  vine  on  a  tall  tree 
Crawl  upward,  where  I  cannot  stand  alone? 
No,  thank  you!   Dedicate,  as  others  do, 
Poems  to  pawnbrokers?   Be  a  buffoon 
In  the  vile  hope  of  teasing  out  a  smile 
On  some  cold  face?   No,  thank  you!   Eat  a  toad 
For  breakfast  every  morning?   Make  my  knees 
Callous,  and  cultivate  a  supple  spine,  — 
Wear  out  my  belly  grovelling  in  the  dust? 
No,  thank  you!    Scratch  the  back  of  any  swine 
That  roots  up  gold  for  me?  Tickle  the  horns 
Of  Mammon  with  my  left  hand,  while  my  right 
Too  proud  to  know  his  partner's  business, 
Takes  in  the  fee?  No,  thank  you!   Use  the  fire 
God  gave  me  to  burn  incense  all  day  long 
Under  the  nose  of  wood  and  stone?   No,  thank  you! 
Shall  I  go  leaping  into  ladies'  laps 
And  licking  fingers?  —  or  —  to  change  the  form  — 
Navigating  with  madrigals  for  oars, 
My  sails  full  of  the  sighs  of  dowagers? 
No,  thank  you!   Publish  verses  at  my  own 
Expense?   No,  thank  you!   Be  the  patron  saint 
Of  a  small  group  of  literary  souls 
Who  dine  together  every  Tuesday?  No 
I  thank  you!   Shall  I  labor  night  and  day 
To  build  a  reputation  on  one  song, 
And  never  write  another?   Shall  I  find 
True  genius  only  among  Geniuses, 
Palpitate  over  little  paragraphs, 

9  From  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  by  Edmond  Rostand,  trans,  by  Brian  Hooker.   Copy- 
right, 1923,  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
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And  struggle  to  insinuate  my  name 

Into  the  columns  of  the  Mercury? 

No,  thank  you!    Calculate,  scheme,  be  afraid, 

Love  more  to  make  a  visit  than  a  poem, 

Seek  introductions,  favors,  influences?  — 

No,  thank  you!   No,  I  thank  you!   And  again 

I  thank  you!  —  But  .  .  . 

To  sing,  to  laugh,  to  dream, 
To  walk  in  my  own  way  and  be  alone, 
Free;  with  an  eye  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
A  voice  that  means  manhood  —  to  cock  my  hat 
Where  I  choose  —  At  a  word,  a  Yes,  a  No, 
To  fight  —  or  write.  To  travel  any  road 
Under  the  sun,  under  the  stars,  nor  doubt 
If  fame  or  fortune  lie  beyond  the  bourne  — 
Never  to  make  a  line  I  have  not  heard 
In  my  own  heart;  yet,  with  all  modesty 
To  say:  "My  soul,  be  satisfied  with  flowers, 
With  fruit,  with  weeds  even;  but  gather  them 
In  the  one  garden  you  may  call  your  own." 
So,  when  I  win  some  triumph,  by  some  chance, 
Render  no  share  to  Caesar  —  in  a  word, 
I  am  too  proud  to  be  a  parasite, 
And  if  my  nature  wants  the  germ  that  grows 
Towering  to  heaven  like  the  mountain  pine, 
Or  like  the  oak,  sheltering  multitudes  — 
I  stand,  not  high  it  may  be  —  but  alone! 

Edmond  Rostand 

THE  BLESSED 

From  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 
Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 
Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they 
shall  be  filled. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 

Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. 

Matthew  5:3-9 
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THE   ADVENTUROUS   LIFE  10 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  only  life  worth  living  at  any  time  in  any 
age  is  the  adventurous  life.  Now,  by  the  adventurous  life  I  mean  primarily 
a  life  that  has  a  capacity  to  be  different.  I  mean  a  life  that  is  willing  to  cut 
loose  from  the  past  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  that  will  take  chances  in 
casting  off  from  old  traditions  and  old  techniques.  I  mean  by  the  adven- 
turous life  a  life  unwilling  to  remain  tied  up  in  any  port,  preferring  to  ride 
the  high  seas  in  search  of  fairer  lands  —  a  life  that  finds  serenity  in  growth. 

Of  such  a  life  the  dominant  characteristic  is  that*  it  is  unafraid.  It  has 
banished  the  word  "fear"  from  its  vocabulary.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  un- 
afraid of  what  other  people  think.  Like  Columbus,  it  dares  not  only  to 
assert  a  belief  but  to  live  it  in  the  face  of  contrary  opinion.  It  builds  its 
house  back  from  the  road,  hidden  by  a  grove  of  trees.  It  is  not  deterred  by 
considerations  of  propriety  from  voting  for  the  La  Follettes  of  the  world. 
It  does  not  adapt  either  its  pace  or  its  objectives  to  the  pace  and  objectives 
of  its  neighbors.  It  does  not  fear  solitude,  either  physical  or  intellectual. 
It  is  not  afraid  of  standing  before  a  flower  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time  and 
dreaming  dreams  that  have  no  practical  meaning.  It  thinks  its  own  thoughts, 
it  reads  its  own  books,  it  develops  its  own  hobbies,  it  establishes  its  own 
standards,  it  is  governed  by  its  own  conscience.  It  mortgages  the  integrity 
of  its  mind  to  no  political  party,  to  no  ecclesiastical  organization,  to  no 
group  whatsoever.  Its  mind  is  its  own;  its  loyalties  are  self-selected,  and  it 
is  its  own  court  of  last  resort.  The  herd  may  graze  where  it  pleases  or  stam- 
pede when  it  pleases,  but  he  who  lives  the  adventurous  life  will  remain  un- 
afraid when  he  finds  himself  alone. 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick 

THE    ELEVENTH    COMMANDMENT  n 


When  Moses  came  down  from  the  mountain  and  the  cloud, 

He  came  alone  down  the  rocks,  and  there  alone  a  while, 

The  air  above  him  empty  and  all  still,  he  stood. 

There  had  been  trumpets  in  the  fire,  but  he  was  whole. 

He  was  Moses,  older  than  old,  remembering  what  he  saw, 

Saying  to  himself,  a  white  light  in  his  face, 

What  he  must  say  to  the  people,  remembering  the  law. 


10  From  "Middletown  —  and  the  Way  Out,"  by  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  in  Modern 
Speeches  on  Basic  Issues.  Copyright,  1939,  by  Lew  Sarett  and  William  Trufant  Foster. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

11  From  The  Eleventh  Commandment,  by  John  Holmes.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Poem,  1956, 
Harvard  University.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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He  had  been  up  there  a  long  time  hearing  what  he  heard. 
He  had  carried  up  there  all  he  had  ever  known. 
Now  he  must  utter  before  and  after  God's  word 
What  both  knew.   And  shining,  Moses  went  down. 
He  read  from  the  last  tablet  the  last  word:  Listen. 
Those  who  were  to  be  the  new  world  heard  the  law, 
And  Moses  began  again,  with  the  first  word:  Listen. 


ii 

Time  passed  (you  can  hear  time  passing)  and  men  begat, 
But  not  daughters  with  hearing,  nor  sons  with  ears. 
Oh,  a  few  musicians  and  poets.  But  most  forgot, 
And  the  generations  became  lookers-at,  and  seers. 
Lost,  lost,  all  the  shouts  and  the  lovely  saying. 
Sound  of  the  wind  in  olives.  Birds,  and  children. 
The  shepherd's  whistle,  the  priests  at  noon  praying. 

A  world-gale  blows.   He  who  has  ears,  let  him  hear. 
Under  the  roof  of  the  day  our  history  moves, 
Moving  away  in  the  corridors,  or  trampling  near. 
Memory  murmurs  in  all  the  rooms.  The  sound  lives. 
Sound  is  a  living  thing.  Life  speaks  to  be  heard. 
At  the  windows  it  comes  in,  we  are  the  openings 
To  the  wind  on  us,  over  and  over  us  poured. 


IV 

It  is  not  enough  that  one's  own  inner  voice 
Make  of  one's  life  a  lifelong  monotone. 
I,  me,  mine,  to-for-because-of  me,  rejoice 
A  man  but  little,  then  less,  less,  and  none. 
What  does  he  hear  for  news  who  has  only  heard 
From  his  own  island?   It  is  a  treasure  of  dust 
On  the  wind  when  he  unlocks  his  word-hoard. 

Moses'  commandment  opens  the  world's  mouth 

To  utter  the  memory  of  life.  One  listener 

Is  man  multiplied,  man  taking  in  time's  breath 

To  be  in  one  body  ancestor  and  heir. 

He  owes  one  duty  thus:  attention.   Man 

If  he  means  to  live  shall  hold  his  whole  mind 

At  ready  awake.  With  this  the  law  began. 
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So  Moses  brought  the  eleventh  commandment  down, 

Knowing  his  will  stir,  his  blood  hasten 

That  the  word  be  said  aloud,  the  word  be  known, 

That  on  it  all  men  might  take  hold  and  fasten 

On  it,  and  hear  it  in  all  tongues:  Listen. 

He  lifted  the  tablets  up  before  them  saying 

The  word  that  gave  them  all  words:  Listen. 

John  Holmes 

D.    FOR    PRIVATE    READING 
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E.    FOR    LISTENING 

Your  speech  class  offers  more  than  an  opportunity  to  increase  your  skill  in 
speaking.  Through  really  listening  to  the  speeches  and  readings  of  your  class- 
mates you  can  acquire  information  about  a  wide  variety  of  things,  you  can  "see" 
places  you've  never  actually  visited,  you  can  "know"  people  you've  never  met, 
you  can  vicariously  experience  many  adventures  you've  never  had  in  the  flesh. 
You  can  learn  to  understand  how  things  look  from  the  other  person's  point  of 
view,  how  others  feel,  what  makes  them  tick.  You  can  deepen  and  expand 
your  own  private  world. 


GROWING  1 

IN   CONFIDENCE  fi 

AND   POISE 


when  you  enrolled  in  this  course  you  probably  hoped  that  it  would  help 
you  to  gain  self-confidence  and  poise,  especially  in  speaking  and  reading 
publicly.  This  is  a  realistic  expectation.  In  a  survey  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Speech  Association  of  America  and  reported  by  its  chair- 
man, Professor  Donald  E.  Hargis,  65.2  per  cent  of  the  instructors  answering 
a  questionnaire  said  that  their  students  had  shown  growth  in  self-confidence 
during  their  beginning  speech  courses.  In  addition,  9.3  per  cent  reported 
"improved  attitudes  toward  speaking,"  3.1  per  cent  observed  "a  greater 
desire  to  speak,"  and  9.8  per  cent  said  their  students  had  shown  "social  and 
emotional  growth."  Since  these  latter  results  are  so  closely  allied  to  self- 
confidence,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  84.7  per  cent  of  the  teach- 
ers had  observed  significant  growth  in  self-confidence  and  poise  among 
their  students  in  the  basic  course  in  speech.1 

Growth  in  confidence  is  inseparable  from  growth  of  the  whole  person. 
It  isn't  a  magic  coat  one  can  buy  and  put  on;  such  a  coat  might,  like  the  ' 
Emperor's  new  clothes,  fool  some  people;  but  there  would  always  be  some  I 
with  as  keen  eyes  as  the  child  in  the  fairy  tale.    Self-confidence  depends 
upon  the  self;  it  grows  with  self-awareness  and  self-realization. 

False  self-pictures,  rigid  categorizations  of  oneself,  are  the  greatest  ob- 

1  "The  First  Course  in  Speech,"  The  Speech  Teacher,  V,  1  (January,  1956),  p.  31. 
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Through  the  right  kind  of  ex- 
perience, proper  evaluation  of 
the  situation,  and  free,  self- 
motivated  bodily  action,  you 
gain  confidence  and  poise. 


stacks  to  self-confidence.  But  even  if  you  have  a  true  and  healthy  self- 
concept  you  may  not  now  feel  as  confident  in  public  speaking  and  reading 
as  you  wish  to  feel.  You  may  find  it  hard  to  speak  before  an  audience. 
If  so,  you  may  be  sure  you  are  in  the  same  boat  with  most  of  your  class- 
mates and  with  many  other  people. 

There  are  five  ways  in  which  you  can  grow  in  self-confidence:  (i)  By 
preparing  fully  and  carefully  for  speech  situations;  (2)  Through  under- 
standing the  natural  tensions  you  feel  in  speaking  publicly;  (3)  Through 
thinking  and  feeling  your  way  toward  attitudes  and  evaluations  that  gen- 
erate confidence;  (4)  Through  using  free,  self-motivated  bodily  action  in 
speech;  and  (5)  Through  the  right  kind  of  speaking  experience. 

In  Chapter  4  you  found  suggestions  for  planning  and  preparing  your 
early  speeches,  discussions,  and  readings.  This  chapter  will  deal  with  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  ways  of  gaining  confidence.  Experience  will 
come,  and  will  be  the  kind  from  which  you  can  learn  if  you  will  welcome 
each  class  assignment  and  each  outside  opportunity  to  speak  as  a  chance 
to  grow  in  self-confidence  and  poise  and  to  realize  your  potentialities  as 
a  speaker. 
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1  8  6         ATTACKING  THE  BASIC  PROBLEMS 

PHYSIOLOGICAL    FACTORS    IN    TENSION 

When  you  encounter  what  you  perceive  and  evaluate  as  a  critical  situa- 
tion —  your  house  on  fire,  a  car  coming  toward  you  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  road,  a  member  of  your  family  taken  suddenly  ill  —  your  body  re- 
sponds quickly,  by  heightened  glandular,  visceral,  and  muscular  activity. 
Your  adrenal  glands  release  secretions  into  your  bloodstream  that  increase 
your  physical  powers  enormously.  Extra  sugar  is  deposited  in  your  veins 
and  your  pancreas  discharges  extra  insulin  to  turn  the  sugar  into  energy. 
Your  heart  beats  faster,  you  breathe  faster,  your  blood  circulates  oxygen 
and  energy  faster.  These  heightened  internal  activities  appear  in  heightened 
outward  signs,  such  as  a  flushed  face  and  perspiration.  But  they  also  appear 
in  heightened  powers:  mental  quickness,  resourcefulness,  muscular  strength 
and  agility.  You  develop  intellectual  and  physical  powers  you  don't  know 
you  have  except  in  an  emergency. 

To  some  extent  this  is  what  happens  also  when  you  play  the  solo  part 
in  a  concert,  play  golf  with  a  gallery  watching,  or  stand  before  an  audi- 
ence to  speak.  Your  body  reacts  to  your  perception  and  evaluation  of  the 
situation  much  as  it  does  when  you  face  any  other  "crisis."  Nature  pre- 
pares you  physically,  emotionally,  and  mentally  to  meet  the  situation. 
Nature  gives  you  "a  shot  in  the  arm." 

Tension  as  an  Asset.  Nervous  tension  is  natural  and  is  good  when  it 
is  understood,  controlled,  and  used  productively.  It  provides  you  with 
more  energy,  more  potential  power  in  thinking  and  speaking  than  you 
ordinarily  have.  On  a  dark  night  in  a  melon  patch,  when  the  owner  ap- 
pears with  a  shotgun,  a  boy  runs  faster  than  he  may  ever  run  again  except 
under  equal  pressure.  When  your  own  body  jumps  into  high  gear  you 
can  think  better  and  speak  better  —  if  you  perceive  and  evaluate  the  situ- 
ation properly  and  learn  to  use  the  extra  power  you  have  in  constructive 
ways. 

You  shouldn't  be  afraid  of  most  nervous  tension;  you  should  welcome  it. 
Directed  into  the  right  channels,  it  is  priceless.  In  fact,  a  speaker  who  goes 
to  the  platform  feeling  as  casual  as  when  relaxing  at  home  will  find  it  hard 
to  generate  interest  and  enthusiasm  either  in  himself  or  in  his  audience. 
His  own  passivity  will  quickly  infect  his  listeners.  Instead  of  being  able 
to  think  more  clearly  or  more  "objectively,"  he  may  find  that  he  has  little 
energy  to  think  with  at  all. 

If  you  understand  what  is  happening  to  you  when  your  heart  begins  to 
beat  faster,  if  you  know  why  it's  happening,  if  you  free  yourself  from  any 
tendency  to  make-*  false  evaluations  of  the  speech  situation  and  instead  ac- 
quire helpful  attitudes  —  and  if  you  will  learn  to  use  the  surge  of  power 
in  free,  self-motivated  bodily  action  —  your  fears  and  anxiety  will  disap- 
pear after  you  have  begun  to  speak.  You  will  discover  through  your  own 
experience  that  Norman  Thomas  was  right  when  he  said,  ".  .  .  One  shiv- 
ers on  the  brink  of  speech  as  before  diving  into  cold  water.   But,  once  in, 
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the  speech,  like  the  water,  is  bracing."  2   When  you  have  learned  this  for 
yourself,  you  can  control  the  anxiety  you  feel  before  later  speeches. 

VALUATIONS    AND     CONFIDENCE 

When  you  are  talking  with  your  family  and  close  friends  you  probably 
feel  no  lack  of  poise.  If  you  get  into  an  argument  about  something  that 
really  matters  to  you  —  subsidizing  football  players,  perhaps,  or  the  moral 
standards  of  college  students  —  you  probably  get  all  steamed  up.  Your 
voice  gets  louder  and  more  intense,  your  body  becomes  more  actively 
alive,  your  heart  beats  faster.  You  aren't  aware  of  it  but  your  blood  pres- 
sure goes  up  and  other  physiological  changes  occur. 

But  you  aren't  afraid.  Why  not?  Basically  the  same  things  are  hap- 
pening to  you  physiologically  that  happen  when  you  get  up  to  speak  in 
public.  What's  the  difference? 

One  difference  lies  in  the  way  you  see  the  two  situations  and  feel  about 
them.  Without  actually  saying  the  word  to  yourself,  you  characterize  the 
informal  situation  as  a  "challenge."  You  welcome  it.  Meeting  the  chal- 
lenge is  stimulating,  because  you  feel  confident  you  can  meet  it. 

Another  difference  is  that  in  the  informal  situation  it  seldom  occurs  to 
you  to  worry  about  what  your  family  and  friends  will  think  of  you.  Even 
if  you  should  get  out  on  a  logical  limb,  even  if  everybody  else  disagrees 
with  you,  you  know  it  won't  make  any  real  difference  in  their  respect  and 
liking  for  you.  You  are  not  defending  your  view  of  yourself;  your  atten- 
tion is  focused,  not  on  yourself,  but  on  the  ideas  you're  trying  to  get  across 
and  on  the  people  you're  trying  to  get  them  over  to. 

AULTY   EVALUATIONS   THAT   BLOCK 
ONF1DENCE 

But  you  may  not  see  and  judge  the  public  situation  so  clearly  and  accu- 
rately. You  may  make  any  one  of  several  common  mistakes  in  judging  it. 

i.  If  you  analyze  the  speech  situation  accurately,  you'll  realize  that  your 
audience  consists  of  other  people  who  are  pretty  much  like  you  —  friendly, 
willing  to  give  you  the  breaks,  eager  to  have  you  speak  well;  that  in  the 
classroom  all  are  learners,  all  are  in  the  same  boat,  and  much  the  same  con- 
ditions prevail  for  all.  You  know  you're  in  no  physical  danger;  nobody's 
going  to  throw  eggs  or  tomatoes.  Then  what's  the  worst  that  could  hap- 
pen? You  could  blank  out,  you  could  have  to  start  your  speech  or  reading 
all  over  again.  Would  your  life  be  ruined?  Would  anybody  really  think 
you  a  failure?  Or  wouldn't  your  audience,  instead,  admire  your  courage 
in  starting  over? 


2  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  .  .  .  New  York:  Hermitage  House,  1955,  pp. 
80-81. 
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2.  A  false  idea  of  success  may  be  a  factor  in  anxiety.  If  you  think  in 
terms  of  complete  success  or  utter  failure,  you  handicap  yourself  tragically. 
One  of  the  few  things  known  with  certainty  about  human  life  is  that 
growth  is  never  completed;  it  is  always  in  process.  As  we  saw  in  Chap- 
ter 5,  too  keen  a  hunger  for  perfection  leads  to  frustration  and  to  the 
stunting  of  your  potentialities,  not  to  their  realization. 

If  you  prepare  carefully  for  each  speech  situation,  and  if,  each  time, 
you  communicate  the  meanings  you  intend  a  little  more  effectively  than 
before,  you  are  succeeding.  Suppose  that  for  some  reason  you  don't  reach 
even  that  reasonable  goal  now  and  then?  Try  to  analyze  the  causes  of 
your  difficulty  and  avoid  them  next  time.  It  is  only  through  making  and 
correcting  mistakes  that  people  learn.  To  be  human  is  to  fail  sometimes. 
Learning  to  handle  failure  with  wisdom  and  courage  is  part  of  your  growth 
as  an  able  person. 

3.  It  isn't  fear  of  some  immediate  threat  but  "being  afraid  of  being 
afraid"  that  usually  causes  trouble  in  speaking.  The  response  is  not  to  a 
situation  that  exists  and  must  be  coped  with,  but  to  one's  projection  of  an 
old  fear  into  a  new  situation.  It's  perfectly  normal  to  react  to  an  imme- 
diate threat  —  even  to  a  threat  to  one's  concept  of  himself.  If  you  didn't 
feel  some  tension  in  addressing  an  audience  of  five  hundred  for  the  first 
time,  you  probably  ought  to  have  a  medical  check-up.  But  to  feel  upset 
and  fearful  away  from  the  situation  is  what  doesn't  make  sense. 

Irving  J.  Lee  told  a  story  about  his  young  son  that  illustrates  this  point: 

David  was  bitten  by  a  squirrel  and  the  pediatrician  prescribed  14  daily  anti- 
rabies  shots.  The  first  day  he  cried  only  when  the  needle  entered  his  arm.  The 
second  day  he  was  reluctant  to  enter  the  doctor's  office.  The  third  day  he  cried 
on  entering  the  building.  The  fourth  day  he  did  not  want  to  leave  home  saying, 
"Mommie,  I  won't  have  a  shot  today." 

His  mother,  now  aware  of  the  extension  of  his  fear-feeling  began  prophylaxis 
on  the  secondary  infection.  She  explained  thus: 

"Yes,  David,  you  will  have  a  shot  today,  but  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  When 
the  doctor  takes  your  arm,  it  hurts  and  you  want  to  cry.  That's  all  right.  You 
may  cry  when  it  hurts.  But  does  it  hurt  now?  Does  it  hurt  when  we  ride  in  the 
car  and  park  in  the  lot?  Does  it  hurt  when  we  go  into  the  building  through  the 
revolving  door?  Does  it  hurt  then?  No.  You  don't  need  to  cry  when  we  push 
the  door  round  and  round.  You  can  laugh  then.  Does  it  hurt  when  we  sit  in  the 
doctor's  waiting  room  and  read  the  picture  books?  Does  it  hurt  when  the  doctor 
takes  your  arm?  Yes,  that  hurts.  Then  you  cry.  When  he's  all  finished  you 
don't  need  to  cry  any  more.  And  it  hurts  only  a  minute.  So  you  can  cry  for 
just  a  minute." 

David  seemed  to  get  it.  Enroute  that  day  his  Mother  asked  from  time  to  time, 
"Does  it  hurt  now?"  He  even  laughed  when  he  said  "No."  During  the  remain- 
ing 10  days  he  cried  only  when  the  needle  hit  him.3 

;  "On  Being  Afraid  of  Being  Afraid,"  Childhood  Education,  XXVIII,  5,  January,  1952. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Lee  and  die  Association  for  Childhood  Education  Inter- 
national. 
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If  you  find  yourself  tense  when  you  get  up  to  speak  —  when  "the  needle 
hits"  —  congratulate  yourself  on  being  normal!  But  don't  drag  out  your 
old  needles.  Suppose  you  did  forget  your  part  in  the  Sunday  School  pag- 
eant when  you  were  ten?  Suppose  you  did  stumble  a  bit  in  giving  the 
welcome  address  at  your  high  school  commencement?  So  what?  You've 
changed  a  lot  since  then;  your  audience  isn't  the  same  audience;  the  speech 
situation  is  different. 

4.  An  exaggerated  concern  with  what  others  think  of  you  and  the  im- 
pression you're  making  can  be  an  immense  factor  in  lack  of  confidence 
and  poise.  Too  often  this  concern  isn't  for  intrinsic  worth  but  for  window- 
dressing:  "personality"  in  the  superficial  sense;  clothes  and  manners,  not 
in  the  sense  of  appropriateness  and  good  taste  but  of  current  fashion.  Anx- 
iety is  inevitable  for  the  person  who  doesn't  know  what  he  likes  until  he 
gets  his  cues  from  "the  gang,"  who  doesn't  know  what  he  believes  until  his 
fraternity  tells  him,  or  who  doesn't  know  his  own  value  until  the  price  is 
set  by  his  friends.  ■" 

It  is  human  and  good  to  want  to  be  liked  and  respected  by  those  one 
likes  and  respects.  In  fact,  it  is  essential  to  the  development  of  one's  capac- 
ity for  loving  and  helping  others  and  for  the  happiness  that  goes  with  it. 
But  being  liked  and  respected  depends  in  the  long  run  upon  self-respect, 
growth  as  an  able  person,  and  the  genuineness  of  one's  regard  for  others. 

5.  Thinking  of  public  speaking  or  reading  as  a  "performance"  some- 
times contributes  to  a  sense  of  inadequacy  and  anxiety.  But  one  has  only 
to  listen  to  the  most  influential  and  respected  public  speakers  and  readers 
today  to  realize  that  exhibitory  oratory  and  "elocution"  no  longer  appeal 
to  most  people.  Simplicity  and  directness  make  for  effective  communica- 
tion, whether  the  audience  is  one  person  or  ten  thousand.  Talking  uoith 
people,  not  at  them,  promotes  self-confidence  and  poise. 

6.  Thinking  of  public  speech  as  a  competition  is  sometimes  a  cause  of 
anxiety.  Remember  that  it  is  yourself,  your  own  potentialities,  that  you 
are  developing.  Learning  to  speak  and  read  effectively  isn't  a  contest  with 
other  people.  You  aren't  working  for  gold  stars  or  a  silver  cup.  Listen  at- 
tentively to  your  classmates  when  they  speak;  you  can  learn  much  from 
them.  But  don't  imitate  or  compete  with  them.  You  are  yourself;  your 
own  best  way  of  speaking  is  what  you  want  to  achieve. 

iTTlTUDES   THAT   PROMOTE   CONFIDENCE 

To  acquire  self-confidence  a  speaker  must  shift  his  attention  from  his 
anxiety  to  the  ideas  he  wants  to  communicate  and  to  the  listeners  he  wants 
to  communicate  them  to.  Three  attitudes  will  help:  (1)  the  Eager-to-Share 
attitude;  (2)  the  Will-to-Fight  attitude;  and  (3)  the  Speaking-for-a-Cause 
attitude. 

The  Eager-to-Share  Attitude.  When  you  choose  subjects  for  speeches 
or  selections  for  oral  reading  that  fill  you  with  enthusiasm,  you  tend  to 
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be  free  of  anxiety.  You're  eager  to  get  at  your  subject  or  your  reading; 
you  are  intent,  not  on  yourself,  but  on  sharing  your  interests  with  others. 
If  you  not  only  possess  knowledge  but  are  in  some  degree  possessed  by  it, 
you  are  likely  to  be  too  engrossed  in  sharing  your  enthusiasm  with  your 
audience  to  be  unhappily  self-conscious. 

The  Will-to-Fight  Attitude.  If  nothing  else  works,  this  is  the  attitude  to 
take.  A  speech  can  be  a  battle,  there's  no  denying  that.  The  speaker  fights 
for  self-control  and  for  the  attention  and  interest  of  his  audience.  If  he  is 
afraid,  the  sooner  he  faces  that  fact  and  does  something  about  it,  the  better. 
He  should  say  to  himself,  "O.K.,  this  is  a  fight.  Sooner  or  later  I  have  to 
master  this  fear  if  I  am  ever  to  be  the  best  I  can  as  a  human  being.  If  I  don't 
make  this  fight  right  here  and  now  I  may  fix  the  habit  of  running  away 
from  all  situations  that  fill  me  with  apprehension.  I  have  nothing  to  fear 
but  fear  itself.  I'll  whip  that  fear  —  right  now!" 

If  a  speaker  goes  before  his  audience  with  this  will  to  fight,  and  makes 
repeated  efforts  for  self-mastery,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  he 
makes  gains  in  courage  and  in  poise.  From  a  dozen  cues  the  audience  knows 
that  he  is  determined  to  win.  The  audience  respects  him  for  this  will  to 
fight.  Little  by  little,  he  acquires  a  more  serene  and  less  outwardly  aggres- 
sive courage,  in  place  of  the  desperate  courage  of  his  early  efforts. 

This  attitude,  it  is  true,  tends  toward  excessive  belligerence  which  may 
antagonize  an  audience.  It  is  advocated,  therefore,  only  for  a  beginner 
who  must  fight  fear  or  resign  himself  to  cowardice.  As  he  grows  in  power, 
he  should  enter  the  lists  still  inwardly  governed  by  the  will  to  fight  but 
outwardly  pleasant  and  at  ease.  Such  power  can  be  achieved,  not  through 
reading  books,  memorizing  rules,  practicing  gestures,  or  swallowing  pills, 
but  only  through  wrestling  repeatedly  with  tough  problems.  There  is  no 
easy  road.  This  way  prepares  a  man  not  only  to  face  audiences,  but  to  meet 
other  situations  in  which  he  has  to  come  to  grips  with  himself  and  life. 

The  Speaking-for-a-Cause  Attitude.  When  a  speaker  is  eager  to  speak  for 
a  cause,  an  issue,  a  principle,  or  an  institution,  he  is  truly  girded  for  battle. 
When  he  is  not  only  eager  to  share  his  knowledge  but  also  his  devotion  to 
a  cause,  he  is  likely  to  lose  his  fears  in  something  of  greater  moment  to 
him  than  anything  his  audience  can  say  of  him,  or  think  of  him,  or  do  to 
him. 

The  cause  to  which  he  consecrates  himself  is  a  spiritual  battery  that 
charges  him  with  power.  Nearly  every  great  speaker  is  energized  in  that 
way:  he  draws  much  of  his  strength  from  the  cause  that  fires  him.  The 
cause  may  be  political  reform,  social  justice,  religious  revival,  or  the  pursuit 
of  truth  in  any  area  of  living.  He  may  have  a  burning  urge  to  set  men 
free  or  to  defend  minorities.  The  cause  is  the  flint  that  strikes  fire  in  him 
and  in  his  speech. 

How  can  you  develop  this  attitude?    First  —  as  suggested  earlier  —  select 
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Consecration  to  a  cause  gives  a  speaker  confidence  and  power,  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  Socialist  Party  leader,  addressed  his  audiences  where  he  found  them. 


a  subject  that  opens  up  a  cause  that  is  terribly  real  to  you.  Second,  before 
you  speak  and  while  you  are  speaking,  say  to  yourself:  "I  am  a  potential 
force.  I  am  important  in  so  far  as  I  can  make  my  life  count  for  good. 
The  only  thing  that  matters  is  that  I  stir  my  hearers  with  this  great  cause 
and  incite  them  to  do  something  about  it.  This  cause  is  worth  living  for 
and  fighting  for." 

When  a  speaker's  attention  is  thus  focused  on  a  great  principle,  his  appre- 
hensions for  himself  vanish.  He  acquires  courage  and  poise.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  John  Brown,  Joan  of  Arc,  Martin  Luther, 
Socrates,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Jesus  Christ:  such  heroic  leaders  rise  like  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  anyone  who  is  gripped  by  a  great  purpose 
is  not  liable  to  be  gripped  by  the  fear  of  an  audience. 

It  is  not  only  such  renowned  and  immortal  men  and  women  who  have 
found  self-confidence  and  courage  in  speaking  out  for  what  they  believed 
in.  The  man  who  arose  in  a  meeting  of  his  county  commission  to  plead  for 
a  new  hospital  and  to  protest  putting  tax  reduction  before  human  lives;  the 
student  leaders  in  a  Southern  university  who  dared  to  speak  out  firmly  and 
publicly  against  segregation;  the  first  young  men  to  risk  expulsion  from 
their  national  organization  for  abolishing  race  restrictions  in  their  local 
fraternity  chapter  —  these  and  thousands  of  other  "ordinary"  men  and 
women  have  learned  that  when  they  are  moved  by  a  cause  that  is  pro- 
foundly real  and  important  to  them,  their  fear  of  speaking  vanishes. 

That  many  men  and  women  in  their  college  years  should  be  so  absorbed 
by  momentous,  dynamic  convictions  may  be  too  much  to  expect;  but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  they  should  begin  to  tire  of  some  of  the  juve- 
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nile  interests,  the  petty  politics,  and  the  superficial  social  standards  that 
often  prevail  in  college  life;  begin  to  grow  impatient  with  spiritual  bank- 
ruptcy among  college  students,  their  tragic  unawareness  of  the  real  world, 
and  their  indifference  to  the  forces,  let  loose  today,  that  have  the  power  to 
blast  their  complacency  to  bits.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  men  and 
women  who  are  about  to  become  citizens  in  this  bewildered  age,  to  begin 
to  think  about  great  issues,  and  to  write  and  speak  about  them.  Most  col- 
lege students  are  potentially  big  enough  to  rise  to  the  challenge  of  these 
times. 

A  Case  in  Point.  Consider  Al  Sienkiewitz,  a  son  of  foreign-born  parents, 
thoroughly  loyal  to  America,  as  he  confronts  an  excited  audience  which 
has  just  been  stirred  up  by  a  rabble-rouser  who,  figuratively,  wrapped  him- 
self in  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  hid  behind  the  Cross,  and  denounced  every- 
one not  of  the  "right"  birth,  color  or  religion.  Al  sees  that  the  movement 
is  directed  against  him  and  his  parents  and  millions  of  other  equally  loyal 
Americans.  He  resents  such  injustice,  such  intolerance;  to  his  mind  it  is  a 
betrayal  of  everything  this  country  means  and  stands  for. 

Now  Al  has  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  this  audience.  Ordinarily  far 
from  self-assertive,  he  is  now  moved  to  express  his  convictions  in  a  situa- 
tion full  of  danger.  Through  his  mind  run  these  thoughts:  "What  hazards 
I  encounter  tonight  before  these  people!  Other  men  have  been  tarred  and 
feathered  for  saying  one-tenth  of  what  I  shall  say,  but  I  must  say  it.  I  must 
meet  this  crisis.  It  doesn't  matter  what  happens  to  me.  What  matters  is 
justice  to  my  father,  my  mother  and  millions  of  other  Americans,  whose 
sole  offense  is  that  the  color  of  their  skin  or  the  place  of  their  birth  or  their 
religion  does  not  please  these  self-appointed  guardians  of  my  country. 
This  is  my  chance  to  fight  for  true  Americanism.  I  must  speak  tonight  and, 
God  help  me,  I  will  speak  the  truth,  come  what  may." 

Does  Al  fear  for  himself?  Far  from  it.  Is  he  nonchalant?  Not  at  all. 
No  man  is  nonchalant  in  such  circumstances.  In  the  first  minute  he  is  tense, 
but  after  that  there  is  no  tremor  in  his  knees  or  in  his  voice.  Not  for  one 
moment  does  he  fear  that  he  will  forget  what  he  wishes  to  say,  or  look  ill 
at  ease,  or  retreat  before  hostile  eyes.  Everything  fearful  is  forgotten  in 
his  desire  to  promote  his  cause. 

Do  things  like  this  happen?  Indeed  they  do.  In  fact,  this  very  thing 
happened.  Similar  experiences  have  come  hundreds  of  times,  to  hundreds 
of  men,  fighting  for  hundreds  of  causes.  You  may  be  sure  the  hostile  audi- 
ence listened  intently  to  Al.  American  audiences  usually  know  when  a 
speaker  is  in  the  grip  of  a  conviction,  and  they  respect  him  for  his  honesty 
and  courage,  however  they  may  differ  with  him  on  a  specific  issue  under 
discussion. 

It  is  true  in  public  speaking  as  in  other  human  endeavors  that  the  person 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  advancement  of  a  great  cause  shall  find  his  own 
life,  and  find  it  more  richly  and  abundantly. 
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When  this  wooden  man 
was  ten  years  old,  bod- 
ily action  was  natural 
to  him. 


CONFIDENCE    THROUGH    FREE,    SELF- 
VIOTIVATED    BODILY    ACTION 

A  ten-year-old  child  comes  running  breathlessly  into  the  house.  He  has 
seen  a  building  in  flames,  fire  engines,  the  tumult  of  crowds,  people  leap- 
ing from  windows  into  outstretched  nets.  He  stands  before  the  assembled 
family,  bursting  to  tell  his  story.  He  begins  his  speech  —  for  that  is  what  it 
is.  He  speaks  of  leaping  flames,  shrieking  engines,  shouting  crowds.  Yet 
he  stands  with  heels  together,  hands  clasped  behind  his  back.  No  arm  is 
raised,  no  muscle  is  moved. 

"But,"  you  object,  "that  boy  is  not  natural!  In  such  excitement  no  child 
—  for  that  matter,  no  grown-up  —  ever  speaks  with  a  rigid  body."  You 
are  right.  That  child  is  imaginary.  Every  real  child  as  he  speaks  uses  his 
body  constantly,  shifting  his  weight  forward  and  backward,  moving  his 
arms,  tossing  his  head. 

But  here  is  a  child  —  a  grown-up  child  —  reading  a  poem  or  making  a 
speech  about  an  experience  or  conviction  as  exciting  as  any  fire.  Yet  the 
speaker  stands  with  heels  clamped  together  and  hands  clamped  to  his  sides. 
What  would  you  say  of  this  speaker?  Is  he  natural?  Unfortunately  he  is, 
in  a  sense.   He  is  the  typical  performer  in  many  classes  in  speech. 

Yet  when  this  same  wooden  man  was  ten  years  old,  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  use  bodily  action.  Between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen,  something 
must  have  happened  to  him.  Something  does  happen  to  most  people.  Chil- 
dren are  not  restrained  by  self-consciousness.  They  speak  spontaneously, 
with  zest,  with  emphasis,  and  with  bodily  movements.  When  they  grow 
up  they  become  aware  of  society,  aware  of  themselves;  they  do  not  use 
their  muscles  with  the  spontaneity  of  natural  utterance.  They  are  afraid 
to  be  themselves. 
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Suppose,  however,  that 
one  of  these  self-conscious 
speakers  —  a  captain  of  a 
basketball  team,  for  ex- 
ample —  is  in  a  situation 
which  disarms  him,  one 
in  which  his  attention  is 
sharply  focused  on  some- 
thing outside  himself. 
Suppose  an  official  makes 
a  decision  which  he  con- 
siders grossly  unfair.  He 
dashes  forward  to  pro- 
test. He  describes  the 
play  in  detail.  His  body 
moves,  moves,  moves;  his 
muscle  tone  is  vibrant; 
he  pitches  his  head  for- 
ward and  backward;  the 
muscles  in  his  face  regis- 
ter his  emotions;  and  his 
arms  and  hands  are  in 
constant  movement  as  he 
protests  the  decision,  and 
points  out  the  real  of- 
fenders. Now  he  is  nat- 
ural; he  has  forgotten  his 
audience;  he  has  over- 
come inhibitions.  His  at- 
tention is  focused  on  com- 
municating. 

That  same  man,  ad- 
dressing a  class  in  speech 
on  equally  strong  con- 
victions, seems  muscle- 
bound;  and  the  irony  of 
it  is  that  when  he  is 
urged  to  use  bodily  ac- 
tion, he  says  that  for  him 
it  is  not  "natural." 

Actually,  it  is  the  rigid 


Bodily  action  is  natural  when 
you  are  in  earnest. 
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A  speaker's  body  may 
be  alive  and  responsive 
without  overt  action. 


and  motionless  speaker  who  is  not  natural.  The  person  who  is  eagerly 
communicating  ideas  he  wants  to  share,  who  isn't  constrained  by  fear  of 
making  a  fool  of  himself  or  by  anxiety  over  the  impression  he  is  creating, 
tends  "to  talk  all  over." 

Because  you  are  not  quite  like  anybody  else  in  your  physical  structure 
and  temperament,  your  bodily  action  will  be  somewhat  different  from 
anybody  else's.  The  walk,  posture,  and  gestures  right  for  one  speaker  will 
not  only  feel  unnatural  to  another  who  imitates  them,  but  will  give  the 
wrong  cues  to  the  audience.  Your  aim  should  be  to  develop  free,  self- 
motivated  bodily  action  —  action  that  springs  spontaneously  from  your 
desire  to  communicate  and  from  the  ideas  you  communicate,  and  that 
accurately  reveals  your  own  individuality.  That  kind  of  action  will  help 
to  give  you  self-confidence,  for  it  will  (i)  provide  an  outlet  for  excess 
energy  and  make  productive  use  of  natural  tensions;  (2)  supplement  and 
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re-enforce  the  meanings  communicated  by  voice  and  language;  and  (3)  tell 
your  listeners  the  truth  about  you  as  a  person. 

Explicit  and  Implicit  Action.  Whenever  we  speak  of  action,  we  have  in 
mind  two  kinds:  explicit  and  implicit.  Explicit  action  means  the  easily  dis- 
cernible movements,  the  conspicuous  play  of  the  muscles  and  major  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  of  the  legs,  the  trunk,  the  arms,  and  the  head,  as  they  are 
involved  in  walking,  posture,  and  gestures.  Implicit  action  is  the  less  read- 
ily discernible,  but  in  some  respects  more  significant,  muscle  tensions  and 
relaxations.  There  is  much  of  both  kinds  of  action  in  the  speaking  of  per- 
sons who  have  broken  down  the  restraints  of  timidity,  who  have  enough 
self-possession  and  courage  to  be  natural,  and  whose  bodies  are  responsive. 

Explicit  muscle-movements  that  spring  from  the  ideas  and  emotions  of 
the  speaker  are  inevitably  accompanied  by  consistent  implicit  action.  Im- 
plicit action  is  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  speaker's  ideas  and  feelings; 
it  cannot  be  controlled  easily.  When  explicit  gestures  and  postures  are 
used  deliberately  for  their  own  sake,  they  are  not  convincing,  partly  be- 
cause the  audience  detects  the  inappropriate,  inconsistent  implicit  activi- 
ties of  the  speaker  which  betray  his  true  feelings. 

Every  day,  if  you  watch  sharply,  you  see  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  implicit  action  influences  your  conclusions.  An  interpreter,  let  us 
say,  recites  Henley's  "Invictus."  With  perfect  explicit  action,  the  speaker 
says,  "I  am  the  master  of  my  fate;  I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul."  Yet  you 
know  from  his  implicit  action  that  the  speaker  does  not  mean  what  he  says. 
From  the  placid  muscular  tone  of  his  body  you  know  that  just  then  he 
does  not  feel  like  the  captain  of  anything. 

You  have  seen  a  speaker  who  used  no  conspicuous  form  of  bodily  action; 
yet  you  knew  that  his  body  was  alive  and  responsive;  that  somehow,  de- 
spite his  lack  of  explicit  movements,  his  body  was  not  rigid  or  languid. 
What  you  felt  was  implicit  action.  If  your  eyes  had  been  sharp  enough, 
you  would  have  isolated  some  of  the  innumerable  slight  muscle  movements 
that  accounted  for  your  impression.  The  next  time  you  listen  to  a  speaker 
who  has  broken  down  the  restraints  of  fear,  who  dares  to  be  natural,  who 
is  honestly  and  earnestly  communicating  ideas,  and  who  is  emotionally  re- 
acting to  his  ideas,  study  him  carefully  for  evidence  of  implicit  activity. 

Implicit  muscle  movements  of  the  body  tell  us  that  one  speaker  is  lan- 
guid and  another  alert,  not  only  in  body  but  also  in  spirit.  They  tell  us 
that  one  speaker  is  vacillating  and  timid,  another  decisive  and  confident.  Im- 
plicit movements  in  the  face,  especially  around  the  mouth  and  the  eyes, 
reveal  the  speaker's  mood  and  personal  characteristics.  Sometimes  they 
convey  the  idea  that  the  speaker  is  harsh  and  malicious.  They  indicate  that 
one  speaker  is  stupid,  slow  of  wit,  emotionally  unresponsive,  and  that  an- 
other is  the  reverse.  These  and  a  vast  number  of  other  qualities  we  gather, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  from  implicit  muscular  activity.  Implicit  action  espe- 
cially indicates  the  speaker's  personality,  state  of  mind,  and  attitudes. 
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WHAT  SELF-MOTIVATED   BODILY  ACTION   DOES 

Bodily  action  helps  to  break  down  nervous  tensions.  Oftener  than  not 
among  beginning  speakers,  an  emotional  jam  blocks  the  revealment  of  the 
best  qualities.  When  a  speaker  is  so  inhibited,  he  is  using  his  powers  of 
conviction  and  persuasion  only  in  part.  Free  bodily  action  tends  to  break 
down  apprehension,  and  thus  enables  the  speaker  to  release  his  powers. 

Bodily  action  is  an  outlet  for  nervous  energy.  Most  speakers,  under  emo- 
tional pressure,  have  a  greater  supply  of  nervous  energy  than  usual,  and 
often  more  than  they  know  how  to  control.  When  this  energy  does  not 
find  a  good  outlet,  it  finds  a  bad  outlet.  It  results  in  bodily  activity  that 
is  random  and  irrelevant  and  therefore  objectionably  noticeable. 

A  young  man  with  heels  clicked  together  and  body  rigid  starts  to  speak. 
Pent  up  in  him  is  energy.  Unless  somehow  he  uses  part  of  that  energy, 
his  body  becomes  increasingly  tense  and  his  emotional  conflict  more  dis- 
turbing. He  finds  a  way:  he  shuffles  his  left  foot  to  the  left  and  shifts  the 
weight  of  his  body  to  his  right  foot;  then,  suddenly,  he  shuffles  his  right 
foot  to  the  right  and  shifts  the  weight  of  his  body  to  the  left  foot.  Thus 
he  begins  a  series  of  fitful  and  aimless  shuffles.  Or  from  time  to  time  he 
pushes  out  a  foot  as  if  to  kick  an  imaginary  pebble,  or  twirls  a  pencil  with 
his  fingers,  or  runs  his  hands  through  his  hair,  or  clenches  one  fist  and  sinks 
it  into  the  palm  of  his  other  hand,  or  keeps  plucking  imaginary  lint  from 
his  clothing.  These  and  many  other  random  bodily  movements  are  unde- 
sirable outlets  for  pent-up  energy.  Free,  abundant  bodily  action,  properly 
motivated  and  directed,  provides  a  desirable  outlet. 

Bodily  action  generates  fervor.  Emotion  suffuses  speech  with  warmth 
and  color,  and  abundant  bodily  action  intensifies  emotion.  Some  psychol- 
ogists go  further;  they  maintain  that  the  outward  expression  of  feeling- 
precedes  and  causes  the  feeling.  A  limp  man's  speaking  lacks  intensity  and 
warmth;  but  let  him  lift  his  right  hand  and  clench  his  fist,  or  better  yet, 
let  him  lift  both  hands  and  pump  his  fists  vigorously  up  and  down  as  if 
in  anger,  and  inevitably  his  speaking  begins  to  show  emotional  power.  Even 
though  he  tries  to  remain  colorless,  some  degree  of  feeling,  generated  by 
his  bodily  action,  registers  itself  in  his  speaking. 

If  this  seems  like  a  cold-blooded  way  to  produce  warm  feelings,  read  the 
comment  of  a  great  psychologist: 

Common  sense  says,  we  lose  our  fortune,  are  sorry  and  weep;  we  meet  a  bear, 
are  frightened  and  run;  we  are  insulted  by  a  rival,  are  angry  and  strike.  .  .  .  The 
more  rational  statement  is  that  we  feel  sorry  because  we  cry,  angry  because  we 
strike,  afraid  because  we  tremble.  .  .  . 

Everybody  knows  how  panic  is  increased  by  flight,  and  how  the  giving  wav 
to  the  symptoms  of  grief  or  anger  increases  the  passions  themselves.  ...  In  rage, 
it  is  notorious  how  we  "work  ourselves  up"  to  a  climax  by  repeated  outbursts  of 
expression.    Refuse  to  express  a  passion  and  it  dies.    Count  ten  before  venting 
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your  anger,  and  its  occasion  seems  ridiculous.  Whistling  to  keep  up  courage  is 
no  mere  figure  of  speech.  On  the  other  hand,  sit  all  day  in  a  moping  posture, 
sigh,  and  reply  to  everything  with  a  dismal  voice,  and  your  melancholy  lingers. 
There  is  no  more  valuable  precept  in  moral  education  than  this,  as  all  who  have 
experience  know;  if  we  wish  to  conquer  undesirable  emotional  tendencies  in 
ourselves,  we  must  assiduously,  and  in  the  first  instance  cold-bloodedly,  go 
through  the  outward  movements  of  those  contrary  dispositions  which  we  prefer 
to  cultivate.  The  reward  of  persistency  will  infallibly  come,  in  the  fading  out 
of  the  sullenness  or  depression,  and  the  advent  of  real  cheerfulness  and  kindli- 
ness in  their  stead.  Smooth  the  brow,  brighten  the  eye,  contract  the  dorsal 
rather  than  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  frame,  and  speak  in  a  major  key,  pass  the 
genial  compliment,  and  your  heart  must  be  frigid  indeed  if  it  does  not  gradually 
thaw.4 

In  short,  when  we  perceive  an  object  we  react  to  it,  and  reaction  is  emo- 
tion. Our  awareness  of  the  reaction  is  our  awareness  of  the  emotion.  Re- 
action is  both  implicit  and  explicit.  Our  response  goes  through  the  entire 
cerebro-spinal  and  autonomic  nervous  systems.  Emotion  is  a  combination 
of  visceral  (inner)  and  skeletal  (muscular)  reaction;  the  emotion  is  not  in 
the  mind  alone;  it  involves  muscular  responses  and  reactions.  Set  up  activ- 
ity in  any  part  of  the  pattern,  and  activity  follows  throughout  the  entire 
circuit  as  a  result  of  kinaesthesis  and  organic  stimulation. 

Concretely,  if  you  set  up,  in  the  muscles  of  your  face,  arms,  shoulders, 
and  legs,  the  activity  that  usually  accompanies  anger,  even  though  at  the 
start  you  feel  no  anger,  this  activity  tends  to  make  you  angry;  but  if  you 
stand  with  limp  muscles  and  endeavor  to  express  anger,  you  cannot  do  so, 
no  matter  what  words  you  utter.  That  this  is  true  has  been  proved  time 
and  again  by  actors  who  "work  up  an  emotion."  They  step  upon  the  stage 
reluctantly,  loath  to  face  the  audience  because  they  do  not  "feel"  the  part. 
But,  obliged  to  carry  on,  they  whip  up  their  muscles  to  express  the  emotions 
which  they  do  not  feel,  and  presently  they  do  feel  them. 

DEVELOPING   SELF-MOTIVATED   ACTION 

Merely  recognizing  the  importance  of  free,  self-motivated  bodily  action 
to  self-confidence  and  to  communicating  your  ideas  and  your  real  self 
is  not  enough.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  you  will  find  exercises.  These 
will  not  only  be  fun;  they  will  help  you  to  develop  a  responsive  body  — 
a  body  unhampered  by  self-consciousness,  free  to  help  you  express  your 
ideas  and  feelings. 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions:  (1)  In  all  the  exercises  avoid  studied,  self- 
conscious  action;  (2)  Do  not  plan  specific  movements;  (3)  Avoid  polished, 
artful  gestures;  (4)  Avoid  especially,  in  the  early  exercises,  action  that  is 
slow  and  deliberate  rather  than  spontaneous  and  impulsive.   Slow,  studied, 

4  William  James,  Psychology:  Briefer  Course.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
PP-  375,  376,  382,  3^3- 
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self-conscious  action  is  to  be  avoided  because  it  defeats  the  major  purpose 
of  bodily  action,  namely,  the  breaking  down  of  inhibitions,  emotional  jams 
and  nervousness,  and  the  stimulation  of  vitality  and  spontaneity. 

When  a  child  is  learning  to  walk,  you  don't  set  before  him  a  book  of 
rules  on  walking  and  expect  him  to  walk  with  style.  All  you  wish  at  first 
is  the  impulse  to  walk  and  a  spontaneous  effort  to  walk.  At  first  his  steps 
may  be  awkward  and  impetuous,  but  they  are  good  in  their  motivation  and 
their  spontaneity.  In  due  time  the  defects  can  be  corrected.  In  the  same 
way,  when  you  begin  to  use  bodily  action  in  public  speaking,  you  should 
first  of  all  aim  to  attain  proper  motivation  and  impulsiveness.  Later  you 
can  smooth  off  the  rough  edges.  Action  that  has  the  maximum  benefit  to 
the  speaker  is  self-?notivated,  abundant,  and  abandoned. 

SUMMARY:     THE    SUREST    ROAD    TO    SELF- 
CONFIDENCE    AND    POISE 

Many  factors  contribute  to  the  failure  to  effect  a  happy  adjustment  to 
the  audience  situation  or  any  other  social  situation.  These  factors  are  physi- 
ological, psychological,  and  social.  The  physical  factors  may  be  controlled 
and  directed  intelligently  in  the  ways  suggested. 

One  of  the  basic  causes  is  a  wrong  attitude  toward  oneself  and  others. 
As  long  as  a  person  is  painfully  concerned  with  what  others  say  of  him, 
think  of  him,  do  to  him,  he  has  to  do  battle  with  inner  turmoil  and  anx- 
iety. In  the  moment  he  begins  to  shift  his  attention  to  ideas,  principles, 
causes  and  other  persons,  he  begins  to  find  new  powers.  He  who  invests 
his  life  in  a  good  cause  finds  life,  and  finds  it  more  abundantly.  That  is  not 
visionary;  it  is  as  solid  as  the  ground  under  your  feet.  Bring  to  mind  any 
able  speaker.  Probe  into  the  corners  of  his  mind  and  heart,  and  you  will 
find  that  he  has  committed  himself  to  a  cause.  It  gives  his  life  dignity, 
purpose,  zest;  it  fortifies  him  with  confidence  and  courage.  That  is  the 
key  to  the  power  of  nearly  every  man,  famous  or  obscure,  rich  or  poor, 
in  high  places  or  low,  who  has  gloriously  lighted  up  his  community,  his 
country,  or  his  age. 

SUGGESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS 

A.    FOR    DEVELOPING    FREE,    SELF-MOTIVATED    ACTION 

In  this  series  you  should  (a)  use  the  kind  of  action  that  springs  from  impulses; 
(b)  begin  to  break  down  undesirable  restraints  and  release  your  powers  as  a 
person;  and  (c)  begin  to  learn  how  action  helps  you  to  communicate  ideas  and 
feelings. 

Imagine  a  comparatively  simple  character  or  situation  and  communicate  it 
by  action  without  words.  Use  abundant  movements.  The  following  procedure 
is  recommended: 

i.  In  the  privacy  of  your  room  practice  at  least  ten  of  these  exercises. 
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2.  Select  one  that  interests  you  and  puts  pressure  on  you  to  use  many  muscle 
movements,  and  plan  to  present  it  in  class. 

3.  Concentrate  on  the  character  so  intently  that  you  begin  to  think  and  feel 
the  character.  Imagine  the  details  vividly.  Get  the  import  of  the  situation  men- 
tally and  emotionally.  Ignore  the  audience.  Give  yourself  up  completely  to  the 
situation.  Let  your  body  respond  as  it  will,  in  any  kind  of  action  you  are 
impelled  to  use. 

4.  Work  out  any  variations  of  the  exercises  that  come  to  mind. 

5.  As  soon  as  you  are  ready,  begin  to  portray  the  character  or  the  situation 
with  nothing  but  bodily  action.  Obey  your  impulses.  Be  the  character.  If  you 
have  to  choose  at  first  between  spontaneous  action  which  is  rough,  and  studied 
action  which  is  smooth,  choose  to  be  rough. 

6.  Plan  no  specific  gestures  or  postures.  Have  only  a  general  idea  of  what 
you  will  do. 

7.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  objects  or  stage  properties,  do  so,  but  try  to  reveal 
the  character  and  situation  solely  by  action. 

8.  If  a  situation  lends  itself  to  two  characters,  choose  a  classmate  with  whom 
to  cooperate.   Many  of  the  following  situations  involve  two  characters. 

These  exercises  will  begin  to  develop  your  ability  to  release  personality,  to 
break  down  inhibitions,  and  to  communicate  by  action.  If  your  body  fails  to 
respond  to  the  situation,  it  will  be  because  you  fail  to  imagine  yourself  in  the 
situation. 

Situations  and  characters 

Portray  by  bodily  action  alone  the  following  characters  and  situations.  Use 
our  suggestions  as  spring-boards  for  your  imagination.  Vary  the  action  and  the 
conclusions  when  you  are  moved  to  do  so. 

1.  You  are  watching  a  football  game  between  your  college  and  its  keenest 
rival.  The  score  is  o  to  o.  In  the  last  quarter,  your  team  begins  a  march  toward 
the  opponent's  goal.  The  march  is  marked  by  line  plunges,  forward  passes, 
fumbles,  and  other  incidents  that  you  may  imagine.  Presently  your  team  has  the 
ball  on  your  opponent's  one-yard  line.  It  is  the  third  down.  The  fullback  takes 
the  ball  and  plunges  through  the  line  for  a  touchdown.  Tell  this  entire  story  or 
a  variation  of  it,  by  action  alone. 

2.  You  are  a  photographer  in  a  country  town.  A  father,  mother,  and  six  chil- 
dren, ranging  from  twenty-one  years  in  age  to  a  babe  in  arms,  come  to  your 
gallery.  Patiently,  persistently,  and  desperately  you  try  to  assemble  the  group, 
to  seat  them  properly,  and  to  prevail  upon  them  to  hold  the  proper  postures  and 
facial  expressions  for  the  moment  when  you  will  press  the  bulb.  Your  subjects 
give  you  much  trouble.  Imagine  the  amusing  and  exasperating  possibilities  in  this 
situation.    Express  them  without  saying  a  word. 

3.  You  are  a  college  student  preparing  for  an  important  examination.  You 
are  tired  of  studying.  You  find  it  difficult  to  apply  yourself.  A  dozen  tempta- 
tions try  your  tenacity;  your  roommate  interrupts;  the  radio  is  inviting;  you 
wish  to  lie  down  on  the  couch.  You  wish  to  telephone  someone.  There  is  a 
struggle  between  the  spirit  and  flesh. 

4.  You  are  boxing  one  round  with  an  imaginary  opponent.  You  demonstrate 
upper  cuts,  the  "one-two,"  skillful  footwork,  and  defensive  boxing.  Finally  you 
show  the  climax  of  this  round. 
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5.  You  are  a  fisherman,  half  asleep  on  the  bank  of  a  stream.  You  feel  several 
nibbles  at  your  hook.  Presently  a  huge  fish  strikes  and  you  sink  the  hook  in  him. 
After  a  fight  you  land  the  fish,  or  he  gets  away. 

6.  A  dull  young  man  is  calling  on  you.  He  has  exhausted  his  stock  of  con- 
versation; he  has  nothing  more  to  say  on  dates,  dances,  football,  and  the  weather. 
He  lapses  into  embarrassing  silence,  but  has  no  thought  of  going  home.  Show 
your  behavior  through  this  ordeal. 

7.  You  are  a  baseball  pitcher.  You  throw  two  balls  and  two  strikes.  The 
batter  pops  up  several  fouls.  The  count  is  three  balls  and  two  strikes.  You  throw 
the  ball  over  the  plate.   The  batter  knocks  a  home  run  or  strikes  out. 

8.  You  are  a  batter  at  the  plate  with  a  stance  all  your  own.  Strikes  are  called 
on  you.   You  pop  up  several  fouls.   Finally  you  hit  out  a  two-bagger. 

9.  You  are  trying  to  train  a  young  hunting  dog  to  retrieve,  to  heel,  to  lie 
down,  to  range  the  proper  distance  in  front  of  you,  to  mouth  retrieved  game 
gently.  The  dog  is  voung,  rebellious,  and  slow  of  wit.  Communicate  your  diffi- 
culties in  training  the  dog. 

10.  You  are  eager  to  go  home  before  spring  vacation  begins.  You  ask  the 
Dean  for  permission,  but  you  do  not  state  the  truth.  Your  "grandmother  is  ill"; 
your  "sister  is  about  to  be  married";  you  need  to  be  "examined  for  glasses";  or 
you,  yourself,  are  ill.  The  Dean  is  skeptical.  Communicate  the  entire  interview 
and  its  outcome. 

11.  You  are  a  self-important  traffic  officer  at  a  busy  corner.  The  blunders  of 
motorists  try  you.  Reckless  pedestrians  try  you.  You  express  yourself  vehe- 
mently to  the  motorists  who  speed  by  you  perilously  close  and  to  those  who 
ignore  your  whistle.  Finally  you  give  a  ticket  to  a  reckless,  impudent  driver, 
and  with  the  ticket  an  unexpurgated  lecture. 

12.  You  are  instructing  your  socially  inept  roommate  in  etiquette  —  how  to 
conduct  himself  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  or  how  to  use  his  cutlery  at  the  dinner 
table,  or  how  to  usher  at  a  wedding.  He  is  awkward  and  slow  to  comprehend. 

13.  You  are  a  young  student  giving  your  first  public  speech  or  reading.  You 
have  memorized  not  only  all  the  words  but  all  the  gestures.  You  are  ill  at  ease. 
You  suffer  a  lapse  of  memory  and  fall  back  on  your  manuscript.  You  expe- 
rience various  emotions. 

14.  You  are  the  town  gossip,  talking  with  animation  and  furtiveness  to  your 
neighbor  over  the  back  fence  about  "the  terrible  goings-on  in  your  neighbor- 
hood," the  drunken  Mr.  Pierce  across  the  street,  the  mischievous  boys,  the 
giddy  divorcee.  Perhaps  one  of  the  women  you  are  lampooning  appears  un- 
expectedly.  You  may  be  perturbed,  or  abruptly  change  your  manner. 

15.  You  are  a  swimming  instructor  and  you  are  teaching  a  dull  pupil  the 
crawl,  the  breast  stroke,  or  fancy  diving. 

16.  You  are  teaching  your  roommate  how  to  dance.  Nature  never  intended 
him  for  dancing,  but  he  does  not  know  that.  Awkwardly  but  stubbornly  he  tries 
to  learn.   Patiently  you  repeat  the  steps. 

17.  You  are  a  wrestler  engaged  in  a  contest.  Demonstrate  various  holds  and 
various  methods  of  breaking  holds. 

18.  Your  escort  is  waiting  impatiently  in  the  living  room  to  take  you  to  a 
dance.  You  are  compelled  to  make  a  dozen  last-minute  touches  to  your  toilet. 
There  are  attendant  catastrophes. 

19.  You  are  in  a  hunting  blind  at  daybreak.    The  ducks  are  beginning  to 
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"come  in"  to  your  decoys.  You  shoot  and  miss;  you  shoot  and  hit.  You  have 
many  of  the  common  experiences  of  duck  hunters. 

20.  You  are  an  elderly  college  professor.  You  come  into  the  lecture  hall, 
adjust  your  glasses,  and  pore  over  your  notes.  Perhaps  there  is  a  tardy  student. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  dunce  in  the  class.  Perhaps  mischievous  students  trouble  you 
or  you  come  to  grief  in  some  other  way. 

2i.  It  is  a  moonlight  night  and  you  are  serenading  a  young  woman  in  one  of 
the  dormitories.  You  sing  and  play  a  guitar.  The  young  lady  pokes  her  head 
out  of  the  window.  She  is  shy.  You  have  a  larger  audience  than  you  are  aware 
of.  Residents  in  the  dormitory  who  have  no  sympathy  for  romantic  youth  con- 
spire against  you,  and  there  is  a  catastrophe. 

22.  You  are  an  officer  in  the  infantry.  You  are  training  some  raw  recruits  to 
march  and  countermarch,  to  stand  at  attention,  to  salute,  to  present  arms.  You 
have  your  difficulties;  your  language  is  "hard-boiled." 

23.  You  are  a  timid  mother  with  an  unmanageable  bevy  of  children  of  assorted 
shapes  and  sizes.  You  are  attempting  to  cross  a  dangerous  street.  You  start  and 
stop  many  times.  You  attempt  to  keep  your  children  in  control,  but  they  are  all 
individualists.  Finally  you  cross  the  street. 

24.  You  are  tracking  a  deer  through  the  forest.  You  catch  sight  of  him. 
You  shoot  him.  He  gets  away.  Work  out  any  variation  that  your  imagination 
suggests. 

25.  You  are  a  graceful  interpretative  dancer  —  or  possibly  you  only  think  you 
are  a  graceful  dancer.  You  imitate  the  movements  of  a  swan,  or  the  rhythms  of 
spring,  or  the  moods  of  flowers. 

26.  You  are  fly-fishing  for  trout.  You  are  wading  a  turbulent  river.  The 
stones  are  slippery.  You  cast  repeatedly  without  success.  Finally  a  trout  leaps 
for  your  fly.  You  hook  him,  play  him  all  over  the  river,  and  bring  him  to  net. 

27.  At  tea  in  the  home  of  a  social  dowager  you  are  on  your  best  behavior. 
You  try  to  be  affable  and  correct.  You  meet  the  affectations  of  the  socially  elect 
with  equal  affectation.   But  you  are  bored.  You  make  your  excuses  and  depart. 

28.  Review  your  experiences  and  find  or  imagine  a  situation  that  was  embar- 
rassing and  communicate  it  by  bodily  action  alone. 

29.  You  are  driving  a  jalopy.  It  coughs,  clatters,  and  bumps  along.  Finally, 
it  refuses  to  go  at  all.  You  do  everything  you  can  think  of  in  order  to  find  out 
what  the  trouble  is. 

30.  Recall  or  imagine  any  other  situation  that  you  can  present  through  bodily 
action  alone  and  that  will  move  you  to  act  spontaneously,  freely,  and  with 
enthusiasm. 


B.    FOR    CLASSROOM    DISCUSSION 

After  each  performance  the  class  may  profitably  discuss  the  preceding  exer- 
cise from  the  following  points  of  view: 

1.  Did  the  "speaker"  successfully  communicate  the  situation,  the  character  in 
it,  and  his  ideas  and  emotions?  Formulate  in  words  the  story  that  he  told  by 
action  alone. 

2.  Was  the  speaker's  action  effective  in  holding  the  attention  of  the  audience? 
In  what  degree? 

3.  Was  the  action  helpful  in  its  effect  upon  the  speaker?    (a)  In  aiding  him 
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to  break  down  the  restraints  of  extreme  reserve,  self-consciousness,  and  fear? 
(b)  In  helping  him  to  release  some  of  his  powers?  To  be  himself?  (c)  In  gen- 
erating vitality,  energy,  and  spirit? 

4.  Did  the  speaker  use  the  type  of  action  best  adapted  for  first  steps  in  de- 
veloping a  responsive  body?  (a)  Was  it  properly  motivated?  Did  it  spring  from 
a  genuine  impulse?  Was  it  truly  spontaneous?  (b)  Was  it  abundant?  (c)  Was 
it  abandoned? 

5.  What  forms  of  action  did  the  speaker  use?  (a)  What  forms  of  explicit 
action"?  Posture?  Varying  bodily  attitudes?  Walking?  Facial  expression?  Head 
emphasis?  Gestures?  (b)  Did  the  speaker  use  implicit  action,  the  faintly  dis- 
cernible muscle  movements  that  accompany  and  re-enforce  explicit  action?  Did 
he  use  implicit  action  independent  of  explicit  action;  that  is  to  say,  did  the  mus- 
cular tone  of  his  body  as  a  whole,  its  varying  tensions  and  general  aliveness  or 
inertia,  reveal  that  the  speaker  was  genuinely  and  completely  responding  in- 
wardly to  his  ideas  and  emotions,  and  to  the  situation?  Or  did  his  explicit  action 
indicate  that  he  was  dissembling  —  merely  going  through  the  outward  motions? 


C.    GROUP    PANTOMIME:    TO    COMMUNICATE    NARRATIVES, 
PLAYS,    AND    OTHER    COMPLEX    SITUATIONS    AND 
CHARACTERS 

Collaborate  with  two  or  three  other  students  in  the  creation  and  production 
of  a  more  or  less  complex  pantomime  in  which,  through  action  alone,  you  pre- 
sent a  narrative,  a  drama,  a  melodrama,  a  silent  movie,  or  a  complex  social 
situation  common  in  ordinary  life. 

Stories,  Plays,  Silent  Movies,  and  Melodrama 

Select  a  story  or  a  play  that  involves  much  action,  such  as  an  adventure  story, 
a  detective  story,  a  wild  west  story,  a  ghost  story,  a  motion  picture  comedy,  or 
an  old-time  blood-and-thunder  melodrama.  Create  characters  that  call  for  much 
action.  After  you  have  worked  out  your  pantomime  or  action  play,  rehearse  it 
once  or  twice  and  come  to  class  prepared  to  present  it.  Keep  in  mind  these 
suggestions: 

1.  This  assignment  has  a  double  objective:  first,  the  purpose  is  to  put  pres- 
sure on  you  to  use  abundant,  abandoned,  impulsive  bodily  action  for  its  effect 
on  you  as  a  speaker;  second,  to  use  action  in  order  to  communicate  ideas  and 
feelings  to  an  audience. 

2.  Devise  something  strikingly  dramatic,  or  melodramatic,  or  a  burlesque  of 
the  melodramatic.  In  expression  we  tend  to  become  reserved  when  we  try  to 
give  serious  utterance  to  anything  that  deals  with  the  emotions,  but  when  we 
burlesque  a  serious  situation  or  satirize  it,  we  do  it  with  enthusiasm  and  abandon. 

3.  Do  not  plan  specific  gestures  or  postures.  Plan  only  rough  approximations 
of  the  action. 

4.  Think  and  feel  the  character.  Be  that  character.  Ignore  the  audience.  Play 
the  role  with  gusto. 

5.  Use,  if  you  like,  a  few  simple  stage  properties,  such  as  a  chair,  a  table,  a 
shawl,  a  guitar,  a  camera  or  a  gun. 

6.  Since  time  and  place  cannot  be  communicated  easily  by  action,  record  on 
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a  blackboard  or  on  a  placard  the  facts,  if  any,  concerning  time  and  place  which 
are  essential  for  an  understanding  of  the  story. 


MELODRAMAS    AND   SILENT    MOVIES 


The  shooting  of  Dan  McGrew 
The  pardon  came  too  late 
The  heroine  of  Bloody  Gulch 
More  sinned  against  than  sinning 
The  murder  on  the  floor 
Curfew  shall  not  ring  tonight 
A  man  of  the  wide  open  spaces 
From  news  boy  to  president 
The  tryst  at  the  mill 
Hawkshaw,  the  detective 
A  typical  western  movie 


A  foiled  villain 

East  Lynne 

A  cowboy's  romance 

Uncle  Tom's  cabin 

A  circus  drama 

The  vampire 

The  smugglers 

The  haunted  house 

A  race  for  life 

A  Hollywood  comedy 

A  bank  robbery 


COMPLEX    SOCIAL    SITUATIONS 


The  home  town  orchestra  rehearses 

Trouble  with  an  automobile 

A  reunion  of  old  soldiers 

The  circus  side-show 

An  embarrassing  situation 

A  teacher  and  her  class 

Sunday  evening  callers 

Subduing  the  freshmen 

A  political  rally 

A  scene  at  the  county  fair 


Square  dances 
A  ghost  story 
The  quilting  bee 
City  slickers 
The  round-up 
A  social  blunder 
Football  practice 
A  catastrophe 
Lost  in  the  woods 
A  disastrous  picnic 


Select  any  other  situation  that  stirs  your  imagination  and  enables  you  to  tell 
a  story  with  action  and  with  interesting  characters. 


POINTS    OF    VIEW    FOR  CLASSROOM    DISCUSSION 

In  discussing  these  portrayals,  be  prepared  to  observe  and  analyze  each  per- 
formance from  these  points  of  view: 

i.  Did  the  group  communicate  successfully  the  situation,  the  characters,  the 
unfolding  of  events  in  the  drama,  story,  or  social  situation?  Were  the  characters 
convincing?    Was  the  story  clear  at  all  points? 

2.  Analyze  each  performer.  What  forms  of  action  did  he  use?  Explicit 
action?  If  so,  what  forms?  Walking?  Posture?  Facial  expression?  Head  move- 
ments? Gestures?  Did  he  demonstrate  implicit  action?  If  so,  did  it  reveal  his 
true  emotional  state?  Did  it  suggest  that  he  was  really  in  his  role,  or  that  he  was 
simply  going  through  the  motions? 

3.  Did  each  performer  use  the  kind  of  action  best  suited  for  freeing  his  spirit 
and  releasing  his  powers?  Was  it  properly  motivated?  Spontaneous?  Aban- 
doned?   Abundant?    Or  was  it  too  slow,  studied,  and  self-conscious? 
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D.    IMPERSONATION:    CHARACTERIZATIONS    THROUGH 
ACTION   AND   WORDS 

Thus  far  in  our  exercises  we  have  used  action  only  for  the  communication  of 
ideas.  In  the  next  exercises,  which  involve  language  as  well  as  action,  strive  to 
preserve  the  abundant  and  spontaneous  action  that  you  used  in  the  previous 
exercises. 

Recall  an  odd,  picturesque,  inspiring,  funny  or  otherwise  impressive  person 
whom  you  have  met,  or  imagine  such  a  character,  or  recall  one  in  a  book  or  play. 

Get  clearly  in  mind  the  characteristics  of  that  person,  his  typical  bodily  ac- 
tion, mannerisms,  posture,  and  gestures,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  language.  Then 
write  a  dozen  or  more  sentences,  all  related  to  one  topic,  which  that  man  might 
have  used,  or  recall  a  story  that  he  actually  told.  Memorize  these  sentences. 
Then  impersonate  the  man.  Be  the  man. 

The  following  list  may  be  suggestive.  Among  your  own  acquaintances,  how- 
ever, there  are  better  subjects. 


A  champion  horseshoe  pitcher 

A  flamboyant  political  orator 

A  nagging  wife 

A  Southern  gentleman 

A  belligerent  shopper 

An  abused  husband 

A  village  constable 

A  college  professor 

A  temperamental  actress 

A  soap-box  spellbinder 

A  cheer  leader 

A  strike  picket 

A  boy  at  his  first  circus 

A  confidence  man 

A  magician 

A  carnival  barker 


An  outlaw 

A  sailor 

A  cowpuncher 

A  tough  sergeant 

A  gangster 

An  organ  grinder 

A  French  waiter 

A  saleswoman 

A  card  shark 

A  social  dowager 

A  "tough  guy" 

A  tramp 

A  race  track  tout 

An  effusive  sentimental  woman 

A  pompous  "brass  hat" 

A  bridge  player 


Suggestions  for  classroom  discussion.  Observe  and  discuss  the  performance 
of  each  speaker  from  these  points  of  view: 

1.  Did  the  speaker  delineate  the  character  clearly  and  effectively  through  his 
words  and  action?  Did  he  create  an  illusion  of  reality?  Was  he  in  his  character 
mentally  and  emotionally,  or  was  he  merely  dissembling?  How  did  you  know? 
To  what  extent  did  his  implicit  action  subtly  reveal  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions? Was  the  speaker's  language  in  keeping  with  the  character?  Did  his  bodily 
activity  reveal  cues,  explicit  and  implicit,  to  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
type  that  he  impersonated? 

2.  Did  the  speaker  carry  over  to  this  speech  situation  the  spontaneous  and 
abundant  activity  of  the  previous  exercises? 

3.  What  forms  of  bodily  action  did  he  use  most  effectively?  Did  his  physical 
activity  help  him  communicate  ideas  and  feelings?  Reveal  characteristics? 
Release  himself  generally? 
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E.  FOR    EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING 

/.  "The-Thne-l"  Speech 

The  healthy  person  can  laugh  at  himself.  Looking  back  at  the  times  he  was 
scared  stiff,  or  made  a  fool  of  himself,  or  got  himself  into  an  embarrassing  situ- 
ation or  an  awkward  jam,  he  can  see  how  ridiculous  he  really  was.  And  if  he 
can  tell  and  show  other  people,  he  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  banishing  the 
self-consciousness  and  defensiveness  that  rob  him  of  self-confidence.  In  this 
speech  impersonate  yourself  —  and  make  it  broad  comedy.  Exaggerate  your 
knocking  knees,  your  gaping  mouth,  your  awkward  gestures.  Some  possible 
subjects: 

The  Time  I  Was  Scared  Stiff 

My  First  Public  Performance 

When  My  Parents  Showed  Me  Off 

My  First  Date 

The  Time  I  Made  a  Fool  of  Myself 

When  I  Learned  to  Dance 

My  First  Speech 

Upon  Meeting  My  First  Celebrity 

I  Thought  I  Was  Being  Smart,  But  — 

2.  Speech  on  a  Person  of  Courage 

Have  you  personally  known  a  man  (or  a  woman)  who  lost  whatever  fears  he 
might  have  suffered  through  the  strength  of  his  convictions,  through  service  to 
a  cause  in  which  he  deeply  believed?  Prepare  and  deliver  a  speech  in  which  you 
enable  your  classmates  to  know  this  person  vicariously.  Or  make  the  speech  on 
one  of  the  following,  discussing  the  principle,  cause,  institution,  or  idea  for 
which  he  stood: 

Socrates,  Jesus,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Joan  of  Arc,  Martin  Luther,  John  Wesley, 
Galileo,  John  Brown,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Florence  Nightingale,  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Robert  E.  Lee,  George  Washington  Carver, 
Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell,  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

F.  FOR    ORAL    READING 

Find  a  selection  of  prose  or  poetry  that  you  like,  that  stirs  you,  that  contains 
vigorous  ideas  and  emotions.  There  are  several  of  this  kind  in  the  assignment 
sections  of  preceding  chapters.   Read  the  selection  aloud  in  these  two  ways: 

First,  lie  on  a  couch  or  sprawl  in  an  easy  chair,  relax  your  muscles  and  main- 
tain this  flaccid  muscular  tone.  In  this  state  of  physical  unresponsiveness  read  the 
selection  aloud. 

Second,  stand  up,  hold  the  book  in  your  hands,  assume  a  posture  that  induces 
a  feeling  of  alertness,  one  that  permits  your  muscles  to  move  freely  and  con- 
stantly in  response  to  the  varying  emotions  that  may  govern  you.  Read  the 
selection  aloud. 

Compare  your  two  renditions.  In  the  first,  when  your  body  could  not  partici- 
pate, did  you  feel  that  you  were  reading  out  of  the  selection  its  full  power?  In 
the  second  rendition,  when  your  muscles  were  responsive  and  free,  did  you 
reveal  more  power  in  the  selection? 
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at  a  rally  before  the  big  game  several  first-string  players  are  asked  to  say 
a  few  words.  When  the  fullback  is  introduced,  you  lean  forward  eagerly, 
for  you  know  he's  a  candidate  for  All-Conference.  He  even  looks  like  a 
Hollywood  version  of  a  football  star.  But  what  a  shock  when  he  speaks! 
His  voice  is  high  and  thin  and  wavers  uncertainly;  he  mumbles  a  few  words 
you  can't  understand  although  you're  only  a  few  feet  away.  Well,  no  mat- 
ter —  he's  still  a  wonderful  football  player.  But  unless  he  does  something 
about  his  voice  and  articulation  even  his  football  fame  may  not  take  him 
far  when  he  leaves  college  to  earn  a  living  and  find  his  place  in  a  commu- 
nity. If  he  becomes  an  athletic  coach  he  will  be  handicapped,  for  he  must 
be  able  not  only  to  give  clear  instructions  but  also  —  through  speech  —  to 
inspire  his  team  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  He  will  also  be  expected 
to  make  public  speeches  on  many  occasions. 

The  achievements  of  the  economist  presented  by  the  Lyceum  Council 
are  so  well  known  that  everybody  is  eager  to  hear  him.  The  auditorium  is 
packed.  Thanks  to  the  public  address  system,  he  can  be  heard;  but  he 
speaks  with  so  little  vocal  energy,  in  such  a  monotone,  that  after  a  while 
you  have  to  pinch  yourself  to  keep  listening.  Many  of  the  meanings  he 
intends  to  communicate  —  and  that  his  listeners  want  to  understand  —  are 
lost  in  the  dreary  drone. 
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Making  and  listening 
to  a  recording  will 
help  you  improve 
your  voice  and  pro- 
nunciation. 


At  a  reception  you  hear  a  tumult  of  conversation.  One  voice  is  so 
strident  that  it  sends  shivers  up  and  down  your  spine.  Another  voice  is 
heavy;  the  words  fall  like  hob-nailed  boots  on  a  concrete  floor.  Still  an- 
other voice  has  a  twang;  the  man  is  speaking  through  his  nose. 

The  metallic  cataract  of  sounds  made  by  riveting  machines  on  a  sky- 
scraper, the  whine  of  a  cat  on  the  backyard  fence,  the  croak  of  a  bull  frog, 
the  horn  of  a  steamship  —  tones  like  these  are  produced  by  human  beings. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  voices  that  suggest  music:  some  as  pure  as  a 
flute;  some  as  rich  as  a  violin;  some  as  smooth  as  a  trombone;  some  as  deep 
as  a  cello. 

When  the  tones  are  vibrant,  round,  and  strong,  we  infer  rightly  or 
wrongly  that  the  speaker  is  an  able  person.  We  say  "rightly  or  wrongly" 
because  voice  is  not  an  infallible  cue.  Usually,  however,  the  qualities  of  a 
person's  voice  do  reveal  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  person;  even  more 
surely,  they  reveal  his  emotional  state  at  the  moment. 

A  pleasant  voice  is  especially  important  to  a  woman.  It  can  lend  such 
warmth  and  charm  to  her  personality  that  any  lack  of  physical  beauty  is 
forgotten.  Moreover,  as  the  mothers  and  teachers  of  children,  women  exert 
a  profound  influence  upon  habits  of  voice  and  articulation.  Theirs  is  a 
special  responsibility. 
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HEARING    YOUR    OWN    VOICE 

The  first  step  in  improving  your  voice,  your  articulation  and  pronunci- 
ation, is  learning  to  hear  yourself  accurately.  You  learned  to  talk  in  the 
first  place  by  listening  to  others  and  to  yourself.  But  you've  been  talking 
a  long  time  now  and  are  so  used  to  the  way  you  sound  that  you  can 
scarcely  judge  your  own  voice.  You  must  start  listening  again.  If  possible, 
record  a  speech  or  a  reading  on  tape  or  disk  and  listen  to  it  carefully.  The 
first  time  you  hear  yourself  you  won't  recognize  your  voice  quality  and 
you'll  protest,  "But  that  doesn't  sound  a  bit  like  me!"  Your  friends  will 
assure  you  that  it  does.  One's  own  voice  nearly  always  sounds  more  resonant 
and  low-pitched  to  himself  than  to  others,  for  he  is  hearing  it  through  bone- 
conduction  as  well  as  through  his  ears  —  from  "inside"  as  well  as  from  "out- 
side." 

When  you  hear  yourself  on  a  recording  you  may  also  find  that  you 
run  out  of  breath  and  swallow  the  phrase  or  word  that  ends  a  thought-unit, 
even  when  that  phrase  or  word  must  be  emphasized  to  make  your  meaning 
clear.  You  may  realize  at  last  why  your  parents  and  teachers  have  admon- 
ished you  to  stop  mumbling.  But  unless  you  train  yourself  to  listen  to 
others  as  well  as  yourself,  you  may  hear  yourself  saying  "git"  for  "get," 
"guv'munt"  for  "government,"  or  "donchawanna"  for  "don't  you  want 
to,"  without  distinguishing  between  the  clear  sounds  and  the  lazily  inac- 
curate ones. 

YOUR   SELF   AND    YOUR    VOICE 

To  some  extent  your  voice  is  determined  by  the  structure  and  health 
of  the  physical  equipment  that  produces  it.  The  size  and  shape  of  your 
rib  cage,  the  thickness  and  length  of  the  vocal  folds  in  the  larynx  or 
Adam's  apple,  the  size  and  health  of  the  pharynx  (upper  throat)  and  nasal 
passages  will  all  affect  the  sound  of  your  voice.  The  flexibility  of  your 
tongue  and  the  spacing  of  your  teeth  will  affect  articulation  and  pronun- 
ciation (the  shaping  of  the  sound  into  the  meaningful  symbols  of  language). 
General  health  and  vitality  also  affect  your  voice,  as  you  have  probably 
realized  during  illness,  extreme  fatigue,  or  deep  sorrow  or  depression. 
Your  voice  sounds  as  strong  or  weak  as  your  muscles  feel  because  it's 
produced  by  muscles. 

Assuming  normal  equipment  and  health,  however,  your  voice  and  your 
manner  of  using  it  are  to  a  great  extent  the  product  of  your  environment. 
Your  parents  and  other  members  of  your  household  provided  your  first 
models.  As  your  private  world  began  to  expand,  playmates,  then  class- 
mates and  teachers,  your  movie  and  television  heroes  and  heroines,  all  ex- 
erted their  influence  upon  your  voice  and  pronunciation  —  for  better  or 
worse.  The  part  of  the  country  in  which  you  spent  your  earliest  years 
was  an  important  factor;  experts  can  determine  from  your  speech  not  only 
the  region  in  which  you  grew  up  but  often  the  precise  city  or  county. 
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In  a  very  real  sense,  however,  your  voice  and  the  way  you  use  it  reflect 
you;  they  reveal  the  complex  integration  of  factors  that  comprise  your 
personality.  Although  you  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  others,  your 
speech  is  still  your  own  and  somewhat  different  from  anybody  else's.  It 
is  partly  an  expression  of  your  inherent  temperament:  If  you  tend  to  be 
calm  and  deliberate,  your  rate  of  speech  will  tend  to  be  slow  and  vour 
melody  pattern  narrow  in  range;  if  you're  quick  and  intense  in  your  reac- 
tions, your  rate  is  likely  to  be  faster  and  your  stress  stronger  on  words  vou 
want  to  emphasize;  if  you're  easygoing  and  cheerful,  your  voice  is  prob- 
ably pleasant  and  clear  because  the  muscles  of  your  throat  are  relaxed. 

In  addition  to  temperament,  your  self-concept  and  your  characteristic 
mode  of  relating  yourself  to  other  people  are  revealed  in  your  voice  and 
the  way  you  use  it.  The  person  who  lacks  self-confidence  and  who  is  un- 
sure of  his  acceptance  by  others  tends  to  speak  in  a  small  quavering  voice 
that  can  scarcely  be  heard  or  tries  to  hide  his  lack  of  assurance  by  using 
a  loud,  argumentative  tone  even  in  discussing  the  weather.  The  individual 
who  has  built  a  shell  around  himself  often  seeks  unconsciously  to  escape 
attention  by  speaking  in  a  colorless  monotone.  The  perfectionist  who 
places  a  high  value  on  adherence  to  the  rules  of  propriety  is  careful  to  dot 
his  i's  and  cross  his  fs  not  only  in  writing  and  in  etiquette  but  in  his  over- 
precise  pronunciation.  One  who  feels  himself  put  upon  and  persecuted 
may  develop  a  whine.  The  dependent  person  who  can't  make  up  his  own 
mind  tends  to  end  all  thought-units  with  rising  inflections  as  if  they  were 
questions.  One  who  enjoys  dominating  may  make  all  his  pronouncements 
as  if  they  were  edicts  of  state. 

All  the  factors  that  have  influenced  you  have  affected  your  speech.  But 
your  voice  and  your  habits  of  using  it  are,  like  the  rest  of  your  personal- 
ity, in  the  process  of  becoming.  You  are  only  beginning  to  realize  your 
potentialities  as  a  person  —  in  speech  as  in  other  aspects  of  living.  To  hasten 
that  development,  learn  to  listen  to  yourself  thoughtfully  and  analytically. 
Observe  how  other  people  respond  to  your  voice  and  manner  of  speaking. 
If,  through  listening  and  observing,  you  find  your  voice  revealing  charac- 
teristics v°u  hadn't  before  realized  were  a  part  of  you,  then  you  may  wish 
to  reread  Chapter  5  and  to  consult  some  of  the  books  suggested  at  the  end 
of  that  chapter. 

Instead,  it  may  be  only  poor  habits  of  voice  production  that  hinder  you 
in  expressing  your  real  self  and  in  communicating  your  ideas  and  feelings 
meaningfully.  In  any  case,  study  of  this  chapter,  faithful  practice  of  the 
exercises  included  in  it,  and  following  the  suggestions  of  your  instructor 
should  bring  improvement. 

THE    PROCESS    OF    VOICE    PRODUCTION 

No  part  of  your  body  was  designed  exclusively  for  speech.  The  basic 
job  of  the  physical  equipment  that  produces  voice  is  to  handle  oxygen  and 
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food;  producing  speech  is  an  overlaid  function.  You  can't  talk  when  gasp- 
ing for  breath  or  when  swallowing  food. 

The  foundation  of  voice  is  the  column  of  air  that  is  forced  out  of  the 
lungs  by  pressure  of  relaxed  diaphragm  and  rib  muscles,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  viscera  or  abdominal  organs  against  the  diaphragm  in  exhaling.  The 
air  passes  up  through  the  larynx  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe.  In  the  larynx 
are  two  muscular  folds  or  bands  that  in  quiet  breathing  form  a  V-shaped 
opening  but  that  pull  together  when  you  cough  or  lift  a  heavy  load.  They 
also  pull  together  when  you  wish  to  speak,  so  that  the  exhaled  air  is  forced 
against  them.  These  folds  are  commonly  called  the  vocal  cords  —  though 
vocal  bands  is  a  more  accurately  descriptive  term.  The  air  pressure  vibrates 
these  bands  and  produces  sound  waves.  The  tone  thus  produced  passes 
through  the  pharynx  (upper  throat,  where  your  tonsils  are  —  or  were)  and 
the  mouth,  and,  in  the  case  of  certain  sounds,  through  the  nose.  These  cavi- 
ties resonate  the  tone  (literally  re-sound  it),  amplify  and  enrich  it.  The 
last  major  unit  is  composed  of  the  lips,  teeth,  palate,  and  tongue;  this  unit 
shapes  the  sound  into  the  meaningful  syllables  of  speech.  This  final  step 
as  a  whole  may  be  called  pronunciation;  the  distinctness  with  which  the 
sounds  are  shaped  is  a  matter  of  articulation. 

FIRST   STEP   IN    VOICE   PRODUCTION: 
CONTROL    OF   BREATHING 

Breathing  to  Live.  When  you  think  of  breathing  you  naturally  think 
of  lungs.  But  the  lungs  —  two  spongy  cones  occupying  most  of  the  tho- 
rax or  chest  cavity  —  cannot  draw  in  or  expel  air.  Without  assistance 
they  can't  take  in  a  breath  or  let  one  out.  Their  function  in  breathing  is 
controlled  by  muscles:  the  diaphragm,  which  forms  a  dividing  wall  be- 
tween the  chest  and  abdominal  cavities;  the  muscles  connecting  the  upper 
ribs  to  the  sternum  or  breastbone,  and  those  connecting  the  lower  ribs  to 
the  upper  ones;  and  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  front  wall.   To  inhale, 

EXHALATION  INHALATION 


rib  cage 
walls 


diaphragm- 


Changes  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  thoracic 
cavity  during  breathing  (front  view). 

the  muscles  of  the  diaphragm  contract,  pressing  down  against  the  viscera 
in  the  abdomen,  and  the  rib  muscles  pull  the  rib  cage  outward  and  up- 
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ward.  As  the  chest  cavity  is  thus  enlarged,  air  pressure  from  outside  causes 
the  air  to  rush  in  through  the  nasal  passages,  or  the  mouth  if  it  is  open, 
through  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  and  into  the  lungs. 

To  exhale,  the  rib  muscles  and  the  diaphragm  relax  and  the  released  ab- 
dominal organs  push  against  the  diaphragm.  The  pressure  of  the  rib  cage 
and  the  diaphragm  forces  part  —  never  all  —  of  the  air  out  of  the  lungs. 
When  contracted  for  inhalation,  the  diaphragm  is  shaped  like  an  inverted 
salad  bowl;  when  relaxed  for  exhaling,  it  takes  the  shape  of  an  upside-down 
deep  mixing  bow'l.  In  breathing  to  live,  inhaling  is  active,  exhaling  passive, 
and  the  two  parts  of  the  process  take  about  the  same  length  of  time. 

Breathing  for  Speech.  In  breathing  for  speech  both  inhalation  and  ex- 
halation are  active,  and  exhalation  usually  takes  longer  than  inhalation. 
Control  of  exhalation  is  necessary  for  (i)  steadiness  of  tone;  (2)  increase 
and  variation  in  force  (loudness  and  intensity  of  tone);  and  (3)  control 
of  timing  (rate  of  utterance,  pause,  and  duration  of  tone).  Thus  the  ability 
to  control  the  process  of  breathing  determines  to  an  important  extent  the 
communication  of  meaning  through  speech.  Control  of  breathing  also  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  speaker's  self-confidence  and  poise. 

It  is  possible  to  stay  alive  simply  by  raising  the  shoulders  and  collar- 
bone in  inhaling  and  tightening  the  shoulder  and  neck  muscles  to  exhale. 
But  this  kind  of  breathing  (called  clavicular)  cannot  produce  good  speech, 
for  in  exhaling  there  is  insufficient  control  and  the  tightening  of  the  neck 
muscles  squeezes  the  larynx  and  causes  harshness  in  the  voice  quality. 
Upper-chest  breathing,  which  pulls  in  the  lower  ribs  in  inhaling,  cannot 
be  sufficiently  controlled  in  exhaling  to  provide  a  satisfactory  base  for 
speech.  Breathing  by  contracting  and  gradually  relaxing  the  diaphragm 
and  all  the  rib  muscles,  lower  as  well  as  upper,  can  produce  satisfactory 
voice  for  speech  if  the  muscles  are  strong  and  control  in  exhaling  can 
be  developed. 
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BREATHING  IN  SPEECH 


But  control  of  breathing  with  the  diaphragm,  lower  rib  muscles,  and  the 
abdominal  muscles  is  best  for  speech.  If  your  voice  and  your  habits  of 
using  it  are  not  wholly  satisfactory,  it  is  this  method  of  breathing  for 
speech  that  you  should  make  habitual.   It  is  the  way  of  breathing  that  is 
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natural  for  animals,  for  babies  and  children,  and  for  you  when  you  are 
relaxed.  The  problem,  then  —  if  you  have  one  —  is  not  adopting  a  new 
way  to  breathe  but  developing  sufficient  control  of  breathing  when  you 
are  speaking. 

Diaphragmatic- Abdominal  Control  of  Breathing.  In  diaphragmatic- 
abdominal  control  of  breathing,  inhaling  is  accomplished  by  contracting 
the  rib  muscles,  thus  moving  the  rib  cage  slightly  outward  and  upward, 
and  by  contracting  the  muscles  of  the  diaphragm.  The  diaphragm,  when 
thus  contracted,  pushes  downward  upon  the  viscera  in  the  abdomen,  caus- 
ing a  slight  expansion  at  the  waistline.  This  action  was  described  by  old- 
time  actors  and  orators  as  "packing  your  tones  against  your  belt."  That 
sums  it  up.  Pull  down  your  diaphragm,  push  against  your  belt,  and  you 
can  inhale  enough  air  to  provide  an  adequate  column  of  breath  for  effec- 
tive speaking. 

In  exhaling,  you  control  the  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs  by  gradu- 
ally relaxing  the  diaphragm  and  rib  muscles,  and  by  gradually  contracting 
the  abdominal  muscles,  thus  forcing  the  viscera  up  against  the  diaphragm, 
which  presses  upon  the  lungs.  In  this  kind  of  breathing,  the  upper  chest 
and  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  remain  relaxed  and  thus  don't 
squeeze  the  larynx.  When  you  have  established  the  habit  of  "packing  your 
tones  against  your  belt"  you  can  yell  with  abandon  throughout  a  football 
game  without  losing  your  voice.  You  can  speak  loudly  enough  to  be  heard 
by  a  thousand  people  or  softly  enough  for  conversation  in  a  restaurant 
booth.  You  can  utter  a  long  phrase  without  running  out  of  breath  and 
"swallowing"  the  final  words.  You  can  control  changes  in  force  and  tim- 
ing according  to  the  meanings  you  want  to  communicate  and  in  relation 
to  your  audience  and  the  speech  situation. 

To  test  your  breathing  habits  and  to  demonstrate  to  yourself  that  dia- 
phragmatic-abdominal breathing  is  natural  when  you're  relaxed,  lie  down 
on  the  floor  or  on  a  firm  bed.  Place  one  hand  lightly  on  your  upper 
abdomen  just  below  the  breastbone,  and  the  other  hand  against  the  lower 
ribs  at  your  side.  As  you  inhale,  you  should  feel  a  slight  push  against  each 
hand;  as  you  exhale,  you  should  feel  the  relaxation  and  inward  movement 
of  the  muscles  beneath  your  hands.  Now  inhale  again,  and  as  you  exhale 
utter  a  prolonged,  vocalized  "Haaaaaah."  Notice  that  your  abdominal  mus- 
cles tighten  and  flatten  your  abdomen  as  you  exhale.  When  you  have  be- 
come familiar  with  diaphragmatic-abdominal  breathing  while  lying  down, 
sit  in  a  straight  chair  and  establish  the  same  process.  Then  stand  and  do  the 
same.  Remember  that  expansion  should  occur  in  inhaling,  not  exhaling. 

Breath  Control  and  Vocal  Energy.  A  speaker  who  can't  speak  loudly 
enough  to  be  heard  by  his  would-be  listeners  is  wasting  what  little  breath 
he  has;  he  is  wasting  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  audience.  He  is  not  com- 
municating, no  matter  how  important  his  ideas.   Although  projection  de- 
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Changes  in  the  chest  and  abdominal  cavities  in  breathing  (jrom  left  side). 

pends  partly  upon  other  factors  besides  loudness,  the  ability  to  control  the 
loudness  of  your  tone  is  essential.  It  depends  mainly  upon  proper  breath- 
ing. For  greater  force  (loudness  and  intensity)  than  you  use  in  most  every- 
day speaking,  you  must  inhale  more  quickly  and  deeply,  and  must  exert 
firmer  pressure  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  in  exhaling.  Vari- 
ation in  force  is  essential  to  communicating  the  sense  of  your  words  as  well 
as  your  feelings  and  attitudes.  Words  carrying  the  most  important  mean- 
ings are  usually  uttered  with  increased  force. 


EXERCISES  FOR  VOCAL  ENERGY  AND  VOCAL  CONTROL 
THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  DIAPHRAGM  AND  ABDOMINAL 
MUSCLES 

1.  Stand  erect,  place  one  hand  over  your  belt  buckle,  and  practice  inhaling  and 
exhaling  by  the  method  set  out.  Slowly  and  steadily  draw  air  into  your  lungs, 
while  you  watch  your  abdomen  and  ribs  in  order  to  see  how  they  act.  "Pack 
your  air  against  your  belt."  Push  out  your  upper  abdomen  firmly,  as  you  draw 
in  air.  Push  out  your  lower  ribs  to  the  sides.  Then  slowly,  steadily  and  effort- 
lessly exhale.  Without  a  sound,  let  the  stream  of  air  flow  from  your  lips.  Let 
your  abdomen  control  the  flow  by  a  steady,  strong  pull,  until  most  of  the  air  is 
out  of  your  lungs  and  your  abdomen  seems  to  be  flat  against  your  spine,  in  its 
effort  to  force  the  viscera  and  the  diaphragm  that  roofs  the  viscera  upward.  This 
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activity  of  the  abdomen  and  diaphragm  is  necessary  when  long  sentences  tax  the 
lung  capacity,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  catch  quick  breaths  between  phrases. 
Do  this  until  you  know  exactly  how  diaphragmatic-abdominal  breathing  feels 
and  can  do  it  correctly. 

2.  Stand  with  your  hands  on  your  hips.  Watch  your  abdomen  while  you  pant 
as  a  dog  pants  after  a  long  run.  Notice  how  the  abdominal  movement  governs 
inhaling  and  exhaling.  Try  this  first  at  a  moderately  rapid  rate,  without  much 
effort.  Then  try  it  rapidly,  as  if  at  the  end  of  a  long  run. 

3.  Stand  erect.  Inhale  by  the  correct  use  of  the  diaphragm  and  lower  rib 
muscles,  until  you  have  a  good  column  of  air  on  which  to  support  tones.  Then 
slowly,  smoothly  and  steadily  utter  as  many  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  you  can 
on  one  column  of  air,  without  interrupting  that  column.  See  that  your  ab- 
dominal muscles  move  steadily,  smoothly  and  firmly  as  they  pack  air  under  the 
sounds.   At  no  time  should  the  abdomen  jerk  or  waver. 

4.  Stand  erect.  Take  a  deep  breath  until  you  have  packed  your  air  firmly 
against  your  belt.  Then  expulsively,  with  moderate  energy,  say  "Ho!"  Do  this 
a  dozen  times.  Each  time,  instead  of  letting  your  diaphragm  and  abdomen  pull 
in  steadily,  slowly  and  easily,  as  heretofore,  bring  your  abdomen  in  with  a  sharp 
jerk  under  each  "Ho,"  as  if  the  abdomen  and  diaphragm  were  pumping  up  the 
word  with  a  snap.  The  object  of  this  exercise  is  to  familiarize  yourself  with  the 
movement  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdomen  in  expulsive  and  explosive  force. 

5.  Stand  erect.  Fill  your  lungs  and  utter  the  following  phrases  and  sentences. 
Pump  the  air  of  your  lungs  out  in  a  slow,  steady,  firm  stream,  by  pulling  in  your 
abdomen.  In  each  case  utter  the  phrase  or  sentence  for  a  long  time  and  with 
considerable  volume.  But  in  each  case  utter  them  with  an  open  and  relaxed 
throat. 

Ah-hoy-oy-oy-oy-oy ! 

Ship!    Ah-hoy-oy-oy! 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll. 

My  life  is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary. 

Blow,  winds,  blow! 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 

I  repeat,  Sir,  let  it  come. 

6.  Stand  erect.  Use  your  abdomen  properly  several  times  in  developing  sup- 
port and  control  of  the  word,  "Halt!" 

7.  Repeat  the  words,  "Forward!  March!" 

8.  With  a  good  supply  of  air  in  your  lungs,  say  "up"  explosively  and  repeat- 
edly, by  the  sharp  drive  inward  of  your  abdomen. 

9.  With  proper  diaphragmatic-abdominal  action,  combine  the  word  "up" 
with  the  first  ten  numerals:  "Up-one,  up-two,  up-three,  etc."  Repeat  this,  ex- 
plosively or  expulsively,  with  a  double  drive  of  the  abdomen;  that  is,  with  an 
inward  stroke  of  the  abdomen  on  the  word  "up"  and  another  on  the  word  "one." 

10.  With  your  lungs  fully  expanded,  and  controlling  your  outgoing  stream 
of  air,  and  with  three  strong,  quick  inward  drives  of  your  abdomen,  say,  "Rah! 
Rah!  Rah!" 

1 1 .  Packing  the  air  against  your  belt,  speak  these  sentences  with  the  varying 
degrees  of  volume  that  they  call  for: 
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The  war  must  go  on. 

Our  home  and  native  land. 

I  impeach  him! 

Break,  break,  break,  on  thy  cold  grey  stones,  O  sea! 

Boomlay,  boomlay,  boomlay,  boom! 

12.  Pack  your  air  against  your  belt  and,  starting  with  moderate  vocal  energy 
speak  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  steadily  increasing  volume. 

Breath  Control  and  Timing.  Breathing  largely  determines  your  ability 
to  phrase  properly  in  speaking  or  reading  aloud.  ("Phrasing,"  as  you  will 
remember  from  Chapter  4,  is  the  grouping  of  words  so  that  they  com- 
municate meaning.)  If  you  must  stop  to  catch  your  breath  in  the  middle 
of  a  thought-unit  or  phrase,  or  even  just  before  the  end  of  it,  the  meaning 
is  obscured  or  lost.  Try  reading  aloud  the  following  sentence,  stopping 
to  take  in  a  new  breath  at  the  indicated  places,  and  you  will  realize  what 
violence  may  be  done  to  meaning  by  lack  of  breath  control: 

Proper  activity  of/  the  diaphragm  and  abdomen  is/  necessary  when  long/ 
sentences  tax  the/  lung  capacity/ 

Now  read  the  sentence  on  the  exhalation  of  a  single  breath  and  notice 
the  difference  in  clarity  of  meaning. 

Although  your  general  rate  of  speech  is  influenced  to  some  degree  by 
your  temperament,  as  we  pointed  out  earlier,  correct  breathing  habits  can 
enable  you  to  cultivate  a  better  rate  if  you  tend  to  speak  too  fast  for  the 
communication  of  full  meaning,  or  too  slowly  to  hold  the  attention  of  your 
listeners.  Moreover,  you  can  learn  to  vary  the  rate  according  to  the  mean- 
ings you  wish  to  communicate  and  according  to  the  degree  of  projection 
demanded  by  the  size  of  the  audience  and  other  factors  in  the  speech 
situation. 

Through  proper  breath  control  you  can  make  better  use  of  pauses  in 
emphasizing  important  ideas  and  in  communicating  feelings  to  your  listen- 
ers. You  can  also  control  the  duration  of  sounds,  which  is  essential  to 
meaning.  To  realize  the  importance  of  this  factor,  read  the  following  lines 
aloud,  first  prolonging  the  vowel  sounds,  then  uttering  them  as  rapidly 
as  possible: 

The  day  is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary. 

Rattle-rattle,  rattle-rattle, 

Bing! 


EXERCISES  FOR  DEVELOPING  PROPER  TIMING  THROUGH 
BREATH  CONTROL 

1.  Stand  erect  and  check  your  breathing  to  be  sure  you  are  controlling  it  with 
the  diaphragmatic  and  abdominal  muscles.   Make  sure  your  neck  and  shoulder 
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muscles  are  relaxed.   Then  read  the  following  aloud,  phrasing  according  to  the 
meaning  to  be  communicated  and  inhaling  only  as  indicated  by  the  phrasing: 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  chanty  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  wrork 
we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan  —  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all 
nations. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Second  Inaugural  Address 

Out  of  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Down  the  valleys  of  Hall, 
I  hurry  amain  to  reach  the  plain, 
Run  the  rapid  and  leap  the  fall, 
Split  at  the  rock  and  together  again, 
Accept  my  bed,  or  narrow  or  wide, 
And  flee  from  folly  on  every  side 
With  a  lover's  pain  to  attain  the  plain 

Far  from  the  hills  of  Habersham, 

Far  from  the  valleys  of  Hall. 

Sidney  Lanier,  Song  of  the  Chattahoochee 

2.  First  read  the  following  selections  silently  and  note  the  variation  in  rate 
demanded  by  the  meaning.  Then  read  them  aloud,  using  diaphragmatic- 
abdominal  control  of  breathing  to  enable  you  to  achieve  the  necessary  variation 
in  rate. 

It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  cry,  Peace, 
Peace  —  but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun!  The  next  gale 
that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding 
arms!  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field!  Why  stand  we  here  idle?  What 
is  it  that  gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they  have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or 
peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?  For- 
bid it,  Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take;  but  as 
for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death! 

Patrick  Henry,  A  Call  to  Arms 

Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells.  — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells  — 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells:  — 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells, 
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In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells  — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells:  — 

To  the  tolling  of  the  bells  — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells  — 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 

Edgar  Allan  Foe,  The  Bells 

3.  Study  the  following  selections  silently.  Where  must  you  pause  in  order  to 
communicate  the  meanings  intended?  Which  pauses  must  be  shorter,  which 
longer?  What  variations  must  occur  in  duration  of  tone  —  in  prolonging  or 
quickening  the  utterance  of  the  vowel  sounds?  Read  the  selections  aloud,  using 
diaphragmatic-abdominal  control  of  breathing  to  enable  you  to  achieve  the 
necessary  variation  in  both  pause  and  duration  of  tone. 

If  every  man  would  but  then  look  into  himself,  it  would  be  the  better 
for  us  all.  What  can  be  more  reasonable  than  this  daily  review  of  a  life 
that  we  cannot  warrant  for  a  moment?  Our  fate  is  set,  and  the  first  breath 
we  draw  is  only  our  first  motion  toward  our  last.  There  is  a  great  variety 
in  our  lives,  but  all  tends  to  the  same  issue. 

We  are  born  to  lose  and  to  perish,  to  hope  and  to  fear,  to  vex  ourselves  and 
others,  and  there  is  no  antidote  against  a  common  calamity  but  virtue;  for 
the  foundation  of  true  joy  is  in  the  conscience. 

Seneca,  True  Joy 

Beat,  beat,  beat,  beat,  beat  upon  the  tom-tom, 
Beat,  beat,  beat,  beat,  beat  upon  the  drum. 
Hoy-eeeeeee-yah!   Hoy-eeeeeee-yah! 
Shuffle  to  the  left,  shuffle  to  the  left, 
Shuffle,  shuffle,  shuffle  to  the  left,  to  the  left. 
Fat  squaws,  lean  squaws,  gliding  in  a  row, 
Grunting,  wheezing,  laughing  as  they  go; 
Bouncing  up  with  a  scuffle  and  a  twirl, 
Flouncing  petticoat  and  hair  in  a  whirl. 


Weaving  in  and  weaving  out, 

Hi!    Hi!    Hi!  with  a  laugh  and  a  shout, 

To  the  beat,  beat,  beat,  beat,  beat  upon  the  tom-tom, 

Beat,  beat,  beat,  beat,  beat  upon  the  drum; 

Hoy-eeeeeee-yah !    Hoy-eeeeeee-yah ! 

Hi!   Hi!  Hi!   Hi!  Hoy-eeeeeeeeeeeeee-yah! 1 

Lew  Sarett,  The  Squaw  Dance 

1  From  Many,  Many  Moons,  by  Lew  Sarett.  Copyright,  1920,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.; 
copyright,  1948,  by  Lew  Sarett. 
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The  larynx  and  vocal  bands.  The  vocal  bands  are  shown  in  three  positions. 

SECOND    STEP:    PHONATION    OR    VIBRATING 
THE   TONE 

Thus  far  you  have  developed  the  ability  to  produce  the  stream  of  air 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  tone,  adequate  volume,  and  control  of  tim- 
ing. By  the  correct  use  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
and  ribs,  you  can  drive  upward  a  strong,  steady  stream  of  air,  and  you  can 
control  its  flow.  But  that  stream  of  air  does  not  of  itself  produce  the  neces- 
sary tones;  other  speech  mechanisms  must  be  used.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  muscles  and  cartilages  in  and  around  the  larynx,  or  "voice  box." 
The  stream  of  air  is  affected  by  the  two  vocal  bands  stretched  across  the 
larynx.  Thus  the  second  step  in  producing  good  tones  is  learning  how  to 
vibrate  the  column  of  air  that  streams  through  the  larynx.  When  a  speaker 
constricts  unduly  the  column  of  air  as  it  flows  through  his  larynx,  he  de- 
velops impurities  of  tone:  harshness,  grating,  raspiness.  When  the  muscles 
surrounding  his  larynx  are  relaxed,  his  tones  tend  to  develop  the  desirable 
quality  of  voice  called  "purity."  If  you  have  a  good  idea  of  the  chief  parts 
involved  in  vibration  and  of  how  they  function,  you  can  use  them  more 
intelligently. 

The  Speech  Mechanism  Used  in  Phonation.  The  stream  of  air  driven  up 
through  the  trachea  flows  through  the  voice  box  at  the  top  of  the  trachea 
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and  behind  the  base  of  the  tongue.  One  can  feel  his  larynx  by  putting 
his  hand  on  his  "Adam's  apple."  The  larynx,  a  small  organ  composed  of 
cartilage  and  muscles,  houses  the  two  vocal  bands.  These  bands  are  analo- 
gous to  the  lips  except  that  instead  of  opening  widest  in  the  middle  they 
open  only  at  one  end.  In  other  respects  they  function  like  the  lips  in  blow- 
ing a  trumpet.  To  produce  sound,  the  two  bands  or  "lips"  are  brought  to- 
gether, leaving  only  a  narrow  slit  between  them.  The  air  forced  through  this 
slit  causes  the  edges  of  the  bands  or  lips  to  vibrate.  This  vibration  in  turn 
sets  the  air  in  vibration,  producing  sound  waves. 

The  Correct  Use  of  the  Mechanisms.  The  quality  of  the  voice  is  to  some 
extent  beyond  the  speaker's  control;  but  a  speaker  can  so  use  his  muscles 
that  their  tensions  enable  the  larynx  to  vibrate  the  tone  easily  and  without 
strain.  Nevertheless,  even  some  experienced  speakers  use  this  part  of  the 
speech  mechanism  with  injurious  tenseness.  They  abuse  the  muscles  in  the 
neck  and  jaw,  and  the  result  is  harsh,  tight  voices.  A  speaker  whose  neck 
muscles  are  flexible  and  relaxed,  who  keeps  his  throat  open,  may  speak  for 
hours,  night  after  night,  under  trying  conditions,  and  still  have  a  clear  voice. 


EXERCISES    FOR    INSURING    AN    OPEN    THROAT 

A  good  tone  is  clear,  rich  and  free;  not  rough,  tight  or  thin.  A  speaker 
achieves  purity  largely  by  directing  the  column  of  air  with  minimum  effort  and 
strain  of  the  muscles  about  his  larynx.  The  following  exercises  are  designed  to 
establish  good  habits  in  the  use  of  these  muscles. 

i.  Stand  erect  and  droop  your  head  slightly  forward.  Relax  the  muscles  of 
your  jaw  and  of  your  neck.  Then  vigorously  shake  your  jaw  from  right  to  left, 
and  left  to  right,  until  you  feel  the  jaw  swinging  loosely  with  relaxed  muscles. 
Let  the  action  come  from  your  neck.  This  will  familiarize  you  with  the  feeling 
one  has  when  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  have  the  proper  tone  for  speaking. 

2.  Maintaining  the  same  drooped  head  and  relaxed  neck  and  jaw  muscles, 
yawn  several  times. 

3.  Maintaining  the  same  attitude,  speak  these  words  leisurely  and  prolong  the 
vowels:  "Skoh!  Skah!  Gahg!  Gawg!" 

4.  Stand  erect  with  the  jaw  slightly  drooped  and  the  head  slightly  pitched 
forward  and  downward,  in  order  to  maintain  relaxed  muscles  in  the  neck  and 
jaws,  and  say,  aw,  ah,  ay,  ee,  oh,  00.  Take  a  deep  breath  and  utter  each  vowel 
steadily,  smoothly,  purely,  through  an  open  throat.  Do  not  strive  for  volume. 
Each  time  you  utter  a  vowel  think  of  yourself  as  drawing  out  from  between  your 
lips  a  long,  smooth,  soft  ribbon  of  sound. 

5.  Read  aloud  many  times  the  following  passage,  with  an  open  throat,  and 
relaxed  neck  and  jaw  muscles. 

When  stars  are  in  the  quiet  skie^, 

Then  most  I  pine  for  thee; 
Bend  on  me,  then,  thy  tender  eyes, 

As  stars  look  on  the  sea. 
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For  thoughts,  like  waves  that  glide  by  night, 

Are  stillest  when  they  shine; 
Mine  earthly  love  lies  hushed  in  light 

Beneath  the  heaven  of  thine. 

Sir  Edward  Lytton,  Song 

Finding  Yonr  Optimum  Fitch  Level.  The  pitch  level  to  which  your  voice 
returns  most  often  after  rising  and  falling  inflections  is  your  habitual  pitch 
level.  This  pitch  level  is  a  part  of  the  total  picture  other  people  have  of 
you.  Your  habitual  level  may  or  may  not  be  your  optimum  level  —  and 
thus  may  or  may  not  be  an  expression  of  your  real  self.  Through  unfor- 
tunate habits  or  through  conscious  or  unconscious  imitation  of  others,  one 
may  come  to  use  a  pitch  level  higher  or  lower  than  his  best  level.  If  the 
voice  is  forced  lower  in  pitch  than  the  natural  laryngeal  structure  provides, 
the  result  is  a  huskiness  or  hoarseness  not  efficient  in  communication  and 
not  compatible  with  the  total  personality  of  the  speaker.  An  unnaturally 
high  pitch  suggests  femininity  in  a  man  and  may  belie  his  character  and 
in  any  case  is  a  handicap  to  the  full  growth  of  personal  power.  In  girls 
and  women,  a  pitch  higher  than  the  optimum  often  produces  a  thin,  child- 
ish voice,  or  one  that  is  strident  or  whining,  depending  upon  the  individual's 
self-concept. 

Your  optimum  pitch  level  is  that  which  demands  only  the  muscular  ten- 
sion necessary  to  produce  tone.  It  is  that  at  which  your  voice  is  its  purest, 
richest,  most  flexible,  and  most  pleasant  to  hear.  This  pitch  is  determined 
partly  by  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  vocal  bands  in  your  larynx. 
Although  men  nearly  always  have  longer  and  thicker  vocal  bands  than 
women  and  children  —  and  thus  lower-pitched  voices  —  there  is  great  vari- 
ation in  the  optimum  pitch  of  men's  and  women's  voices. 

Use  of  your  optimum  pitch  is  mainly  a  matter  of  correct  vocal  habits. 
Although  no  exact  methods  of  determining  optimum  pitch  have  been 
developed,  the  following  suggestions  will  help: 

i.  To  find  approximately  your  habitual  level  of  pitch,  listen  carefully 
to  the  recording  you  made  and  to  your  voice  in  conversation  and  oral 
reading.  Notice  to  what  pitch  level  you  return  after  rising  and  falling 
inflections.  When  you  have  determined  this  level,  speak  several  sentences 
aloud  in  a  monotone  at  that  level.  Ask  a  friend  to  listen  and  help  you  to 
determine  whether  or  not  this  is  your  habitual  level. 

2.  Starting  at  the  level  you  have  decided  is  habitual,  utter  a  prolonged 
"Haaaaah"  down  the  musical  scale  to  the  lowest  pitch  you  can  reach  with- 
out tightening  your  throat.  Make  this  lowest  note  do,  and  sing  up  the  mu- 
sical scale  to  sol.  Stopping  at  this  pitch,  say  "Bells  are  ringing"  in  a  mono- 
tone. Listen  to  your  voice  and  notice  how  relaxed  or  tense  your  throat 
feels.  Try  the  exercise  again,  this  time  stopping  at  fa.  Repeat,  going  on  to 
la.  Listen  to  your  voice  and  ask  a  friend  to  listen.  Your  optimum  pitch  will 
probably  be  at  one  of  these  three  levels. 
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If  you  find  that  your  habitual  pitch  level  is  higher  or  lower  than  your 
optimum  level,  then  you  should  work  —  in  private  and  in  class  exercises  — 
to  establish  the  new  habits  that  will  serve  you  most  effectively  in  com- 
municating ideas  and  feelings  to  others  and  in  expressing  your  real  self. 

Meaning,  Melody ',  and  Pitch.  Changes  in  pitch  are  accomplished  by  the 
relative  tensing  and  relaxing  of  the  vocal  folds.  These  changes  together 
constitute  the  melody  of  speech  just  as  they  do  the  melody  of  a  song.  But 
there  are  two  important  differences  between  the  melody  of  speech  and  the 
melody  of  a  song:  ( i )  The  melody  of  speech  is  not  in  a  set  pattern  but  va- 
ries constantly  in  the  communication  of  meanings;  and  (2)  in  speech  there 
are  not  only  discrete  changes  in  pitch,  or  steps  from  lower  to  higher  or 
higher  to  lower,  but  there  are  sliding  changes  up  and  down,  called  in- 
flections. 

Variety  in  melody  is  essential  to  the  communication  of  meaning.  If  you 
pronounce  all  your  words  correctly,  you  are  of  course  achieving  some  va- 
riety in  pitch,  for  English  is  an  accented  language.  The  accented  syllable 
is  not  only  stressed  with  force  but  is  uttered  oh  a  higher  pitch  than  the 
unaccented.  But  further  variety  is  necessary  for  the  communication  of 
full  meaning.  Faulty  inflection  is  often  the  reason  why  a  speaker's  jokes 
fall  flat,  his  listeners  fail  to  understand  his  irony,  or  his  friends  take  him 
seriously  when  he  was  only  fooling. 

Melody  Range.  Flexibility  is  an  essential  quality  of  your  best  speaking 
voice.  Practice  uttering  prolonged  "Haaaah's"  up  and  down  the  musical 
scale  until  you  can  "speak  an  octave"  without  strain.  In  reading  prose  and 
poetry  for  vocal  exercises,  exaggerate  the  inflections  and  steps  called  for 
by  the  meanings.  In  actual  reading  and  speaking  before  an  audience,  con- 
centration upon  the  ideas  and  feelings  you  wish  to  communicate  will  then 
result  in  variations  in  melody  appropriate  to  the  meanings. 


EXERCISES    FOR    DEVELOPING    FLEXIBILITY   AND   VARIETY 
IN    MELODY 

1.  Be  sure  you  are  controlling  your  breathing  with  the  diaphragm  and  ab- 
dominal muscles,  and  that  your  throat  is  relaxed.  Then  read  the  following 
passage  aloud,  first  exaggerating  the  variations  in  melody  called  for  by  the 
meanings.  After  several  such  readings,  read  it  aloud  again,  this  time  concen- 
trating only  on  the  ideas  and  attitudes  expressed. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on 
the  tongue;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief 
the  town  crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your 
hand,  thus,  but  use  all  gently;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may 
say,  the  whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance 
that  may  give  it  smoothness.    O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  ro- 
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bustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing 
but  inexplicable  dumb-show  and  noise;  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped 
for  o'er-doing  Termagant;  it  out-Herods  Herod;  pray  you,  avoid  it. 

William  Shakespeare,  Hamlet 

2.  As  you  develop  the  flexibility  of  your  voice,  you  will  find  that  with  a  single 
word  you  can  express  a  variety  of  meanings,  thus  increasing  your  communica- 
tiveness and  the  serviceability  of  language.  Practice  saying  the  one  word  "Oh" 
with  the  inflections  that  will  convey  the  meanings  indicated  as  follows: 


Oh- 

(That's  news  to  me.) 

Oh- 

(Don't  be  so  dumb.) 

Oh- 

(That  hurts!) 

Oh- 
Oh- 

(I'm  so  sorry.) 
(How  beautiful!) 

Oh- 
Oh- 

(What  a  fish  story!) 
(Well,  maybe  .  .  .) 

Oh- 

(Look  out!) 

THIRD   STEP:    RESONATi 

G    THE   TONE 

The  sound  as  it  leaves  the  vocal  folds  after  vibration  must  gain  greater 
volume  and  resonance  before  it  can  be  effective  for  speaking.  After  the 
tone  leaves  the  larynx,  the  vocal  equipment  above  the  larynx  amplifies  it. 
These  passages  are  known  as  resonators,  and  the  proper  use  of  them  tends 
to  develop  another  essential  quality,  resonance. 

If  there  were  no  hollow  box  beneath  the  strings  of  a  cello,  the  notes  would 
be  thin.  They  would  sound  like  notes  from  a  cigar-box  fiddle.  The  hollow 
body  of  the  cello  works  wonders  with  the  tone;  it  amplifies  it,  reverber- 
ates it  and  gives  it  richness.  Sometimes  a  speaker  discovers  that,  by  some 
miracle,  the  moderately  good  tones  that  he  is  uttering  ring  out  over  the 
auditorium  with  unusual  richness  and  penetration.  In  such  a  hall  there  are 
good  sounding  boards  behind  the  speaker  and  caverns  are  of  such  shape  and 
dimensions  that  they  improve  the  tone.  What  these  caverns  and  hard 
surfaces  behind  the  speaker  do  to  resonate  his  tones  and  amplify  them, 
the  chambers  of  the  head  do  to  the  weak  notes  after  they  are  vibrated  in 
the  larynx. 

As  an  exercise  in  resonance,  speak  these  words  on  a  sustained  breath, 
with  considerable  volume,  and  with  a  vigorous  martial  beat. 

"Guns  and  drums,  guns  and  drums, 
Guns  and  drums  and  drums  and  guns." 

When  you  speak  these  lines  over  and  over,  with  power  and  a  steady 
chant,  you  should  hear  a  rich  resonance.    These  words  do  something  to 
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your  tones,  because  they  compel  you  to  direct  the  stream  of  air  that  leaves 
your  larynx  through  the  caverns  that  resonate  your  tones.  Resonance  gives 
to  the  voice  greater  volume,  richness  and  penetration:  it  gives  tones  a  vi- 
brant and  bright  quality. 


Resonat'mg  chambers  of  the  nose,  throat,  and  mouth. 

The  Vocal  Apparatus  Involved  in  Resonance.  After  a  tone  leaves  the 
larynx,  it  may  be  resonated  in  one  degree  or  another,  depending  on  varia- 
tions in  the  structure  and  the  health  and  the  skill  of  individuals,  by  these 
resonators: 

1.  The  pharynx.  This  is  the  flexible,  muscular  structure  immediately 
above  the  larynx  and  opening  into  the  nasal  chamber  and  into  the 
mouth. 

2.  The  mouth.  This  is  a  most  important  resonator.  Moreover,  the  shape 
of  the  mouth  cavity  is  changed  constantly  by  the  movements  of  the 
lips,  tongue,  lower  jaw  and  the  soft  palate. 

3.  The  nose.  In  English,  only  the  sounds  n,  m,  and  ng  are  resonated  in 
the  nose.  Vowel  sounds  should  never  be  nasal.  How  the  nasal  cham- 
bers affect  resonance  is  evident  when  the  membranes  are  injured  by 
a  cold  in  the  head  and  the  resultant  tones  are  muffled. 


How  to  Control  the  Resonators.  Variations  in  the  size,  shape,  and  health 
of  resonators  account  in  part  for  differences  in  quality.  Sometimes  these 
factors  are  beyond  control.  A  speaker  can,  however,  try  to  keep  all  these 
resonators  in  such  good  health  that  they  function  properly.  That  is  reason 
enough  for  avoiding  colds  and  for  consulting  a  physician  when  the  pas- 
sages are  infected. 

Furthermore,  a  speaker  may  improve  his  resonance  by  opening  all  his 
resonating  cavities  to  their  maximum.  This  suggestion  may  help:  try  to 
feel  the  whole  vocal  tract  open  and  distended,  and  the  tone  filling  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  pharyngeal  cavity.  Certainly  a  speaker  can  gain  the  "feel" 
of  resonance  and  the  ability  to  resonate  his  own  tones  through  the  use  of 
exercises  that  put  pressure  upon  him  to  use  the  resonating  organs. 
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EXERCISES    FOR    RESONATING    THE    TONE 

These  exercises  are  designed  to  acquaint  your  ear  with  resonance,  they  put 
pressure  on  you  to  use  your  resonators.  When  you  do  them,  your  ears  should 
catch  the  rich  quality  of  the  tone.  If  you  utter  them  aloud  many  times  and  exag- 
gerate and  sustain  the  vibrant  sounds,  you  will  get  the  "feel"  of  resonance  in  your 
head,  and  thus  learn  what  to  look  for  when  you  are  cultivating  resonance.  Prac- 
tice all  the  exercises  in  your  room  and  in  your  class.  Exaggerate  the  vibrant 
tones,  prolong  them  ana*  let  them  reverberate. 

i.  Stand  erect,  take  a  deep  breath,  and  while  you  hum,  slowly  and  steadily 
expel  the  air  through  your  nasal  cavities.  That  is  to  say,  keep  your  lips  closed 
while  you  sound  the  sustained  letter  "m-m-m-m-m-m-m-m."  Let  your  jaw 
droop  somewhat  toward  your  chest,  and  pitch  your  head  slightly  forward.  With 
your  head  in  this  position,  think  of  your  nose  and  its  cavities,  and  drive  the 
humming  sound  through  the  chambers  of  the  nose.  Do  this  many  times  on  a 
long  sustained  breath,  not  too  loudly.  You  should  hear  and  feel  the  vibration. 

2.  Repeat  the  exercise.  This  time  start  humming  softly  and  increase  the 
volume  steadily. 

3.  Stand  erect,  draw  a  deep  breath,  and  speak  the  following  words.  Sound 
them  on  one  breath,  at  one  pitch;  stress  the  vibrant  tones  with  a  vigorous,  martial 
beat,  a  monotonous  up  and  down  chant,  as  of  a  marching  army.  Repeat  many 
times  aloud,  with  increasing  volume: 

Guns  and  drums,  guns  and  drums, 
Guns  and  drums  and  drums  and  guns. 

4.  Stand  erect,  take  a  deep  breath,  and  on  that  one  sustained  breath,  repeat 
each  of  these  words  with  steadily  increasing  volume.  Intensify  the  vibrant  sound. 

(1)  Sing-sing-sing-sing-sing,  etc. 

(2)  Dong-dong-dong-dong-dong,  etc. 

(3)  Humming-hnniming-humming-humming-humming,  etc. 

5.  Sound  all  of  the  vowels  with  your  mouth  wide  and  filled  with  tone. 

6.  Speak  these  sentences  with  your  thought  centered  on  your  mouth  and  the 
nasal  chambers;  that  is,  with  the  will  to  drive  your  tones  to  those  resonators. 

(1)  All  the  long  night,  all  the  long  day, 
The  big  bronze  bells  were  ringing. 

(2)  God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old. 

(3)  Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 

(4)  It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago  in  a  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

FOURTH   STEP:    SHAPING   AND   PROJECTING    THE 
SOUND:   ARTICULATION 

One  step  remains:  it  is  now  necessary  to  shape  and  project  the  sound  so 
that  it  will  reach  the  ears  of  the  audience  with  its  full  measure  of  clarity  and 
richness  and  will  communicate  the  meaning  intended.   This  requires  care- 
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ful  articulation.  Articulation  is  faulty  when  it  lacks  fullness  and  distinct- 
ness; when  the  vowels  or  consonants  are  slurred,  indistinct,  clipped  short, 
muffled,  half-swallowed,  or  improperly  merged  with  adjoining  sounds. 

Good  Articulation.  Good  articulation  requires  the  free,  strong  and  flex- 
ible movement  of  the  lips,  tongue  and  jaw.  These  organs  give  final  shape 
to  the  sound;  they  allow  full  play  to  the  tones  which  are  created  through 
breathing,  vibration  and  resonance.  If  the  lips,  teeth,  tongue  and  jaw  do 
not  function  properly,  much  of  the  good  work  of  the  diaphragm,  vibrators 
and  resonators  is  undone,  because  constrained  or  blurred  action  cuts  down 
the  column  of  air  and  otherwise  injures  the  vocal  qualities.  Of  what  avail 
is  an  adequate  column  of  air,  produced  by  powerful  muscles,  if  part  of  that 
column  cannot  be  released  because  of  tight  lips  and  a  tight  jaw?   A  four-inch 


hard  palate 


velum 


pharyngeal  wall 


tongue  tip 
tongue  blade 
front  of  tongue 
back  of  tongue 


Articulators  in  the  oral  cavity. 

column  of  water  cannot  run  through  a  two-inch  pipe.  Aiuch  is  lost  when 
a  speaker  says,  "The  subjec'  I  wanna  talk  about  is  th'  bility  of  the  gov'ment 
to  reg'late  the  tel'graph  comp'nies."  If  the  tongue  and  lips  are  lazy,  weak 
or  careless  in  shaping  the  consonants,  the  tones  that  are  finally  projected 
lose  much  of  their  potential  clearness,  richness  and  power. 

Articulation  is  important  for  other  reasons.  The  purpose  of  the  speaker 
is  to  communicate  thoughts;  but  if  his  articulation  is  faulty,  the  audience 
cannot  catch  all  his  words.  Moreover,  if  a  speaker  drawls  and  blurs  his 
sounds,  if  he  says  "Meetcha  at  the  lib-ry,"  "Whatchadoin?"  and  "Wassa 
matter?"  the  listener  forms  a  conception  of  a  slovenly  person;  and  if  a 
speaker  goes  to  the  other  extreme,  if  he  is  over-precise  and  labored  in  shap- 
ing his  vowels  and  consonants,  the  impression  oil  the  audience  is  also  un- 
fortunate. 
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Faulty  Articulation.  The  causes  of  faulty  articulation  are  various.  One 
cause  is  organic  defects  in  the  oral  cavity,  the  lips,  the  mouth,  or  the  teeth. 
Some  of  these  defects  cannot  be  remedied;  some  require  the  aid  of  sur- 
geons or  dentists. 

Usually,  however,  faulty  articulation  is  the  result  of  bad  speech  habits; 
inflexible  lips  and  jaw  and  a  lazy  tongue.  Listen  carefully  to  the  next  con- 
versation you  hear.  Do  you  catch  the  words  "cidy"  and  "beaudifully"? 
If  so,  there  are  tongues  that  are  pretending  to  work  but  are  loafing  on  the 
job.  Too  lazy  to  strike  the  sound  of  the  letter  "t,"  they  fall  back  on  the 
easier  sound  of  "d."  Speech  of  this  sort  results  rarely  from  physical  defects, 
almost  invariably  from  laziness  and  carelessness.  Clean-cut  speech  results 
from  strength  and  flexibility  in  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  lips  and 
the  tongue. 


EXERCISES    FOR   ARTICULATION 

In  the  formation  of  many  sounds  there  is  involved  a  movement  of  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  as  in  sounding  the  letters  "t,"  "d,"  "s,"  "1,"  and  "z."  These  sounds  call 
for  sharp  contact  between  the  organs  involved,  a  strong  drive  of  the  tongue  to 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  sounds  in  "m,"  "p,"  "w,"  "f,"  "v,"  and  "u"  require 
the  firm  or  flexible  movement  of  the  lips.  It  is  also  important  for  the  speaker 
to  open  his  mouth.  If  he  uses  narrow  tense  lips,  with  teeth  closed,  he  cannot 
articulate  well. 

The  following  exercises  help  to  set  up  good  vocal  habits,  and  to  develop  more 
active  tongue,  lips  and  jaw,  and  strength  and  flexibility  of  muscle  movements. 
Exaggerate  the  sounds  while  you  are  practicing.  Overdo  them  in  privacy  and 
in  class  exercises.  Speak  all  the  words  set  out  in  these  exercises  explosively.  De- 
vote a  few  minutes  every  day  to  these  exercises. 

i.  For  the  stiff  upper  lip.  Figuratively  speaking,  a  stiff  upper  lip  is  an  asset 
for  a  fighter;  literally,  it  is  a  liability  for  a  speaker.  It  is  the  cause  of  much  faulty 
articulation.  Repeat  many  times,  explosively,  these  words:  "pit-pat-pit-pat-pit- 
pat."  Use  the  muscles  of  your  upper  lip  with  great  effort.  This  will  make  the 
lip  more  flexible  in  its  movements. 

2.  For  the  jaw.  Utter  these  sounds  with  a  broad  movement  of  the  jaw.  Exag- 
gerate. Prolong  the  vowels. 

Wee-ee-ee-ee-ee!  Why-y-y-y-y-y-y!  Wo-o-o-o-o-o-o-o!  Wah-ah-ah- 
ah-ah-ah! 

3.  For  the  lips  and  jaw.  Utter  these  syllables  explosively,  exaggerating  the 
lip  and  tongue  movements: 

Bah-bah-bah-bah-bah!     Fah-fah-fah-fah-fah!     Mah-mah-mah-mah-mah! 
Pah-pah-pah-pah-pah!    Wah-wah-wah-wah-wah! 
Bee-boh!    Fee-foh!    Mee-moh!    Pee-poh!    Wee-woh! 
Dee-doh!    Gee-goh!   Jee-joh!    Kee-koh!   Lee-loh!   Nee-noh! 
Kwee-kwoh!  Ree-roh!    See-soh!    Tee-toh! 
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4.  For  the  tongue  and  jaw.  Utter  the  following  syllables  explosively,  and 
exaggerate  the  tongue  movement  and  jaw  movement: 

Dah-dah-dah-dah-dah!  Gah-gah-gah-gah-gah-gah!  Jah-jah-jah-jah-jah! 
Kah-kah-kah-kah-kah!  Lah-lah-lah-lah-lah!  Nah-nah-nah-nah-nah!  Rah- 
rah-rah-rah-rah!  Sah-sah-sah-sah-sah!  Tah-tah-tah-tah-tah!  Thah-thah- 
thah-thah-thah! 

1/ 5.  Utter  the  following  lines  with  full  and  distinct  articulation: 

"Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on 
the  tongue;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the 
town-crier  spoke  my  lines." 

6.  Sound  with  distinctness,  fullness  and  energy  these  words: 

Absolutely,  chronological,  circumlocution,  congratulatory,  immediately, 
innumerable,  intolerable,  indissolubly,  multiplicity,  necessarily,  troubled, 
grasped,  clasped,  articulatory,  constitutionality,  inexplicable,  extraordinar- 
ily, incontrovertible,  indefatigable,  advertisement,  disinterestedly,  fortui- 
tously. 


/ 


7.  Say  these  words  aloud  several  times  with  extreme  care  in  articulation: 


don't  you  (not  doncha)  What  did  you  do?   (not  Whajado?) 

gentlemen  (not  gen'lmen)  going  to  (not  gunna) 

history  (not  hist'ry)  party  (not  pardy) 

city  (not  cidy)  asked  (not  ast) 

generally  (not  gen'elly)  twenty  (not  twen'y) 

particularly  (not  partic'ly)  thirty  (not  thirdy) 

little  (not  I'll)  hundred  (not  hun'erd) 

government  (not  gov'ment)  How  do  you  do?  (not  Howjaddo?) 

geography  (not  jog'phy)  Won't  you  come?  (not  Woncha  come?) 

beautiful  (not  beaudiful)  Is  that  so?  (not  Zat  so? ) 

talking  (not  talkin')  I  don't  know  (not  I  dunno) 

walking  (not  walkin')  I  want  to  (not  I  wanna) 

did  you  eat?  (not  jeet?)  Who  is  your  friend?  (not  Hoozyer  fren?) 

how  are  you?  (not  harya? )  That  is  what  I  thought  (not  Swati  thought) 


/OICE    QUALITY 

Voices  differ  in  part  because  of  differences  in  the  physical  mechanisms 
that  produce  tones.  Differences  in  quality  are  determined  by  the  num- 
ber and  the  relative  prominence  of  various  overtones.  These  overtones,  in 
turn,  are  the  result  of  differences  in  the  speech  instrument. 

You  have  listened  to  thousands  of  voices  in  the  past  ten  years;  yet  if 
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you  heard  but  did  not  see  an  old  friend  speaking,  a  friend  whom  you  had 
not  heard  for  ten  years,  probably  you  would  recognize  his  voice  immedi- 
ately by  its  basic  quality. 

The  basic  quality  of  a  voice  is  largely  the  result  of  more  or  less  fixed 
factors:  the  size,  shape,  and  health  of  the  parts  of  the  speech  mechanism. 
There  is  not  much  that  a  speaker  can  do  to  change  the  size  and  formation 
of  his  lungs,  larynx,  pharynx,  and  nasal  chambers.  He  can,  however,  keep 
them  in  good  health  and  thus  preserve  good  quality,  and  he  can  modify 
other  factors  which  affect  his  voice. 

A  voice  usually  has  good  quality  when  it  has  vocal  energy  or  volume, 
purity,  and  resonance.  These  result  from  the  intelligent  control  of  the 
speech  mechanism.  A  voice  has  good  qualities  when  it  has  adequate  vol- 
ume or  energy  as  a  result  of  proper  breathing;  steadiness  and  firmness  as 
opposed  to  breathiness  and  fitfulness,  as  a  result  of  the  proper  control  of 
breath  by  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles;  purity,  as  opposed  to 
harshness,  achieved  by  pumping  the  column  of  breath  through  an  open, 
relaxed  throat;  resonance,  the  vibrant  penetrating  quality  that  comes  when 
the  column  of  air  is  directed  into  and  through  the  resonators  that  reinforce 
tone  after  it  comes  from  the  vocal  bands;  and  the  clarity  that  comes  from 
clean  articulation.  These  "good  qualities"  of  a  voice  may  be  developed; 
they  are  within  the  speaker's  control. 

Emotional  Color.  Also  within  the  speaker's  control  is  emotion,  another 
force  in  quality.  Your  ear  often  detects  vocal  characteristics  that  do  not 
have  to  do  with  volume,  energy,  purity,  or  resonance,  nor  with  the  size, 
shape,  and  health  of  the  larynx  and  resonators.  When  you  listen  to  anyone 
whose  feelings  change  from  time  to  time,  your  ear  catches  changes  in  his 
tones;  changes  in  quality.  When  a  speaker  or  reader  is  angry,  his  emotion 
is  revealed  in  shades  or  overtones  which  his  voice  does  not  reveal  when  he 
is  tranquil.  When  he  is  afraid,  his  voice  takes  on  still  other  shades.  Since 
these  nuances  are  the  effects  of  emotion,  the  best  term  for  such  qualities 
is  emotional  color. 

Important  aspects  of  emotional  color  will  appear  from  a  repetition  of 
certain  facts.  Audiences  react  favorably  or  unfavorably  to  a  speaker,  like 
him  or  do  not  like  him,  partly  because  of  their  conception  of  him  as  a 
person,  of  his  emotional  state  at  the  moment,  of  his  poise  or  lack  of  poise, 
of  his  earnestness  or  lack  of  earnestness,  and  of  his  sincerity  or  insincerity. 
Audiences  build  these  conceptions  through  interpreting  a  vast  number  of 
signs  not  only  in  the  bodily  activities  of  the  speaker,  but  also  in  his  voice, 
especially  in  its  emotional  color.  Audiences  know  when  a  speaker  is  really 
angry  and  when  he  is  feigning  anger;  when  he  is  governed  by  reverence, 
love,  or  awe,  and  when  he  is  merely  reciting  words.  They  know  partly  be- 
cause, consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  interpret  the  emotional  color  of 
the  voice.  Many  of  our  so-called  intuitions  concerning  men  and  women 
are  our  interpretations  of  emotional  color. 
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How  to  Cultivate  Emotional  Color.  Shall  we  say  to  ourselves  as  we  inter- 
pret a  selection,  "At  this  point  I  should  register  anger;  therefore  I  shall  put 
into  my  voice  the  emotional  color  of  anger"?  Shall  we,  before  we  read 
aloud  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,"  say  to  ourselves:  "This  is  exalted  litera- 
ture, so  I  shall  now  use  the  orotund  quality"?  Not  if  we  wish  to  be  con- 
vincing. Such  procedure  is  bad  art:  it  directs  attention  to  outer  mechanics 
rather  than  to  inner  response.  If  a  poem  or  some  lines  in  a  play  call  for 
the  emotional  color  of  anger,  the  reader  must  experience  anger;  he  must 
get  completely  into  his  part.  If  he  does  that  his  voice  will  carry  the  right 
color,  assuming  that  he  has  developed  a  vocal  instrument  that  is  responsive 
and  adequate.  Attempts  to  cultivate  color  through  manipulation  of  the 
voice  —  artful  tremolos,  pectorals,  gutturals  and  orotunds  —  make  utterances 
unconvincing,  sometimes  ridiculous.  Audiences  are  quick  to  detect  cues 
that  betray  the  hollowness  or  affectation  of  the  performance.  The  cues  in 
emotional  color  are  many.  Some  of  the  more  obvious  ones  can  be  assumed 
readily,  but  the  subtle  ones  appear  only  as  a  result  of  genuine  inner  response. 
A  speaker  must  first  develop  a  vocal  instrument  so  responsive  that  it  can 
register  his  ideas  and  feelings  adequately,  and  then  concentrate  wholly  upon 
communicating  meaning. 

Tones  of  good  quality  are  produced  (i)  when  a  speaker  possesses  a 
speech  instrument  which  is  innately  good  because  its  parts  are  of  a  size  and 
shape  that  create  pleasing  tones  and  because  they  are  healthy;  (2)  when  he 
so  uses  the  vocal  apparatus,  the  diaphragm,  the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  and 
resonators  that  he  is  effective  in  pumping  out  the  breath  of  which  tones  are 
fashioned,  and  in  vibrating,  resonating,  and  releasing  the  tones;  (3)  when 
as  a  consequence  he  produces  tones  which  have  the  vocal  qualities  of  ade- 
quate volume,  good  control,  purity,  and  resonance;  and  (4)  when  he  regis- 
ters on  this  adequate  and  responsive  instrument  emotional  color  which 
results  from  genuine,  appropriate  feeling. 

PRONUNCIATION 

Pronunciation  is  the  shaping  of  sound  into  meaningful  symbols  in  the 
flow  of  spoken  discourse.  Whereas  articulation  is  a  matter  of  distinctness 
of  utterance,  pronunciation  is  concerned  with  the  pattern  that  will  com- 
municate the  intended  meanings  to  the  listener.  It  involves  two  factors: 
(1)  uttering  the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  as  they  properly  occur  in 
the  flow  of  connected  speech;  and  (2)  placing  the  stress  or  accent  on  the 
proper  syllable  or  syllables.  Written  language  cannot,  except  through  the 
International  or  some  other  phonetic  alphabet,  represent  the  flow  of  spoken 
discourse;  it  must  be  re-created  by  the  oral  reader.  Both  the  reader  and 
the  public  speaker  should  use  as  their  basic  pattern  of  pronunciation  the 
movement  of  connected  speech  as  it  occurs  in  the  lively  conversation  of 
cultivated  people,  but  modified  by  the  needs  inherent  in  the  speech  situ- 
ation. 
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The  Dictionary  and  Pronunciation.  You  will,  of  course,  consult  your 
dictionary  to  learn  how  to  pronounce  unfamiliar  words  or  when  you  have 
any  doubt  about  pronunciation.  But  remember  that  language  is  not  static; 
words  are  constantly  changing  in  meaning  and  pronunciation.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  dictionaries  did  not  give  'Vdult,"  "exquis'ke"  "hospitable," 
"T^tfg'azine,"  and  "data"  as  alternate  pronunciations  of  "adult'"  "exquisite," 
"^oj'pitable,"  "magazme',"  and  "data."  Now  you  may  take  your  choice 
and  still  be  right. 

The  compilers  of  dictionaries  do  not  determine  pronunciations  arbitrar- 
ily. They  listen  to  the  speech  of  educators  and  the  leading  speakers  on  the 
lecture  platform,  on  radio,  and  on  television.  During  the  past  several  years 
enough  of  these  people  have  said  "apparatus"  rather  than  "apparatus,"  and 
"precedence"  instead  of  "pre^ed'ence"  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  alternate 
pronunciations  for  each  word  in  the  newer  dictionaries. 

Another  fact  you  should  recognize  in  using  your  dictionary  is  that  the 
pronunciations  indicated  are  necessarily  those  of  isolated  words.  But  actual 
speech  is  composed  of  thought-units  or  phrases  in  which  the  words  are 
more  like  a  river  than  like  islands.  Connected  speech  flows.  And  in  the 
flow,  the  communication  of  meanings  demands  emphasis  on  some  words 
and  phrases  and  relative  neglect  of  others. 

The  formality  of  the  occasion  and  the  size  of  your  audience  should 
influence  the  exactness  of  your  pronunciation.  The  slower  rate  and  greater 
distinctness  demanded  by  a  large  audience  and  a  formal  occasion  should 
be  accompanied  by  extra  care  in  pronunciation.  But  of  course  gross  inac- 
curacies and  sloppiness  are  inexcusable  even  on  a  picnic. 

Regional  Differences  in  Pronunciation.  If  you  are  from  Atlanta  you 
will  say  "My  aunt  thinks  it's  very  warm  for  November"  differently  from 
the  way  a  person  from  Boston  or  one  from  Denver  would  say  it.  Who 
would  be  "right"? 

There  are,  speaking  somewhat  broadly,  three  American  dialects:  East- 
ern, heard  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states;  Southern, 
which  is  most  obvious  in  those  states  referred  to  as  the  Deep  South  but 
which  affects  the  speech  of  people  living  in  the  border  states,  in  eastern 
Texas,  and  in  Florida;  and  General  American,  spoken  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  authority  for  judging  one  dialect  superior  to 
the  others.  Your  own  pronunciation  will  be  acceptable  wherever  you  go 
if  you  use  as  your  standard  the  diction  of  the  cultivated  people  of  your 
community  and  region. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  should  avoid  pronunciations  —  both  regional  and 
general  —  that  may  contribute  to  an  undesirable  impression  of  you  as  a 
speaker  and  as  a  person.  Saying  "git"  for  "get,"  "crick"  for  "creek,"  or 
"goil"  for  "girl"  may  not  interfere  with  communication  in,  respectively, 
the  South,  the  Middle  West,  or  the  East;  but  the  practice  may  detract  from 
people's  estimate  of  your  education  and  culture. 
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EXERCISES    FOR    CORRECTING    MISPRONUNCIATIONS 

1.  In  practicing  the  correct  utterance  of  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  following 
list,  concentrate  first  upon  the  key  words,  making  sure  you  can  hear  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  vowel  sounds  and  noticing  the  difference  in  the  way  you 
shape  your  mouth  to  say  them. 


Correct 

A.  Key:  e  as  in  bet 

get 

send 

men 

friend 

any 

many 

pen 

B.  Key:  i  as  in  bin 

sing 

ring 

thing 

fling 

drink 

think 


Incorrect 

Key:   i  as  in  bit 
git 
sind 
min 
friend 
inny 
minny 
pin 

Key:  a  as  in  ate 
sang 
rang 
thang 
fltfng 
dnmk 
th#nk 


C.  Key:  00  as  in  boot 
room, 
root 
roof 


Key:   00  as  in  book 
room 
root 
roof 


2.  The  1953  College  Edition  of  Webster *s  New  World  Dictionary  does  not 
give  an  alternate  accentuation  for  any  of  the  following  words.  Although  you 
may  hear  them  pronounced  differently,  perhaps  it  will  be  best  if  you  form  the 
habit  of  placing  the  stress  as  indicated. 


admirable 

^p'plicable 

bamboo' 

cement' 

com'batant 

com'parable 

debate' 

demonstrate 


eclipse' 

exponent 

finan'cial 

ide'a 

industry 

influence 

insurance 

interesting 


irrep'arable 

T^zVchievous 

muse'um 

positively 

preferable 

super'fluous 

sup  'pliant 

the'ater 


3.  The  following  words  are  frequently  mispronounced  by  students  in  be- 
ginning speech  classes.  Look  them  up  in  your  dictionary  to  check  your  own 
pronunciation,  then  practice  saying  them  properly  until  the  habit  is  fixed. 
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Alma  Mater 

diphthong 

hundred 

almond 

discretion 

impious 

alumna 

dramatist 

incognito 

alumnae 

drown 

incomparable 

alumni 

forehead 

Italian 

alumnus 

foreword 

just 

amateur 

frequented 

larynx 

athlete 

genealogy 

often 

athletic 

gentlemen 

perspiration 

bade 

genuine 

prescription 

beneficent 

gesture 

pronunciation 

carry 

government 

recognize 

comely 

Greenwich 

relevant 

culinary 

grievous 

salmon 

diphtheria 

height 

toward 

SUMMARY 

To  make  the  most  effective  use  of  your  vocal  equipment,  take  these  four 
steps: 

i.  Lay  the  foundation  of  voice  in  inhaling  by  the  use  of  your  diaphragm 
and  lower  rib  muscles,  and  control  the  process  of  exhaling  with  your  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles. 

2.  Run  the  stream  of  air  through  the  narrow  opening  in  the  vocal  bands 
with  such  relaxation  of  the  neck  muscles  that  you  keep  an  "open"  throat 
and  thus  achieve  purity  of  tone. 

3.  Resonate  the  tone  by  directing  it  to  the  resonators  —  the  pharynx, 
mouth,  and  nasal  passages  —  thus  giving  it  a  vibrant  quality,  richness,  and 
increased  penetration. 

4.  Shape  and  project  the  sound  through  the  strong  but  flexible  action 
of  your  lips,  tongue,  and  jaw,  and  thus  give  your  utterance  distinctness  of 
articulation  and  correctness  of  pronunciation  in  the  meaningful  flow  of 
speech. 

Proper  use  of  the  vocal  instrument  is  important  to  the  communication 
of  meanings  and  to  the  expression  of  your  real  self. 


SUGGESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS 

A.    FOR    COMBINING    EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING   AND 
ORAL    READING 

1.  Prepare  and  deliver  a  speech  in  which  you  use  a  passage  from  literature 
or  from  a  published  address  either  as  a  springboard  for  the  development  of  your 
theme  or  as  the  climax.  Make  your  oral  reading  an  integral  part  of  the  speech. 

2.  Using  the  procedure  described  in  Chapter  4,  prepare  to  read  orally  a  pas- 
sage from  literature  to  which  you  yourself  respond.   It  may  be  prose  or  poetry, 
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serious  or  humorous.   Work  out  an  extemporaneous  introduction  that  will  cause 
your  audience  to  want  to  hear  your  selection. 

B.    FOR   GROUP    READING 

In  this  course  there  probably  isn't  time  to  devote  to  choral  reading  as  an  art, 
but  group  reading  can  be  helpful  in  improving  voice  and  pronunciation.  It  can 
also  be  fun. 

Read  the  selections  aloud  and  study  them  as  suggested.  In  class  you  will  first 
discuss  the  selection  to  insure  general  agreement  on  the  meanings  intended  by 
the  author.  Under  the  direction  of  your  instructor  or  someone  else  designated 
as  leader,  the  group  should  be  able  to  keep  together  in  time  and  rhythm  after 
two  or  three  trials. 

Some  of  the  poems  have  been  arranged  for  antiphonal  reading  by  "light"  and 
"dark"  voices.  These  terms  refer  to  resonance  rather  than  pitch  level,  although 
often  the  low-pitched  voice  is  also  a  "dark,"  richly  resonant  voice.  This  division 
of  the  class  into  two  groups  needn't  be  precise,  since  there  will  be  no  perform- 
ance before  an  audience.  The  instructor  may  prefer  to  have  the  class  read  in 
unison  throughout  each  selection. 

THE  TWENTY-THIRD  PSALM 

All:     The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 
Dark:     He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures:  he  leadeth  me  beside 

the  still  waters. 
Light:     He  restoreth  my  soul:  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 

for  his  name's  sake. 
Dark:     Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 

will  fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 

they  comfort  me. 
Light:    Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies: 

thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over. 
All:     Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life: 

and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever. 

The  Bible 

APOSTROPHE  TO  THE  OCEAN 

All:  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean,  roll! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin  —  his  control 

Stops  with  the  shore;  —  upon  the  watery  plain 

The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 

When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown. 

Lord  Byron 
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FROM    THE    PIRATES    OF    PENZANCE 

All:     I  am  the  very  model  of  a  modern  Major-general, 
I've  information  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral, 
I  know  the  kings  of  England,  and  I  quote  the  fights  historical, 
From  Marathon  to  Waterloo,  in  order  categorical; 
I'm  very  well  acquainted  too  with  matters  mathematical; 
I  understand  equations,  both  the  simple  and  quadratical; 
About  binomial  theorem  I'm  teeming  with  a  lot  of  news  — 
With  many  cheerful  facts  about  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse;  .  .  . 
I'm  very  good  at  integral  and  differential  calculus; 
I  know  the  scientific  names  of  beings  animalculous; 
In  short,  in  matters  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral 
I  am  the  very  model  of  a  modern  Major-general. 

W.  S.  Gilbert 

FROM  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  KINGS 

All:  And,  behold,  the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent 
the  mountains,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord,  but  the 
Lord  was  not  in  the  wind;  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake;  but 
the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake;  and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire, 
but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire;  and  after  the  fire  a  still,  small  voice. 

The  Bible 


WEENG  2 

An  Indian  Slumber-song 

All:  Hush!  my  baby,  or  soon  you  will  hear 

The  Sleepy-eye,  Weeng-oosh,  hovering  near; 
Out  of  the  timber  he  will  come, 
A  little  round  man  as  small  as  your  thumb. 
Swinging  his  torch  of  a  red  fire-fly, 
Out  of  the  shadows  old  Sleepy-eye, 
With  the  sound  of  a  ghost,  on  the  wind  will  creep 
To  see  if  a  little  boy  lies  asleep; 
Over  your  cheeks  old  Weeng  will  go, 
With  feet  as  soft  as  the  falling  snow  — 
Light:  Tip-toe tip-toe. 

All:  Hush!  my  little  one,  close  your  lids  tight, 

Before  old  Sleepy-eye  comes  tonight; 
Hi-yah!  if  he  finds  you  are  still  awake, 

1  From  Slow  Smoke,  by  Lew  Sarett.  Copyright,  1925,  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company; 
copyright,  1953,  by  Lew  Sarett. 
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He  draws  from  his  quiver  a  thistledown  stake; 
With  an  acorn  for  club  he  pounds  on  its  butt, 
Till  Sleepy-eye  hammers  the  open  eye  shut; 
Then  from  his  bundle  he  pulls  out  another, 
Hops  over  your  nose  and  closes  the  other; 
Up  and  down  with  his  club  he  will  rap 
On  the  open  lid  till  he  closes  the  gap  — 
Light:  Tap-tap tap-tap. 

All:  If  Weeng-oosh  comes  at  the  end  of  this  day, 

And  finds  you  asleep  he  will  hurry  away  .  .  . 
Do  you  hear  him  cry  on  the  winds  that  blow?  — 
And  walk  on  the  earth  as  soft  as  a  doe?  — 

Light:  To-and-fro to-and-fro  .  .  . 

All:  Hi-yah!  he  has  crept  away  from  my  lap! 

For  he  found  my  little  boy  taking  a  nap. 
Oh,  weep  no  more  and  whisper  low, 
I  hear  the  feet  of  Sleepy-eye  go  — 

Light:  Tip-toe tip-toe. 

Lew  Sarett 

FATHER   WILLIAM 

Light:         "You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  said, 
"And  your  hair  has  become  very  white; 
And  yet  you  incessantly  stand  on  your  head  — 
Do  you  think,  at  your  age,  it  is  right?" 

Dark:         "In  my  youth,"  Father  William  replied  to  his  son, 
"I  feared  it  might  injure  the  brain; 
But,  now  that  I'm  perfectly  sure  I  have  none, 
Why,  I  do  it  again  and  again." 

Light:         "You  are  old,"  said  the  youth,  "as  I  mentioned  before, 
And  have  grown  most  uncommonly  fat; 
Yet  you  turned  a  back-somersault  in  at  the  door  — 
Pray,  what  is  the  reason  of  that? " 

Dark:         "In  my  youth,"  said  the  sage,  as  he  shook  his  grey  locks, 
"I  kept  all  my  limbs  very  supple 
By  the  use  of  this  ointment  —  one  shilling  the  box  — 
Allow  me  to  sell  you  a  couple?" 

Light:         "You  are  old,"  said  the  youth,  "and  your  jaws  are  too  weak 
For  anything  tougher  than  suet; 
Yet  you  finished  the  goose,  with  the  bones  and  the  beak  — 
Pray,  how  did  you  manage  to  do  it?" 
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Dark:         "In  my  youth,"  said  his  father,  "I  took  to  the  law, 
And  argued  each  case  with  my  wife; 
And  the  muscular  strength  which  it  gave  to  my  jaw 
Has  lasted  the  rest  of  my  life." 

Light:         "You  are  old,"  said  the  youth,  "one  would  hardly  suppose 
That  your  eye  was  as  steady  as  ever; 
Yet  you  balanced  an  eel  on  the  end  of  your  nose  — 
What  made  you  so  awfully  clever?" 

Dark:         "I  have  answered  three  questions,  and  that  is  enough," 
Said  his  father.   "Don't  give  yourself  airs! 
Do  you  think  I  can  listen  all  day  to  such  stuff? 
Be  off,  or  I'll  kick  you  down-stairs!" 

Lewis  Carroll 

HOLLYHOCKS  2 

All:  I  have  a  garden,  but,  oh,  dear  me! 

What  a  ribald  and  hysterical  company: 
Dark:   \  Incorrigible  mustard,  militant  corn, 

Light:  Frivolous  lettuce,  and  celery  forlorn; 

Dark:  Beets  apoplectic  and  fatuous  potatoes, 

Voluptuous  pumpkins  and  palpitant  tomatoes; 
Light:  Philandering  pickles  trysting  at  the  gate, 

Onions  acrimonious,  and  peppers  irate; 
Dark:  And  a  regiment  of  hollyhocks  marching  around  them 

To  curb  their  mischief,  to  discipline  and  bound  them. 

All:  Hollyhocks/  Hollyhocks/   What  should  I  do 

Without  the  morale  of  a  troop  like  you/ 

Light:  Some  lackadaisically  yawn  and  nod; 

Dark:  Others,  hypochondriac,  droop  on  the  sod: 

Light:  Cabbage  apathetic,  parsnips  sullen, 

Peas  downtrodden  by  the  lancing  mullein; 
Dark:  Boorish  rutabagas,  dill  exotic, 

The  wan  wax-bean,  bilious  and  neurotic; 
Light:  Dropsical  melons,  varicose  chard, 

And  cauliflowers  fainting  all  over  the  yard. 
Dark:  Thank  heaven  for  the  hollyhocks!    Till  day  is  done 

They  prod  them  to  labor  in  the  rain  and  the  sun. 

All:  Hollyhocks/  Hollyhocks/  Stiff  as  starch/ 

Fix  your  bayonets/  Forward/  March/ 

Lew  Sarett 

2  From  Wings  Against  the  Moon,  by  Lew  Sarett.   Copyright,  193 1,  by  Henry  Holt 
and  Company;  copyright  transferred,  1955,  to  Alma  Johnson  Sarett. 
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THE   COWBOYS'    BALL  3 

Yip!  Yip!  Yip!  Yip!  tunirt  up  the  -fiddle; 

You  an'  take  yo'r  pardner  there,  standin'  by  the  wall! 
Say  "How!"  make  a  bow,  and  sashay  down  the  middle; 

Shake  yo'r  leg  lively  at  the  Cowboys'  Ball. 

Big  feet,  little  feet,  all  the  feet  a-clickin'; 

Everybody  happy  and  the  goose  a-hangin'  high; 
Lope,  trot,  hit  the  spot,  like  a  colt  a-kickin'; 

Keep  a  stompin'  leather  while  you  got  one  eye. 

Yah!  Hoo!  Larry!  would  you  watch  his  wings  a-floppin', 
Jumpin'  like  a  chicken  that  is  lookin'  for  its  head; 

Hi!    Yip!   Never  slip,  and  never  think  of  stoppin', 
Just  keep  yo'r  feet  a-movin'  till  we  all  drop  dead! 

High  heels,  low  heels,  moccasins  and  slippers; 

Real  ole  rally  'round  the  dipper  and  the  keg! 
Uncle  Ed's  gettin'  red  —  had  too  many  dippers; 

Better  get  him  hobbled  or  he'll  break  his  leg! 

Yip!  Yip!  Yip!  Yip!  tunirf  up  the  fiddle; 

Pass  him  up  another  for  his  arm  is  gettin'  slow. 
Bow  down!  right  in  town  —  and  sashay  down  the  middle; 

Got  to  keep  a-movin'  for  to  see  the  show! 

Yes,  mam!   Warm,  mam?   Want  to  rest  a  minute? 

Like  to  get  a  breath  of  air  lookin'  at  the  stars? 
All  right!    Fine  night.  —  Dance?    There's  nothin'  in  it! 

That's  my  pony  there,  peekin'  through  the  bars. 

Bronc,  mam?   No,  mam!   Gentle  as  a  kitten! 

Here,  boy!   Shake  a  hand!   Now,  mam,  you  can  see; 
Night's  cool.  What  a  fool  to  dance,  instead  of  sittin' 

Like  a  gent  and  lady,  same  as  you  and  me. 


All:  Yip!  Yip!  Yip!  Yip!  tunin'  up  the  fiddle; 

Solo:  Well,  them  as  likes  the  exercise  sure  can  have  it  all! 

All:  Right  wing,  lady  swing,  and  sashay  down  the  middle.  .  .  . 

Solo:  But  this  beats  dancin'  at  the  Cowboys'  Ball. 

Henry  Herbert  Knibbs 
See  also  "The  Squaw  Dance,"  page  219. 


3  From  Riders  of  the  Stars,  by  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs.  Copyright,  1948,  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
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language  is  not  the  sole  medium  of  speech  as  it  is  of  writing.  In  fact, 
sometimes  the  language  of  speech  isn't  important.  In  the  "hello's"  and 
"nice-to-have-met-you's,"  the  exchanges  about  the  weather  and  the  World 
Series,  and  the  rest  of  the  talk  of  everyday  social  intercourse,  the  words 
are  so  familiar  they  are  scarcely  heard.  It's  the  fact  that  they  are  said 
and  the  way  they  are  said  that  are  important.  Our  cheers  may  spur  our 
team  to  victory  even  though  our  language  is  gibberish.  In  religious,  pa- 
triotic, and  fraternal  rituals  little  attention  may  be  paid  to  the  specific  mean- 
ings of  the  words;  it  is  to  the  symbolic  significance  of  the  ritual  as  a  whole 
that  we  respond  with  feelings  of  reverence,  of  devotion  to  country,  or  of 
human  fellowship. 

Such  speech  is  called  nonsense  by  some  people  who  have  concentrated 
so  long  upon  written  verbal  or  mathematical  symbols  that  they  tend  to  un- 
dervalue other  media  of  human  communication.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
speech  serves  many  purposes  and  the  medium  it  uses  is  not  language  alone 
but  vocal  expression  and  bodily  action  as  well.  The  speech  of  social  com- 
munion, of  rite  and  ceremony,  of  emotional  expression  is  not  nonsense, 
though  its  meaning  lies  not  in  any  objective  referents  of  the  words  used,  but 
in  the  human  needs  it  satisfies. 

In  the  kinds  of  speech  situation  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  this 
book,  however,  language  is  the  main  element  in  the  integrated  medium  by 
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which  we  communicate  meanings.  Language  is  necessary  to  communicate 
not  only  factual  and  logical  information,  but  information  about  values,  feel- 
ings, attitudes,  needs.  Social  stereotypes,  however  useful,  cannot  represent 
ideas  or  bring  about  a  meeting  of  minds.  The  signs,  signals,  and  symbols  of 
vocal  expression  and  bodily  action  cannot  substitute  for  the  symbols  of 
language  in  genuine  conversation,  in  discussion,  or  in  public  speaking  and 
reading. 

Even  when  the  speaker  wants  his  vocal  expression  to  contradict  his  words 
—  as  when  he  says,  "Now,  of  course  the  opposing  party  has  brought  you  the 
peace  and  prosperity  it  promised,"  but  in  a  tone  and  inflection  that  suggest 
the  very  opposite  —  the  language  is  still  essential  to  the  communication  of 
the  total  meaning.  And  in  most  conversation,  discussion,  and  public  speak- 
ing, vocal  expression  and  bodily  action  should  clarify,  modify,  or  intensify 
the  meanings  expressed  by  the  words. 


fHE    VOCABULARY    OF    SPEECH 

I; 

Being  human,  you  discovered  early  the  pleasure  of  saying  words  for 
their  own  sake.  Through  kindergarten  or  beyond,  you  delighted  in  verbal 
play:  talk  for  the  sheer  fun  of  it,  without  regard  for  meaning,  audience,  or 
response.  You  imitated  the  language  you  heard,  no  more  concerned  with 
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You  talked  for  the  same 
reason  you  played  —  for 
the  fun  of  it. 

what  the  words  meant  than  with  your  reasons  for  playing  with  dolls  or 
playing  cowboys  and  Indians.  You  talked  for  the  same  reason  you  yelled 
and  ran  and  jumped. 

At  the  same  time,  you  were  discovering  the  social  uses  of  language. 
You  found  that  certain  words  brought  smiles  and  praise,  while  others 
brought  scoldings  and  punishment.  With  the  right  words  you  could  often 
get  the  attention  and  things  you  wanted.  Also  you  became  aware  of  the 
role  of  language  in  games  and  in  family  activities  of  work  and  play. 

You  found,  too,  that  if  you  wanted  to  understand  what  the  black 
marks  in  books  stood  for  or  how  a  model  plane  was  put  together,  you  had 
to  listen  carefully  to  words  and  try  to  understand  them.  And  after  a 
while  you  learned  to  read  the  marks  for  yourself  and  your  vocabulary 
gained  a  new  source,  dimension,  and  use. 

As  you  grew  older,  talk  for  the  fun  of  it  became  socialized.  Instead  of 
flowing  spontaneously,  it  conformed  more  or  less  to  the  patterns  adopted 
and  expected  by  your  gang  and  the  larger  community  of  which  you  became 
increasingly  a  part.  It  became  the  talk  of  social  intercourse,  the  talk  to  fill 
silences,  the  talk  of  human  communion  for  its  own  sake. 

Although  this  socialized  talk  brought  new  words,  few  of  them  helped 
you  to  understand  or  communicate  new  meanings:  new  ideas,  newly  dis- 
covered facts,  new  approaches  to  problems,  changing  attitudes,  fresh  feel- 
ings of  the  wonder  and  difficulty  and  joy  of  living.  The  growth  of  your 
vocabulary  for  these  purposes  depended  upon  other  aspects  of  your  family 
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and  social  environment,  your  interest  in  the  subjects  you  studied  at  school, 
your  hobbies  and  the  beginning  of  vocational  interests,  what  you  read  and 
how  much  you  read.  Perhaps  even  more,  it  depended  upon  the  extent  to 
which  you  kept  your  youthful  delight  in  words  and  curiosity  about  the 
wondrous  new  worlds  of  experience  they  could  open  up  for  you. 

Since  coming  to  college,  perhaps  you  have  sometimes  felt  overwhelmed 
by  the  demands  upon  your  reading  and  listening  vocabularies:  new  terms 
to  grasp,  new  facts  to  remember,  new  ideas  to  master.  You  may  find 
your  speaking  vocabulary  inadequate  in  organizing  new  experiences  and 
knowledge  and  communicating  information  to  others.  You  may  find, 
too,  that  even  though  you're  convinced  that  some  of  your  old  ideas 
and  experiences  are  still  worth  telling,  your  way  of  talking  about  them 
doesn't  seem  to  do  them  justice.  If  you're  faced  with  any  of  these  prob- 
lems, it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  take  a  new  look  at  your  vocabulary. 


OCABULARY   AND   INFORMATION 

If  a  friend  says,  "I'm  tired  as  a  — "  you  don't  wait  for  the  final  word.  You 
don't  need  to;  the  probability  of  its  being  "dog"  is  too  high.  But  if  instead 
he  says  "—  as  a  kid  after  a  parade,"  your  attention  picks  up  a  little.  And  if 
he  says  "—  as  a  perpetual-motion  clock  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years,"  you 
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really  listen.  Why?  Not  because  his  tiredness  is  essentially  different  but 
because  his  language  has  caused  you  to  look  at  his  tiredness  freshly.  He 
has  given  you  some  information  about  tiredness. 

Language  contains  information  only  to  the  extent  that  it  cannot  be 
anticipated  by  the  listener  or  reader,  only  as  it  communicates  something 
new.  Information  may  have  to  do  with  fact,  logic,  emotion,  evaluation.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  valuable,  relevant,  or  reasonable;  those  are  differ- 
ent problems.  The  point  is  that  if  a  reader  or  listener  is  to  learn  anything  he 
doesn't  already  know,  new  meanings  or  new  combinations  of  meanings  must 
be  stirred  up  in  his  mind.  Only  then  does  he  pay  any  real  attention,  does 
any  real  change  occur  in  his  view  of  the  subject.  Only  then  does  anything 
memorable  happen  in  his  brain. 

Not  all  words  carry  information.  The  words  used  most  frequently  are 
those  little  squeaks  or  puppy-tracks  called  "form  words":  a,  an,  the,  is, 
are,  was.  Add  to  them  common  words  showing  direction  or  relationship, 
such  as  to,  from,  with,  of,  for,  because,  besides,  as,  and;  and  words  pointing 
to  other  words,  such  as  who,  which,  that,  he,  she,  it,  this,  those,  and  you 
have  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  words  in  most  spoken  or  written  discourse. 
Yet  these  words  of  themselves  tell  the  listener  or  reader  nothing.  Their 
function  is  to  modify  and  relate  the  remaining  words  used.  If  the  listener 
or  reader  can  predict  these  other  words  accurately,  he  learns  nothing.  Of 
course  he  can  amuse  himself  for  a  while  by  betting  on  the  next  words,  but 
if  he  wins  all  the  time  the  game  gets  dull. 

If  you  had  never  heard  the  expression  "tired  as  a  dog,"  but  knew  all  the 
words  or  could  figure  them  out,  it  would  strike  you  as  a  new  way  of  ' 
looking  at  tiredness.  It  would  have  communicated  information  and  you'd 
have  a  new  wrinkle  in  your  brain  to  prove  it.  Whether  or  not  language 
communicates  new  meanings  to  the  listener  or  reader  depends  upon  the 
meanings  he  already  knows.  As  a  youngster  you  found  delight  in  some 
of  the  same  riddles  and  moron  jokes  that  your  father  had  sprung  on  his 
father,  and  the  chances  are  your  children  will  find  them  just  as  new. 
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Of  course  there  is  language  that  you  can  listen  to  or  read  over  and  over 
with  fresh  pleasure  each  time,  just  as  you  listen  to  favorite  music  or  look 
at  treasured  pictures  again  and  again.  Why?  Because  it  stirs  in  you  fresh 
meanings  each  time.  That  is  what  makes  some  writings  and  some  written 
records  of  speeches  works  of  art.  They  live  because  their  authors  found 
ways  of  saying  what  they  had  to  say  —  whether  a  newly  discovered  truth 
or  one  preceding  the  Ark  —  in  ways  that  do  not  stale. 

But  suppose  your  friend  —  the  one  who  began  all  this  with  his  canine 
cliche  —  announces,  "Groi  dasameit  d'as."  That's  probably  news  to  you 
all  right,  but  it  conveys  no  information.  It's  too  new;  there's  nothing 
familiar  in  the  arrangement  of  sounds  for  you  to  catch  hold  of.1   And  that 
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brings  us  to  the  third  point  about  information:  Language  conveys  no  in- 
formation to  a  listener  or  reader  unless  it  stirs  up  meanings  in  his  mind. 
That  doesn't  rule  out  unfamiliar  words;  it  does  mean  that  before  they  can 
convey  information  they  must  be  defined  or  be  clear  through  context.  If 
you  should  read  that  "the  senator  excoriated  his  enemies  in  violent  lan- 
guage," you'd  understand  that  he  was  denouncing  his  enemies  even  if  you'd 
never  met  the  word  "excoriate"  before.  But  if  you  should  read  only  that 
"the  senator  excoriated  his  enemies,"  you  might  not  know  whether  he  shot 
them,  scalped  them,  denounced  them,  or  managed  to  escape  from  them. 

Whether  or  not  you  aspire  to  immortality  through  speech  or  writing, 
you  do  want  to  grow  in  your  knowledge  of  words  so  that  they  will  serve 
you  better  in  both  receiving  and  communicating  information.  Just  reading 
the  following  suggestions  won't  help  much,  but  using  them  will. 

NRICHING   YOUR    VOCABULARY 

Step  1.  If  you  don't  already  own  a  good  college  desk  dictionary,  go 
without  something  else,  if  necessary,  to  buy  one.  A  college  edition  of  any 


1  To  the  baffled  or  curious:  Groi  dasameit  d'as  is  a  rearrangement  of  the  letters  of  Vm 
as  tired  as  a  dog. 
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of  the  standard  dictionaries  will  serve  your  purpose.  A  dictionary  is  not 
a  linguistic  lawbook,  but  it  is  a  record  of  the  objective  meanings  people 
have  in  mind  when  they  use  words  and,  as  such,  is  your  guide  in  learning 
new  words. 

Step  2.  When  you  meet  an  unfamiliar  word  in  reading  (nobody  ex- 
pects you  to  carry  your  dictionary  around  with  you),  look  up  its  various 
definitions  —  even  if  you  can  guess  what  it  means  from  the  context.  Many 
words  have  various  denotations;  really  to  understand  and  use  them  demands 
a  knowledge  of  the  different  definitions.  Then  study  the  word  in  its  pres- 
ent context  —  which  will  sometimes  include  more  than  the  phrase  or  even 
the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs  —  to  determine  which  meaning  the  author 
had  in  mind.  If  synonyms  are  given,  try  to  decide  why  the  author  chose 
the  word  he  did  and  whether  or  not  a  synonym  would  have  changed  his 
meaning. 

Step  3.  Study  the  etymology  of  the  word  —  its  origin  and  history.  Often 
you  will  find  that  a  word  originally  stood  for  something  quite  different 
from  what  it  stands  for  now.  For  instance,  a  "wench"  formerly  meant  just 
a  country  girl;  "surgeon"  was  formerly  applied  to  a  craftsman,  one  who 
worked  with  his  hands;  and  "doctor"  meant  a  learned  teacher  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  medicine.  In  reading  literature,  either  just  for 
your  own  enjoyment  or  in  preparing  to  read  to  others,  you  will  often  need 
to  understand  the  older  definitions  of  words.  For  example,  you  may  think 
of  "crescent"  as  denoting  the  shape  of  a  new  moon  or  of  a  French  sweet  roll; 
if  so,  Laertes'  warning  to  his  sister  Ophelia  in  Hamlet  that  "nature,  crescent, 
does  not  grow  alone  in  thews  and  bulk"  will  not  make  sense.  From  your 
dictionary  you  will  learn  that  the  original  word  "crescent"  was  not  a  noun 
but  an  adjective  and  meant  "increasing"  —  which  describes  a  new  moon, 
of  course.  When  the  poet  Hart  Crane  adjured  an  airplane  pilot  "To  con- 
jugate infinity's  dim  marge  — "  he  wasn't  commanding  him  to  learn  verb 
forms  but  was  using  "conjugate"  in  its  root  meaning:  to  yoke  together. 

Step  4.  Study  the  various  words  formed  from  the  same  root.  Knowing 
even  the  root  of  "conjugate"  doesn't  help  you  much  if  you  read  of  "con- 
jugal bliss."  (Or  does  it?)  You  should  investigate  the  whole  family  of 
words  related  by  common  ancestry. 

Step  j.  Pronounce  the  word  aloud  several  times,  listening  to  the  sound  of 
it.  If  more  than  one  pronunciation  is  given,  pronounce  it  each  way.  (Be 
sure  you  understand  the  pronunciation  system  and  guide  used  in  your 
particular  dictionary.)  Say  the  word  until  its  sound  is  as  familiar  as  its 
appearance.  Research  indicates  that  people  tend  not  even  to  hear  unfamiliar 
words.  If  your  dictionary  is  to  help  your  listening  comprehension,  you 
mustn't  skip  this  step. 

Step  6.  Fix  the  word,  with  its  various  denotations,  firmly  in  mind  by 
relating  it,  through  its  root,  prefix,  or  suffix,  or  its  synonyms  or  antonyms, 
to  words  you  already  know. 

Step  7.  Use  your  dictionary  to  learn  the  meanings  of  various  prefixes  and 
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suffixes.  If  you  remember,  for  example,  that  "omni"  means  all  or  every- 
where, you  can  often  deduce  the  meaning  of  new  words  beginning  with 
that  prefix.  Don't  fall  into  the  error,  though,  of  endowing  all  words  be- 
ginning with  the  same  prefix  with  the  same  connotation;  "disagree" 
shouldn't  suggest  "something  bad"  just  because  it  begins  with  the  same 
prefix  as  "disloyal." 

Step  8.  In  much  of  what  you  read  and  some  of  what  you  hear  there  will 
be  references  to  ancient  heroes,  myths,  legends,  the  deities  of  ancient 
Greech  and  Rome,  and  to  Biblical  figures  and  events.  Although  your  dic- 
tionary is  no  substitute  for  a  genuine  acquaintance  with  the  literature  that 
continues  to  influence  men's  thoughts  and  language  so  profoundly,  it  offers 
first  aid  when  you  read  or  hear  of  "an  Olympian  struggle,"  "a  modern 
Croesus,"  or  "an  Isaiah  crying  in  the  wilderness." 

If  you  follow  these  eight  steps  you  will  not  only  increase  your  reading 
vocabulary  but  will  improve  your  chances  of  full  comprehension  in  listen- 
ing. As  you  have  probably  realized,  after  you  have  learned  a  new  word 
you  suddenly  seem  to  hear  it  constantly.  The  actual  difference,  of  course, 
is  in  your  awareness  of  it. 

In  active  reading  and  listening  you  are  necessarily  thinking.  Thus  the 
new  words  you  thoroughly  learn  will  not  only  increase  your  immediate 
understanding  of  what  you  read  and  hear,  but  will,  in  the  process,  provide 
you  with  new  tools  for  logical  and  creative  thinking.  They  will  add  to  your 
fluency  in  writing  —  not  as  fancy  embellishments  for  display,  but  as  a  means 
of  writing  more  precisely  and  vividly. 

A  large  and  flexible  vocabulary  is  also  an  asset  in  speaking.  But  there  are 
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vital  differences  between  speech  and  writing,  between  the  relationship  of 
writer  to  reader  and  that  of  speaker  to  listener.  The  writer-reader  rela- 
tionship prevails  as  you  study  this  book,  as  you  do  library  research  for  a 
speech,  oral  reading,  or  discussion,  when  you  prepare  to  read  a  selection 
to  an  audience.  The  speaker-listener  relationship  exists  when  you  engage  in 
conversation,  discussion,  public  speaking,  and  oral  reading.  Except  in  oral 
reading,  you  must  adapt  your  language  to  that  relationship.  Let's  see  what 
that  means  as  far  as  vocabulary  is  concerned: 

1.  In  speech  your  language  must  be  instantly  intelligible  or  you  must 
immediately  make  it  clear  through  context  or  explanation.  It  is  not  enough 
that  your  meaning  is  clear  in  your  own  mind  or  to  somebody  who  happens 
to  overhear  you;  it  must  be  clear  to  the  specific  persons  to  whom  you  re 
speaking.  Readers  can  reread;  listeners  cannot  re-hear.  Since  people  tend 
not  even  to  hear  an  unfamiliar  word,  they  may  easily  miss  your  point  or 
distort  your  meaning.  Your  own  experience  as  a  listener  doubtless  bears 
this  out,  for  there  are  speakers  who  don't  realize  the  differences  between 
writing  and  speaking,  or  who  think  only  of  themselves  or  their  subject- 
matter  but  little  about  their  particular  audience. 

It  is  not  enough  that  your  listeners  recognize  your  words  or  get  some 
kind  of  meaning  from  them.  The  specific  sense  in  which  you're  using  the 
word  must  be  clear.  If  you  are  giving  a  talk  about  atomic  energy  and 
speak  of  a  "cutie-pie,"  don't  expect  your  class  or  a  general  audience  to 
know  that  you  mean  a  "portable  instrument  equipped  with  a  direct  reading 
meter  used  to  determine  the  level  of  radiation  in  an  area,"  2  unless  you 
tell  them  so. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  you  should  never  use  a  word  that's  strange  to 
your  audience,  or  a  familiar  word  in  an  unfamiliar  sense.  When  your  gen- 
eral purpose  is  to  instruct  you  will  often  need  to  use  such  terms.  But  you 
should  immediately  explain,  in  language  instantly  intelligible,  what  such 
words  stand  for  as  you  are  using  them.  This  not  only  makes  your  meaning 
clear  but  draws  the  listener's  attention  to  the  new  word  or  its  new  denota- 
tion.  Incidentally,  it  adds  to  his  vocabulary. 

2.  Your  words  should  be  as  simple  as  the  subject,  the  occasion,  and  the 
audience  allow.  Usually,  though  not  always,  this  will  mean  that  you  will 
choose  short  words  rather  than  long,  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation  rather 
than  Latin.  For  instance,  instead  of  saying  "He  arrived  at  his  destination 
promptly  according  to  the  prearranged  schedule,"  say  "He  got  there  on 
time." 

If  your  precise  meaning  can  be  expressed  only  by  a  long  word  or  one  of 
Latin  origin,  however,  and  if  you're  reasonably  sure  it's  in  the  listening 
vocabulary  of  your  audience,  then  use  it.  There's  no  need  to  assume  that 
your  listeners  possess  the  vocabulary  of  twelve-year-olds  unless  they  are 
twelve-year-olds. 

2  From  an  article  by  Charles  Hoffman,  Jr.,  in  the  Tampa  Morning  Tribune^  March  29, 
1957. 
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3.  Because  your  listeners  are  right  before  you  and  you're  talking  with 
them  and  not  "To  Whom  It  May  Concern,"  use  colloquial  language  rather 
than  formal  literary  language,  and  personal  rather  than  impersonal.  Collo- 
quial language  is  the  language  of  speech;  the  term  doesn't  denote  "sub- 
standard" or  "provincial,"  as  is  sometimes  assumed.  Such  words  as 
walk-out,  phony,  sloppy,  and  wallop,  designated  in  dictionaries  as  collo- 
quial, should  be  shunned  only  if  the  occasion  is  very  formal.  Personal 
pronouns  —  /,  you,  we,  yours,  ours,  my,  mine  — and  contractions  —  don't, 
didn't,  wasn't,  haven't,  you're,  etc.  —  help  to  establish  the  direct,  personal 
contact  essential  to  speech,  and  thus  are  used  more  than  in  writing.  If  the 
occasion  is  sufficiently  informal,  use  slang  —  if  it  says  what  you  want  to  say 
more  vividly  or  precisely  than  a  fully-accepted  word  and  won't  offend 
your  listeners. 

4.  Because  your  listeners  can't  re-hear,  and,  in  public  speaking,  because 
people  in  audiences  can't  think  as  readily  in  general  and  abstract  terms  as 
when  they  are  alone,  you  need  to  use  more  specific  and  concrete  words  than 
may  be  necessary  in  writing. 

"General"  and  "specific"  are  relative  terms  referring  to  the  delimitation 
of  categories.  The  more  inclusive  the  term  and  the  more  individual  charac- 
teristics it  leaves  out,  the  more  general  and  the  less  specific  it  is.  For 
example,  "hound"  is  more  general  than  "dachshund,"  "dog"  is  more  general 
than  "hound,"  and  "animal"  is  more  general  than  "dog."  "Rocky  Mountain 
states"  is  more  specific  than  "the  West,"  "Colorado"  is  still  more  specific, 
and  "twenty  miles  west  of  Denver"  is  more  specific  yet. 

"Abstract"  and  "concrete"  are  sometimes  used  as  synonyms  for  "general" 
and  "specific,"  and  of  course  any  term  that  represents  a  generalization, 
category,  or  concept  is  an  abstraction.  Since  a  word  is  not  the  thing  itself 
but  a  symbol  for  it,  all  language  involves  abstraction  or  selection  to  some 
extent.  Nevertheless,  the  traditional  distinction  between  abstract  and  con- 
crete language  is  useful:  An  abstract  term  is  one  referring  to  a  quality  or  an 
idea  that  does  not  have  physical  substance,  whereas  a  concrete  term  denotes 
something  that  can  be  perceived  through  the  senses  —  something  that  can  be 
seen,  heard,  touched,  smelled,  tasted,  or  felt  in  the  muscles  or  organs.  In 
this  sense,  concreteness  is  not  relative;  language  either  is  or  is  not  concrete. 
But  there  are  levels  of  abstraction;  the  further  away  from  actual  sensory 
experience  a  word  takes  us,  the  higher  its  level  of  abstraction.  "Human 
rights"  is  a  concept  pretty  high  up  the  ladder  of  abstraction;  "the  right  to 
vote"  is  still  abstract  (you  can't  see  it  or  touch  it),  but  it  comes  closer  to 
actual  experience;  marking  your  ballot  and  putting  it  in  the  ballot-box 
is  concrete.  "Highway  casualty"  is  abstract;  the  child  lying  dead  on  the 
road  is  concrete.  "Beauty"  is  abstract;  the  scent  of  orange  blossoms  on  a 
still  night  is  concrete.  "A  relatively  tiny  increase  in  the  number  of  cases" 
of  bone  cancer  and  leukemia  as  a  result  of  radioactive  fallout 3  is  abstract; 

3  From  an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  June  20,  1957. 
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little  Johnny  Weiss,  celebrating  Christmas  in  August  because  he  will  be 
dead  of  leukemia  long  before  December  25  is  concrete. 

Of  course  your  language  can't  consist  entirely  of  specific  and  concrete 
words,  nor  should  it.  But  you  should  vary  and  clarify  your  more  general 
words  with  specific  words;  and  you  should  make  your  meaning  vivid  for 
your  listeners  through  concrete  terms  whenever  they  are  appropriate. 

5.  Often  confused  with  general  and  abstract  words,  but  not  the  same 
thing,  are  ambiguous  and  vague  words.  You  have  perhaps  argued  at 
length  with  someone  —  for  example,  over  whether  or  not  all  men  are 
created  "equal"  —  only  to  discover,  when  one  of  you  explained  what  he 
meant  by  "equal"  that  you  didn't  actually  disagree  at  all.  You  had  both 
wasted  time  and  energy  because  you  had  different  things  in  mind.  A 
word  is  ambiguous  when,  in  a  given  context,  it  can  be  understood  in  more 
than  one  sense.  Words  like  "propaganda,"  "liberal,"  "individualism,"  "con- 
servative," are  often  used  ambiguously;  from  the  context  you  can't  be  sure 
which  of  several  meanings  the  speaker  intends. 

Ambiguity  isn't  always  to  be  deplored.  It  is  essential  to  poetry  and  is  the 
basis  of  much  humor.  In  these  uses,  however,  the  double  or  triple  meaning 
is  intentional  and  its  effectiveness  depends  on  the  reader's  or  listener's 
simultaneous  comprehension  of  both  or  all  meanings. 

Ambiguity  is  used  deliberately  by  some  speakers,  but  for  a  different  rea- 
son: the  listener  is  not  expected  to  think  of  the  various  denotations  but  to 
assume  that  the  speaker  means  what  the  listener  wants  him  to  mean.  For 
example,  if  a  candidate  for  the  county  commission  is  asked  his  opinion  of  a 
proposed  bond  issue  to  build  new  schools,  he  may  declare,  "Our  schools 
are  the  guardians  of  tomorrow!  Our  children  are  a  precious  trust!"  The 
unwary  supporter  of  the  bond  issue  may  be  fooled.  A  responsible  speaker 
will  not  knowingly  use  such  tactics,  but  you  should  guard  against  them. 

A  vague  word  is  one  not  sharp  and  clear  enough  in  its  limitations  to  ex- 
press a  particular  meaning.  For  example,  do  you  know  precisely  what  you 
mean  by  "the  American  Way  of  Life"?  Such  phrases,  used  glibly  every  day 
but  undefined,  lead  to  confusion.  Speakers  vaguely  assume  that  they  and 
their  listeners  mean  just  the  same  thing  because  the  words  are  so  familiar. 
But  what  do  you  mean  by  "the  American  Way  of  Life"?  Do  you  mean  the 
guarantees  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights?  Do  you  mean  "the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world"?  Do  you  mean  open  discussion  and  free 
elections?  Or  do  you,  like  one  beginning  speech  student  who  explained 
her  meaning  in  a  speech,  mean  "hot  dogs,  dancing  to  the  music  of  juke 
boxes,  going  on  family  picnics"? 

Many  arguments  and  misunderstandings  can  be  avoided  by  explaining 
ambiguous  terms  and  defining  vague  words  as  used  in  a  particular  speech 
or  discussion.  Suppose  you  contend  that  socialism  has  been  responsible  for 
many  changes  in  the  American  political  society.  To  avoid  confusion  and 
opposition  based  on  misunderstanding,  you  should  immediately  define 
"socialism"  as  you  intend  to  use  the  term.  Do  you  mean  "socialism"  as  the 
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Russians  use  the  word  to  name  their  political  system?  Of  course  you  don't. 
Let  nobody  assume  that  you  do.  Suppose  you  say,  "By  'socialism'  I  mean 
social  security  legislation,  government  protection  of  the  rights  of  organ- 
ized labor,  government  anti-trust  and  anti-monopoly  laws,  and  government 
supervision  of  the  use  of  natural  resources,  all  of  which  were  advocated  by 
the  American  Socialist  Party  before  they  were  accepted  by  the  two  major 
parties."  Whether  or  not  your  listener  accepts  your  evidence  or  agrees 
with  your  interpretation  of  it,  he  knows  what  you  mean.  If  he  doesn't 
agree,  at  least  the  argument  is  about  real  issues.  You  have  avoided  the 
foolishness  and  frustration  of  a  purely  verbal  dispute. 

As  a  listener,  you  should,  if  possible,  ask  the  speaker  what  he  means 
when  he  uses  ambiguous  words  without  defining  them,  what  he  means  by 
the  vague  words  he  fails  to  delimit.  When  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
such  questions,  as  in  many  public,  radio,  and  television  speech  situations, 
you  will  do  well  to  try  to  discover  what  he  means  before  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  soundness  of  it.  If  you  can't  figure  it  out,  then  you,  as  a 
critical  thinker,  should  say  to  yourself,  "Maybe  yes,  maybe  no;  I'll  suspend 
judgment." 

Your  dictionary  will  help  you  to  acquire  an  accurate  and  vivid  speech 
vocabulary.  Use  it  in  your  oral  preparation  of  speeches  to  find  concrete 
and  specific  words  that  will  vitalize  and  clarify  your  abstract  and  more  gen- 
eral words;  to  find  simple  substitutes  for  long  words  that  are  hard  to  hear; 
to  guide  you  in  defining  and  delimiting  terms  that  may  be  vague  or 
ambiguous. 

If  you  can  stretch  your  budget  to  include  a  dictionary  of  synonyms  as 
well,  you  will  find  it  a  rewarding  investment.  It  will  be  especially  helpful 
in  finding  the  word  that  not  only  specifically  denotes  your  meaning  but 
suggests  the  connotations  usually  associated  with  various  uses.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  wanted  to  convey  an  accurate  description  of  a  faculty  com- 
mittee's reception  of  a  proposal  to  abolish  final  examinations,  would  you 
use  cold,  cool,  chilly,  frosty,  frigid,  freezing,  gelid,  icy,  glacial,  or  arctic? 
A  dictionary  of  synonyms  will  help  to  explain  the  subtle  differences  in 
connotation  among  these  words. 

jHE    STRUCTURE    OF    LANGUAGE 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  words  somewhat  as  if  they  were 
separate  entities,  like  stones  laid  out  one  by  one.  Actually  they  are  more 
like  stones  that  pave  a  pathway  which  leads  somewhere.  Words  seldom 
occur  alone,  and  their  neighbors  affect  both  their  form  and  their  meaning. 
Understanding  depends  upon  recognition  of  the  pattern  or  structure  as 
well  as  of  the  words  in  it.  Although  you  will  recognize  every  word  in  the 
following  sentence,  it  will  convey  no  information  to  you  until  you  re- 
arrange its  words  into  their  proper  order: 

Balance  well  his  tumbled  he  headlong  into  lost  and  the. 
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English  is  primarily  a  positional  language.  The  usual  order  is  exemplified 
in  the  sentence  "Brutus  stabbed  Caesar."  "Caesar  stabbed  Brutus"  means 
something  altogether  different,  although  it  wouldn't  in  all  languages;  and, 
though  you  can  figure  out  the  meaning  of  "Caesar  Brutus  stabbed,"  you 
have  to  do  some  mental  rearranging  that  a  German  wouldn't  for  the 
equivalent  in  his  language. 

Some  grammarians  like  to  think  that  the  rules  of  English  syntax  are 
based  upon  immutable  logic,  upon  laws  of  thought  that  can't  change.  But 
if  you  have  studied  a  foreign  language  you  have  realized  that  quite  differ- 
ent laws  are  equally  "logical."  Moreover,  many  acceptable  English  idioms 
can't  be  explained  logically.  For  example:  To  what  does  "it"  refer  in  "It 
is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  vote"?  If  verbs  must  agree  with  their  sub- 
jects, why  does  one  say  "The  United  States  is  my  country"?  Why  do  you 
say  "Nice  day,  isn't  it?"  which  is  literally  contradictory,  instead  of  "Nice 
day  —  I  hope  you  think  so  too"? 

The  laws  of  logic  remain  but  grammatical  correctness  changes.  Your 
English  teacher  may  still  frown  upon  "Every  one  in  the  college  must  do 
their  part,"  and  probably  you  shouldn't  use  it  in  writing,  but  President 
Roosevelt  used  similar  constructions  in  public  addresses,  as  have  other 
respected  speakers.  In  "He  only  spoke  because  he  was  called  upon,"  the 
adverb  "only"  is  illogically  separated  from  the  clause  it  modifies,  but  few 
of  your  listeners  will  cringe  or  even  notice.  "It's  me"  has  become  so  nearly 
universal  that  "It's  I"  sounds  persnickety. 

In  formal  written  composition,  it  is  expected  that  every  sentence  will 
be  grammatically  complete,  that  every  subject  will  have  a  verb  as  predicate 
and  every  predicate  will  have  a  subject.  But  President  Eisenhower,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  during  the  1956  campaign, 
uttered  a  dozen  sentences  containing  neither  subjects  nor  predicate  verbs, 
half  of  them  in  sequence.  His  infraction  of  the  "rules"  went  unnoticed,  for 
it  is  matched  constantly  by  many  other  speakers.  In  extemporaneous 
speaking,  particularly,  a  speaker  often  uses  parenthetical  phrases  and  state- 
ments, and  sometimes  his  sentences  become  so  involved  that  he  must  start 
over  or  go  back  and  pick  up  the  subject  where  he  left  it  several  phrases  and 
interpolations  earlier. 

Then  what  grammatical  standards  should  guide  you  in  your  public 
speaking  and  discussion?  The  answer  is  found  in  our  Second  Basic  Prin- 
ciple: The  able  speaker's  immediate  purpose  is  to  communicate  ideas  and 
■feelings  to  his  listeners.  Language  constructions  that  interfere  with  direct 
communication  with  your  particular  audience  are  not  good  speech,  whether 
they  are  grammatically  impeccable  or  slovenly. 

Does  this  mean  that  you  should  use  "correct"  grammar  in  speaking  to  an 
educated  audience  and  say  "ain't  got  none"  in  speaking  to  people  who 
themselves  say  it?  No.  Although  some  political  speakers  and  salesmen  suc- 
cessfully make  such  extreme  adaptations,  the  practice  is  risky  and  at  least 
questionable  ethically.    Even  illiterates  and  children  —  perhaps  especially 
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illiterates  and  children  —  can  usually  recognize  when  they  are  being  talked 
down  to;  and  a  speaker  who  habitually  uses  sloppy  speech  is  almost  sure 
to  slip  when  he  tries  to  speak  correctly  before  cultivated  people.  Actually, 
there  is  probably  no  audience  that  will  fail  to  understand  you  because  of 
your  grammatical  constructions  if  they  conform  to  the  patterns  of  good 
colloquial  speech  used  by  the  educated  people  of  your  own  region.  The 
habit  of  actively  listening  to  good  speech  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  ac- 
quiring discrimination.  It  will  be  helpful,  too,  to  look  at  some  of  the 
common  violations  of  good  use,  in  choice  of  words  and  in  grammar,  that 
may  prevent  communication  or  may  suggest  that  the  speaker  is  uncouth. 

BARBARISMS 

Colloquial  language,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  is  the  language  cultivated 
people  use  in  conversation,  discussion,  and  informal  writing;  it  is  also  the 
language  of  modern  public  speaking  except  on  rare,  very  formal  occasions. 
Barbarisms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sub-standard  expressions:  words  and 
grammatical  constructions  that  not  only  violate  good  use  but  suggest  that 
the  speaker  is,  literally,  a  "barbarian"  —  an  "outsider,"  unaccustomed  to 
the  practices  of  educated  people. 

Slang.  Slang  is  sometimes  called  "language  on  a  picnic."  Actually,  mod- 
ern use  doesn't  restrict  it  quite  that  much;  slang  may  be  appropriate  in  any 
but  formal  speech,  provided  it  is  good  slang.  Good  slang  says  something 
more  vividly,  more  concretely,  or  more  wittily  than  it  could  be  said  in 
conventional  language.  Sometimes  it  is  onomatopoetic;  that  is,  it  suggests 
its  meaning  through  its  sound.  An  example  is  "gobbledygook,"  a  word 
coined  by  Congressman  Maury  Maverick  of  Texas  to  designate  the  official 
lingo  of  government  pamphlets,  letters,  and  even  talk.  To  him  it  sounded 
like  the  noise  a  turkey  makes.  When  they  were  first  used,  such  slang  ex- 
pressions as  "highbrow,"  "rubberneck,"  and  "pork  barrel"  had  a  concrete- 
ness  that  made  them  more  meaningful  than  any  established  synonyms. 
When  words  that  began  as  slang  come  to  be  used  by  the  "best"  writers  and 
speakers,  they  are  then  accepted  and  recorded  in  dictionaries  as  regular 
parts  of  the  language. 

Slang  can  be  ineffective  for  two  reasons:  (i)  It  may  displease  or  even 
shock  the  listener  because  he  considers  it  vulgar  or  inappropriate  to  the 
occasion;  if  so,  his  attention  is  distracted  from  the  speaker's  ideas.  Or  (2)  it 
may  be  vague  and  inaccurate.  When  you  describe  a  movie  as  "lousy"  or 
"real  cool,"  a  course  as  "crummy"  or  "swell,"  or  a  person  as  a  "square"  or 
as  "crazy,"  you  are  avoiding  the  thinking  necessary  to  say  precisely  what 
you  like  or  don't  like. 

To  use  slang  habitually  is  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance;  to  employ 
a  substitute  for  thinking;  to  cultivate  slovenliness  of  speech;  to  suffer  from 
a  cramped  vocabulary.  The  typical  "Joe  College"  of  the  comic  papers  does 
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only  enough  thinking  to  "get  by";  he  follows  the  herd;  his  intellectual 
curiosity  is  what  chemists  call  a  trace;  his  diction  is  threadbare  with  use. 
He  needs  rigorous  discipline  in  the  choice  of  words,  without  which  no  man 
ever  became  even  a  moderately  good  speaker. 

Frovincialisms.  As  a  rule,  a  public  speaker  should  avoid  provincial  and 
dialectal  words  and  phrases,  such  as  "I  reckon";  "I'd  like  for  you  to  come"; 
"Do  you  want  in?"  "I'll  carry  you  home";  "Where  do  you  buy  those  any 
more?"  and  all  other  expressions  which  are  used  only  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country.  Under  some  conditions  they  suggest  a  person  who  is  too 
restricted  in  his  outlook  to  inspire  confidence. 

Still,  there  are  times  when  a  speaker  may  well  use  provincialisms  or  his 
home  dialect.  Such  diction  occasionally  suggests  rich  traditions  and  the 
strength  of  the  soil.  Moreover,  regional  language  may  be  so  natural  to  a 
speaker  that  he  can  curb  it  only  by  losing  spontaneity  and  force. 

Vogue  Words.  There  are  fashions  in  words.  Every  year  some  words 
find  favor  with  men  and  women  who  wish  to  impress  others  with  their 
superiority.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  vogue  words  of  recent  years:  divine, 
hectic,  marvelous,  intrigued,  complexes,  lousy,  swell,  phobia,  glamorous, 
integration,  functional,  allergic,  and  colossal.  No  speaker  of  good  taste  uses 
such  words,  as  they  are  often  used,  merely  to  be  in  fashion  or  to  show  that 
he  is  linguistically  "smart." 

Redundancies.  If  you  say,  "He  came  back  again"  you  are  saying  more 
than  enough,  for  "back"  and  "again"  mean  the  same  thing.  Such  verbal 
excesses  are  called  "redundancies."  Others  are:  "consensus  of  opinion" 
("consensus"  says  it  all),  "each  and  every,"  "in  this  day  and  age,"  "return 
again,"  "good  advantage"  (could  there  be  a  "bad"  advantage?),  "on  an 
equal  par"  ("par"  means  equal),  "a  long  history"  (is  history  ever  any- 
thing else?). 

Barbaric  Errors  in  Grammar.  Although  it  might  not  be  safe  to  predict 
that  the  following  expressions  will  never  be  considered  correct,  they  are 
not  now  used  by  cultivated  people  and  you  will  do  well  to  avoid  them: 

i.  Nominative  pronoun  as  an  object.  Some  people  work  so  hard  learning 
to  say  "John  and  I  went"  instead  of  "John  and  me  went"  that  they  use  the 
nominative  forms,  /,  we,  she,  he,  regardless  of  their  appropriateness.  For 
examples,  "Bill  went  with  Jack,  Susie,  and  I,"  "The  chairman  appointed  he 
and  I  to  the  committee,"  "The  president  asked  we  students  to  do  our  part." 
The  error  usually  occurs  in  a  compound  object.  If  you  don't  know  gram- 
mar, just  remember  to  use  the  same  form  in  a  compound  that  you  would  use 
if  there  were  only  a  single  pronoun;  if  you'd  say  "I"  alone,  then  say  "Bob 
and  I,"  but  if  you'd  say  "me"  or  "us"  or  "them"  alone,  then  say  "Mary  and 
me,"  "the  boys  and  us  girls,"  "us  and  them." 
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2.  Plural  nouns  used  with  singular  verbs.  Data,  media,  and  criteria  are 
the  chief  offenders.  They  are  all  plural  and  must  be  accompanied  by  plural 
verb  forms:  are,  were,  have,  etc. 

3.  "Myself"  as  a  subject  or  as  a  non-reflexive  object.  "Myself"  is  properly 
used  for  emphasis,  as  in  "I,  myself,  knew  the  answer";  and  reflexively, 
which  means  that  the  object  or  the  predicate  nominative  refers  to  the  same 
person  as  the  subject,  as  in  "I  talk  to  myself,"  "I  saw  myself,"  and  "I  was 
not  myself."  It  is  improperly  used  in  "Harry  and  myself  volunteered  to 
speak,"  "The  teacher  asked  Harry  and  myself  to  be  chairmen." 

4.  "Amount"  and  "less"  in  referring  to  collections  of  separate  units. 
"Amount  of  dirt"  and  "less  fuel"  are  correct;  but  "amount  of  people"  and 
"less  students"  are  incorrect.  The  proper  expressions  are  "number  of  peo- 
ple" and  "fewer  students." 

5.  "These"  and  "those"  with  singular  nouns.  Say  "those  kinds"  and 
"these  classes,"  not  "those  kind  of  things"  or  "these  class  of  people." 

6.  Borderline  expressions.  Although  "enthuse"  and  "enthused,"  "real" 
as  an  adverb  ("real  cold"),  "contact"  as  a  verb  ("I'll  contact  you  when  I 
get  back"),  and  "different  than"  are  now  widely  used,  they  still  make 
some  people  shudder.  Since  a  shudder  will  attract  attention  away  from 
your  ideas,  you'll  be  wise  to  avoid  these  expressions  in  public  speaking. 

THE    FORMS    OF    CONNECTED    DISCOURSE 

The  "forms  of  discourse"  are  the  patterns  in  which  words  are  joined  to 
form  larger  units  —  sentences  and  whole  pieces  of  narrative,  explanation, 
description,  and  so  on.  Just  as  words  are  classified  as  "parts  of  speech"  ac- 
cording to  their  functions  in  a  sentence,  so  the  larger  units  can  be  classified 
in  respect  to  what  they  do.  In  English  courses  you  learned  that  a  sentence 
is  declarative,  interrogative,  imperative,  or  exclamatory,  and  takes  its  form 
from  its  purpose.  You  also  learned  that  a  story  is  narrative,  an  explanation 
is  expository,  etc. 

To  begin  with  sentences,  a  declarative  sentence  makes  a  statement,  an 
interrogative  sentence  asks  a  question,  an  imperative  sentence  gives  a  com- 
mand or  request,  and  an  exclamatory  sentence  expresses  an  ejaculation. 
Interrogative,  imperative,  and  exclamatory  forms  are  not  common  in  writ- 
ing except  in  dialogue,  when  the  author  is  representing  the  speech  of  his 
characters.  But  these  forms  are  used  often  in  both  private  and  public 
speech.  Direct  questions,  intended  to  get  verbal  answers,  are  essential  to 
good  conversation,  discussion,  and  interviews.  Rhetorical  questions  are 
used  abundantly  by  able  public  speakers  and  can  be  used  by  beginning 
speakers  who  are  not  held  back  by  a  false  notion  that  such  questions  are 
verbal  embroidery.  Rhetorical  questions  are  not  "mere  rhetoric";  they 
serve  certain  purposes  more  effectively  than  can  any  other  form  of  dis- 
course. Rhetorical  questions  can  be  used  as  transitions,  as  in  "What  is  the 
problem  that  confronts  us?"  "What  are  the  issues?"  "What  solutions  have 
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been  offered?"  "What  can  we  do  about  it?"  They  can  be  used  for  em- 
phasis and  to  stimulate  the  listener  to  think,  to  feel,  to  participate  actively 
in  the  communicative  act.  Dorothy  Thompson  used  questions  for  all  these 
purposes  in  a  commencement  address  at  Russell  Sage  College: 

.  .  .  What  does  it  mean  to  be  an  American,  a  young  American? 

Your  generation  will  have  to  ask  yourselves  that  question  more  earnestly  than 
any  generation  before  you.  Because  the  values,  the  beliefs,  the  myths,  if  you 
wish  to  use  that  word,  upon  which  this  country  was  founded  are  being  chal- 
lenged in  the  world  today,  as  they  have  never  been  since  this  nation  was  founded. 
You  are  going  to  have  to  ask  yourselves:  Are  those  values,  beliefs,  and  myths 
exhausted?  Must  we  find  totally  different  ones?  Or  is  there,  still  in  them,  the 
stuff  out  of  which  to  make  a  great  culture  and  a  great  civilization? 

What  is  the  fundamental  thing  in  the  American  idea?  What  is  it  that  Amer- 
icans, in  past  generations,  have  loved?  Is  it  prosperity?  Is  it  security?  Is  it  the 
welfare  of  the  masses?  What  is  the  American  quality?  Is  it  obedience?  Is  it 
subservience?  4 

Imperative  Form.  The  imperative  form  of  sentence  occurs  most  often 
in  the  conclusion  of  a  speech,  in  which  the  speaker  urges  his  listeners  to 
apply  his  ideas  to  their  own  thinking  or  behavior,  or  to  take  specific  action. 
Several  imperative  sentences  may  be  used  in  succession,  but  more  often 
they  are  interspersed  among  other  types,  as  in  the  conclusion  of  a  com- 
mencement address  by  the  late  William  Allen  White,  famous  editor  of  the 
Emporia,  Kansas,  Gazette: 

Totalitarian  is  a  big  word.  It  means  a  state  which  owns  the  people.  In  our 
America  the  people  own  the  state.   Keep  it  that  way! 

Surely  we  have  some  other  way  than  the  policeman's  club  and  the  machine 
gun  to  maintain  economic  liberties.  We  have  our  American  problems  —  terrible 
problems  —  but  surely,  surely  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  collectivism,  to  absolute 
economic  regimentation  established  by  the  use  of  force.  Surely  the  old  way,  the 
slow  way,  the  democratic  way,  the  free  way  of  liberty  under  law  must  persist  in 
this,  our  beloved  country.  Find  that  way,  stick  to  it,  and  remain  free  —  you 
young  people  facing  your  new  world.  .  .  .5 

Exclamatory  Form.  Neither  an  exclamation  mark  nor  an  excited  tone 
of  voice  can  turn  a  declarative,  interrogative,  or  imperative  sentence  into 
exclamatory  form.  Exclamations  are  such  expressions  as  What!  Oh!  Good 
heavens!  How  lucky  we  are!  What  a  great  time  to  be  alive!  May  our  coun- 
try grow  in  wisdom!  If  only  Lincoln  were  alive  today!  A  fine  record  they 
have  made!  and  Ye  men  of  little  faith! 

Speakers  may  utter  declarative  sentences  with  strong  feeling  and  some- 
times such  sentences  are  recorded  and  printed  with  an  exclamation  mark 
at  the  end. 

4  From  Modern  Speeches  on  Basic  Issues,  Lew  Sarett  and  William  Trufant  Foster,  eds. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1939,  p.  188. 

5  From  Modern  Speeches  on  Basic  Issues,  p.  8. 
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True  exclamations  are  used  much  oftener  by  speakers  than  by  writers. 
They  don't  usually  occur  in  sequence,  however.  They  are  frequently  in- 
terspersed with  other  forms,  as  in  Governor  Frank  Clements'  keynote  ad- 
dress at  the  1956  Democratic  convention,  when  he  began  six  consecutive 
paragraphs  with  "How  long,  O  America  .  .  ."  climaxing  them  with  a  final 
"How  long,  O  America,  how  long!" 

Declarative  Form.  The  declarative  form  occurs,  in  speech  as  in  writing, 
much  more  frequently  than  the  other  three  forms  together.  Sometimes 
whole  speeches  contain  no  other,  and  variety  is  achieved  through  other 
means,  as  in  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  (page  364).  This  dominant 
sentence  type  may  be  subdivided  into  (1)  assertion,  (2)  exposition,  (3)  de- 
scription, (4)  narration,  and  (5)  argumentation. 

Assertion.  A  sentence  that  states  a  conclusion  or  a  judgment  or  that 
summarizes  is  an  assertion.  Your  statement  of  the  principal  idea  or  theme 
of  a  speech  is  an  assertion.  For  example,  "Painting  can  be  a  rewarding 
hobby,"  "Eighteen-year-olds  should  be  allowed  to  vote,"  "My  trip  to 
Mexico  was  filled  with  adventure."  Your  statements  of  the  main  points 
that  support  your  theme  statement  are  also  assertions: 

Painting  can  be  a  rewarding  hobby,  for 

( 1 )  It  provides  an  outlet  for  your  creative  ability;  and 

(2)  It  makes  you  a  keener  observer. 

The  statements  of  the  seven  basic  principles  of  this  book  are  assertions. 

A  speech  or  a  piece  of  writing  can  be  made  of  nothing  but  assertions. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  support  the  belief  of  many 
advertisers  and  politicians  —  as  it  was  the  belief  of  Adolph  Hitler  —  that  if 
you  assert  something  often  enough  and  loudly  enough  people  will  believe 
it  and  act  upon  it.  People  can  become  hypnotized  by  their  own  assertions, 
though  few  are  so  self -aware  and  candid  as  the  woman  who  said,  "When  I 
say  a  thing,  I  think  it  is  so;  then  I  say  it  again  and  I  know  it's  so."  Probably 
the  following  example  of  public  speech  will  have  a  familiar  ring: 

My  fellow  citizens,  the  present  administration  in  Washington  has  made  a 
record  of  colossal  inefficiency  and  bungling.  It  has  throttled  free  enterprise  and 
small  business.  It  has  placed  our  nation  at  the  mercy  of  selfish  nations.  The 
United  States  is  now  as  helpless  as  a  child  among  bandits.  It  has  piled  up  a 
national  debt  that  can  never  be  paid. 

Remember  where  you  heard  this?  Perhaps  in  the  keynote  address  of  a 
political  convention.  This  is  the  lazy  man's  way  of  developing  a  speech.  It 
establishes  nothing.  It  is  accepted  as  proof  only  by  those  who  are  already 
convinced. 

Assertions  are  necessary.  But  the  critical  listener  demands  more,  and  the 
able  speaker  amplifies  and  supports  his  assertions  with  exposition,  descrip- 
tion, narration,  or  argumentation. 
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AMPLIFYING   AND   SUPPORTING   ASSERTIONS 

Exposition  is  explanation:  what  something  is,  what  it  means,  how  it 
works,  how  it  is  made,  what  can  be  done  with  it,  how  or  why  something 
happened,  etc.  Description  tells  how  a  person,  a  view,  an  object,  or  an 
event  appears  to  the  senses:  how  it  looks,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  feels  to  the 
touch  or  through  the  organs  or  muscles.  Narration  tells  a  story.  Argu- 
mentation is  not  necessarily  debate  or  controversy  but  is  the  form  of  dis- 
course used  in  stating  evidence  and  reasons  for  a  conclusion  or  judgment. 

To  illustrate,  in  exposition  we  might  explain  the  rules  of  football  or  how 
a  certain  play  works.  In  argumentation  we  might  attempt  to  prove  that 
one  football  team  is  superior  to  another.  In  description  we  might  give 
sensory  details  of  a  game  in  the  Rose  Bowl:  the  cheering  crowd,  colorful 
banners,  the  marching  bands,  the  whistle  of  the  officials.  In  narration  we 
might  record  how  that  particular  game  was  played,  from  the  opening 
kick-off  to  the  final  gun. 

Exposition.  Exposition  is  probably  used  more  than  any  other  form  of 
discourse  in  public  speaking.  It  is  used  not  only  when  the  speaker's  general 
purpose  is  to  instruct,  but  also  when  his  overall  purpose  is  to  explore  a 
problem,  to  stimulate  his  listeners,  or  to  persuade  them;  for,  in  general, 
exposition  consists  of  filling  in  details  that  clarify  and  explain. 

Notice  how  a  student  speaker  began  a  persuasive  speech  with  exposition: 

I  am  a  hemophiliac.  To  many  of  you,  that  word  signifies  little  or  nothing.  A 
few  may  pause  a  moment  and  then  remember  that  it  has  something  to  do  with 
bleeding.  Probably  none  of  you  can  appreciate  the  gigantic  impact  of  what 
those  words  mean  to  me. 

What  is  this  thing  called  hemophilia?  Webster  defines  it  as  "a  tendency, 
usually  hereditary,  to  profuse  bleeding  even  from  slight  wounds.  .  .  ." 

.  .  .  There  are  many  of  us.  Medical  authorities  estimate  that  there  are  16,000 
hemophiliacs  of  all  types  in  the  United  States.  Clinically  we  divide  into  three 
groups:  classic  hemophilia  AHG,  and  two  types  of  pseudo-hemophilia,  PTC 
and  PTA.   I  am  a  classic  hemophiliac  —  the  real  McCoy. 

What  does  it  really  mean  to  be  a  hemophiliac?  The  first  indication  comes  in 
early  childhood  when  a  small  scratch  may  bleed  for  hours.  By  the  time  the 
hemophiliac  reaches  school  age,  he  begins  to  suffer  from  internal  bleeding  into 
muscles,  joints,  the  stomach,  the  kidneys.  .  .  ,6 

Description.  Seldom  if  ever  is  an  entire  speech  made  up  of  description. 
Instead,  description  is  used  to  supplement  other  forms  of  discourse.  Its 
effectiveness  depends  upon  the  use  of  specific  and  concrete  language.  It  is 
seldom  effective  if  the  speaker  only  sums  up  his  own  feelings  and  reactions. 
If  he  says,  "The  Grand  Canyon  is  the  most  majestic  sight  I've  ever  seen  —  I 
felt  simply  awed  when  I  first  saw  it,"  his  listeners  neither  see  the  Grand 

6  Ralph  Zimmerman,  Wisconsin  State  College,  "Mingled  Blood,"  Winning  Orations. 
Evanston:  The  Interstate  Oratorical  Association,  1955,  pp.  88-90. 
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Canyon  in  their  imagination  nor  share  the  speaker's  feeling  of  awe.  If  he 
should  say,  "I  was  in  pain,"  his  listeners  may  feel  sympathy  but  they  will 
feel  no  pain.  With  vivid  description,  however,  a  speaker  can  evoke  in  his 
listeners  some  of  the  feeling  he  himself  has  known,  as  did  the  student 
speaker  in  another  passage  of  the  speech  on  hemophilia: 

But  what  I  remember  most  of  all  is  the  pain.  Medical  authorities  agree  that 
a  hemophilic  joint  hemorrhage  is  one  of  the  most  excruciating  pains  known  to 
mankind.  To  concentrate  a  large  amount  of  blood  into  a  small  compact  area 
causes  a  pressure  that  words  can  never  hope  to  describe.  And  how  well  I 
remember  the  endless  pounding,  squeezing  pain.  When  you  seemingly  drown 
in  your  own  perspiration,  when  your  teeth  ache  from  incessant  clenching,  when 
your  tongue  floats  in  your  mouth  and  bombs  explode  back  of  your  eyeballs; 
when  darkness  and  light  fuse  into  one  hue  of  gray;  when  day  becomes  night  and 
night  becomes  day  —  time  stands  still  —  and  all  that  matters  is  that  ugly  pain.7 

Narration.  Narration,  although  for  the  most  part  neglected  by  inex- 
perienced speakers,  is  now  and  then  the  most  effective  way  to  develop  a 
speech.  Many  professional  lecturers  vary  their  talks  with  stories  that  arrest 
attention  and  clarify  their  ideas.  Narration  usually  tells  what  happens  to 
men  and  women  who  get  themselves  into  situations  that  are  amusing,  puz- 
zling, tragic,  or  dramatic,  and  recounts  the  events  that  move  to  a  climax  and 
a  solution  of  the  situation. 

Narratives  range  from  the  simplest  form  in  which  the  events  move  in 
chronological  order  to  the  more  complex  short  story  and  novel.  There  are 
parables,  fables,  historical  incidents,  and  anecdotes.  In  speeches,  the  forms 
of  narration  most  commonly  used  are  the  incident  and  the  anecdote  which 
illustrate  a  point  with  a  few  quick  strokes. 

Importance  of  Narration  in  Speech.  A  story  arrests  attention  and  arouses 
interest.  Recall  your  own  experience:  whenever  a  speaker  says  "To  illus- 
trate my  point,  let  me  tell  you  a  story,"  you  are  alert.  An  apt  story  is 
interesting  because  it  is  concrete,  full  of  action,  and  concerned  with  human 
beings.  A4oreover,  an  audience  grasps  an  idea  more  readily  when  it  is 
dramatized. 

Since  most  public  speeches  are  informative  or  controversial,  they  are 
developed  largely  by  exposition  and  argumentation.  But  a  persuasive 
speech  may  be  developed  largely  by  telling  a  personal  experience  that 
bears  on  the  proposition  the  speaker  wants  his  listeners  to  accept;  and 
narratives  of  various  kinds  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  speaking  to  inspire 
or  to  entertain. 

Notice  how  a  student  speaker  began  the  development  of  her  theme 
statement  with  a  story  of  personal  experience: 

American  children  grow  up  realizing  that  Santa  Claus  and  the  Easter  bunny 
are  nothing  more  than  pleasant  myths;  yet  these  same  children  become  citizens 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  89-90. 
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in  a  democracy  based  on  an  equally  pleasant  myth,  "The  majority  is  always 
right." 

We  are  taught  the  majority  myth  as  youngsters.  I  first  met  it  in  a  girls'  club. 
We  had  a  very  exciting  election  of  officers  each  year.  Amazingly  often,  we 
managed  to  elect  for  the  most  important  office  someone  whose  only  qualification 
seemed  to  be  that  she  had  done  little  enough  or  said  little  enough  so  that  no  one 
was  mad  at  her  or  jealous  of  her.  Once,  in  a  year  of  disorganization  that  fol- 
lowed such  a  choice,  I  became  quite  disgusted  and  asked  curiously  why  we  had 
to  pick  leaders  in  such  a  silly  way.  I  was  rather  bluntly  informed,  "Why,  the 
majority  always  knows  best."  I  had  been  taught  the  American  myth.8 

Argumentation.  Whenever  you  give  your  evidence  and  reasons  for 
believing  something  or  doing  something,  you  are  using  the  argumentative 
form  of  discourse  —  whether  or  not  your  evidence  is  reliable  or  your  reason- 
ing is  sound,  whether  or  not  anybody  disputes  what  you  say.  For,  because, 
inasmuch,  therefore,  consequently  are  some  of  the  signs  that  announce 
"Argument  now  going  on."  Yet  an  argument  can  be  presented  without 
such  signs,  as  in  the  following  passage  from  a  commencement  address 
Karl  T.  Compton  delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
while  he  was  its  president: 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  every  opportunity  carries  with  it  a  responsibility,  but 
this  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  Perhaps  if  each  of  us  had  manufactured 
himself  altogether  out  of  nothing  by  his  own  efforts,  and  came  back  to  nothing  in 
the  end,  he  would  have  no  responsibilities,  except  to  himself.  A  man  cast  on  a 
desert  isle,  alone,  without  possible  hope  of  rescue  or  survival  would  have  little 
social  responsibility  except  to  his  own  soul;  yet  even  here  is  the  possibility  that 
explorers  many  years  later  might  come  upon  the  traces  of  his  courageous  struggle 
for  survival  and  preserve  the  record  for  the  inspiring  annals  of  strong  character. 
But  presumably  each  of  us  will  live  our  lives  in  contact  with  other  people,  and 
leave  our  mark  on  posterity,  as  I  indicated  in  the  beginning.  Each  of  us  is  a  link 
in  a  chain,  or  rather  in  a  chain- web,  that  stretches  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  time.  We  are  engineers  enough  to  know  that  the  failure  of  one  link  will  set 
up  a  concentration  of  stresses  that  will  endanger  the  safety  of  that  whole  region 
of  the  web.  So  the  failure  of  any  one  of  us,  whether  through  carelessness,  lack 
of  preparation,  poor  judgment,  immorality,  or  what  not,  will  put  a  strain  on 
society  that  will  imperil  others.9 

It  is  seldom  that  an  entire  speech  uses  a  single  form  of  discourse  in  ampli- 
fying and  supporting  assertions.  A  predominantly  expository  development 
often  contains  description  and  sometimes  narrative  examples  and  illustra- 
tions; a  persuasive  speech  needs  exposition  for  clarification,  and  description 
and  narration  for  vividness.  You  should  learn  to  use  all  four  forms  of 
amplification  and  support. 

8  Charlotte  Shivvers,  Cornell  College,  "The  American  Myth,"  Winning  Orations. 
Evanston:  The  Interstate  Oratorical  Association,  1955,  p.  15. 

9  From  Modern  Speeches  on  Basic  Issues,  p.  17. 
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ANGUAGE    AND    MEANING 

If  meanings  were  in  words  themselves,  the  best  advice  anybody  could 
give  you  would  be  to  start  memorizing  the  600,000  or  more  words  in  an 
unabridged  dictionary,  with  all  their  etymologies  and  definitions.  If  the 
various  forms  of  discourse  were  meaningful  in  themselves,  then  all  you 
would  need  to  do  in  order  to  be  understood  and  to  understand  would  be  to 
identify  the  forms.  "Ah,  yes,"  you  would  think  as  you  listened,  "Latin 
root,  definition  number  three;  declarative  sentence,  assertion  followed  by 
description;  argumentation  —  no,  another  assertion,"  and  so  on. 

But  meanings  are  in  people.  They  are  not  in  words  or  in  forms  of  dis- 
course. Language  is  a  tool,  the  principal  tool  of  thinking,  expressing 
thoughts  and  feelings,  understanding  what  goes  on  in  others'  minds.  A 
well-stocked  tool  chest  of  words  can  help  you  to  formulate  your  ideas  and 
to  acquire  the  flexibility  needed  to  adapt  your  ideas  to  listeners  of  varying 
ages,  interests,  and  degrees  of  education  and  culture.  A  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  connected  discourse  can  help  you  to  communicate  what  you 
mean  to  a  particular  audience.  A  large  vocabulary  and  a  knowledge  of 
syntax  will  be  a  big  help  to  you  in  listening  and  reading,  but  you  must  be 
concerned  not  only  with  what  the  dictionary  and  the  grammar  book  say  but 
with  what  the  speaker  or  reader  means. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  either  you  or  another  listener  should  be  forced  to 
become  a  mind  reader.  A  speaker  or  writer  who  ignores  established  defini- 
tions of  words  or  conventional  forms  of  putting  words  together,  as  recorded 
in  dictionaries  and  grammar  books,  shouldn't  expect  to  be  understood  — 
and  may  have  no  more  interest  in  being  understood  than  did  Humpty 
Dumpty  in  Lewis  Carroll's  Through  the  Looking  Glass: 

Humpty  Dumpty  said  . . .  :  "There's  glory  for  you." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  glory,"  Alice  said. 

Humpty  Dumpty  smiled  contemptuously.  "Of  course  you  don't  — till  I  tell 
you.   I  meant,  'There's  a  nice  knock-down  argument  for  you.'  " 

"But  'glory'  doesn't  mean  a  'nice  knock-down  argument,'  "  Alice  objected. 

"When  /  use  a  word,"  Humpty  Dumpty  said  in  a  rather  scornful  tone,  "it 
means  just  what  I  choose  it  to  mean  — neither  more  nor  less." 

Although  nobody  can  use  words  as  whimsically  as  Humpty  Dumpty  did 
and  expect  to  be  understood,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  knowing  dictionary 
definitions  and  forms  of  discourse  isn't  enough.  Words  occur  not  only  in 
a  verbal  context  but  in  a  context  of  intentions  and  presuppositions.  A 
speaker  speaks  from  his  own  frame  of  reference;  he  intends  his  language 
to  be  taken  in  a  particular  way.  But  what  the  listener  understands  depends 
not  only  upon  the  language  he  hears  but  on  his  own  frame  of  reference.  He 
may  recognize  all  the  words,  and  their  order  may  be  familiar,  yet  the 
achievement  of  real  communication  may  still  be  blocked. 

Dr.  Ernest  Fremont  Tittle,  a  clergyman  who  was  noted  not  only  as  a 
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public  speaker  but  as  an  active  opponent  of  racial  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion, told  of  an  incident  illustrating  this  truth.    He  said: 

Not  long  ago,  in  the  course  of  an  address,  I  repeated  the  deservedly  famous 
story  of  the  merchant  who  hung  out  a  sign  reading,  "I  am  a  One  Hundred  Per 
Cent  American:  I  hate  Jews,  Catholics,  Negroes,  and  foreigners";  whereupon 
his  competitor  across  the  street  hung  out  a  sign  reading,  "I  am  a  Two  Hundred 
Per  Cent  American:  I  hate  everybody."  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  an  ardent 
member  of  the  local  Ku  Klux  Klan  came  forward  and  warmly  congratu- 
lated me!  10 

As  Dr.  Tittle  himself  observed,  he  had  "gotten  it  out"  but  he  had  failed 
"to  get  it  over"  to  this  particular  member  of  his  audience.  His  listener  had 
recognized  all  the  words  but  had  interpreted  them  within  the  framework 
of  his  own  presuppositions  and  values. 


INTENTIONS   AND   FORMS   OF   DISCOURSE 

Meanings  and  intentions  are  not  so  easy  to  classify  as  forms  of  discourse. 
Like  most  things  human,  they  are  seldom  simple  and  never  pure.    They  I 
vary  somewhat  with  every  speaker,  every  situation,  every  utterance.   But, 
in  general,  a  speaker  intends  his  language  ( i )  to  report  a  fact,  ( 2 )  to  give  I 
reasons,  (3)  to  express  a  judgment  or  summary,  (4)  to  express  personal 
taste,  (5)  to  express  emotion,  (6)  to  evoke  feeling  in  the  listener,  (7)  to  I 
direct  action,  or  (8)  to  make  an  inquiry. 

If  one  could  assume  an  identity  between  a  speaker's  meaning  or  intention 
and  the  form  of  discourse  he  uses,  understanding  would  be  much  simpler 
than  it  often  is.  But  an  acquaintance  who  interprets  your  casual  "How  do 
you  do?"  as  a  real  inquiry  intended  to  elicit  information,  and  proceeds  to 
give  you  a  full  account  of  his  recent  head-to-toe  check-up  has  failed  to 
realize  that  language  may  sound  like  a  question  when  the  intent  is  polite  1 
social  behavior.  When  you  wail,  "Why  did  this  have  to  happen  to  me?" 
you  aren't  actually  asking  for  information  but  are  expressing  your  feelings. 
When  Patrick  Henry  cried,  "Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery?"  he  wasn't  asking  anybody; 
he  already  knew. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  speaker  may  make  an  assertion  when  his  intention 
is  to  inquire;  for  example,  "If  I  understand  you,  you  oppose  foreign  aid." 
Or  he  may  use  description  when  his  intention  is  not  only  to  report  informa- 
tion but  to  arouse  strong  feeling,  as  did  the  hemophiliac  quoted  earlier  in 
this  chapter.  He  may  use  the  declarative  rather  than  the  imperative  form 
when  he  means  to  direct  behavior,  as  did  Karl  Compton  in  another  pas- 
sage from  the  speech  already  quoted: 

10  From  a  commencement  address  delivered  at  the  School  of  Speech,  Northwestern 
University,  June,  1924.  Used  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Tittle. 
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So,  you  see,  your  talents  in  the  fields  of  science  and  its  applications  in  arts, 
manufacture,  and  commerce  are  of  particular  value  in  the  world  today.  Unusual 
opportunities  lie  in  your  field,  and  your  responsibilities  are  correspondingly 
great.  For  this  reason  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  all  over  the  world  to  hold 
technology  and  technologists  to  account.  It  is  you,  and  men  like  you,  who  must 
use  these  opportunities  so  that,  when  the  accounting  comes,  the  world  will  say 
unto  you:  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 
few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things.  Enter  thou  into  the  joy 
|  of  thy  Lord."  X1 

Instead  of  using  the  argumentative  form  of  discourse  to  give  evidence 
and  reasons  for  a  belief,  the  speaker  whose  purpose  is  to  persuade  may  com- 
bine a  narrative  with  exposition,  as  did  a  beginning  speech  student  when  he 
said: 

As  time  went  on,  this  fellow  who  had  befriended  me  when  I  was  a  raw  recruit 
became  my  close  friend.  We  had  so  much  in  common:  Jack  was  a  native 
Floridian,  so  was  I;  he  was  a  letterman  in  two  varsity  sports,  so  was  I;  he  was 
determined  to  go  back  and  finish  college,  so  was  I.  We  rode  the  bus  back  home 
together  on  leaves  and  talked  endlessly  —  about  our  plans,  our  girls,  our  hopes, 
our  dreams.  There  was  only  one  difference  between  us  and  it  didn't  matter: 
Jack's  skin  happens  to  be  black.12 

A  secretary  is  unlikely  to  read  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  as  if  they  were 
a  dramatic  monologue;  but  there  are  oral  readers  who  read  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm  as  if  it  were  a  committee  report  and  Sandburg's  "Chicago"  as 
if  it  were  from  an  atlas.  Through  ignoring  the  intention  of  the  writers,  they 
lose  the  meaning  of  the  language. 

When  your  intention  is  to  report  facts,  you  don't  want  your  statements 
taken  as  emotional  expression.  If  you  declare  that  "courses  in  the  humanities 
are  a  waste  of  time  for  a  pre-engineering  student,"  you  expect  your  room- 
mate to  know  whether  you're  expressing  a  judgment  you're  prepared  to 
back  up  with  logical  argument,  or  just  letting  off  steam  after  a  hard 
examination.  If  your  friend  says  he  prefers  steamed  snails  to  a  broiled 
Porterhouse  or  symphonies  to  rock-and-roll,  his  preferences  may  not 
make  sense  to  you,  but  they  need  not.  The  expression  of  purely  personal 
tastes  isn't  intended  as  logical  argument. 

The  appropriateness  of  a  speaker's  intention  and  language  depends  upon 
their  context  in  the  total  situation.  When  you  answer  "Just  fine!"  to  an 
acquaintance's  "How  are  you?"  you  may  have  a  throbbing  toothache;  but 
when  your  doctor  tells  you  that  you  are  "just  fine"  you  assume  that  he  is 
reporting  a  conclusion  based  upon  verifiable  evidence,  not  just  making  a 
cheerful  noise.  Romantic  declarations  of  undying  love,  however  important, 
are  poor  substitutes  for  rational  discussion  when  marriage  is  under  con- 

11  Op.  cit.,  pp.  20,  21. 

12  Classroom  speech  by  James  McCluro. 
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sideration.  But  a  speaker  who  presents  a  scholarly  lecture  on  economics  at 
the  opening  session  of  a  national  party  convention  in  an  election  year  has 
failed  to  analyze  the  situation  accurately.  The  guest  at  a  dinner  party  who 
insists  upon  relating  a  detailed  account  of  bills  pending  in  Congress  when 
other  guests  are  swapping  fish  stories  or  reminiscences  is  likely  to  be  put 
down  as  a  bore  and  not  invited  again. 

No  person  who,  as  speaker  or  listener,  looks  only  at  the  objective,  de- 
noted meanings  of  words  can  speak  or  listen  effectively  or  productively. 
He  must  recognize  the  words,  of  course;  but  he  must  look  beyond  their 
surface  to  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the  person  who  uses  them. 

LANGUAGE  AND  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR  ) 

The  symbols  of  human  language  directly  affect  the  things  and  events  of 
the  physical  world  not  at  all.  You  may  call  this  book  by  every  nasty  —  or 
endearing  —  name  in  your  vocabulary;  it  will  change  not  a  whit.  As  sym- 
bols, words  have  no  effect  upon  nonhuman  beings.  You  can  train  your 
dog  to  come  for  his  food  when  you  say  "Supper's  all  ready";  but  if,  instead, 
you  should  say  "Supper's  all  gone"  in  the  same  tone  of  voice  and  at  the 
usual  time,  he  would  come  just  as  joyfully. 

But  language  profoundly  affects  human  beings,  human  behavior,  human 
events.  With  the  same  names  that  leave  this  book  unchanged,  you  could 
send  your  roommate's  blood  pressure  up,  make  his  heart  pound,  cause  his 
muscles  to  contract  or  relax  —  and  get  for  yourself  either  an  appreciative 
smile  or  a  punch  in  the  nose.  By  continually  telling  him  that  he  looks  sick, 
you  could  send  him  to  the  hospital.  Through  the  words  "I  now  pronounce 
you  husband  and  wife"  two  persons  are  "made  one  flesh";  through  words 
the  union  endures  or  is  dissolved.  A  name  is  the  first  and  one  of  the  most 
important  things  given  to  a  child.  And  language  will  finally  accompany  the 
return  of  his  body  to  the  earth. 

The  Ten  Commandments  were  given  in  words.  All  the  religions  of  man 
were  formulated  in  language  and  have  been  taught  through  language. 
Only  through  language  can  knowledge  and  wisdom  be  shared.  "The 
power  which  has  set  in  motion  the  greatest  avalanches  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion has  been,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  the  magic  force  of  the  spoken 
word  —  that  and  that  alone."  This  was  said  by  an  ambitious  nobody  who 
then,  partly  through  use  of  the  spoken  word,  proceeded  to  set  in  motion 
the  most  destructive  avalanche  of  all  time.  His  name  was  Adolph  Hitler.  If 
man  is  to  be  saved  from  a  holocaust  that  even  Hitler  could  not  imagine,  it 
will  be  because  he  learns  to  use  his  language  instead  of  bombs  to  resolve 
conflicts.  Through  his  symbols  man  shapes  himself  for  good  or  ill. 

Although  words  can  be  used  to  conceal  thought  as  well  as  to  reveal  it,  a 
speaker  always,  within  the  limits  of  his  skill,  chooses  his  language  in  re- 
sponse to  the  situation  as  he  himself  perceives  it  at  the  moment.  If  his  per- 
ception includes  only  himself  and  his  own  desires  and  interests  —  if  he  can't 
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see  beyond  the  end  of  his  own  nose  —  his  words  may  be  ineffectual  or  even 
destructive.  Unless  a  listener  is  sensitive  to  all  communicative  cues  and  can 
look  beyond  the  words  to  what  the  speaker  intends,  confusion  or  conflict 
may  result.  In  order  to  make  sound  evaluations  of  the  total  situation,  speak- 
ers and  listeners  must  both  become  aware  of  the  relationship  between 
language  and  human  behavior. 

Language  and  Your  Basic  Purpose.  Your  basic  purpose  in  speech  is  to 
relate  yourself  to  your  listeners  toward  the  achievement  of  some  end.  That 
end  may  be  the  sharing  of  information  or  experience,  cooperation  in  work 
or  in  solving  a  common  problem,  the  creating  or  re-creating  of  experience, 
the  changing  of  belief  and  behavior  in  a  direction  you  judge  desirable. 
Whether  or  not  your  speech  is  effective  often  depends  upon  your  language. 
Whether  or  not  you  achieve  the  productive  end  you  seek  often  depends 
upon  the  words  you  choose. 

Words  That  Stop  Thinking.  "What  was  the  play  like?"  you  ask  a  friend 
who  saw  the  opening  of  the  newest  college  production.  "Oh,  marvelous! 
Simply  wonderful!"  is  the  response;  or  "Terrible!  Just  awful!"  You  have 
learned  nothing  about  the  play;  you  have  only  been  informed,  in  a  general 
way,  of  your  friend's  feelings  and  judgment.  "My  trip  to  Cuba  was  the 
most  exciting  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me,"  a  student  in  a  beginning 
speech  class  declares.  "The  people  there  are  so  interesting  and  everything 
is  so  different.  I  think  you  ought  to  go  when  you  have  the  chance."  Have 
vou  learned  anything  about  Cuba  or  its  people?  Do  you  feel  any  com- 
pelling urge  to  go? 

If  you  begin  to  listen  intently  —  to  yourself  as  well  as  to  others  —  you 
may  discover  that  much  of  what  is  said  in  public  speaking  as  well  as  con- 
versation is  neither  description,  narration,  exposition,  nor  argumentation, 
but  a  summation  of  judgment.  The  language  conveys  information  only 
about  the  end  result  of  the  speaker's  evaluation,  nothing  about  the  process 
through  which  he  arrived  at  it.  It  doesn't  stimulate  thought,  feeling,  or 
action;  instead,  it  acts  as  a  signal  to  both  speaker  and  listener  to  stop  thinking. 

Words  also  act  as  stop  signals  when  they  arouse  defensiveness  or  any 
negative  emotion  that  blocks  thinking  and  the  achievement  of  the  speaker's 
basic  purpose.  A  student  speaker  who  wanted  to  persuade  the  uncom- 
mitted members  of  his  audience  that  they  shouldn't  join  fraternities  put 
even  those  who  agreed  on  the  defensive  by  declaring  early  in  his  speech 
that  "anybody  with  half  a  mind  can  see  that  fraternities  are  undemocratic 
and  unchristian  —  the  attorney-general  ought  to  rule  them  subversive!" 

Other  stop  signals  are  such  declarations  —  so  dear  to  some  debaters  —  as: 
"I  have  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,"  "There  is  only  one  way  to 
look  at  this,"  "Everybody  knows."  As  Gordon  Allport  remarked,  "The 
surest  way  to  lose  truth  is  to  pretend  that  one  wholly  possesses  it." 

Labels  that  stigmatize  persons  or  groups  block  thinking.   When  an  in- 
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dividual  is  called  a  "Communist  sympathizer,"  a  "fuzzy  intellectual,"  "one 
of  the  Madison  Avenue  boys,"  "an  introvert";  when  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  labelled  "Communist-inspired";  when  a  group  is  described 
as  "un-American,"  "left-wing,"  or  "right-wing,"  all  critical  thinking  about 
the  actual  character  of  the  person  or  group,  or  about  actual  behavior  or 
decisions,  is  effectively  stopped. 

Deliberate  appeals  to  emotion  have  their  place  in  speech,  both  public  and 
private.  But  when  listeners  need  to  exercise  their  reason,  when  facts  or 
values  are  in  question,  the  responsible  speaker  will  not  use  the  power  of 
language  to  stop  his  listeners  and  himself  from  thinking. 

Words  That  Build  Fences.  Even  when  people  understand  each  other 
there  are  conflicts  and  controversies.  People  see  things  differently,  have 
different  desires,  goals,  purposes.  But  language  can  erect  unnecessary  bar- 
riers. Some  student  speakers  build  such  fences  when,  in  class  speeches 
about  better  ways  to'  study  or  to  get  more  out  of  college,  about  being 
intellectually  honest  or  developing  individuality,  they  continually  use  the 
pronouns  you  and  your  rather  than  we,  our,  us.  They  imply  a  superiority 
they  may  not  feel  or  intend  but  that  nevertheless  prevents  them  from 
achieving  the  relatedness  they  seek. 

Barriers  are  erected  by  speakers  who  assume  that  meanings  are  in  words 
rather  than  in  people  and  that  whatever  they  themselves  mean  is  necessarily 
the  only  meaning.  They  are  also  erected  by  speakers  who,  in  conversation 
or  discussion,  identify  themselves  with  their  proposals  so  personally  that 
they  take  an  attack  upon  a  proposal  as  a  personal  attack. 

Words  That  Cut  Wedges.  Psychological  studies  have  shown  that  English- 
speaking  peoples,  in  particular,  tend  to  think  of  things  in  opposites:  hot- 
cold,  black-white,  good-bad,  ail-none.  Some  scholars  blame  the  language 
itself.  But  the  language  contains  the  words  warm,  cool,  gray,  better,  worse, 
some,  partly,  in  some  respects,  from  one  point  of  view,  etc.,  and  there  is  no 
law  against  using  them. 

Weasel  Words.  When  a  speaker  deliberately  uses  ambiguous  words  to 
avoid  revealing  what  he  actually  thinks  and  to  prevent  his  listeners  from 
thinking,  his  words  are  sometimes  called  "weasel  words."  For  example, 
suppose  that  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  his  stand  on  student  government 
a  college  official  declares,  "College  is  the  training-ground  for  responsible 
citizenship  —  our  students  today  are  the  leaders  of  tomorrow!"  What 
about  student  government?    He  doesn't  say. 

Stop-Watch  Words.  There  are  words  that  imply  that  time  and  change 
can  be  stopped:  "I  am  a  failure,"  "He  is  a  thief,"  "She  is  a  liar,"  "You  are 
stupid  and  ignorant."  Are  you  a  failure  all  the  time?  How  many  times  must 
one  steal  to  become  forever  "a  thief"?    How  many  lies  make  a  person  "a 
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liar"?  If  one  is  stupid  on  this  and  that  occasion  and  is  ignorant  in  some 
areas,  does  he  then  become  "stupid  and  ignorant,"  period?  If  so,  then 
everybody  is  stupid  and  ignorant. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  language,  however,  that  we  tend  to  become  what 
we  and  other  people  tell  us  we  are.  More  healthful  as  well  as  more  accurate 
are  such  statements  as:  "I  failed  to  pass  the  test,"  "He  took  his  roommate's 
wallet,"  "She  said  she  would  do  it  but  didn't,"  "I  think  you  are  wrong  about 
this." 

Curtain  Words.  Even  people  who  really  know  that  words  are  not  the 
things  they  symbolize  avoid  using  certain  words  that  refer  to  painful 
things.  Can  you  say  "When  I  die,"  or  do  you  say  instead,  "If  anything 
happens  to  me"?  Buried  deep  in  the  unconscious  minds  of  most  people  is 
at  least  a  remnant  of  belief  in  word  magic,  the  vague  feeling  that  to  speak 
of  the  devil  is  to  summon  him.  They  say  "passed  away"  instead  of  "died"; 
old  age  becomes  "the  golden  years"  and  old  people  "senior  citizens";  in 
fact,  nobody  grows  old,  he's  just  "not  as  young  as  I  used  to  be."  Grand- 
mother plays  bridge  with  the  other  "girls"  while  grandfather  is  out  with 
the  "boys." 

Such  words  are  called  euphemisms.  Their  invention  and  use  depend 
upon  the  belief,  whether  or  not  consciously  held,  that  neither  a  rose  nor 
a  skunk  called  by  another  name  would  smell  the  same.  "Appropriate"  or 
"swipe"  just  doesn't  sound  as  bad  as  "steal";  "fib"  whitewashes  "lie"; 
"mortician,"  "beautician,"  and  "sanitary  engineer"  sound  more  profes- 
sional than  "undertaker,"  "hairdresser,"  and  "plumber."  As  Hayakawa  has 
pointed  out,  you  probably  wouldn't  think  of  eating  a  "first-class  piece  of 
dead  cow,"  but  you  relish  a  "finest  quality  filet  mignon,"  although  nothing 
is  changed  but  the  words. 

Even  though  you  may  refuse  to  kid  yourself  by  using  euphemisms  in 
your  thinking  or  by  allowing  them  to  affect  your  thinking  when  you 
listen,  your  awareness  of  other  people's  sensitivity  will  prevent  you  from 
throwing  all  "curtain  words"  out  of  your  vocabulary.  A  person  who 
always  insists  upon  "calling  a  spade  a  spade"  can  become  obnoxious;  he 
can  defeat  his  basic  purpose  of  relating  himself  productively  to  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  should  not  be  fooled  by  euphemisms  deliberately 
used  to  blind  people  to  actuality.  Some  such  euphemisms  are  "liquidated" 
for  "killed,"  "transfer  of  population"  for  uprooting  people  from  their 
homes,  "detention  center"  for  "concentration  camp."  By  using  neutral 
terms,  the  propagandist  tries  to  make  the  facts  smell  better.  The  critical 
thinker  scorns  such  psychological  deodorants. 

Words  That  Build  Bridges.  Words  can  affect  people's  feelings  and  be- 
havior in  desirable  as  well  as  undesirable  ways.  When  you  say,  "Let  me 
see  if  I've  got  this  straight,"  "If  I  am  understanding  you  correctly,"  you 
build  a  bridge  between  your  own  mind  and  your  listener's  mind  that  en- 
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ables  them  to  meet.  When  you  specify  the  evidence  —  the  facts,  experi- 
ences —  that  has  led  you  to  conclude  that  "parents  don't  understand  their 
children,"  or  that  "students  should  be  permitted  to  drive  cars  on  cam- 
pus," you  construct  a  bridge  that  enables  your  listener  to  walk  along 
with  you  and  look  for  himself.  When  you  examine  and  state  the  assump- 
tions and  values  that  underlie  your  judgment  that  "chapel  attendance 
should  (or  should  not)  be  compulsory,"  that  "television  is  (or  is  not) 
raising  the  American  cultural  level,"  that  "the  Democratic  (or  the  Repub- 
lican) Party  is  best  for  the  country,"  you  build  a  bridge  upon  which  you 
and  your  listeners  can  meet  in  honest  controversy  instead  of  jousting  at 
straw  men. 

Words  That  Untie  Knots.  Just  as  language  can  arouse  defensiveness,  it 
can  also  dispel  it  so  that  listener  and  speaker  meet  as  their  real  selves.  "I 
must  have  misunderstood  you;  would  you  tell  me  just  how  you  do  feel 
about  this?"  "I  can  understand  how  you  feel,  but  shouldn't  we  take  another 
look  at .  .  .  ?"  Such  phrases  can  remove  the  blinders  that  keep  people  from 
seeing  straight. 

Often  a  disinterested  (not  z/mnterested)  third  person  can  speak  the 
words  that  untie  the  cords  other  people  have  bound  themselves  with,  since 
he  himself  isn't  on  the  defensive.  He  can  more  readily  recognize  when  a 
dispute  is  actually  over  words  rather  than  facts  or  values,  when  the  dis- 
putants are  only  flinging  assertions  at  each  other  without  bothering  to 
amplify  and  support  the  assertions.  The  right  words  can  indeed  be  as  oil 
to  troubled  waters. 

Words  That  Open  Gates.  Speech  comes  hard  for  some  of  us.  Perhaps  we 
can  write  what  we  really  feel  and  think,  or  can  express  it  in  music  or  paint- 
ing or  in  doing  a  kind  act  for  somebody.  Those  are  important  ways.  But 
perhaps  they  can't  take  the  place  of  talk  —  honest,  full,  free  talk  that  opens 
the  gate  of  separateness  and  lets  human  minds  stand  face  to  face  in  the 
light. 

SUGGESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS 

A.    FOR   THINKING 

i.  Jot  down  the  words  with  which  your  mind  automatically  fills  the  blanks  in 
the  following  expressions: 

Sweet  as Black  as 

Cold  as White  as 

My  pride  and His  eyes  got  as  big  as 

Hard  as Fresh  as  a 

Now  see  how  many  new  ways  of  expressing  these  ideas  you  can  think  of. 
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2.  Read  the  following  aloud  — with  gestures: 

Fellow  citizens,  this  vast  assemblage  is  gathered  today  to  discuss  the 
vital  problems  that  confront  this  commonwealth  in  this  trying,  ominous 
hour.  Here  in  this  grove  of  pines  that  stand  like  sentinels  about  us,  shrouded 
in  hoary  antiquity,  we  meet  to  devise  ways  and  means,  whereby  we  may 
prevent  the  scions  of  wealth  and  the  predatory  interests  of  Wall  Street  from 
exploiting  the  suffering  poor  and  making  a  mockery  of  justice  in  this  fair 
land.  We  meet  to  make  an  end  of  political  racketeers  who  have  been  false 
to  their  sacred  trust;  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  common  people  and 
to  render  unto  Caesar  only  that  which  is  Caesar's.  As  a  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, I  shall  serve  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  owing  allegiance  to  no 
man,  no  creed,  no  party.  When  you  march  to  the  polls  to  cast  your  ballots 
as  one  man  against  corruption  in  high  places,  think  of  those  great  Ameri- 
cans, Washington,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  In  this  hour  of  trial  be  of  stout 
heart.  Tomorrow  shall  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  when  the  glorious  stars 
and  stripes,  born  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  our  heroic  fathers,  and 
maintained  triumphantly  by  our  sons  who  laid  down  their  lives  on  the 
shores  of  foreign  lands,  shall  flutter  in  the  breeze,  a  symbol  of  the  brave 
and  free. 

What,  actually,  was  said?  Was  the  speaker  a  Republican,  Democrat,  or  what? 
How  many  threadbare  phrases  do  you  find  in  the  speech? 

3.  What  are  some  words  you  like?  Why  do  you  like  them?  Can  you  define 
them?  What  are  some  words  you  don't  like?  Why  don't  you  like  them?  What 
actual  experiences  do  they  symbolize? 

B.  FOR    EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING 

Making  an  Abstract  Idea  Concrete 

Choose  an  abstract  term  such  as  those  listed  below.  Make  a  speech  in  which 
you  communicate  to  your  listeners  what  the  term  means  to  you  in  actual,  con- 
crete experiences.  Use  specific  and  concrete  language,  vivid  description,  narra- 
tion, and  exposition.  Avoid  general  assertions  and  vague  and  ambiguous  words. 
Enable  your  audience  to  see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  feel  what  you  mean.  Some 
suggestions: 

Freedom  Friendship  Gratitude 

Loyalty  Faith  Unselfishness 

Justice  Courage  School  Spirit 

The  American  Way  Materialism  Envy 

of  Life  Communism  Intolerance 

C.  FOR    DISCUSSION 

Read  all  of  the  following  thoughtfully.  In  class  discussion  or  in  a  panel  before 
the  class,  discuss  the  implications  of  one  or  more  of  the  items.    Keep  in  mind 
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what  you  studied  in  Chapter  3,  "Using  Your  Power  to  Think,"  as  well  as  the 
discussion  of  language  in  this  chapter. 

Tallahassee  (ap)  —  The  proposal  to  rename  the  Florida  Farm  Colony  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children  the  Florida  Center  for  the  Retarded  at  Gainesville  ran 
into  opposition  from  R.  G.  Phillips,  superintendent  of  the  institution,  today.  .  .  . 

Phillips  suggested  the  Farm  Colony  be  called  the  Sunland  Training  Center. 

From  the  Gainesville  Daily  Sun,  April  9,  1957. 


Man  Explains  Song  That  Brought  Row  x 

John  Moctezuma,  of  3226  Palmetto  St.,  said  yesterday  he  was  only  singing  the 
Song  of  Jesse  James  when  a  neighbor  accused  him  of  making  a  threat  on  his  life. 

The  neighbor,  Francisco  Alvarez,  brought  a  peace  warrant  charge  against 
Moctezuma  but  it  was  thrown  out  of  court. 

Alvarez  accused  Moctezuma  of  calling  him  bad  names  and  threatening  him  in 
the  words  of  songs  while  he  strummed  a  guitar. 

Moctezuma  said  these  are  the  words  that  led  to  the  trouble: 

"The  dirty  little  coward,  shot  poor  Mr.  Howard,  and  they  had  to  put  poor 
Jesse  in  the  grave." 

Moctezuma  explained  it  this  way: 

"I  play  the  ukulele  for  my  kids  and  they  like  the  song  about  Jesse  James  better 
than  anything  else.  Alvarez  doesn't  understand  much  English.  But  he  under- 
stood the  part  about  a  coward  and  a  grave,  and  he  said  in  court  that  I  called  him 
a  coward  and  threatened  to  kill  him.  And  I  was  just  singing  to  the  kids." 

And  as  a  result,  Moctezuma  is  being  called  "Johnny  Guitar"  by  his  friends 
who  heard  about  his  neighbor  trouble. 


WHY  FEAR  OUR  GREAT  LANGUAGE?  2 

In  all  the  nations  in  the  Western  world  —  and  maybe  the  Eastern,  too,  for  all 
I  know  —  we  are  the  only  people  who  seem  somehow  obscurely  afraid  to  use 
our  language  fully,  deeply  and  accurately. 

I  was  at  a  dinner  for  some  visiting  Spaniards  the  other  evening,  and  was  sur- 
prised (as  I  should  not  have  been)  at  the  rich  and  flexible  way  in  which  they 
spoke  English.  Their  diction,  syntax  and,  most  of  all,  vocabulary  would  put 
most  Americans  to  shame. 

Except  for  pulpit  and  political  oratory,  and  the  unctuous  radio  voices  with  an 
important  message  for  every  housewife,  we  have  degenerated  into  a  nation  of  I 
stumblers  and  mumblers,  vague  and  inarticulate,  using  the  same  tired  words 
over  and  over. 

Not  only  do  we  find  no  beauty  in  the  strength  and  suppleness  of  our  great 
language,  but  we  deride  those  who  try  to  express  themselves  verbally  in  fresh 

1  The  Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  June  21,  1957.  By  permission. 

2  Sydney  J.  Harris,  "Strictly  Personal,"  Chicago  Daily  News,  October  30,  1950.  By 
permission. 
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and  unusual  locutions.  It  is  as  though  we  would  accept  nothing  but  worn  and 
ragged  dollar  bills  as  our  legitimate  currency. 

Our  hostility  toward  what  we  call  "two-bit  words,"  for  instance,  does  not 
come  so  much  from  our  native  dislike  of  pomposity,  but  rather  from  a  sneaking 
feeling  of  inferiority  and  a  resentment  toward  anyone  who  seems  to  be  putting 
on  rhetorical  airs. 

"Great,"  "swell,"  "lousy,"  "terrific"  —  these  are  the  pathetic  limits  of  our  de- 
scriptive powers,  whether  we  are  looking  at  a  motorbike  or  a  Michelangelo.  I 
once  said  in  a  casual  conversation  that  a  certain  Beethoven  sonata  was  "nourish- 
ing" —  which  it  is  —  and  two  strangers  looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  crazy. 

We  have  inherited  the  most  magnificent  organ  for  human  expression  that  the 
world  has  known  since  Attic  Greek  —  and  we  use  it  to  play  scales  with.  English 
combines  the  preciseness  of  German,  the  mellifluence  of  Italian,  the  subtlety  of 
French,  and  the  dignity  of  Latin  —  and  we  make  less  coherence  than  a  dog 
barking  for  his  bone. 

Unless  we  speak  well,  we  cannot  think  well;  there  are  no  thoughts  without 
words.  The  paucity  of  our  intellectual  life  does  not  arise  from  a  lack  of  brains 
but  from  a  lack  of  words  to  formulate  and  understand  our  feelings.  How  can 
we  expect  our  children  to  learn  foreign  languages  in  school  when  they,  like  us, 
can  scarcely  speak  our  own? 

Sydney  J.  Harris 

THE  FALLACY  OF  THE  FIRST  NAME  3 

Where  it  started  and  how  it  grew  will  one  day  be  the  basis  for  a  doctoral  dis- 
sertation. Our  age  is  the  age  which  has  perpetrated  the  notion  that  to  call  a  man 
by  his  first  name  at  once  changes  the  relationship  between  the  caller  and  the 
person  named. 

Small  fry  entering  kindergarten  no  longer  chant  "Good  morning,  Miss 
Brandes."  Instead,  a  casual  "Hi  Helen"  indicates  that  the  young  are  being 
trained  in  the  fallacy  of  the  first  name.  A  conference  is  in  session,  and  the 
youngest  staff  member  whose  very  job  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  Chief 

carefully  drawls,  "Well,  Bill,  as  I  see  it ,"  meticulously  avoiding  the 

"Mr.  Andrews"  that  might  recognize  the  fact  that  Mr.  Andrews  is  his  superior 
officer.  The  graduate  student  enters  the  seminar  to  be  greeted  by  the  gray- 
haired,  spectacled  gentleman  at  the  front  of  the  room,  "Hi,  I'm  Jim.  Who're 
you?"  — a  brave  effort  on  the  professor's  part  to  show  that  he  is  thoroughly 
aware  of  current  mores  in  higher  education. 

The  maddening  part  of  all  this  first-naming  is  that  it  is  all  done  on  the  assump- 
tion that  when  one  calls  a  person  by  his  first  name,  the  relationship  with  him 
immediately  becomes  one  of  cordial,  intimate,  trusting  equality.  To  any  sensible 
person,  this  is  obviously  nonsense.  It  is  much  more  meaningful  to  call  another 
by  his  first  name  after  such  a  relationship  has  developed. 

That  Junior  calls  his  father  "Tom"  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Tom  is  a  father, 
and  if  he  is  a  good  one,  must  speak  and  act  like  a  father.  "Helen"  is  the  teacher, 
responsible  by  the  law  for  the  children  under  her  supervision.  Their  calling  her 
"Helen"  rather  than  "Miss  Brandes"  simply  serves  to  confuse  them.   They  are 

3  From  Today's  Speech,  V,  i  (January,  1957).  By  permission  of  the  author. 
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not  accustomed  to  taking  directions  from  their  first-name  companions.  And  it 
has  yet  to  be  proved  that  calling  the  boss  "Bill"  in  conference  diminishes  his 
power  to  hire  and  fire.  It  merely  makes  the  firing  process  more  difficult,  for  it 
is  more  disagreeable  to  discharge  the  man  who  has  come  to  think  that  he  works 
in  a  friend-to-friend  instead  of  an  employer-employee  relationship. 

It  is  especially  curious  that  this  fallacy  of  the  first  name  should  arise  in  an  age 
when  semanticists  are  taking  great  pains  to  teach  that  the  word  is  not  the  thing. 
If  saying  a  thing  does  not  make  it  true  (and  it  doesn't),  what  useful  purpose  is 
served  by  addressing  a  comparative  stranger  as  if  he  were  a  member  of  one's 
family  or  an  intimate  friend?  He  isn't;  and  if  he  behaves  like  one,  he  is  either 
hypocritical  or  lacking  in  sensitivity.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  informality 
per  se,  and  there  are  times  and  situations  in  which  people  come  rapidly  and 
naturally  to  the  use  of  first  names.  But  deliver  us  from  the  fallacy  (Aristotelian 
or  not)  which  assumes  that  the  mere  calling  a  man  by  his  first  name  makes  him 
your  friend.  Look  out!   You  may  make  an  enemy. 

Evelyn  Konigsberg 

D.    FOR    ORAL   READING 

PRIMER    LESSON  4 

Look  out  how  you  use  proud  words. 
When  you  let  proud  words  go,  it  is 

not  easy  to  call  them  back. 
They  wear  long  boots,  hard  boots;  they 

walk  off  proud;  they  can't  hear  you 

calling  — 
Look  out  how  you  use  proud  words. 

Carl  Sandburg 

HER  WORDS  5 

My  mother  has  the  prettiest  tricks 

Of  words  and  words  and  words. 
Her  talk  comes  out  as  smooth  and  sleek 

As  breasts  of  singing  birds. 

She  shapes  her  speech  all  silver  fine 

Because  she  loves  it  so. 
And  her  own  eyes  begin  to  shine 

To  hear  her  stories  grow.  .  .  . 

God  wove  a  web  of  loveliness, 

Of  clouds  and  stars  and  birds, 
But  made  not  any  thing  at  all 

So  beautiful  as  words.  .  .  . 

4  From  Slabs  of  the  Sunburnt  West,  by  Carl  Sandburg.  Copyright,  1922,  by  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company. 

5  From  The  Shoe  That  Danced,  by  Anna  Hempstead  Branch.  By  permission  of 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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They  are  as  fair  as  bloom  or  air, 

They  shine  like  any  star, 
And  I  am  rich  who  learned  from  her 

How  beautiful  they  are. 

Anna  Hempstead  Branch 


NOBEL    PRIZE    AWARD    SPEECH  6 

I  feel  that  this  award  was  not  made  to  me  as  a  man  but  to  my  work  — 
a  life's  work  in  the  agony  and  sweat  of  the  human  spirit,  not  for  glory  and 
least  of  all  for  profit,  but  to  create  out  of  the  materials  of  the  human  spirit 
something  which  did  not  exist  before.  So  this  award  is  only  mine  in  trust. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  dedication  for  the  money  part  of  it  com- 
mensurate with  the  purpose  and  significance  of  its  origin.  But  I  would  like 
to  do  the  same  with  the  acclaim  too,  by  using  this  moment  as  a  pinnacle 
from  which  I  might  be  listened  to  by  the  young  men  and  women  already 
dedicated  to  the  same  anguish  and  travail,  among  whom  is  already  that  one 
who  will  some  day  stand  here  where  I  am  standing. 

Our  tragedy  today  is  a  general  and  universal  physical  fear  so  long  sus- 
tained by  now  that  we  can  even  bear  it.  There  are  no  longer  problems  of 
the  spirit.  There  is  only  the  question:  when  will  I  be  blown  up?  Because 
of  this,  the  young  man  or  woman  writing  today  has  forgotten  the  prob- 
lems of  the  human  heart  in  conflict  with  itself  which  alone  can  make  good 
writing  because  only  that  is  worth  writing  about,  worth  the  agony  and 
the  sweat. 

He  must  learn  them  again.  He  must  teach  himself  that  the  basest  of  all 
things  is  to  be  afraid;  and,  teaching  himself  that,  forget  it  forever,  leaving 
no  room  in  his  workshop  for  anything  but  the  old  verities  and  truths  of  the 
heart,  the  old  universal  truths  lacking  which  any  story  is  ephemeral  and 
doomed  —  love  and  honor  and  pity  and  pride  and  compassion  and  sacrifice. 
Until  he  does  so  he  labors  under  a  curse.  He  writes  not  of  love  but  of  lust, 
of  defeats  in  which  nobody  loses  anything  of  value,  of  victories  without 
hope  and  worst  of  all  without  pity  or  compassion.  His  griefs  grieve  on  no 
universal  bones,  leaving  no  scars.  He  writes  not  of  the  heart  but  of  the 
glands. 

Until  he  relearns  these  things  he  will  write  as  though  he  stood  among  and 
watched  the  end  of  man.  I  decline  to  accept  the  end  of  man.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  say  that  man  is  immortal  simply  because  he  will  endure;  that 
when  the  last  ling-dong  of  doom  has  clanged  and  faded  from  the  last  worth- 
less rock  hanging  tideless  in  the  last  red  and  dying  evening,  that  even  then 
there  will  still  be  one  more  sound:  that  of  his  puny  inexhaustible  voice,  still 
talking.  I  refuse  to  accept  this.  I  believe  that  man  will  not  merely  endure: 
he  will  prevail.  He  is  immortal,  not  because  he  alone  among  creatures  has 

6  By  permission  of  the  author. 
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an  inexhaustible  voice,  but  because  he  has  a  soul,  a  spirit  capable  of  compas- 
sion and  sacrifice  and  endurance.  The  poet's,  the  writer's,  duty  is  to  write 
about  these  things.  It  is  his  privilege  to  help  man  endure  by  lifting  his 
heart,  by  reminding  him  of  the  courage  and  honor  and  hope  and  pride  and 
compassion  and  pity  and  sacrifice  which  have  been  the  glory  of  his  past. 
The  poet's  voice  need  not  merely  be  the  record  of  man,  it  can  be  one  of 
the  props,  the  pillars  to  help  him  endure  and  prevail. 

William  Faulkner 

WHAT    I    MEAN    BY    BROTHERHOOD  7 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  brotherhood  —  and  the  best  way  to 
say  it  is  to  tell  you  what  I  don't  mean  by  brotherhood. 

My  belief  in  brotherhood  doesn't  compel  me  to  hold  open  house  in  my 
home  around  the  clock,  or  to  go  to  lunch  with  somebody  I  don't  like.  Or 
go  out  of  my  way  to  be  chummy  with  someone  from  a  different  church 
or  with  a  different  kind  of  ancestry. 

My  right  to  privacy  and  my  right  to  select  my  friends  are  not  amended 
one  bit  by  feeling  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  I 
don't  even  have  to  say  I'm  tolerant.  In  fact,  I  don't  want  to  have  to  toler- 
ate anybody.  It's  awfully  uncomfortable  to  be  in  the  society  of  somebody 
you  think  you  have  to  tolerate. 

Maybe  I  could  put  it  this  way:  I  don't  want  to  be  at  the  same  table  in  a 
public  place  or  anywhere  else  with  a  fellow  who  makes  a  heel  out  of  himself. 

But  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  kicking  a  man  out  of  any  door  because  he 
doesn't  fit  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  conception  of  a  hundred  percent  American. 

My  point  is  that  I  don't  like  bores,  barflies,  moochers,  the  bad-mannered 
or  the  foul-tongued,  whether  they  are  white  or  black;  whether  they  be- 
long to  the  church  of  Rome  or  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  I  Will  Arise. 
Or  the  church  I  go  to  myself. 

Brotherhood  to  me  doesn't  mean  showing  off  your  tolerance.  I  think 
that's  sappy,  and  it's  insincere.   Nobody  is  fooled  for  very  long. 

Brotherhood  to  me  means  behaving  by  the  simple  rules  of  decency  to 
every  decent  person,  regardless  of  how  he  parts  his  hair,  the  color  of  his 
skin,  or  the  religious  faith  he  follows. 

Brotherhood  means  appraising  the  other  fellow  for  what  he's  worth  in- 
side —  as  an  associate  in  business  —  or  as  a  social  friend.  Maybe  the  Elsie 
Dinsmores  and  the  Little  Lord  Fauntleroys  of  this  world  can  honestly  say 
they  love  people  in  the  mass.  I  can't.  I've  got  to  love  them  as  people  —  as 
individuals. 

And  when  you  boil  that  down,  what  does  it  mean  —  except  living  by 
the  American  code  that  says  the  individual  counts  ahead  of  everything 
else? 

Eric  Johnston 

7  From  "The  High  Cost  of  Bigotry,"  by  Eric  Johnston.  By  permission  of  the  author. 
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E.    FOR    LISTENING 


To  be  a  good  listener  you  must  listen  to  words  —  but  not  to  words  only. 
Begin  to  listen  to  the  words  that  stop  thinking,  that  build  fences  between  peo- 
ple, that  cut  slices  into  things  that  don't  have  slices,  that  draw  curtains.  Listen, 
too,  to  the  words  that  build  bridges  and  open  gates. 

But  "listen,"  at  the  same  time,  to  the  other  cues  people  give  you  to  what  they 
mean:  their  tones  of  voice,  their  facial  expressions,  their  bodily  movements. 
Maybe  they  can't  find  the  words  that  say  what  they  really  mean.  The  good 
listener  hears  more  than  words. 
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G.  FOR    YOUR    SPEECH    JOURNAL 

Begin  to  collect,  from  the  speech  you  hear,  from  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books,  items  about  language:  about  the  origin  and  changes  in  words,  about  mis- 
understandings that  arise  because  people  mean  different  things  by  the  words  they 
use,  about  other  effects  of  language  on  human  behavior.  The  following  are  just 
a  sample  of  what  you  will  find  if  you  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open. 

The  Japanese  hate  use  of  the  word  "Jap"  in  American  newspapers. 

Many  American  women  do  not  like  news  stories  about  women  and  their  ac- 
tivities grouped  on  women's  pages. 

These  warnings  were  given  members  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  during  workshop  sessions  here  yesterday  of  their  five-day  annual 
meeting. 

The  Tampa  Morning  Tribune ,  November  20,  1954. 

Dr.  Romaine  Mackie,  chief  of  the  exceptional  children  and  youth  section  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  asserted  that  "every  school  system  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  provide  a  program  for  these  children"  including  the  local,  state  and 
federal  level. 

An  exceptional  child,  she  explained,  is  one  who  is  "gifted,  mentally  retarded 
with  social  or  emotional  problems,  or  physically  handicapped." 

The  Gainesville  Daily  Sun,  July  15,  1957. 


COMMUNICATING 

MEANING 

THROUGH 

VOCAL  9 

EXPRESSION 


the  oral  mode  of  communicating  ideas  and  feelings  consists  of  a  com- 
bination of  four  elements,  three  of  which  the  speaker  can  immediately 
control.  These  three  are:  (i)  vocal  sounds  shaped  into  words;  (2)  the 
voluntary  muscular  actions  that  produce  in  part  what  is  called  vocal  ex- 
pression; and  (3)  the  voluntary  muscular  action  that  is  perceived  as  ex- 
plicit or  overt  action. 

Consider  the  sentence:  /  believe  you  are  right.  The  language  alone,  as 
printed,  denotes  certain  meanings.  But  in  speaking  it,  you  will  inevitably 
give  extra  stress  to  certain  of  the  syllables  and  words,  you  will  vary  your 
pitch,  and  you  will  vary  the  timing.  Moreover,  your  utterance  will  be 
accompanied  by  some  kind  of  bodily  action,  implicit,  explicit,  or  both, 
that  will  modify  the  meaning  of  the  language  in  some  degree.  These  vari- 
ations, of  course,  will  be  in  response  to  your  intention  —  to  the  meaning  you 
wish  to  communicate.   According  to  that  intention,  you  may  say: 

/  believe  you  are  right  (though  nobody  else  seems  to) 

I  be-lieve  you  are  —  right  (but  I'm  not  yet  sure) 

I  believe  you  are  right  (not  your  opponents) 

I  believe  you  are  right  (although  everything  heretofore  pointed  to  the  contrary) 

I  believe  you  are  right  (I  now  change  my  belief  and  will  act  upon  yours) 

I  believe  you  are  ri-ght  (I  don't  really  care  but  I'm  being  polite) 
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Through  vocal  expres- 
sion meanings  are  inten- 
sified, modified,  or  ne- 
gated. Carl  Sandburg. 


But  meaning  depends  upon  the  response  of  your  listener  as  well  as  on 
your  intention.  Unless  your  vocal  expression  and  accompanying  bodily 
action  help  convey  the  specific  meaning  you  intend,  you  have  not  achieved 
communication  —  or  at  least,  not  the  communication  you  wanted.  This  will 
depend  upon  whether  or  not  you  use  the  general  pattern  of  vocal  expres- 
sion and  bodily  action  that  your  listener  has  learned  to  associate  with  the 
meaning  you  intend.  If,  when  you  intend  to  say  that  you  merely  think  he 
has  a  point  but  that  you  have  no  real  interest  in  the  matter,  he  understands 
that  he  has  your  wholehearted  support,  the  consequences  may  be  unpleas- 
ant if  the  issue  is  important.  Such  misunderstandings  are  inevitable  for 
speakers  and  listeners  who  pay  attention  to  words  only. 

If  your  listener  is  sensitive,  his  response  will  also  depend  upon  a  fourth 
element,  one  not  under  your  direct  and  immediate  control:  your  own  intu- 
itive and  implicit  expression  of  what  you  actually  mean,  regardless  of  the 
outward  signs  you  intend  to  show.  This  involuntary  expression  will  subtly 
affect  your  tone  of  voice  and  your  implicit  bodily  action.  The  listener's 
interpretation  of  these  cues  may  be  conscious,  made  in  the  fringes  of  at- 
tention, or  it  may  be  unconscious.  If  the  latter,  he  won't  know  why  he 
interprets  your  utterance  as  he  does,  but  he  will  be  influenced  by  that  inter- 
pretation nonetheless. 

The  only  way  a  speaker  can  control  this  fourth  element  is  the  long  way 
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of  becoming  a  person  of  unquestionable  integrity  and  sincerity.  The  cues 
he  gives  through  implicit  action  and  subtle  tones  of  voice  will  then  be  har- 
monious with  what  he  intends  to  communicate. 

This  chapter  will  deal  with  the  proper  management  of  the  voice  in  the 
expression  of  meaning,  and  Chapter  10  with  bodily  action. 

The  Elements  of  Vocal  Expression.  There  are  three  aspects  of  voice  in 
the  full  expression  of  meaning:  melody,  time,  and  force.  Melody  in  speech 
means  the  movement  of  the  voice  up  and  down  the  scale,  in  different  reg- 
isters and  with  various  inflections,  to  express  thoughts  and  feelings.  Time 
has  to  do  with  rate  of  utterance,  pause,  and  the  duration  of  individual 
sounds.  Force  is  concerned  with  the  energy  of  utterance;  it  includes  stress, 
loudness,  and  intensity.  Rhythm  results  from  a  combination  of  time  and 
force. 


THE    USES    OF    MELODY 

Communication.  When  a  man  asks,  with  an  inflection  that  rises  rapidly 
from  a  low  to  a  high  note,  "Did  you  vote  for  Baker?"  that  inflection  shows 
that  a  question  is  asked.  And  when  a  man  answers,  with  abrupt  downward 
steps  of  his  voice,  "I  did  not!"  that  melody  communicates  an  emotional 
attitude  toward  Baker.  It  says,  by  implication,  uNo,  I  did  not  vote  for 
Baker;  emphatically  no;  don't  charge  me  with  such  stupidity!"  The  mel- 
ody supplements  the  words.  The  words  alone  do  not  express  disgust;  the 
melody  does.  Precisely  the  same  question,  with  a  different  intonation, 
could  be  made  to  mean,  "You  don't  say  that  you  —  you  of  all  men  —  were 
so  stupid  as  to  vote  for  Baker?"  Another  example  of  what  intonation  can 
do  is  found  in  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  when  Antony  says,  "For  Brutus 
is  an  honorable  man."  Unless  this  phrase  is  read  with  the  proper  inflection, 
the  meaning  is  lost. 

Anyone  who  speaks  with  effective  melody  communicates  shades  of  mean- 
ing and  feeling  that  can  be  communicated  in  no  other  way.  There  are 
countless  patterns  of  pitch  or  melodic  movements,  and  they  communicate 
countless  shades  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  right  pattern  is  never  selected 
consciously.  If  a  speaker  is  thinking  and  feeling  what  he  is  saying,  if  his 
vocal  mechanism  is  responsive,  and  if  in  private  practice  he  has  established 
good  habits  and  a  feeling  for  melody,  intuitively  he  uses  the  right  melody. 
Some  persons  are  naturally  expressive  in  utterance;  the  range  of  their  voices 
is  wide.  Others,  especially  beginners  in  public  speaking,  use  so  few  varia- 
tions of  melodic  pattern  that  their  powers  of  expression  are  unnecessarily 
limited.  By  exercises  in  private  they  must  develop  wider  compass  and 
greater  flexibility  of  voice. 

Avoiding  Monotony  and  Holding  Attention.  Speakers  who  use  mono- 
melody  drone  us  to  sleep.  When,  on  one  dead  level  of  tone,  a  reader  says: 
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Fame,  like  a  wayward  girl,  will  still  be  coy 
To  those  who  woo  her  with  too  slavish  knees, 

But  makes  surrender  to  some  thoughtless  boy, 
And  dotes  the  more  upon  a  heart  at  ease. 

we  know  at  once  that  the  reader  does  not  understand  what  Keats  meant; 
that  the  reader's  mouth  is  a  defective  faucet  from  which  words  drip  with 
a  dull  and  steady  tap. 

Some  speakers  have  a  constantly  recurrent  melody;  they  express  various 
emotions  with  the  same  pattern.  This  form  of  mono-melody  is  as  nerve 
wracking  as  the  piano  tuner's  relentless  dum,  dum,  dum. 

Cues  to  Personality.  If  a  speaker  has  warmth,  compassion,  friendliness, 
and  humor,  the  audience  likes  him.  In  the  melody  of  his  speaking  there 
are  cues  to  his  characteristics,  some  of  which  help  or  hinder  him.  Many 
of  these  cues  are  within  his  control. 

How  do  audiences  gather  the  idea  that  a  man  is  effeminate?  They  do 
precisely  that:  they  "gather"  the  idea;  pick  it  up  from  one  cue  and  another; 
in  part  from  too  graceful  bodily  movements,  but  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
melody  of  his  speech;  from  its  extremely  wide  range,  its  sharp  slides,  its 
over-nice  double  inflections. 

You  may  have  met  effusive  women  whose  voices  moved  up  and  down 
the  scales  in  tumultuous  double  waves.  They  sound  gushy,  and  what  is 
meant  to  charm  is  more  likely  to  repel. 

You  recall  the  indecisive  teacher  who  urged  you  to  resist  spring  fever 
and  to  work  harder.  Largely  on  account  of  the  melody  of  her  words  you 
were  not  impressed.  You  responded,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  the  weak, 
tentative,  upward  inflections  in  her  voice.  On  the  other  hand,  another 
teacher  proposed  that  you  work  harder,  and  you  worked.  Her  voice  had 
a  predominance  of  strong  downward  inflections.  Usually  without  being 
aware  of  it,  audiences  read  these  signs  correctly  and  act  upon  them. 

THREE  KINDS   OF   INFLECTIONS   OR   SLIDES 

Inflection  or  slide  means  an  uninterrupted  movement  of  the  voice  up  or 
down  the  scale. 

The  rising  inflection  or  upward  slide.  The  rising  inflection  or  upward 
slide  is  the  sweep  of  the  voice  from  a  lower  pitch  to  a  higher  pitch.  When 
a  speaker  asks  a  question,  or  in  any  way  expresses  indecision,  or  hesitation, 
or  doubt,  or  suspense,  his  voice  is  likely  to  move  in  a  rising  inflection. 

The  falling  inflection  or  downward  slide.  When  a  speaker  expresses  de- 
termination, confidence  or  finality,  or  when  he  answers  a  question,  his  voice 
usually  moves  in  a  downward  inflection.  His  firmness,  decisiveness  or  dog- 
matism is  communicated  by  prevailing  downward  slides. 

From  all  these  inflections  an  audience  gathers  many  cues  concerning  a 
speaker.   Habitual  rising  inflections  usually  connote  indecision  and  lack  of 
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self-assurance;  habitual  downward  inflections  usually  connote  firmness  and 
confidence,  or,  when  extreme,  may  suggest  dogmatism  and  over-aggres- 
siveness. An  effective  speaker  uses,  without  a  thought  on  the  subject,  all 
the  inflections  that  fit  his  meaning.  His  thoughts  and  feelings  govern  the 
movements  of  his  voice.  When  he  speaks  the  words  which  Brutus  spoke 
over  Caesar's  body,  "As  Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him;  as  he  was  for- 
tunate, I  rejoice  at  it;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him;  but,  as  he  was  ambi- 
tious, I  slew  him,"  the  speaker  uses  all  the  varieties  of  inflection. 

The  double  inflection  or  ivave.  The  double  inflection  or  wave  is  a  com- 
pound slide,  often  within  a  single  word.  It  is  a  movement  both  up  and 
down.  It  is  used  to  express  subtle  shades  and  sharp  variations  of  meaning, 
often  two  meanings  at  once,  or  an  idea  and  a  feeling  about  the  idea.  It  en- 
ables an  interpreter  to  express  subtleties  of  thought  and  emotion.  It  is 
invariably  used  by  men  and  women  who  are  emotionally  responsive. 

EXERCISES    IN   THE    USE    OF    INFLECTIONS 

1.  Express  as  many  different  meanings  and  feelings  as  you  can  by  uttering  the 
word  "Yes"  with  a  variety  of  inflections. 

2.  Express  as  many  different  meanings  and  feelings  as  you  can  by  uttering  the 
word  "Well"  with  a  variety  of  inflections. 

3.  Utter  the  following  sentences  with  appropriate  inflections: 

"What  is  it  the  gentlemen  wish?" 

"What  would  they  have?" 

"Shall  we  try  argument?" 

"We  shall  not  fail." 

"We  are  not  weak." 

"Our  chains  are  forged." 

"The  task  is  stupendous." 

"It  is  unbelievable." 

"What  a  pity!" 

"Seeing  the  truth  leads  us  to  believe  the  truth." 

4.  Read  aloud  the  following  selections.  Use  the  necessary  variety  of  upward, 
downward  and  double  inflections. 


JACQUES  SOLILOQUIZES 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players: 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  act  being  seven  ages.  At  first  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
Then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
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And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.  And  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.  Then  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  And  then  the  justice, 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side, 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.  Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion, 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

William  Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It 

HAMLET  TO  THE  PLAYERS 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you,  trippingly  on 
the  tongue;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief 
the  town  crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your 
hand,  thus,  but  use  all  gently;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I 
may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temper- 
ance that  may  give  it  smoothness.  O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  ro- 
bustious periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings,  who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing 
but  inexplicable  dumb-show  and  noise;  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped 
for  o'erdoing  Termagant:  it  out-Herods  Herod:  pray  you,  avoid  it. 

William  Shakespeare,  Hamlet 

THE   STEP 

In  inflection  the  changes  of  pitch  are  gradual;  but  in  the  step  the  changes 
are  abrupt.  One  word  may  be  at  a  comparatively  low  pitch  and  the  next 
abruptly  at  a  higher  pitch.  The  step,  a  distinct  break,  is  called  for  by  a 
sharp  shift  of  idea  or  feeling.  The  best  way  to  cultivate  skill  in  the  use  of 
steps  is  to  practice  in  private  until  you  have  established  good  habits.  Then, 
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when  you  are  actually  speaking,  if  you  feel  deeply  and  think  clearly  what 
you  are  saying,  your  melody  is  sure  to  be  effective. 

EXERCISE    IN   THE    USE    OF    STEPS 

Read  aloud  the  following  selection  with  the  appropriate  inflections  and  steps. 

warren's  address 

Stand!  the  ground's  your  own,  my  braves! 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves? 
Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still? 
What's  the  mercy  despots  feel? 
Hear  it  in  yon  battle  peal! 
Read  it  in  yon  bristling  steel! 

Ask  it,  ye  who  will. 

Fear  ye  foes  who  kill  for  hire? 
Will  ye  to  your  homes  retire? 
Look  behind  you  — they're  afire! 

And  before  you,  see 
Who  have  done  it!   From  the  vale 
On  they  come!  —  and  will  ye  quail? 
Leaden  rain  and  iron  hail 

Let  their  welcome  be. 

In  the  God  of  battles  trust! 
Die  we  may  —  and  die  we  must; 
But  oh,  where  can  dust  to  dust 

Be  consigned  so  well, 
As  where  heaven  its  dew  shall  shed 
On  the  martyred  patriot's  bed, 
And  the  rocks  shall  raise  their  head, 

Of  his  deeds  to  tell? 


John  Pierpont 


THE    USE    OF   INFLECTIONS   AND   STEPS 


An  able  speaker  does  not  say  to  himself,  "This  sentence  requires  a  wide, 
sweeping,  downward  inflection."  He  does  not  deliberately  do  stunts  with 
his  voice.  Such  a  use  of  melody  is  not  effective,  because  it  keeps  the  speak- 
er's mind  on  the  technique  of  utterance,  and  because  the  audience  feels  that 
the  speaker  is  not  genuinely  communicating. 

How,  then,  shall  you  develop  skill?  First,  in  your  own  room  and  in  the 
classroom,  you  should  do  exercises  many  times  until  you  become  familiar 
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with  steps  and  inflections;  until  you  thus  develop  greater  flexibility  and  va- 
riety. In  addition  you  should  read  aloud  many  times  passages  of  prose  and 
poetry,  such  as  those  cited,  which  require  various  steps  and  inflections. 
Then,  in  speaking  to  others,  you  should  be  influenced  by  what  you  are  say- 
ing and  allow  the  good  habits  you  have  formed  in  the  use  of  melody  to 
assert  themselves. 


rHE    USES    OF    TIME 

Time  and  Communication.  If  you  are  fully  to  communicate  your  ideas 
and  your  attitude  toward  your  ideas,  you  must  use  the  right  timing.  Your 
words  must  not  say  one  thing  and  the  rate  at  which  you  utter  them  an- 
other. Suppose  you  say,  "I  am  so  weary,  so  weary,  so  weary,"  at  a  rapid 
rate  and  with  a  staccato  manner.  (Try  it  aloud.)  Your  words  say  that 
you  are  tired,  but  your  manner  of  speech  says  that  you're  far  from  it.  Or 
suppose  you  say  in  a  slow  drawl,  "I  am  eager  to  get  this  done!  I  can't  wait 
to  get  at  it!"  (Try  it  aloud.)  Again  your  words  say  one  thing  and  your 
drawl  says  another. 

Time  and  Variety.  Many  speakers  —  even  those  who  are  admirable  in 
other  respects  —  use  the  elements  of  time  so  ineptly  that  they  are  vocally 
monotonous.  Some,  running  on  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  eighty  words  a 
minute,  with  scarcely  a  pause,  are  as  nerve-wracking  as  a  sawmill.  Others., 
speaking  with  lazy  deliberateness  and  with  tiresomely  regular  pauses,  are 
as  maddening  as  a  metronome.  In  both  cases  poor  timing  is  one  cause  of 
monotony. 

Time  and  Personality.  Listeners  build  their  opinion  of  the  speaker's  per- 
sonality and  state  of  mind  partly  from  signs  which  they  interpret  more  or 
less  unconsciously.  A4any  of  these  signs  are  given  by  rate,  pause,  duration 
of  tone,  and  rhythm.  Sometimes  they  are  misleading.  The  audience  may 
overestimate  or  underestimate  the  worth  of  a  speaker.  Sometimes  a  man 
who  speaks  slowly  and  with  frequent  pauses  is  considered  thoughtful  and 
conservative.  He  seems  to  be  weighing  his  ideas  carefully  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  is  unable  to  think  more  rapidly.  "Judiciousness  and  solidity" 
may  be  born  of  a  dull  mind  and  a  lethargic  spirit.  Another  speaker  is  rapid, 
crisp,  incisive.  For  that  reason  he  is  considered  a  man  of  snap  judgments, 
whereas  he  may  speak  at  a  rapid  rate  because  he  is  a  rapid  thinker.  At 
times  audiences  read  signs  incorrectly,  but  always  they  read  them  in  some 
way,  and  always  they  respond  or  refuse  to  respond  partly  on  account  of 
what  they  read.  It  is  the  business  of  a  speaker  to  know  how  they  read  the 
cues  in  the  time  elements. 

If  a  speaker  rushes  on,  with  scarcely  a  pause  in  which  to  mark  a  turn 
in  his  thought,  his  hearers  regard  him  as  lacking  in  poise  and  self-control. 
Usually  they  are  right.  A  speaker  reveals  nervousness  and  emotional  insta- 
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bilitv  by  an  unnaturally  rapid  rate  and  inability  to  pause.  To  a  speaker  al- 
ready frightened,  a  moment  of  silence  is  terrifying.  He  must  overcome  this 
nervous  urge  to  babble  on  through  all  the  stop  signals.  If  he  speaks  part  of 
the  time  at  a  comparatively  slow  rate  and  with  deliberate,  meaningful 
pauses,  his  hearers  sense  his  poise.  They  conclude  that  he  can  think  clearly 
under  fire. 

Time  and  Attention.  What  holds  attention  is  likely  to  influence  belief, 
acceptance,  action.  Many  methods  of  holding  attention  involve  control  of 
the  element  of  time.  Sharp  variations  in  rate  arrest  attention;  so  do  cessa- 
tions of  sound. 


RATE   OF   SPEECH 

A  speaker  who  naturally  thinks  quickly  and  has  considerable  emotional 
drive  almost  invariably  rushes  along  at  too  rapid  a  pace.  Such  a  pace  be- 
comes monotonous.  Moreover,  it  requires  his  hearers  to  think  at  a  pace 
which  is  too  much  for  many  of  them.  A  rapid  speaker  should  have  mercy 
on  them.  He  should  give  them  time  enough  to  assimilate  his  ideas.  Other- 
wise they  may  leave  the  room  panting  for  mental  breath.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  speaker  who  is  uniformly  slow  and  deliberate  is  likely  to  be  tiresome. 

All  but  the  most  boresome  conversation  has  variety  in  rate.  To  preserve 
at  least  some  of  this  variety  on  the  platform  requires,  first  of  all,  recognition 
of  the  necessity  and  of  the  difficulty;  next,  conscious  effort  in  practice; 
then  more  practice;  then  —  let  us  not  underestimate  the  task  —  persistence 
after  repeated  failures. 

As  a  rule,  any  speaker  who  has  reasonably  good  characteristics  ought  to 
do  those  things  and  say  those  things  on  the  platform  that  are  natural  for 
him.  He  should  preserve  his  integrity.  But  when  he  does  things  which 
weaken  his  powers  as  a  speaker  —  when,  for  example,  he  hammers  on  with 
tom-tom  regularity  —  he  should  change  his  habits  until  he  naturally  does 
something  more  pleasing. 

It  is  better  to  be  a  first-class  exponent  of  yourself  than  a  second-class 
imitator.  Any  drastic  departure  from  your  natural  way  of  speaking  is  likely 
to  go  counter  to  your  basic  nature  and  rob  you  of  certain  virtues  as  a 
speaker.  You  should  modify  your  habitual  rate  of  utterance  only  in  so  far 
as  the  situation  demands  it.  If  your  habitual  rate  is  monotonous,  or  fails  to 
communicate  your  meanings,  or  fails  to  hold  attention,  or  gives  cues  that 
arc  not  helpful  to  you,  you  must  change  your  habits. 

USES   OF   PAUSE 

Pauses  are  the  punctuation  marks  of  speech.  They  indicate  transitions  of 
thought  or  feeling  and  announce  conclusions.  It  is  mainly  by  means  of 
pauses  that  phrases  and  clauses  which  amplify  or  qualify  the  central  idea 
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are  set  off.  The  pauses  group  the  clusters  of  words  and  indicate  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  sentence  as  a  whole. 

Read  the  following  passage  aloud,  phrasing  it  properly  by  pausing  at  the 
places  indicated  and  by  using  the  appropriate  inflections  and  stress: 

What  the  colleges  should  at  least  try  to  give  us/  is  a  general  sense  of 
what/  under  various  disguises/  superiority  has  always  signified/  and  may 
still  signify//  The  feeling  for  a  good  job  anywhere/  the  admiration  for 
the  truly  admirable/  the  disesteem  of  what  is  cheap  and  trashy  and  im- 
permanent/ this  is  what  we  call  the  critical  sense/  the  sense  for  ideal 
values//  It  is  the  better  part  of  what  men  know  as  wisdom//  Some  of 
us  are  wise  in  this  way  naturally  and  by  genius/  some  of  us  never  become 
so//  But  to  have  spent  one's  youth  at  college/  in  contact  with  the  choice 
and  rare  and  precious/  and  yet  still  be  a  blind  prig  or  vulgarian/  unable 
to  scent  out  human  excellence  or  to  divine  it  among  its  accidents/  to  know 
it  only  when  ticketed  and  labeled  and  forced  on  us  by  others/  this  in- 
deed should  be  accounted  the  very  calamity  and  shipwreck  of  a  higher 
education// 

William  James,  Memories  and  Studies 

Dramatic  Pauses.  One  test  of  a  speaker's  skill  is  his  ability  to  use  mo- 
ments of  silence  that  are  meaningful;  pauses  which  move  an  audience  to 
concentrate  sharply  on  an  idea  which  has  just  been  expressed  or  is  about 
to  be  expressed.  When  a  speaker  stops  abruptly  at  what  is  dramatically  the 
right  place,  restless  hearers  quiet  down  and  look  at  him  and  listen  sharply. 
But  most  speakers  —  especially  beginners  —  do  not  have  sufficient  control 
to  use  long  pauses;  they  are  afraid  of  silence;  they  hurry  on.  Other  speak- 
ers pause  too  long  and  thus  become  melodramatic. 

Effective  dramatic  pauses  are  usually  longer  than  ordinary  pauses;  long 
enough  to  compel  the  audience  to  give  attention,  but  not  so  long  that  the 
audience  becomes  aware  of  the  period  of  silence  as  a  period  of  silence. 
Great  art  conceals  art. 

In  the  period  of  silence  the  speaker  must  concentrate  intensely  on  the 
idea  that  he  is  emphasizing;  he  must  deeply  feel  the  emotion.  If  he  stands 
like  a  dummy,  simply  letting  a  few  silent  moments  slip  by,  he  looks  silly 
and  his  hearers  sense  the  hollowness  of  his  performance.  They  can  tell 
easily  whether  or  not  a  speaker  is  thinking  hard  and  feeling  deeply. 

Examples  of  Dramatic  Pauses.  Here  are  passages  that  call  for  dramatic 
pauses.  Read  them  aloud  many  times.  Concentrate  on  the  ideas  and  the 
feelings,  and  let  your  impulses  govern  the  length  of  the  pauses. 

The  war  is  inevitable  —  and  let  it  come!  —  I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come! 
Gentlemen  may  cry  peace,  peace!  —  but  there  is  no  peace. 
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HAMLET,  ACT   III,   SCENE    I. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be:  that  is  the  question: 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And  by  opposing  end  them?   To  die:  to  sleep; 

No  more;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 

The  heartache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to,  —  'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.  To  die,  to  sleep; 

To  sleep:  perchance  to  dream:  ay,  there's  the  rub; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause. 

William  Shakespeare 

TOUSSAINT  L'OUVERTURE 

You  think  me  a  fanatic  tonight,  for  you  read  history  not  with  your  eyes, 
but  with  your  prejudices.  But  fifty  years  hence,  when  Truth  gets  a  hear- 
ing, the  Muse  of  History  will  put  Phocion  for  the  Greek,  and  Brutus  for 
the  Roman,  Hampden  for  England,  Lafayette  for  France,  choose  Washing- 
ton as  the  bright,  consummate  flower  of  our  earlier  civilization,  and  John 
Brown  the  ripe  fruit  of  our  noonday;  then,  dipping  her  pen  in  the  sun- 
light, will  write  in  the  clear  blue,  above  them  all,  the  name  of  the  soldier, 
the  statesman,  the  martyr,  Toussaint  L'Ouverture. 

Wendell  Phillips 

Vocalized  Pauses.  Often  a  speaker  either  does  not  know  what  to  say 
next  or  cannot  find  the  right  words.  At  such  times  the  sensible  thing  to  do 
is  to  pause;  but  to  do  that  deliberately  until  the  right  words  come  requires 
more  poise  than  most  speakers  possess.  Afraid  of  silence,  they  cover  up 
their  momentary  lapse  of  memory  or  search  for  words  by  something  that 
is  worse  than  silence;  something  that  draws  attention  to  their  difficulties. 
They  say  "er,"  "uh,"  "and-ah,"  "so-ah,"  or  a  variation  of  these  grunts. 
Some  speakers  use  these  ustop-gaps"  or  vocalized  pauses  habitually.  They 
prepare  their  speeches  too  carelessly  and  rely  too  much  on  their  ability  to 
think  on  their  feet.  While  they  grope  for  words,  the  most  noticeable  fea- 
ture of  their  speech  becomes  the  continuous  "uh,"  "uh,"  "uh." 

"And  as  I  was  about  to  say  —  uh  —  a  good  book  —  uh  —  can  give  a  reader  in- 
sight into  life  —  uh  —  and  into  the  world  in  which  a  man  lives.  Uh  —  a  good 
book  —  uh  —  kind  of  —  uh  —  throws  open  a  window  into  another  world  —  uh  — 
a  world  that  perhaps  the  reader  never  saw  before." 

These  stop-gaps  are  cues  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  speaker  which  the  audi- 
ence reads  to  his  disadvantage. 
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The  remedy  is  simple.  Prepare  your  speech  thoroughly,  following  the 
steps  given  in  Chapter  4.  Do  not  speak  too  rapidly:  give  yourself  time  to 
think  as  you  speak.  Use  deliberate  pauses.  When  you  come  to  a  break 
in  your  thought,  or  when  you  have  to  reach  for  an  idea  or  a  phrase,  take 
time  out.   Do  not  use  "stop-gaps." 

Here  is  a  fact  that  should  give  you  confidence  to  stand  silently  as  long 
and  as  often  as  necessary  while  you  are  thinking:  some  of  those  who  pause 
long  and  frequently,  and  really  think  hard  during  those  periods  of  silence, 
are  uncommonly  effective  speakers.  What  the  beginner  tries  to  cover  up 
as  a  defect  may  become  a  virtue.  Audiences  know  when  a  man  is  think- 
ing hard;  and  they  are  inclined  to  attend  to  anyone  who  really  does  think 
hard.  Among  public  speakers  that  is  not  an  overworked  device.  Anyone 
who  uses  it  is  likely  to  get  better  attention  than  one  who  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  words  but  who  is  short  on  ideas. 


DURATION   OF   TONE 

Meaning  and  feeling  are  communicated  also  through  the  duration  of 
sound  in  the  utterance  of  vowels,  consonants,  and  syllables.  Control  of 
duration  is  especially  important  in  oral  reading. 

The  English  language  has  a  wide  range  of  time-values.  Some  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants  are  long;  others  short.  Consider  the  time-values  of 
the  vowels  and  diphthongs  in  the  words  gold,  moon,  mile,  alms,  deer,  avoe, 
Yule.  One  cannot  utter  such  sounds  properly  without  sustaining  them. 
Contrast  these  sounds  with  the  short  vowels  in  wit,  net,  bat,  up,  in  which 
the  duration  of  the  vowel  is  quite  short.  The  time-values  of  words  differ 
greatly. 

Likewise,  the  consonants  /,  m,  n,  r,  v,  z  are  of  long  duration.  They  are 
called  "continuant."  The  consonants  b,  d,  g,  k,  t  are  sounded  more  abruptly. 
They  are  called  "stopped." 

Certain  types  of  speech  and  certain  kinds  of  emotional  expression  tend 
to  develop  dominant  time-values,  either  long  or  short.  An  analysis  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants  in  these  utterances  will  reveal  prevailing  long  vow- 
els and  continuant  consonants,  or  prevailing  short  vowels  and  stopped  con- 
sonants. 

There  are  long  values  in  certain  words;  for  example,  pool,  dale,  reel  and 
ghoid.  Note  the  suggested  mood  of  solemnity,  power,  or  dignity,  the  re- 
verse of  liveliness  and  flippancy.  Sound  now  the  words  bit,  rat,  kid,  pup. 
Note  their  short  time-values,  the  mood  of  alertness,  and  the  staccato  quality. 

Some  selections  have  prevailing  time-values.  Some  of  these  must  be  read 
slowly,  with  long  duration  of  tone  in  most  words;  some  rapidly,  with  short 
duration.  Utterance  of  such  passages  without  the  appropriate  values  robs 
them  of  part  of  their  connoted  meaning  and  beauty. 

Contrast  the  dominant  time-values  of  the  following  selections.  Note  that 
in  one  case  the  prevailing  duration  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  is  long; 
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in  another,  short.  Notice,  too,  that  the  long  duration  of  tone  connotes  cer- 
tain moods  and  the  short,  other  moods.  Try  to  read,  with  arbitrarily  short 
time-values,  a  selection  which  is  inherently  long,  and  notice  the  incongru- 
ous result. 

Examples 

BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

SONG  OF  THE  BROOK 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

THE  BELLS 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells  — 
Iron  bells! 


They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple, 

All  alone, 
And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muffled  monotone, 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 
On  the  human  heart  a  stone. 

Edgar  Allan  Foe 

Duration  of  Tone  and  Tone-color.  Tone-color  means  verbal  harmony, 
the  technical  embellishments  of  sound  effects  in  language.  Duration  of  tone 
plays  a  part  in  tone-color.  One  form  of  tone-color  is  called  onomatopoeia: 
the  aptness  of  the  sound  of  a  word  in  suggesting  the  thing  described.  For 
example,  the  following  words  have  good  tone-color  in  one  degree  or  an- 
other because  they  are  onomatopoetic:  boom,  crash,  lazy,  cumbering,  drool. 
If  we  were  describing  the  eerie  quality  of  the  wail  of  a  timber  wolf,  we 
might  use  the  words  "long,  forlorn  moan."  We  might  describe  the  swift 
action  of  a  fish  by  saying  "it  flipped  a  fin."  Here  are  other  examples  of 
tone-color:  He  was  as  slippery  and  slimy  as  an  eel.  The  thunder  rolled  and 
boomed.  The  lightning  crackled.  Important  in  tone-color  is  the  time-value 
of  vowels  and  consonants. 
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THE    USES    OF    FORCE 

A  speaker  must  use  variations  in  force  for  many  reasons;  first  of  all,  in 
order  to  communicate  meanings,  especially  to  show  the  relative  importance 
of  ideas.  In  the  sentence,  "The  President  signed  the  treaty  today,"  there 
are  only  six  words;  yet  with  variations  in  force  these  words  convey  differ- 
ent meanings.  With  no  stress  on  any  one  word,  the  sentence  is  a  plain 
statement  of  fact.  But  this  form,  uThe  Fresident  signed  the  treaty  today," 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  was  the  President,  no  lesser  person,  who  did  the 
signing.  This  form,  "The  President  signed  the  treaty  today,"  says  by  impli- 
cation that  he  did  not  merely  express  approval;  he  acted.  This  form,  "The 
President  signed  the  treaty  today,"  shifts  the  center  of  attention.  This  form, 
"The  President  signed  the  treaty  today  "  stresses  the  time.  Thus  by  changes 
in  stress  the  same  sentence  conveys  different  meanings. 

Variations  in  force  also  hold  attention.  Sharp  stress  on  an  important  word 
or  phrase  brings  back  the  wandering  mind.  Subdued  utterance,  immedi- 
ately following  a  passage  of  marked  force,  has  the  same  effect.  Such  vari- 
ations are  used  frequently  by  able  speakers.  Beginners  do  well  to  study 
their  technique. 

Effective  variations  in  force  convey  impressions  of  the  speaker.  Some 
of  us  speak  at  all  times  with  earnestness.  That  may  be  because  we  are 
blessed  by  nature  with  unusual  robustness.  To  us  life  is  dreadfully  serious. 
Or  it  may  be  because  we  are  abounding  in  energy,  or  because  we  vainly 
imagine  that  sustained  energetic  utterance  is  effective.  An  audience  reads 
these  cues  and  builds  conceptions  of  the  speaker  as  a  person  which  may  be 
helpful  to  him  or  harmful. 

Variations  in  force  also  express  the  emotions  of  the  speaker.  If  he  is 
deeply  in  earnest  about  what  he  is  saying,  he  uses  increased  force.  If  he  is 
lukewarm,  he  shows  his  indifference  by  his  lack  of  force.  Otherwise  he 
is  ineffective  or  misleading,  usually  both. 

Another  necessity  for  variations  in  force  we  mentioned  above.  In  order 
to  be  heard,  a  speaker  must  adapt  his  voice  to  the  size  of  the  audience  and 
to  the  acoustics  of  the  auditorium.  If  he  is  battling  with  echoes,  he  must 
experiment  with  degrees  of  force. 

DEGREES   OF  FORCE 

Some  ideas  are  expressed  appropriately  by  applying  great  force,  as  when 
a  speaker  is  denouncing  an  opponent,  a  party,  or  a  principle.  Other  ideas 
are  best  expressed  by  applying  light  force,  as  when  a  speaker  is  expressing 
a  whimsical  idea,  or  when  he  is  intimate,  or  when  he  himself  takes  his  idea 
casually.  Moderate  force  should  be  used  when  a  speaker  is  conversational 
and  his  approach  to  his  subject  is  uncolored  by  emotion. 

If  all  this  seems  obvious,  bear  in  mind  that  many  men  who  in  other  re- 
spects are  able  speakers  grow  so  accustomed  to  one  degree  of  force  that 
they  use  it  unintelligently  for  all  occasions.   Some  politicians,  accustomed 
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to  large  audiences,  continue  to  shout  when  they  appear  before  intimate 
groups  in  small  rooms.  They  roar  with  the  mono-force  of  a  dynamo.  No 
wonder  audiences  become  inattentive  and  weary! 

Some  speakers,  on  the  other  hand,  use  nothing  but  subdued  force.  At 
first  the  audience  may  like  the  ease  and  intimacy  of  that  kind  of  speaking, 
but  presently  its  attention  wanders  and  —  pity  the  poor  speaker!  —  it  goes 
to  sleep.  Many  men  and  women  who  are  in  poor  health  and  many  who 
are  timid  or  shy  rarely  use  a  high  degree  of  force.  Many  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  talking  in  committees  and  to  small  informal  groups  use  the  same 
subdued  force  before  large  audiences  on  formal  occasions.  A  degree  of 
force  that  is  not  suited  to  the  occasion  can  ruin  an  otherwise  excellent- 
speech.  If  such  speakers  would  set  up  new  habits  in  the  use  of  force,  they 
would  gain  in  effectiveness  not  only  as  speakers  but  also  as  persons. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  speakers  —  including  most  of  the  readers  of  these 
pages  —  habitually  use  one  degree  of  force.  The  point  we  are  making,  ob- 
vious as  it  sounds,  is  of  major  importance  not  only  to  beginners,  but  to 
many  experienced  speakers. 

Effective  speech  is  free  from  undue  "pressing"  "driving"  and  sustained 
"sound  and  fury"  The  bellowing  political  speaker,  from  the  first  minute 
to  the  last,  is  an  oratorical  whirlwind:  his  voice  is  tense,  he  paces  the  plat- 
form, he  shatters  the  air  with  his  gestures,  he  maintains  his  fury  without 
change  of  pace.  In  short,  he  "presses."  He  shows  that  he  is  "pressing"  by 
the  persistent  strain  of  his  muscles,  his  never-varying  tenseness  of  posture, 
his  restless  arms,  his  high-strung  emotional  state,  and  the  degree  of  force 
he  contantly  uses. 

Such  sustained  force  defeats  its  purpose.  It  tends  to  exhaust  the  audience. 
It  becomes  monotonous.  Moreover,  when  a  speaker  shouts  "Wolf!  Wolf!" 
in  connection  with  every  minor  issue  he  mentions,  the  audience  discounts 
the  danger.  When  the  real  wolf  appears  the  audience  is  too  tired  to  respond. 

Again,  constant  "pressing"  involves  loss  of  poise  and  dignity,  and  the 
gross  evidence  of  physical  strain  draws  attention  to  itself.  It  is  bad  art 
because  it  deals  with  all  matters,  minor  and  major,  as  though  they  were 
equally  important. 

Finally,  "pressing"  is  full  of  negative  suggestion.  A  speaker  who  uses 
sustained  force  "protests  too  much."  His  constant  vehemence  suggests  that 
he  feels  that  his  cause  needs  desperate  defense.  His  apparent  doubt  engen- 
ders doubt.  An  effective  speaker,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  such  assurance 
that  the  audience  feels  assurance. 


EXERCISES  FOR  DEGREES  OF  FORCE 

i.  Utter  the  vowels  a,  e,  z,  o,  u  with  a  moderate  degree  of  force,  then  with  a 
low  degree  of  force,  and  last  with  a  high  degree  of  force. 

2.  Utter  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Start  with  a  low  degree  of  force  and 
gradually  increase  the  degree. 
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3.  As  you  utter  the  following  sentence,  adapt  the  force  to  various  situations: 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  a  man  closes  his  mind  to  the  convictions  and  the 
points  of  view  of  other  men,  on  that  day  he  ceases  to  grow;  his  mind  becomes 
stagnant." 

a.  Utter  this  first  to  an  imaginary  companion  in  an  automobile. 

b.  Utter  it  to  a  classroom  full  of  your  fellow  classmates. 

c.  Utter  it  to  an  assembly  of  a  thousand  college  students  in  an  auditorium. 

d.  Utter  it  to  a  companion  in  a  room  full  of  sleeping  people. 

e.  Utter  it  as  though  you  thought:  "that  is  a  truism  and  of  course  you  are 
aware  of  it." 

f.  Utter  it  as  though  you  thought:  "that  is  supremely  important  right  now." 


STRESS   OR  EMPHASIS 

Stress  means  the  degree  of  force  with  which  a  speaker  utters  a  syllable, 
a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  sentence  in  order  to  lift  it  above  the  level  of  the 
context.  Stress  is  one  method  of  indicating  degrees  of  importance.  It  is 
essential  if  a  speaker  is  to  reveal  his  meanings  accurately,  if  he  is  to  avoid 
vocal  monotony,  and  if  he  is  to  avail  himself  of  an  excellent  method  of  se- 
curing and  holding  attention.  By  his  use  of  stress,  moreover,  he  reveals  his 
attitudes  toward  his  ideas. 

Stress  and  Attention.  A  word  emphasized  here,  a  phrase  projected  with 
sustained  force  there,  and  a  sentence  lifted  out  of  its  context  at  another 
point  make  the  audience  prick  up  its  ears. 

Some  professional  speakers  rely  heavily  on  this  resource.  Attention  is 
drifting.  Something  must  be  done  about  it.  So  the  speaker  says,  "We  shall 
never  submit  to  this  tyranny  —  NE  VER!"  And  the  last  word  he  shouts. 

Many  drowsy  hearers  have  wished  they  could  explode  a  bomb  under 
a  speaker  and  wake  him  up.  They  are  helpless.  Speakers,  however,  can 
always  explode  a  few  words  and  wake  up  an  audience. 


EXERCISES    FOR    STRESS 

Read  these  selections  aloud  and  apply  force  to  those  words  and  phrases  which 
deserve  that  distinction. 

in  Britain's  darkest  moment  1 

And  now  the  war  has  come  to  us.  We  must  stand  alone  in  the  breach 
and  face  the  worst  that  the  tyrant's  might  and  enmity  can  do.  Bearing  our- 
selves humbly  before  God,  but  conscious  that  we  serve  an  unfolding  pur- 
pose, we  are  ready  to  defend  our  native  land  against  the  invasion  by  which 
it  is  threatened. 


1  From  a  radio  address,  July  14,  1940. 
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We  are  fighting  by  ourselves  —  alone.  But  we  are  not  fighting  for  our- 
selves alone.  Here  in  this  strong  city  of  refuge,  which  enshrines  the  title 
deeds  of  human  progress  and  is  of  big  consequence  to  human  civilization, 
here,  girt  by  the  seas  and  oceans,  where  our  navy  reigns,  shielded  from 
above  by  the  prowess  and  devotion  of  our  airmen,  we  await  undismayed 
the  impending  assault. 

Perhaps  it  will  come  tonight.  Perhaps  it  will  come  next  week.  Perhaps 
it  will  never  come.  We  must  show  ourselves  equally  capable  of  meeting 
a  sudden,  violent  shock,  or  what  is  perhaps  a  harder  test,  a  prolonged  issue. 
But  be  the  ordeal  sharp  or  long,  or  both,  we  shall  seek  no  terms,  we  shall 
tolerate  no  parleys.  We  may  show  mercy  —  we  shall  ask  none. 

Winston  Churchill 

APPEAL  FOR  GOOD  SPEECH 

I  would  have  you  go  out  lovers  of  your  speech.  This  is  a  time  of  philan- 
thropists, but  we  do  not  need  their  riches  to  add  to  our  common  vocabu- 
lary. It  is  richer  than  that  of  many,  of  most,  tongues,  though  we  are  most 
of  us  seemingly  content  with  a  very  meager  possession.  But  we  do  need 
philologists  in  the  original  meaning  of  that  word,  men  in  every  walk  of 
life  who  will  use  speech  conscientiously,  discriminatingly,  intelligently,  yet 
without  pedantry  or  show. 

]ohn  H.  Finley 

CLIMAX 

A  climax  is  a  series  of  words  or  phrases  arranged  in  the  order  of  increas- 
ing strength.  A  well-built  speech,  like  a  poem,  has  a  structural  climax:  it 
moves  irresistibly  to  a  peak  of  intensity.  Nearly  all  strongly  emotional 
utterances  contain  climaxes.    Here  are  some  examples: 

He  lay  upon  the  sod,  bleeding,  broken,  dying. 
"I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms  —  never  —  never  —  NEVER!" 
All  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope  in  this  life,  I  am 
now  ready  to  stake  upon  it;  and  I  leave  off  as  I  began,  that,  live  or  die,  sur- 
vive or  perish,  I  am  for  the  declaration.  It  is  my  living  sentiment  and,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment;  independence  now,  and 
independence  forever. 

Climax  of  Increasing  Force.  Climaxes  may  be  marked  by  increasing  or 
by  decreasing  vocal  force.  In  the  climax  of  increasing  force,  whether  in  a 
series  of  words,  phrases  or  paragraphs,  or  in  a  composition  as  a  whole,  the 
speaker  steadily  increases  his  volume  and  usually  raises  the  pitch  of  his  voice. 
This  method  is  the  common,  obvious  and  popular  one.  Those  who  are 
endowed  with  physical  and  emotional  robustness  like  to  swing  a  strong- 
paragraph  with  steadily  increasing  power  and  crash  it  over  the  heads  of  the 
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audience.  That  is  one  reason  why  declaimers  frequently  select  speeches 
which  call  forth  emotions  that  swell  and  gather  momentum  like  an  ava- 
lanche; the  perorations,  for  example,  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Daniel  Webster. 

Some  Climaxes  of  Increasing  Force 

call  to  arms 

We  have  petitioned;  we  have  remonstrated;  we  have  supplicated;  we  have 
prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne,  and  have  implored  its  interposition 
to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  ministry  and  Parliament.  ...  If  we 
wish  to  be  free  —  if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  privi- 
leges for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending  —  if  we  mean  not  basely 
to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and 
which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  abandon  until  the  glorious  object 
of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained  —  we  must  fight!  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must 
fight! 

Patrick  Henry 

A  PLEA  FOR  CUBA 

Others  may  hesitate,  others  may  procrastinate,  others  may  plead  for  fur- 
ther diplomatic  negotiation,  which  means  delay,  but  for  me,  I  am  ready  to 
act  now,  and  for  my  action  I  am  ready  to  answer  to  my  conscience,  my 
country,  and  my  God. 

John  M.  Thurston 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  RACE  PROBLEM 

I  thank  an  all-kind  Creator  for  this  tremendous  possibility,  that  my  skin, 
though  black,  may  cover  a  heart  as  pure  as  any  that  beats  within  a  Saxon's 
breast.  I  thank  Him  that  my  hair,  though  kinked,  may  cover  a  brain  which 
can  think  as  clearly  and  reason  as  profoundly  as  that  of  the  fairest  white. 
I  thank  Him  that  the  bulge  of  my  lips  and  the  spread  of  my  nose  need  not 
forever  be  the  inevitable  tokens  of  my  disgrace;  that  they  may  become  my 
badge  of  honor  if,  after  fifty  years  of  education,  I  can  show  the  rudiments, 
at  least,  of  that  mental  and  moral  development,  to  acquire  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  taken  a  half-score  of  centuries. 

Henry  Coleman 

Climax  of  Decreasing  Vocal  Force.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  express 
a  climax  not  by  a  cumulative  increase  of  vocal  emphasis  but  by  a  decrease. 
In  this  case  there  is  an  accompanying  increase  of  emotional  intensity.  A  de- 
crease of  vocal  emphasis  is  more  powerful  at  times  because  less  obviously 
climactic,  more  unusual,  and  more  intense.  For  all  these  reasons  it  has 
higher  attention-arresting  powers.    The  speaker  or  the  reader,  while  de- 
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creasing  his  vocal  force,  must  compensate  by  communicating  his  increased 
emotional  tenseness  in  other  ways. 

Rarely  is  expression  when  abandoned  as  effective  as  when  restrained.  An 
emotional  climax  under  firm  control  communicates  more  throbbing  power 
than  an  emotional  climax  run  riot.  Force  in  reserve  is  sometimes  more  mov- 
ing than  force  used. 

If  a  speaker  is  disposed  to  speak  with  restraint,  he  will  tend  to  use  the 
climax  of  decreasing  force.  If  he  is  by  disposition  prone  to  give  complete 
expression  to  his  emotion,  he  is  more  likely  to  use  the  climax  of  increasing 
force.  In  some  selections  the  climax  called  for  is  obviously  a  climax  of 
increasing  force;  in  other  cases  either  type  is  suitable. 

Climaxes  of  Decreasing  Vocal  Force  and  Increasing  Intensity 

We  may  die;  die,  colonists;  die,  slaves;  die,  it  may  be  ignominiously  and 
upon  the  scaffold.  Be  it  so,  Be  it  so. 

ENOCH  arden 

Enoch,  poor  man,  was  cast  away  and  lost, 
He,  shaking  his  gray  head  pathetically, 
Repeated  muttering  "cast  away  and  lost"; 
Again  in  deeper  inward  whispers,  "Lost!" 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

PHILOSOPHY   OF   THE   RACE   PROBLEM 

Could  the  martyred  Lincoln  have  lived  to  execute  fully  the  policy  for 
which  he  gave  his  life,  would  he  have  countenanced  a  rule  of  injustice 
and  oppression?  I  seek  my  answer  in  the  past,  and  a  vision  of  that  heroic 
soul  unfolds  to  my  eyes.  I  see  him  watching  in  the  Southern  mart;  I  note 
the  firm  resolve  that  hardens  his  face  like  steel.  I  see  him  opposed  to 
Douglas  in  the  clash  of  giant-minds,  battling  for  justice  to  a  helpless  race. 
I  see  him  bearing  the  burden  of  a  nation's  destiny,  and  imploring  divine 
guidance  to  lead  his  steps  aright.  I  see  him  pen  the  immortal  words  that 
free  a  million  souls.   I  see  him  wounded,  bleeding,  dying  —  and  for  me. 

Henry   Coleman 

RHYTHM 

Effective  rhythm  comes  from  skillful  control  of  time  and  stress.  It  is 
the  more  or  less  regular,  recurrent  movement  that  marks  both  prose 
and  poetry. 

The  movement  may  be  markedly  regular,  even  definitely  metrical,  as 
in  some  poetry.   It  may  be  varied  and  irregular,  as  in  most  prose;  or  ex- 
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ceedingly  broken  up,  as  in  ordinary  conversation.   The  degree  of  regular- 
ity of  movement  depends  partly  on  the  medium,  but  even  more  on  the 
emotion  the  writer  or  speaker  wishes  to  evoke. 
Recall  the  rhythm  of  Alfred  Noyes'  poem,  "The  Highwayman": 

Over  the  cobbles  he  clattered  and  clashed  in  the  dark  inn-yard, 

And  he  tapped  with  his  whip  on  the  shutters,  but  all  was  locked  and  barred; 

He  whistled  a  tune  to  the  window,  and  who  should  be  waiting  there 

But  the  landlord's  black-eyed  daughter,  Bess,  the  landlord's  daughter, 

Plaiting  a  dark  red  love-knot  into  her  long  black  hair.2 

Read  aloud  this  stanza  from  "The  Barrel-Organ,"  another  poem  by 
Alfred  Noyes: 

Come  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time,  in  lilac-time,  in  lilac-time; 

Come  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time  (it  isn't  far  from  London! ) 
And  you  shall  wander  hand  in  hand  with  love  in  summer's  wonderland; 

Come  down  to  Kew  in  lilac-time  (it  isn't  far  from  London! ) 3 

Plainly,  much  of  the  appeal  of  such  poems  as  these  is  in  their  musical, 
infectious  rhythm. 

Such  an  appeal  is  not  confined  to  poetry.  Why  do  students  who  mem- 
orize passages  from  great  speeches  usually  choose  the  perorations?  Partly 
because  of  the  rolling  rhythm  of  the  lines.  Note,  for  example,  the  pat- 
tern of  this  passage  from  Lord  Chatham's  "War  with  America": 

As  to  conquest,  therefore,  my  Lords,  I  repeat,  it  is  impossible.  You  may  swell 
every  expense  and  every  effort  still  more  extravagantly;  pile  and  accumulate 
every  assistance  you  can  buy  or  borrow;  traffic  and  barter  with  every  little  pitiful 
German  prince;  your  efforts  are  forever  vain  and  impotent  —  doubly  so  from 
this  mercenary  aid  on  which  you  rely;  for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable  resentment 
the  minds  of  your  enemies  to  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine 
and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling 
cruelty!  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop 
was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms  —  never  —  never  — 
never. 

Note,  too,  the  rhythmical  perorations  of  Daniel  O'Connell  and  Henry 
Grady,  and  the  prose  of  John  Ruskin,  Thomas  De  Quincey  and  Francis 
Bacon.  Above  all  turn  to  the  Bible.  There  at  its  best  is  the  stately  rhythm 
of  prose.  Or  is  it  poetry?  Whether  prose  or  poetry,  through  the  centu- 
ries the  Psalms  continue  their  universal  appeal. 

Rhythm  and  the  Emotions.  Highly  emotional  utterance  is  usually 
rhythmical.  Here,  for  example,  is  an  aged  father  who  loves  his  son, 
Absalom.    His  son  is  confronted  by  tragedy.   The  father,  moved  deeply 

2  From  Collected  Poems,  Volume  I.  Copyright,  1906.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

3  Ibid. 
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by  his  grief,  cries  out:  "Absalom,  my  son,  my  son,  Absalom!    Would  I 
could  die  for  thee,  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!" 

In  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  this  expression  of  loyalty  and  love: 

And  Ruth  said,  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following 
after  thee:  for  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will 
lodge:  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God: 

Where  thou  diest,  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried:  the  Lord  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me. 

Any  speaker  or  reader  who  communicates  emotions  adequately  is  to 
some  extent  rhythmical.  Otherwise  his  feeling  seems  out  of  keeping  with 
his  words;  the  lack  of  rhythm  creates  doubt  concerning  his  sincerity.  If 
King  Lear,  overcome  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  two  daughters,  had  spoken 
in  the  broken  rhythm  of  a  shopper  who  says,  "I'd  like  a  dozen  of  those 
oranges,"  his  utterance  would  have  been  incongruous.  By  the  same 
token,  if  the  shopper  asked  for  oranges  with  the  sweeping,  tumultuous 
rhythm  that  was  fitting  for  King  Lear,  his  speech  would  be  laughable. 

The  Rhythms  of  Poetry.  In  poetry,  rhythm  is  most  pronounced  and 
most  regular.  Even  in  poetry,  however,  rhythm  runs  a  wide  range. 
Some  poetry  is  regular;  some  is  gay  and  lilting;  some  is  slow,  cumula- 
tive, rolling;  some  is  short,  clipped,  staccato;  and  some  is  as  fitful  and 
discursive  as  conversation. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

Here,  in  Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life,"  is  uniform  rhythm;  there  is 
no  variety  and  therefore  no  freshness  of  melody.  Note,  in  contrast,  the 
more  elusive  and  more  varied  rhythm  of  one  of  Walt  Whitman's  poems: 


BROADWAY 

What  hurrying  human  tides,  or  day  or  night! 

What  passions,  winnings,  losses,  ardors,  swim  thy  waters! 

What  whirls  of  evil,  bliss  and  sorrow,  stem  thee! 

What  curious  questioning  glances  —  glints  of  love! 

Leer,  envy,  scorn,  contempt,  hope,  aspiration! 

Thou  portal  —  thou  arena  —  thou  of  the  myriad  long-drawn  lines  and  groups! 

(Could  but  thy  flagstones,  curbs,  facades,  tell  their  inimitable  tales; 

Thy  windows  rich,  and  huge  hotels  —  thy  side-walks  wide;) 

Thou  of  the  endless  sliding,  mincing,  shuffling  feet! 

Thou,  like  the  parti-colored  world  itself  —  like  infinite,  teeming,  mocking  life! 

Thou  visor'd,  vast,  unspeakable  show  and  lesson! 
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In  some  poems,  the  rhythms  are  monotonously  regular;  in  some,  as 
simple  as  the  melodies  of  Mother  Goose;  in  others  as  faint  as  in  some  forms 
of  free  verse  or  in  conversation.  The  truthful  interpreter  discovers  the  pre- 
vailing rhythms  and  thus  conveys  the  emotion  of  the  writer.  In  order  to 
do  that  well,  the  interpreter  must  make  the  most  of  rate,  pause,  and  dura- 
tion of  tone. 

Note  the  rhythm  in  these  words  about  "A  Clergyman,"  by  Max  Beer- 
bohm: 

Fragmentary,  pale,  momentary;  almost  nothing;  glimpsed  and  gone;  as  it  were, 
a  faint  human  hand  thrust  up,  never  to  reappear,  from  beneath  the  rolling  waters 
of  Time,  he  forever  haunts  my  memory  and  solicits  my  weak  imagination. 
Nothing  is  told  of  him  but  that  once,  abruptly,  he  asked  a  question,  and  received 
an  answer. 

If  a  reader  were  to  utter  that  passage  without  regard  to  its  rhythmical  val- 
ues, he  would  fail  to  communicate  its  meaning. 
Note,  next,  this  typical  oratorical  rhythm: 

Spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as 
they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole 
heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American  heart  —  Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable! 

Great  orators,  in  emotional  passages,  tend  to  become  rhythmical. 

Any  speaker  who  follows  a  constantly  recurring  movement  for  all  his 
ideas,  no  matter  how  varied  his  ideas  may  be  in  meaning  and  in  feeling, 
is  incongruous,  even  ridiculous. 

The  Rhythms  of  Conversation.  The  more  intense  the  feeling  of  a  speaker, 
the  more  regular  and  pronounced  his  rhythms  tend  to  become.  When  his 
subject  is  prosaic,  his  rhythms  are  broken  and  varied,  as  in  ordinary  con- 
versation. For  example: 

Do  you  like  dogs?  I  do.  How  can  a  man  not  like  dogs!  Especially  if  you 
really  understand  them!  I  own  a  Springer  spaniel  —  a  pup.  Lord,  but  he  gets 
under  my  ribs!  He's  full  of  mischief.  He  plays  all  kinds  of  games  —  dog  games: 
the  game  of  Dig-the-Hole-Deep,  the  game  of  Look-out-from-Behind,  and  many 
others.  He  likes  one  game  best,  the  game  called  Chase-your-Tail.  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  his  name  is  Benny.  Well,  in  that  game  Benny  never  has  much  luck;  in 
all  his  life  he  never  caught  his  tail  once.  You  see,  his  tail  is  cut  off  short;  it's 
only  a  stub.  But  Benny  doesn't  know  that. 

The  rhythm  of  that  passage  is  not  metrical,  or  oratorical,  or  emotional. 
It  has  a  rhythm  of  its  own:  the  typical  casual  speech  rhythm.  It  is  natural 
and  convincing.  That  is  why  many  modern  writers  and  speakers,  avoiding 
the  sonorous,  rolling,  sometimes  labored  rhythms  of  Calhoun  and  Webster, 
have  developed  the  more  lively  and  varied  rhythms  that  mark  ordinary 
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conversation.  A  good  example  is  this  part  of  "New  Hampshire,"  by  Rob- 
ert Frost: 

I  met  a  traveller  from  Arkansas 

Who  boasted  of  his  state  as  beautiful 

For  diamonds  and  apples.  "Diamonds 

And  apples  in  commercial  quantities?" 

I  asked  him,  on  my  guard.  "Oh  yes,"  he  answered, 

Off  his.  The  time  was  evening  in  the  Pullman. 

"I  see  the  porter's  made  your  bed,"  I  told  him. 

I  met  a  Californian  who  would 

Talk  California  —  a  state  so  blessed, 

He  said,  in  climate,  none  had  ever  died  there 

A  natural  death,  and  Vigilance  Committees 

Had  had  to  organize  to  stock  the  graveyards 

And  vindicate  the  state's  humanity. 

"Just  the  way  Steffanson  runs  on,"  I  murmured, 

"About  the  British  Arctic.  That's  what  comes 

Of  being  in  the  market  with  a  climate."  4 

People  differ  in  their  habitual  speech  rhythms.  Some  use  strong,  swing- 
ing rhythms;  others  use  short,  jerky  rhythms;  others  use  slow,  lazy  rhythms. 
The  variety  is  infinite. 

An  interpreter  of  literature  must  study  these  speech  rhythms.  In  order 
to  be  consistent  and  convincing,  he  must  read  out  of  his  selections  the  basic 
rhythms  that  were  written  into  them.  Many  a  reader  has  made  himself 
ridiculous  by  trying  to  read  Robert  Frost's  poems  with  the  rolling,  majes- 
tic rhythms  of  Miltonic  blank  verse,  and  modern  speeches  in  the  grand 
style  of  the  Victorian  period.  The  reader  should  observe  carefully  the  type 
of  rhythm  that  the  author  used  and  deeply  feel  the  emotion.  If  he  is  re- 
sponsive, he  will  tend  at  least  to  approximate  the  right  rhythm. 

The  Rhythms  of  Free  Verse.  Free  verse  is  not  a  new  or  radical  depar- 
ture, nor  is  the  best  of  free  verse  inferior  poetry.  True,  some  free  verse 
is  bad,  but  the  best  of  it  is  good.  The  most  important  factors  in  good  metri- 
cal poetry  are  a  fresh  idea,  meter,  rhyme,  tone-color  and  imagery.  Free 
verse  does  lack  meter  and  rhyme,  but  so  do  many  of  the  most  moving  parts 
of  the  Bible,  undeniably  poetic.  Blank  verse,  a  powerful  vehicle  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  writer,  does  without  rhyme.  Witness  some  of  the  work 
of  Henley,  Matthew  Arnold  and  Walt  Whitman. 

If  a  writer  denies  himself  the  use  of  meter  and  rhyme,  he  can  concentrate 
on  values  which  in  his  opinion  are  more  important  than  meter  or  rhyme, 
namely,  subtle  cadences,  vividness,  tone-color  and  imagery.    A  skillful 

4  From  The  Collected  Poems  of  Robert  Frost.  Copyright,  1930,  Henry  Holt  and 
Company. 
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writer  of  free  verse  endeavors  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  meter  by  a 
less  obvious,  more  subtle  rhythmical  movement  which  is  called  cadence. 

Cadence.  Metrical  rhythm  is  regular  and  pronounced,  and  it  tends  to 
coincide  with  the  line  lengths.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  many  exceptions. 
In  the  best  poetry  the  metrical  rhythm  does  not  always  coincide  with  the 
line  lengths;  for,  in  addition  to  the  rhythm  of  the  metrical  line,  there  is 
usually  a  less  obvious  rhythm  which  overflows  the  line  lengths  and  makes 
a  larger,  more  sweeping,  and  more  beautiful  movement.  That  movement 
we  call  a  cadence.  Compare  the  rhythm  of  the  "Psalm  of  Life"  with  the 
rhythm  of  "On  First  Looking  Into  Chapman's  Homer."  In  Longfellow's 
poem  the  rhythm  is  entirely  metrical;  the  rhythmical  units  coincide  largely 
with  the  line  lengths.  In  Keats'  poem,  a  larger  rhythmical  movement  over- 
flows the  lines. 

In  the  best  free  verse  there  is  usually  a  cadence.  Sometimes  it  is  almost 
metrical;  at  other  times  it  is  elusive.  Indeed,  unless  free  verse  does  have 
a  cadence  it  is  not  good  verse;  without  a  cadence  to  hold  a  poem  together, 
the  poem  may  fall  apart.  A  cadence  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  poem 
backbone,  symmetry  and  unity.  Interpreters  of  literature,  therefore,  when- 
ever they  read  poems  in  free  verse  or  in  blank  verse,  must  find  that  larger 
and  subtler  rhythmical  movement.  They  must  reveal  the  cadence  that  is 
there.  If  they  fail  to  do  that,  the  poem  as  presented  seems  loose  and  form- 
less. 


EXERCISES    IN   THE    RHYTHMICAL    MOVEMENT   OF 
FREE    VERSE 

Study  the  following  selections  in  order  to  find  the  cadence.  Read  them 
aloud.  Rally  the  lines  around  the  cadence.  Note  how  the  cadence  holds 
the  lines  together  and  gives  the  selection  unity  and  symmetry. 

HANDFULS  5 

Blossoms  of  babies 

Blinking  their  stories 

Come  soft 

On  the  dusk  and  the  babble; 

Little  red  gamblers, 

Handfuls  that  slept  in  the  dust. 

Summers  of  rain, 
Winters  of  drift, 
Tell  off  the  years; 
And  they  go  back 

5  From  Cornhuskers.  Copyright,  1918,  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
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Who  came  soft  — 
Back  to  the  sod, 
To  silence  and  dust; 
Gray  gamblers, 
Handfuls  again. 


Carl  Sandburg 


PATTERNS  6 

I  walk  down  the  garden  paths, 

And  all  the  daffodils 

Are  blowing,  and  the  bright  blue  squills. 

I  walk  down  the  patterned  garden  paths 

In  my  stiff,  brocaded  gown. 

With  my  powdered  hair  and  jewelled  fan, 

I  too  am  a  rare 

Pattern.  As  I  wander  down 

The  garden  paths. 


In  Summer  and  in  Winter  I  shall  walk 

Up  and  down 

The  patterned  garden  paths 

In  my  stiff,  brocaded  gown. 

The  squills  and  daffodils 

Will  give  place  to  pillared  roses,  and  to  asters,  and  to  snow. 

I  shall  go 

Up  and  down 

In  my  gown. 

Gorgeously  arrayed, 

Boned  and  stayed. 

And  the  softness  of  my  body  will  be  guarded  from  embrace 

By  each  button,  hook,  and  lace. 

For  the  man  who  should  loose  me  is  dead, 

Fighting  with  the  Duke  in  Flanders, 

In  a  pattern  called  war. 

Christ!   What  are  patterns  for? 

Amy  Lowell 

Syncopated  Rhythms.  We  come  now  to  a  rhythmical  movement  that  is 
exceedingly  complex;  so  complex,  indeed,  that  no  interpreter  can  reveal 
it  unless  he  has  unusual  intuitions  and  sensitiveness  to  rhythm.  We  refer 
to  the  rhythms  of  syncopation.  In  ordinary  metrical  rhythms,  the  voice 
stresses  the  normal  beats.  But  in  syncopated  rhythm  the  beat  of  the  voice 
anticipates,  or  follows  an  instant,  the  normal  beat  of  the  line.  In  the  oral 
rendition  of  syncopated  verse,  the  beat  of  the  voice  comes  a  moment  be- 

6  From  The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Amy  Lowell.  Copyright,  1955,  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
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fore  or  a  moment  after  the  regular  beat  inherent  in  the  lines.  There  is,  as 
a  secondary  consequence,  another  distinguishing  feature:  a  reader  of  syn- 
copated verse  tends  to  elongate  the  vowels  of  some  words  and  to  telescope 
the  vowels  of  other  words. 


EXERCISES   FOR   SYNCOPATED   RHYTHMS 

J        Read  aloud  the  following  selection,  after  careful  study.   Try  to  antici- 
pate or  follow  an  instant  the  normal  metrical  beats  of  each  line. 


THE  HOPE  OF  THEIR  RELIGION  7 

From  The  Congo 

A  good  old  Negro  in  the  slums  of  the  town 

Preached  at  a  sister  for  her  velvet  gown. 

Howled  at  a  brother  for  his  low-down  ways, 

His  prowling,  gussling,  sneak-thief  days. 

Beat  on  the  Bible  till  he  wore  it  out, 

Starting  the  jubilee  revival  shout. 

And  some  had  visions,  as  they  stood  on  chairs, 

And  sang  of  Jacob,  and  the  golden  stairs. 

And  they  all  repented,  a  thousand  strong, 

From  their  stupor  and  savagery  and  sin  and  wrong 

And  slammed  their  hymn  books  till  they  shook  the  room 

With  "Glory,  glory,  glory," 

And  "Boom,  boom,  BOOM." 

Vachel  Lindsay 

Read  aloud  the  lyrics  of  some  of  our  Negro  spirituals,  such  as  "Golden 
Slippers,"  "Boll  Weevil"  and  "Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble  I  See." 
Read  aloud  Vachel  Lindsay's  "Daniel  Jazz." 

SUGGESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS 

A.    FOR    EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING 

The  Skyrocket  Speech 

Practice  all  the  exercises  in  Chapter  o.  Choose  a  subject  to  which  you  respond 
deeply.  The  choice  of  subject  is  important  because  the  elements  of  vocal  ex- 
pression are  affected  by  what  you  are  as  a  person,  your  habits  and  characteristic 
emotional  responses;  by  the  ideas  that  you  communicate,  and  by  your  attitude 
toward  those  ideas.  In  other  words,  your  inner  state  largely  determines  the 
effective  use  of  time,  melody,  force,  and  emotional  color.  Select  a  theme,  there- 

7  From  Collected  Poems.  By  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company,  publishers. 
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fore,  that  insures  an  inner  response  out  of  which  good  outer  expression  may 
come  naturally. 

Develop  the  subject  in  this  way.  Devote  the  first  part  of  your  speech  to  a 
narrative  or  an  exposition  which  has  to  do  with  a  homely,  concrete,  intimate 
experience  of  your  own;  for  example,  what  you  did  as  a  social  worker  in  a  city 
slum,  or  as  a  Red  Cross  worker,  or  as  a  salesman,  or  as  a  watcher  at  the  polls,  or 
as  a  soldier,  sailor,  or  aviator,  or  as  a  factory  worker  during  the  summer,  or  as 
a  counselor  at  a  camp.  The  opening  narrative  or  exposition  should  lead  to  an 
important  central  idea;  to  a  deep  conviction  on  which  you  are  moved  to  speak. 
It  should  crystallize  an  idea  that  you  feel  impelled  to  amplify  or  attack  or  defend. 
You  should  devote  the  second  part  of  your  speech  to  a  vigorous  discussion  of 
this  idea.  The  movement  of  this  speech  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  skyrocket: 
the  first  part,  basically  narrative  and  conversational,  is  like  the  long  upward 
course  of  the  skyrocket;  the  second  part,  the  inevitable  flare  into  a  vigorous 
argument  and  appeal,  is  like  the  bursting  of  the  rocket  and  the  expanding  shower 
of  flame. 

If  you  develop  your  speech  in  this  manner,  you  will  be  compelled  by  your 
inner  response  and  the  nature  and  movement  of  your  ideas  and  emotions  to  use 
variety  in  vocal  expression.  The  range  of  your  emotions  and  the  consequent 
range  of  your  melody,  time,  and  force  will  be  broad,  from  the  simple  conversa- 
tional and  the  uncolored  expository,  to  the  lively  climactic  narrative  and  the 
vigorous  argument. 

When  you  deliver  the  speech  in  class,  keep  your  attention  primarily  on  your 
ideas  and  feelings,  but  secondarily  demonstrate  the  effective  use  of  vocal 
expression. 

Subjects 

i.  An  experience  in  a  foreign  settlement 

2.  An  illusion  of  mine  that  was  shattered 

3.  A  Christmas  experience  I  shall  never  forget 

4.  Public  servants  who  are  maltreated 

5.  An  experience  that  gave  me  renewed  faith  in  men 

6.  A  memory  I  should  like  to  erase 

7.  A  biography  that  affected  me  deeply 

8.  I  discover  that  I  am  a  bigot 

9.  Marriage  for  security 

10.  The  man  who  seemed  to  be  a  success 

11.  A  dramatic  incident 

12.  A  shock  that  brought  me  to  my  senses 

13.  If  I  could  live  life  over 

14.  I  saw  a  marriage  go  to  smash 

15.  National  champion  but  a  bad  loser 

16.  An  incident  that  made  me  think 

17.  What  a  trip  to  sea  did  for  my  thinking 

18.  Face  to  face  with  death 

19.  The  lost  enthusiasms  of  my  childhood 

20.  My  first  encounter  with  a  loan  shark 

21.  I  saw  a  man  thrash  his  horse 

22.  What  made  me  hate  racial  prejudice 
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23.  What  life  holds  for  the  millhands  in  my  town 

24.  When  I  first  saw  the  Bible  in  a  new  light 

25.  What  solitude  does  to  me 

26.  An  experience  that  proved  a  proverb 

27.  It  is  all  in  the  point  of  view 

28.  I  awaken  to  the  "glamor"  of  war 

29.  I  know  the  tragedy  of  penniless  old  age 

30.  How  men  meet  death 

31.  An  experience  in  flying 

32.  A  war  marriage 

33.  A  disabled  service  man  finds  his  place  in  life 

34.  What  it  means  to  be  a  Negro 

35.  I  came  to  my  senses  in  that  moment 

36.  A  summer  camp  experience  that  I  shall  never  forget 

37.  An  experience  that  almost  made  me  a  cynic 

38.  An  experience  that  made  me  wonder  if  "all  men  are  created  equal" 

39.  People  who  think  only  of  themselves 

40.  Any  other  subject  that  lends  itself  to  this  exercise 

B.    FOR   ORAL   READING 

Review  Chapter  9.  Fix  in  mind  the  principles  that  relate  to  vocal  expression  — 
to  melody,  time,  force,  rhythm.  They  aren't  so  simple  that  one  reading  is 
enough;  they  require  study.  An  oral  reader  must  master  them  if  he  is  to  inter- 
pret literature  effectively.   Practice  all  the  exercises  in  the  chapter. 

Read  aloud  all  the  following  selections,  trying  to  communicate  their  full 
meaning  by  the  skillful  use  of  melody,  time,  force,  and  rhythm.  Choose  a  selec- 
tion to  which  you  respond  deeply.  Prepare  it  carefully  and  read  it  to  the  class, 
with  primary  attention  to  communicating  its  full  meaning,  and  secondary  atten- 
tion to  your  control  of  the  elements  of  vocal  expression. 

LAKE   SONG  1 

The  lapping  of  lake  water 
Is  like  the  weeping  of  women, 
The  weeping  of  ancient  women 
Who  grieved  without  rebellion. 

The  lake  falls  over  the  shore 
Like  tears  on  their  curven  bosoms. 
Here  is  languid  luxurious  wailing, 
The  wailing  of  kings'  daughters. 

So  do  we  ever  cry, 

A  soft  unmutinous  crying, 

When  we  know  ourselves  each  a  princess 

Locked  fast  within  her  tower. 

iFrom  Love  and  Need,  by  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer.   By  permission  of  The  Viking 
Press,  Inc. 
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The  lapping  of  lake  water 
Is  like  the  weeping  of  women, 
The  fertile  tears  of  women 
That  water  the  dreams  of  men. 


Jean  Starr  Untermeyer 


THE  GARDEN  OF  PROSERPINE 

We  are  not  sure  of  sorrow, 

And  joy  was  never  sure; 

Today  will  die  tomorrow; 

Time  stoops  to  no  man's  lure; 
And  love,  grown  faint  and  fretful, 
With  lips  but  half  regretful 
Sighs,  and  with  eyes  forgetful 
Weeps  that  no  loves  endure. 

From  too  much  love  of  living, 
From  hope  and  fear  set  free, 

We  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 
Whatever  gods  may  be, 

That  no  life  lives  forever; 

That  dead  men  rise  up  never; 

That  even  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

Here,  where  the  world  is  quiet; 

Here,  where  all  trouble  seems 
Dead  winds'  and  spent  waves'  riot 

In  doubtful  dreams  of  dreams; 
I  watch  the  green  field  growing 
For  weeping  folk  and  sowing, 
For  harvest-time  and  mowing, 

A  sleepy  world  of  streams. 

I  am  tired  of  tears  and  laughter, 
And  men  that  laugh  and  weep 
Of  what  may  come  hereafter 
For  men  that  sow  to  reap: 
I  am  weary  of  days  and  hours, 
Blown  buds  of  barren  flowers 
Desires  and  dreams  and  powers 
And  everything  but  sleep. 


A.  C.Swinburne 
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SEA   FEVER  2 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  lonely  sea  and  the  sky, 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  steer  her  by; 
And  the  wheel's  kick  and  the  wind's  song  and  the  white  sail's  shaking, 
And  a  gray  mist  on  the  sea's  face  and  a  gray  dawn  breaking. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  for  the  call  of  the  running  tide 

Is  a  wild  call  and  a  clear  call  that  may  not  be  denied; 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  windy  day  with  the  white  clouds  flying, 

And  the  flung  spray  and  the  blown  spume,  and  the  sea-gulls  crying. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  vagrant  gypsy  life, 

To  the  gull's  way  and  the  whale's  way  where  the  wind's  like  a  whetted 

knife, 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  merry  yarn  from  a  laughing  fellow-rover, 
And  quiet  sleep  and  a  sweet  dream  when  the  long  trick's  over. 

John  Masefield 

cool  tombs  3 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  shoveled  into  the  tombs,  he  forgot  the  copper- 
heads and  the  assassin  ...  in  the  dust,  in  the  cool  tombs. 

And  Ulysses  Grant  lost  all  thought  of  con  men  and  Wall  Street,  cash  and 
collateral  turned  ashes  ...  in  the  dust,  in  the  cool  tombs. 

Pocahontas'  body,  lovely  as  a  poplar,  sweet  as  a  red  haw  in  November  or 
a  paw  paw  in  May  —  did  she  wonder?  does  she  remember?  ...  in  the 
dust,  in  the  cool  tombs? 

Take  any  streetful  of  people  buying  clothes  and  groceries,  cheering  a  hero 
or  throwing  confetti  and  blowing  tin  horns  .  .  .  tell  me  if  the  lovers  are 
losers  .  .  .  tell  me  if  any  get  more  than  the  lovers  ...  in  the  dust ...  in 
the  cool  tombs. 

Carl  Sandburg 

TEARS  4 

When  I  consider  Life  and  its  few  years  — 
A  wisp  of  fog  betwixt  us  and  the  sun; 
A  call  to  battle,  and  the  battle  done 
Ere  the  last  echo  dies  within  our  ears; 

2  From  The  Story  of  a  Round-house,  by  John  Masefield.  Copyright,  1918,  by  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

3  From  Cornhuskers,  by  Carl  Sandburg.  Copyright,  19 18,  by  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany. 

4  From  Selected  Poems,  by  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese.   Copyright,  1926,  by  Lizette 
Woodworth  Reese.  Copyright  renewed  1954  by  C.  Reese  Dietrich. 
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A  rose  choked  in  the  grass;  an  hour  of  fears; 
The  gusts  that  past  a  darkening  shore  do  beat; 
The  burst  of  music  down  an  unlistening  street  — 
I  wonder  at  the  idleness  of  tears. 
Ye  old,  old  dead,  and  ye  of  yesternight, 
Chieftains,  and  bards,  and  keepers  of  the  sheep, 
By  every  cup  of  sorrow  that  you  had, 
Loose  me  from  tears,  and  make  me  see  aright 
How  each  hath  back  what  once  he  stayed  to  weep; 
Homer  his  sight,  David  his  little  lad! 

Lizette  Woodworth  Reese 


FOUR   LITTLE   FOXES  5 

Speak  gently,  Spring,  and  make  no  sudden  sound; 
For  in  my  windy  valley  yesterday  I  found 
New-born  foxes  squirming  on  the  ground  — 

Speak  gently. 

Walk  softly,  March,  forbear  the  bitter  blow; 
Her  feet  within  a  trap,  her  blood  upon  the  snow, 
The  four  little  foxes  saw  their  mother  go  — 

Walk  softly. 

Go  lightly,  Spring  —  oh,  give  them  no  alarm; 
When  I  covered  them  with  boughs  to  shelter  them  from  harm, 
The  thin  blue  foxes  suckled  at  my  arm  — 

Go  lightly. 

Step  softly,  March,  with  your  rampant  hurricane; 
Nuzzling  one  another,  and  whimpering  with  pain, 
The  new  little  foxes  are  shivering  in  the  rain  — 

Step  softly. 

Lew  Sarett 

THE   CREATION  6 

And  God  stepped  out  on  space, 
And  He  looked  around  and  said: 
"Pm  lonely  — 
ril  make  me  a  world" 

5  From  Slow  Smoke,  by  Lew  Sarett.  Copyright,  1925,  by  Henry  Holt  and  Company; 
copyright,  1953,  by  Lew  Sarett. 

6  From  God's  Trombones,  by  James  Weldon  Johnson.  Copyright,  1927,  by  The  Vik- 
ing Press,  Inc.,  1955,  by  Grace  Nail  Johnson.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Viking 
Press,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  All  rights  reserved;  no  radio,  TV,  or  public  reading  without  the  pub- 
lisher's permission. 
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And  far  as  the  eye  of  God  could  see 

Darkness  covered  everything, 

Blacker  than  a  hundred  midnights 

Down  in  a  cypress  swamp. 

Then  God  smiled, 

And  the  light  broke, 

And  the  darkness  rolled  up  on  one  side, 

And  the  light  stood  shining  on  the  other, 

And  God  said:  "That's  good!" 

Then  God  reached  out  and  took  the  light  in  His  hands 

And  God  rolled  the  light  around  in  His  hands 

Until  He  made  the  sun; 

And  He  set  that  sun  a-blazing  in  the  heavens. 

And  the  light  that  was  left  from  making  the  sun 

God  gathered  it  up  in  a  shining  ball 

And  flung  it  against  the  darkness, 

Spangling  the  night  with  the  moon  and  stars. 

Then  down  between 

The  darkness  and  the  light 

He  hurled  the  world; 

And  God  said:  "That's  good!" 


Then  God  Himself  stepped  down  — 
And  the  sun  was  on  His  right  hand, 
And  the  moon  was  on  His  left; 
The  stars  were  clustered  about  His  head, 
And  the  earth  was  under  His  feet. 
And  God  walked,  and  where  He  trod 
His  footsteps  hollowed  the  valleys  out 
And  bulged  the  mountains  up. 

Then  He  stopped  and  looked  and  saw 

That  the  earth  was  hot  and  barren. 

So  God  stepped  over  to  the  edge  of  the  world 

And  He  spat  out  the  seven  seas  — 

He  batted  His  eyes,  and  the  lightnings  flashed  — 

He  clapped  His  hands,  and  the  thunders  rolled  — 

And  the  waters  above  the  earth  came  down, 

The  cooling  waters  came  down. 

Then  the  green  grass  sprouted, 

And  the  little  red  flowers  blossomed, 

The  pine-tree  pointed  his  finger  to  the  sky, 

And  the  oak  spread  out  his  arms, 

The  lakes  cuddled  down  in  the  hollows  of  the  ground, 
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And  the  rivers  ran  down  to  the  seas; 

And  God  smiled  again, 

And  the  rainbow  appeared, 

And  curled  itself  around  His  shoulder. 

Then  God  raised  His  arm  and  He  waved  His  hand 

Over  the  sea  and  over  the  land, 

And  He  said,  "Bring  forth!  Bring  forth!" 

And  quicker  than  God  could  drop  His  hand, 

Fishes  and  fowls 

And  beasts  and  birds 

Swam  the  rivers  and  the  seas, 

Roamed  the  forests  and  the  woods, 

And  split  the  air  with  their  wings. 

And  God  said,  "That's  good!" 

Then  God  walked  around, 

And  God  looked  around 

On  all  that  He  had  made. 

He  looked  at  His  sun, 

And  He  looked  at  His  moon, 

And  He  looked  at  His  little  stars; 

He  looked  on  His  world 

With  all  its  living  things, 

And  God  said,  "Vm  lonely  still." 

Then  God  sat  down 

On  the  side  of  a  hill  where  He  could  think; 

By  a  deep,  wide  river  He  sat  down; 

With  His  head  in  His  hands, 

God  thought  and  thought, 

Till  He  thought,  '77/  make  me  a  man!" 

Up  from  the  bed  of  the  river 

God  scooped  the  clay; 

And  by  the  bank  of  the  river 

He  kneeled  Him  down; 

And  there  the  great  God  Almighty 

Who  lit  the  sun  and  fixed  it  in  the  sky, 

Who  flung  the  stars  to  the  most  far  corner  of  the  night, 

Who  rounded  the  earth  in  the  middle  of  His  hand; 

This  Great  God, 

Like  a  mammy  bending  over  her  baby, 

Kneeled  down  in  the  dust 

Toiling  over  a  lump  of  clay 

Till  He  shaped  it  in  His  own  image; 
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Then  into  it  He  blew  the  breath  of  life, 
And  man  became  a  living  soul. 
Amen.  Amen. 

James  Weldon  Johnson 


THE   GREATEST   OF    THESE 

Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries, 
and  all  knowledge;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove 
mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing. 

And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give 
my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing. 

Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth  not;  charity  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up, 

Doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily 
provoked,  thinketh  no  evil; 

Rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth; 

Beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things. 

Charity  never  faileth:  but  whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail; 
whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge, 
it  shall  vanish  away. 

For  we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part. 

But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall 
be  done  away. 

When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought 
as  a  child:  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things. 

For  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly;  but  then  face  to  face:  now  I  know 
in  part;  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known. 

And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  charity. 

St.  Paul,  I  Corinthians,  xiii 


COMMUNICATING  j 

MEANING 

THROUGH  tq 

ACTION 


in  chapter  6  we  considered  bodily  action  as  a  way  to  build  confidence. 
We  urged  you  to  use  spontaneous,  self-motivated,  abundant  bodily  action 
as  one  way  of  freeing  yourself  from  unwanted  tensions  and  restraints  in 
public  speaking.  If  you  have  followed  that  advice,  you  have  probably  gone 
a  long  way  toward  acquiring  self-confidence  and  poise.  You  have  learned 
to  speak  as  a  whole  person,  not  just  with  your  mouth. 

At  the  same  time  you  have  doubtless  increased  your  communicativeness 
in  speaking,  especially  in  letting  your  listeners  know  how  you  feel  about 
what  you  are  saying.  But  perhaps  you  are  not  yet  making  the  most  of 
action  —  the  visible  signs  that  enforce  the  meanings  you  express  through 
language  and  voice.  Perhaps,  even,  your  action  sometimes  gets  in  the  way 
of  your  ideas,  and  attracts  attention  to  itself  instead  of  to  your  meaning. 
It's  time,  then,  to  consider  bodily  action  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
listener. 

Bodily  Action  and  the  Person.  Taking  the  point  of  view  of  the 
listener  doesn't  mean  setting  up  arbitrary  rules  or  conforming  to  a  pattern. 
The  first  duty  of  the  speaker  is  to  speak  for  himself  and  as  himself.  A  study 
of  able  public  speakers  reveals  and  can  reveal  no  set  pattern  of  postures  or 
gestures.  Bodies  have  architectural  variations.  People  differ  in  their  tem- 
peraments and  their  reflexes.   Some  persons  naturally  move  with  rapidity, 
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precision,  and  snap;  others  are  more  deliberate.  With  such  differences 
among  individuals  —  differences  to  be  prized  —  it  would  be  tragic  if  all 
speakers  forced  themselves  to  conform  to  a  set  pattern.  Rules  do  more 
harm  than  good  unless  they  are  so  elastic  as  to  permit  infinite  variation. 

There  is  no  one  correct  way  to  stand,  no  angle  at  which  the  feet  must 
be  placed,  no  one  way  in  which  to  make  a  gesture.  All  action  should  be 
governed  in  part  by  individual  personality.  The  test  isn't  whether  or  not 
the  action  conforms  to  rules  but  whether  it  accomplishes  its  purpose:  to 
help  the  speaker  communicate  his  ideas  and  feelings  to  his  listeners. 

So  don't  memorize  and  practice  rules.  Focus  your  attention  on  your 
listeners.  What  does  your  way  of  walking  to  the  speaker's  stand  tell  them? 
What  does  your  posture  say?  Does  your  movement  while  speaking  clarify 
and  enforce  your  language  and  vocal  expression?  Do  your  gestures  and 
facial  expression  complement  or  war  with  these  audible  symbols  and  signs? 
Is  your  action  an  unobstrusive,  though  meaningful,  part  of  your  speech,  or 
does  it  draw  attention  to  itself  and  say  something  quite  different  from  the 
ideas  you  want  to  express? 

With  these  questions  and  this  point  of  view  in  mind,  we  shall  discuss 
certain  principles  and  techniques  of  bodily  action  and  suggest  certain  exer- 
cises. The  exercises  are  to  be  practiced  privately  (and  in  the  classroom,  if 
your  instructor  chooses)  —  but  only  as  exercises.    They  should  be  used 
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only  until  good  habits  of  bodily  action  have  been  established.  In  actual 
speaking  and  reading,  whether  in  class  or  outside,  rules  and  exercises  should 
be  forgotten. 

ACTION    AS    COMMUNICATION  j 

In  public  speaking  as  in  conversation,  you  communicate  constantly 
through  bodily  action:  through  your  walk  and  posture,  your  facial  expres- 
sion, through  the  muscle  tone  and  muscular  tensions  of  your  body  as  a 
whole.  Listeners  have  eyes  as  well  as  ears  and  they  interpret  what  they  see 
as  well  as  what  they  hear.  The  question  then  is  not  "Shall  I  use  bodily 
action?"  but  "What  bodily  action  will  help  to  stir  up  in  the  minds  of  my 
listeners  the  meanings  I  intend  to  communicate?" 

Action  Fills  in  the  Gaps.  Under  even  ideal  circumstances  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  communicate  meanings  by  language  and  voice  alone.  Mean- 
ingful bodily  action  helps  fill  in  the  gaps.  Gestures  to  indicate  size,  shape, 
or  location  help  to  clarify  descriptions  and  explanations.  Expressive  ges- 
tures —  facial  expression,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  sweep  of  the  arm  —  help 
to  communicate  your  feelings  about  what  you  are  saying. 

Movement  Holds  Attention.  Bodily  action  is  a  very  good  way  to 
get  and  keep  attention.  If  a  hunter  stands  perfectly  still  one  hundred  yards 
from  a  deer,  usually  the  deer  does  not  see  him;  but  if  the  hunter  moves 
even  slightly,  the  deer  is  suddenly  alert.  If  a  speaker  "freezes"  in  his  pos- 
ture, the  audience  becomes  inattentive,  unless  he  has  sufficient  virtues  as 
a  speaker  to  offset  the  defect.  Even  if  he  can  stand  motionless  and  yet  not 
lose  his  audience,  he  would  be  a  better  speaker  if  he  used  effective  action. 
Attention  is  quickly  caught  by  a  toss  of  the  hand,  an  emphatic  nod  of  the 
head,  a  step  forward,  or  a  movement  of  the  shoulders. 

Adults  as  well  as  children  like  stories  in  which  something  is  happening 
all  the  time.  They  like  horse  races,  boat  races,  even  races  between  Holly- 
wood policemen  and  luckless  comedians.  They  like  fights  in  which  the 
hero  lambasts  the  villain  all  over  six  counties.  That  is  why  picture  maga- 
zines rarely  show  celebrities  stiffly  seated.  They  are  doing  something.  It 
may  be  nothing  more  than  whittling  a  stick,  or  pitching  hay,  or  reaching 
for  field  glasses,  or  climbing  into  an  airplane.  Writers  of  advertising  copy 
try  to  convey  the  idea  of  movement.  Audiences  also  like  to  see  appropriate 
action.  If  a  speaker  is  not  on  his  toes  physically,  audiences  tend  to  respond 
with  apathy;  if  he  is  animated,  with  equal  animation. 

Action  Induces  Empathy.  You  recall  a  tense  moment  when  your  foot- 
ball team  was  within  a  yard  of  the  opponent's  goal,  and  your  fullback 
almost  forged  his  way  through  to  victory.  You  charged,  too.  You  "felt 
in"  with  the  plunging  fullback.  Even  if  you  had  not  taken  part  with  notice- 
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able  bodily  action,  you  would  have  taken  part  with  a  strong  impulse 
toward  such  action.  This  "feeling  in"  is  called  empathy,  or  empathic  re- 
sponse. After  the  game  you  felt  as  tired  as  if  you  had  played  the  game 
yourself.   Indeed,  empathically,  you  had  played  the  game. 

Thus,  when  you  look  at  Rodin's  statue,  "The  Thinker,"  you  experience 
a  contemplative  mood  and  sometimes  feel  an  impulse,  however  slight,  to 
sink  into  the  same  posture;  but  when  you  contemplate  Chartres  cathedral, 
with  its  soaring  towers,  you  feel  a  lift  of  the  shoulders,  an  upward  pitch  of 
the  head,  or  at  least  an  impulse  to  soar  spiritually.  When  you  watch  an 
acrobat  walking  a  slack  wire,  cautiously  putting  down  his  feet  and  nicely 
balancing  himself  with  arms  outstretched,  your  own  muscles  participate  in 
his  activities.  That  is  empathy. 

Again,  when  you  look  at  a  huge  balloon  from  which  the  gas  is  escaping, 
and  little  by  little  the  great  bulk  begins  to  sag,  becomes  flabby,  droops  lead- 
enly  inch  by  inch,  and  finally  flops  limply  on  the  ground,  inwardly  you 
imitate  the  balloon.  You,  yourself,  experience  deflation;  you  respond 
empathically.  Indeed,  merely  reading  aloud  this  description  of  the  sinking 
balloon,  slowly  and  with  thought  concentrated  on  the  object,  causes  you 
to  respond  empathically.  If  the  words  were  uttered  with  appropriate  ac- 
tion, you  would  respond  with  even  deeper  feeling. 

You  may  recall  hearing  a  war  veteran  describe  a  hand-to-hand  conflict. 
It  was  so  real  to  him  that  his  face  revealed  his  horror.  With  the  swaying  of 
bodies,  his  body  swayed;  his  arm  movements  suggested  the  struggle.  You 
responded  empathically.  You  recall,  on  the  other  hand,  hearing  a  stodgy 
speaker.  Presently,  you  felt  a  corresponding  apathy;  you  sank  back  in  your 
seat  with  relaxed  muscles  and  waning  spirits.  You  copied  the  muscle  tone 
of  the  speaker. 

Whatever  deeply  impresses  an  audience  usually  moves  it  to  empathy  in 
one  degree  or  another.  Whenever  an  audience  participates  with  the  speaker, 
"feels  in"  with  him,  yields  to  his  movements,  the  speaker  is  well  on  the  way 
toward  achieving  his  purpose.  A  speaker  may  win  empathic  response  most 
easily  through  the  use  of  bodily  activity  which  is  appropriate  to  the  end 
he  seeks. 


VALKING    AS    COMMUNICATION 

You  may  have  entertained  yourself  sometimes  just  by  sitting  and  watch- 
ing people  as  they  walked  by.  Consciously  or  not,  you  formed  sharp  im- 
pressions of  their  habits,  of  their  emotional  states,  even  of  their  whole  per- 
sonalities and  lives  by  the  way  they  shambled,  minced,  or  swaggered  along. 
In  the  same  way,  other  people  gain  impressions  of  you  by  the  way  you  walk. 
Your  audience  begins  to  respond  to  the  cues  you  give  even  before  you 
begin  to  speak.  If  your  listeners  gather  from  your  movements  that  you  are 
alert,  self-confident,  and  eager  to  communicate  with  them,  they  will  look 
forward  to  hearing  you. 
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Walking  to  the  Speaker's  Stand.  For  a  favorable  start,  walk  firmly 
to  the  platform  or  to  the  speaker's  stand.  Walk  as  if  you  were  on  a  smooth 
country  road.  Avoid  putting  your  weight  on  your  toes  as  if  you  were 
walking  on  eggs  or  frightened  of  the  sound  of  your  heels  on  the  floor. 
Your  posture  shouldn't  be  slouchy,  but  neither  should  it  be  so  stiff  that 
you  seem  to  strut.  Your  pace  should  be  one  natural  to  you  when  walking 
toward  something  that  interests  you.  If  you  are  solidly  built  and  deliberate 
in  temperament,  your  rate  will  naturally  be  slower  than  that  of  a  thin,  high- 
strung  person.  In  either  case  your  muscle  tone  should  reveal  a  poised  and 
alert  person  who  is  interested  in  his  speech  or  reading  and  eager  to  share 
it  with  his  listeners. 

Resist  any  impulse  to  begin  speaking  before  you  reach  the  speaker's  stand 
or  the  front  of  the  room.  If  you  are  introduced,  you  will,  of  course, 
acknowledge  the  introduction  with  a  pleasant  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman," 
or  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith,"  or  "Thanks,  Mary,"  or  whatever  is  appropriate. 
When  you  reach  the  speaker's  stand  pause  a  moment  to  look  at  your  audi- 
ence in  a  friendly  way,  to  take  a  comfortable  posture,  and  to  focus  your 
mind  on  your  first  words  and  ideas.  Those  first  moments  of  silence  give 
you  time  to  relax  the  muscles  you  don't  need  to  use,  to  accustom  yourself 
to  the  situation,  and  to  establish  a  regular  rate  of  breathing.  After  this 
pause,  you  address  your  audience  —  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen,"  "Fellow 
Students,"  or  whatever  is  suitable  to  the  audience  and  the  occasion  —  and 
begin  your  speech. 

Walking  during  the  Speech.  As  you  speak,  it  is  good  to  change  posi- 
tion when  motivated  by  changes  of  thought.  There  are,  however,  no 
sacred  rules  about  walking  on  the  platform.  Some  of  the  ablest  speakers 
walk  little,  others  move  about  a  good  deal  more.  Results  are  good  when 
speakers  move  with  ease  and  economy  of  effort  and  without  attracting  un- 
due attention  to  the  movement  itself. 

Walking  from  the  Speaker's  Stand.  At  the  close  of  your  talk,  pause 
a  moment,  then  turn  and  leave.  The  pause  gives  a  note  of  finality  to  your 
speech,  and  in  the  pause  your  final  words  fix  themselves  in  the  minds  of 
your  hearers.  Do  not  start  walking  off  as  you  speak.  Do  not  close  with 
the  hackneyed,  "I  thank  you!"  The  truth  is,  speakers  fear  to  make  an 
abrupt  farewell;  so  they  cover  up  their  moment  of  embarrassment  with  a 
perfunctory  and  meaningless,  "I  thank  you." 

If,  throughout  your  speech,  your  muscle  tone  has  been  alert,  do  not  in 
walking  from  the  platform  reveal  weariness  or  apparent  relief  that  the 
ordeal  is  over.  It  is  natural,  after  the  strain  of  speaking,  to  relax  physically, 
but  it  is  a  mistake.  Resist  that  impulse. 

Another  suggestion,  particularly  for  classroom  speaking:  often  a  student 
makes  a  vigorous  and  serious  speech,  but  as  he  walks  back  to  his  seat,  his 
body  relaxes,  he  loses  his  dignity  and  even  grins  sheepishly,  or  with  an  ex- 
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pression  of  relief,  as  if  to  say,  "Thank  goodness  that's  done,"  or,  "I  seemed 
dreadfully  serious  but  I  really  wasn't."  Avoid  cues  in  walking  and  in  man- 
ner that  create  such  impressions.  Walk  to  your  seat  firmly,  with  dignity, 
with  good  muscle  tone,  and  in  the  mood  and  manner  that  marked  the  speech. 

Common  Errors  in  Walking.  The  Slovenly  Walk.  Some  speakers  walk 
in  a  slovenly  way  because  they  are  slovenly  persons.  Others  walk  in  this 
way  because  they  fancy  that  their  seeming  carelessness  covers  their  em- 
barrassment. It  does  not.  A  similar  situation  is  common  in  the  West.  Some 
tourists  who  have  never  ridden  a  horse,  and  who  set  out  with  a  pack  train 
for  the  first  time,  slouch  in  their  saddles  in  order  to  appear  nonchalant. 
Everyone  who  knows  how  to  ride  knows  that  such  persons  are  trying  to 
cover  up  their  greenness.  A  good  rider  sits  in  his  saddle  alive,  alert.  Af- 
fected nonchalance  doesn't  fool  an  audience  any  more  than  it  does  a  horse. 

The  High-Strung  Nervous  Walk.  Some  persons  are  so  high-strung  that 
they  do  everything  with  excessive  animation  and  eagerness.  Especially  un- 
der the  excitement  of  a  speech  to  be  made,  they  walk  to  the  platform  too 
rapidly  and  too  tensely.  They  should  try  to  walk  with  deliberation. 

The  Swagger.  Some  speakers  walk  to  the  platform  with  a  careless  step. 
If  the  swagger  is  natural,  it  gives  the  hearers  cues  to  a  character  to  which 
they  are  not  likely  to  respond  favorably.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
swagger  is  affected  to  cover  up  embarrassment  or  to  compensate  for  a 
feeling  of  inferiority.  The  audience  is  not  fooled.  Such  a  walk  gives  a  bad 
first  impression. 

The  Timid  Walk.  Many  speakers  tiptoe  to  the  platform  as  if  fearful  of 
breaking  the  silence  or  drawing  attention  to  themselves  through  the  click 
of  a  heel.  They  are  so  shy  that  they  try  to  get  to  the  platform  without 
attracting  attention.  They  choose  the  wrong  method.  The  most  natural 
walk  is  the  least  conspicuous.  Moreover,  the  tiptoe  walk  suggests  a  person 
whom  no  audience  would  choose  as  a  leader. 

The  Pompous  Walk.  Some  speakers,  on  the  contrary,  walk  with  an  out- 
thrust  chest,  a  toss  of  the  head,  and  a  grand  sweep.  This  manner  reveals 
qualities  —  egotism,  desire  to  show  off,  even  delusions  of  grandeur  — to 
which  hearers  are  certain  to  respond  unfavorably. 

>OSTURE    AS    COMMUNICATION 

A  dozen  able  speakers  take  a  dozen  standing  positions,  all  different  and 
all  good.  Rules  of  posture  should  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  provide  for  in- 
dividual differences,  and  for  the  varying  demands  of  varying  emotions. 
Arbitrary  rules  are  rigidly  observed  only  by  wooden  soldiers  of  oratory 
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who  succeed  merely  in  being  ridiculous.  Rules  are  violated  every  day  by 
speakers  who  hold  attention  and  win  response.  There  is  no  one  correct 
posture. 

A  good  posture  is  one  that  tells  the  audience  that'  the  speaker  is  com- 
fortable, alert,  and  eager  to  communicate.  It  has  no  distracting  eccentricity 
or  awkwardness.  This  well  poised,  muscular  aliveness  is  one  of  the  few 
essentials  of  good  posture;  and  even  this  requirement  may  be  waived,  in  the 
first  few  minutes  of  a  speech,  in  the  case  of  a  high-strung  individual  who 
needs  to  relax  physically.  A  good  posture  provides  a  working  base  for 
bodily  action;  the  position  of  the  feet  permits  the  weight  of  the  body  to 
shift  easily  forward  and  back,  from  side  to  side.  If  a  posture  does  not  lend 
itself  to  easy  and  well  coordinated  muscle  movements  of  the  torso  and  the 
arms,  it  is  bad.  If  the  posture  aids  movements  of  the  torso,  the  head,  and 
the  arms,  usually  it  is  good. 

The  Position  of  the  Feet.  The  feet  may  be  placed  at  any  angle  that  is 
comfortable  for  the  speaker,  and  that  does  not  attract  attention  or  prevent 
free  action  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  The  position  must  be  such  that  the 
weight  of  the  body  can  be  shifted  easily  and  smoothly  forward  and  back- 
ward, and  from  side  to  side.  For  violations  of  this  requirement,  observe 
the  speaker  who  stands  with  his  feet  parallel  to  one  another,  or  at  an  ex- 
tremely wide  angle,  or  in  military  fashion  with  his  heels  clicked  together. 

Usually  if  a  speaker  is  right-handed  and  tends  to  make  right-handed 
gestures,  his  right  foot  should  be  forward  and  his  left  foot  back.  For  if  a 
person  is  right-handed  in  his  gestures  and  his  left  foot  is  forward,  the 
muscles  of  his  body  do  not  coordinate  well,  and  he  gives  an  impression  of 
awkwardness;  whereas  if  his  right  foot  is  forward,  his  body  as  a  whole 
moves  more  easily.  But  here,  again,  rules  are  useless,  for  in  this  respect 
most  speakers  naturally  do  the  right  thing. 

Shifting  Weight.  When  a  speaker  is  emotionally  alive,  responsive,  and 
free  from  restraint,  the  weight  of  his  body  shifts  constantly.  For  a  while 
it  rests  easily  on  the  foot  that  is  back.  When  he  becomes  earnest,  the 
weight  of  his  body  is  pitched  forward  on  the  foot  that  is  forward.  Every 
time  he  makes  a  gesture  the  weight  of  his  body  shifts  slightly.  Indeed,  a 
good  gesture  involves  the  coordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  entire  body, 
and  that  involves  the  shifting  of  weight. 

When  a  speaker  is  emotionally  at  ease,  the  weight  of  his  body  may  be  on 
the  ball  of  the  foot  that  is  back.  He  may  make  a  gesture  that  impels  him  to 
shift  his  weight  to  the  heel  of  the  foot  that  is  forward.  Or  he  may  become 
so  much  in  earnest  that  he  shifts  the  weight  of  his  body  to  the  ball  of  the 
foot  that  is  forward.  Not  that  a  speaker  on  the  platform  should  ever  de- 
liberately shift  his  weight  in  these  ways.  He  can  perform  exercises,  how- 
ever, which  will  help  him  to  form  good  posture  habits. 

Here  are  a  few  such  exercises:  (1)  Familiarize  yourself  with  a  position 
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for  your  feet  that  is  comfortable  for  you,  that  is  not  awkward,  and  that 
permits  you  to  shift  your  weight  easily.  ( 2  )  In  the  privacy  of  your  room, 
take  that  position  and  practice  shifting  your  weight  forward  and  back- 
ward. (3)  Make  various  gestures  that  put  pressure  on  you  to  shift  the 
weight  of  your  body  in  various  ways.  (4)  Practice  uttering  various  sen- 
tences (see  those  listed  below)  with  shifting  of  weight,  until  your  body 
responds  easily.  In  actual  speaking,  don't  deliberately  say,  "I  wish  to  pre- 
sent this  thought  aggressively;  therefore  I  shall  shift  my  weight  to  the  ball 
of  the  foot  that  is  forward."  If  you  have  practiced  these  exercises  properly 
and  your  position  is  correct,  and  if  you  really  feel  what  you  are  saying, 
vour  ideas  and  emotions  will  move  you  to  shift  your  weight  forward  and 
backward.  You  will  not  be  aware  that  you  are  doing  it. 


EXERCISES    FOR    POSITIONS    OF    FEET    AND    SHIFTING    OF 
WEIGHT 

Utter  the  following  sentences  with  the  feelings  that  they  call  for,  and  with 
whatever  gestures,  rough  or  smooth,  you  are  moved  to  make;  shift  the  weight 
as  you  are  moved  to  shift  it. 

1.  I  am  relaxed,  completely  at  ease.  (The  weight  of  the  body  probably 
will  be  on  the  heel  of  the  foot  that  is  back,  although  it  may  be  on  the 
ball  of  the  foot  that  is  back.) 

2.  I  am  becoming  interested  in  this  speech.  Moreover,  I  am  a  bit 
slovenly  in  my  posture;  perhaps  I  had  better  begin  little  by  little 
to  dignify  it.  (Your  weight  probably  will  be  on  the  ball  of  the  foot 
that  is  back.) 

3.  I  want  the  audience  to  get  this  idea.  I  want  to  feel  a  little  closer 
to  the  audience.  (The  weight  of  your  body  probably  will  be  on  the 
heel  of  the  foot  that  is  forward.) 

4.  I  am  deeply  in  earnest  about  this  tragedy.  I  implore  you  to  listen  to 
my  words.  (Your  weight  probably  will  be  on  the  ball  of  the  foot 
that  is  forward.) 

5.  How  lackadaisical  I  feel;  how  sultry  the  day  is.  I  have  no  energy, 
no  ambition. 

6.  But  you  cannot  afford  to  be  lazy;  you  must  be  alert,  up  and  doing. 

7.  There  is  an  issue  involved  that  requires  thought.  Let  us  weigh  the 
two  sides. 

8.  This  side  is  repugnant  to  me. 

9.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  other  side. 
10.  That  is  so  important  that  I  shall  fight  for  it. 

Postures  that  Hinder  Communication.  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes 
Posture.  Speakers  sometimes  stand  like  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  feet  spread 
and  weight  evenly  and  constantly  distributed.  This  posture  is  bad  because 
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it  is  awkward;  it  detracts  attention  from  the  speech,  and  it  is  a  poor  work- 
ing base  for  bodily  action. 

The  Military  Posture.  The  military  posture,  in  which  the  speaker  stands 
with  his  heels  together  and  his  body  erect  and  rigid,  is  a  bad  posture  for 
the  same  reasons. 

The  uAt-Ease"  Posture.  In  modern  military  service,  the  command, 
"at  ease,"  results  in  a  modification  of  "The  Colossus  of  Rhodes"  posture. 
The  hands  are  clasped  behind  the  back,  the  feet  are  parallel  and  spread 
apart,  but  not  so  widely  as  in  the  Colossus  posture.  This  position  has  its 
virtues  as  a  military  position,  and  it  is  comfortable.  It  has  a  serious  defect, 
however,  for  speaking:  it  prevents  the  speaker  from  shifting  his  weight 
freely  forward,  backward,  sideways,  an  essential  in  free  bodily  activity. 

The  Slouch  or  Limp-Rag  Posture.  In  the  slouch  posture,  common  among 
beginning  speakers,  the  weight  is  on  one  foot,  one  shoulder  droops,  and  all 
the  muscles  are  inert.  The  speaker  appears  to  be  weary  and  lazy. 

The  Taut-Wire  Posture.  The  taut-wire  posture,  tensely  erect,  suggests 
lack  of  poise;  it  is  emotionally  wearing  on  the  audience;  it  is  a  poor  work- 
ing base  for  bodily  action;  and  it  intensifies  nervousness. 

The  Rolling-Ship  Posture.  The  rolling-ship  posture  usually  indicates  an- 
other type  of  person.  The  speaker  starts  with  a  slouch.  At  first  he  slumps 
on  his  right  foot  and  his  right  shoulder  sags.  Suddenly  he  shifts  his  weight 
heavily  to  the  left;  then  back  to  the  right.  He  resembles  a  ship  at  sea  with 
its  cargo  rolling  from  port  to  starboard,  and  from  starboard  to  port. 

The  Ministerial  Posture.  There  are  a  few  ministers  —  a  very  few  —  who 
really  do  stand  the  way  they  are  mimicked  on  the  stage,  rigidly  erect,  with 
the  weight  evenly  distributed  between  their  feet,  their  hands  pressed  to- 
gether at  the  fingertips.  As  they  speak  they  teeter  on  their  toes,  or  rock  up 
and  down  rhythmically. 

The  Skating  Posture.  Some  speakers  start  with  the  rolling-ship  posture, 
and  then  fitfully  act  as  if  they  were  about  to  go  skating,  although  they 
never  take  a  full  stroke.  If  the  weight  is  on  the  right  foot,  suddenly  the 
left  foot  is  shoved  forward  with  a  scraping  sound;  then  the  weight  is 
shifted  to  the  left  foot  and  the  right  foot  does  the  scraping. 

The  Pompous  Posture.  Those  who  are  unduly  impressed  by  their  im- 
portance sometimes  assume  a  stiffly  formal  and  pompous  posture. 
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The  Fidgeting  Vosture.  The  attitudes  of  the  fidgeting  posture  vary 
widely  but  they  have  this  in  common:  the  speaker  changes  his  posture 
fitfully,  with  random,  meaningless  movements  of  the  feet,  the  hands  and 
arms,  movements  that  betray  lack  of  self-possession.  He  pokes  his  hands 
into  his  pockets  and  jangles  keys,  or  jerkily  buttons  and  unbuttons  his 
coat,  or  brushes  back  his  hair. 

The  College-Orator  Posture.  The  college-orator  posture  is  superficially 
good;  it  obeys  all  the  rules  for  formal  posture.  That  is  the  trouble:  it  is  too 
artful.  With  care  the  speaker  places  his  feet  at  the  prescribed  angle,  stands 
erect,  and  shifts  his  weight  from  time  to  time  precisely  as  he  has  been 
taught  to  shift  it.  In  no  obvious  respect  is  his  posture  defective.  Yet  almost 
invariably  real  audiences  respond  to  the  orator's  artfulness  in  ways  that 
defeat  his  purpose.  They  are  aware  that  he  is  demonstrating  speech  methods, 
that  he  is  not  concentrating  his  attention  on  what  he  says,  that  he  is  exhibit- 
ing rather  than  communicating.   His  art  is  not  disarming. 

rENERAL    PRINCIPLES    OF    GESTURE 

Anyone  who  has  followed  our  suggestions  already  uses  bodily  action 
so  abundant  and  so  motivated  by  impulses  that  it  helps  him  to  break  down 
restraints  and  to  release  energy.  It  has  a  good  effect  on  him  and  on  the 
audience.  It  communicates  meanings  and  feelings;  it  holds  attention;  it 
wins  response.  The  primary  aim  of  the  simple  procedure  that  we  have 
suggested  is  spontaneity. 

If  we  were  to  draw  up  in  systematic  array  all  the  "do"  and  the  "don't" 
rules  about  gesturing  which  have  been  laid  down  solemnly  in  the  past, 
we  should  lead  you  to  resolve  just  as  solemnly  never  to  make  another  ges- 
ture. For  many  of  these  rules  are  trivial;  many  others  make  for  labored 
perfection  and  artfulness;  and  most  of  the  others  are  useless  because,  with- 
out having  heard  of  them,  anyone  who  responds  freely  to  his  ideas  and 
feelings  usually  does  the  right  thing.  There  are,  however,  a  few  important 
general  principles  which  you  should  consider. 

Good  gestures  spring  from  impulses.  It  is  better  to  make  a  spontaneous 
gesture  which  is  rough,  than  to  make  a  studied  gesture  which,  according 
to  the  rules,  is  perfect.  The  first  has  a  good  effect  on  the  speaker  himself; 
the  second,  a  bad  effect;  and  what  is  true  of  the  effect  on  the  speaker  is 
true  of  the  effect  on  the  audience. 

Gestures  involve  coordination:  they  are  not  made  by  the  hand  alone, 
but  by  the  entire  body.  If  a  gesture  proceeds  from  genuine  impulse,  the 
body  as  a  whole  responds  in  one  degree  or  another.  No  part  of  the  body  is 
detached.  When  your  hand  says  one  thing,  neither  your  torso  nor  your 
facial  expression  can  consistently  say  another  thing.  A  dominant  emotion 
inevitably  affects  the  movements  of  your  hand  and  of  the  rest  of  your  body 
in  one  consistent  pattern,  sometimes  down  to  the  very  toes. 
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Good  gestures  involve  the 
whole  body.  The  late  Robert 
La  Follette,  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, and  John  L.  Lewis. 
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EXERCISES    FOR    COORDINATION 


Practice  the  following  exercises  in  your  own  room  and  in  class,  with  a  will  to 
register  each  idea  by  coordinated  movements  of  your  entire  body. 

a.  Imagine  that  you  have  a  sword  at  your  side  and  an  enemy  standing  before 
you  five  feet  away.  Stand  with  heels  together  and  hands  at  your  side.  Sud- 
denly draw  your  sword  and,  with  a  forward  step,  plunge  the  sword  through 
his  heart.  As  he  falls,  withdraw  the  sword  and  slip  it  back  into  its  scabbard. 

b.  Imagine  that  a  baseball  is  at  your  feet.  Pick  it  up  and  throw  it  to  an  imag- 
inary catcher  fifty  feet  away. 

c.  Imagine  that  you  are  before  a  large  audience  in  a  large  hall.  Utter  the  fol- 
lowing phrases,  and  let  your  body  participate  with  your  arms  in  appro- 
priate gestures. 

"I  am  resigned  to  the  verdict.  I  accept  defeat.  What  cannot  be  changed, 
cannot  be  changed." 

"But  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  not  yet  hopelessly  defeated;  you  still 
have  a  chance.  And  as  long  as  you  have  a  chance  for  victory  you  must  fight, 
fight!" 

"So  I  present  this  plan  to  you  for  your  earnest  consideration." 

Good  gestures  have  ease  and  vitality.  An  effective  gesture  gives  the  im- 
pression of  a  hand  and  arm  at  ease,  but  flexible  and  vitalized  to  the  finger 
tips.  Bodily  grace  results  from  a  combination  of  ease  and  strength.  So  it 
is  with  gestures.  If  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  wrist,  and  hand  are  constantly 
rigid  or  flabby,  the  gestures  lack  grace  and  vitality.  The  most  common 
cause  is  a  stiff  wrist.   A  flexible  wrist  is  needed. 


EXERCISES    FOR    FLEXIBILITY 

In  your  room  lift  your  hands  before  you,  relax  all  the  muscles  of  your  arms, 
hands,  and  wrists,  and  violently  shake  your  hands  up  and  down,  at  all  times 
keeping  your  wrists  flexible. 

Next  make  an  index-finger  gesture  with  your  right  hand,  holding  your  arm 
before  you,  and  shake  the  index  finger  violently  up  and  down  from  the  wrist, 
meanwhile  keeping  your  wrist  flexible.  Let  the  movement  of  your  hand  come 
from  the  wrist  forward.  Do  not  move  the  index  finger  by  shaking  your  arm 
as  a  whole. 

Extend  your  arms  before  you  with  palms  up.  Violently  shake  the  hands  up 
and  down  with  flexible  wrists,  so  that  the  motion  is  the  result  of  wrist  move- 
ments. 

Good  gestures  are  not  cramped.  Many  public  speakers,  instead  of  using 
their  arms  with  freedom,  extend  only  the  forearms  and  the  hands.  The 
gestures,  therefore,  are  wooden  and  constrained.  The  elbows  are  too  close 
to  the  sides.  Let  your  hands  and  arms  range  freely  so  that  your  elbows 
do  not  seem  tied  to  your  body. 
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Good  gestures  are  properly  timed.  Usually  in  a  good  gesture  there  is  a 
stroke  when  the  finger,  the  fist,  or  the  palm  comes  down  with  a  snap, 
decided  or  slight.  That  stroke  marks  a  stressed  word  and  usually  is  the 
climax  of  the  gesture.  The  coordination  of  that  stroke  with  the  idea  that 
deserves  such  emphasis  is  called  proper  timing.  Some  gestures  are  not 
vitalized  to  the  finger  tips  because  there  is  no  stroke  to  the  gesture,  and 
therefore  no  timing.  The  stroke,  although  usually  only  a  slight  movement, 
is  nevertheless  important.  Without  it,  the  gesture  is  almost  invariably  life- 
less. If  the  stroke  comes  before  or  after  the  emphatic  point,  the  meanings 
of  the  speaker  are  not  coordinated  with  his  bodily  movements,  and  the 
gesture  therefore  draws  attention  to  itself. 

No  one  can  time  his  strokes  properly  by  thinking  about  the  matter  while 
he  speaks,  but  anyone,  in  practice,  can  use  exercises  that  will  make  his 
wrists  more  flexible  and  give  him  the  "feel"  of  strokes.  After  that,  in  public 
speaking,  he  should  feel  deeply  what  he  is  saying,  and  let  his  impulses  govern 
the  timing  of  his  gesture. 


EXERCISES    FOR    TIMING 

Make  an  appropriate  gesture  with  the  stroke  on  the  emphatic  word  as  you 
speak  these  sentences: 

a.  Now  listen  to  this. 

b.  No,  we  are  not  to  blame:  the  plan  which  the  Senator  condemns  was  spon- 
sored by  his  own  party. 

c.  I  call  this  riotous  saving;  it  is  extravagance,  not  thrift. 

d.  Of  all  crimes  against  humanity,  this  is  the  worst. 

e.  I  make  you  this  offer  for  the  last  time. 

Good  gestures  do  not  draw  attention  by  extreme  curves  or  extreme 
straight  lines.  Orthodox  teaching  abhors  gestures  that  move  in  straight 
lines.  The  curved  line  is,  indeed,  the  line  of  grace;  but  the  straight  line  has 
merits;  it  is  the  line  of  directness  and  strength.  Curved  lines  are  best  for 
some  persons  and  for  some  ideas;  but  straight  lines  are  sometimes  best  for 
other  persons  and  for  other  ideas.  Grace  is  not  the  only  virtue.  Why  try 
to  induce  a  man  who  is  blessed  with  decisiveness,  directness,  and  granitic 
power  to  obscure  those  rugged  qualities  in  his  speaking  by  using  gestures 
that  flow  in  graceful  curves?  If  a  speaker  is  by  nature  designed  to  be 
graceful,  let  his  gestures  move  in  curved  lines.  If  a  speaker  is  by  nature 
rugged,  let  his  gestures  move  in  straight  lines,  whenever  that  is  the  way  he 
feels  about  what  he  is  saying. 

Good  gestures  are  not  so  abundant  that  they  draw  attention.  Abundant 
action,  as  we  have  said,  tends  to  release  the  powers  of  the  speaker.  Gestures 
that  are  too  abundant,  however,  are  bad  in  their  effect  on  an  audience. 
They  get  in  the  way  of  the  ideas  which  supposedly  call  them  forth.  How 
many  gestures  are  too  many?   Are  five  gestures  a  minute  too  many?   Or  ten 
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or  twenty?  Stupid  questions.  The  right  number  depends  on  the  speech 
situation,  the  degree  of  bodily  responsiveness  of  the  speaker,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  makes  his  gestures.  One  gesture  may  be  too  many;  but 
gestures,  however  numerous,  that  seem  inevitable,  that  do  not  draw  atten- 
tion to  themselves,  are  never  too  abundant. 

Good  gestures  are  meaningful.  Gestures  without  proper  motivation  are 
fitful,  aimless,  often  ridiculous.  They  serve  no  purpose  except  to  release 
nervous  energy.  That  is  good  for  the  speaker  but  bad  for  the  audience. 
The  chief  function  of  a  gesture  is  to  carry  the  right  idea.  A  gesture  which 
fails  to  do  that  is  worse  than  useless.  The  hero  in  a  grand  opera,  for  example, 
stands  under  the  balcony  as  he  serenades  the  golden-haired  heroine  in  the 
moonlight.  He  throws  up  his  head  and  throws  out  his  chest;  he  extends  his 
arms  before  him,  palms  up;  and  with  that  single  gesture  to  express  his  ideas, 
he  sings:  "I  love  you;  your  eyes  are  like  stars;  your  lips  are  like  cherries; 
your  neck  is  purest  marble;  come  down,  I  beg  of  you;  let  me  hold  you  in 
my  arms;  if  you  do  not,  I  shall  kill  myself;  if  I  do  not  kill  myself,  I  shall 
kill  you."  Avoid  that  land  of  aimless  gesture  —  unless  you  mean  to  be 
funny. 

Good  gestures  are  not  too  abrupt.  When  a  gesture  springs  from  an  im- 
pulse, the  speaker  unconsciously  prepares  the  audience  for  that  gesture.  He 
gives  preliminary  signs  by  little  muscle  movements,  sometimes  by  the  glance 
of  his  eyes.  Without  such  signs,  a  gesture  may  be  too  abrupt,  and  defeat 
its  purpose  by  its  obtrusiveness. 

Avoid  beginning  or  closing  a  speech  with  an  abrupt  gesture.  Usually,  but 
not  always,  a  gesture  in  the  first  sentence  draws  undue  attention  to  itself. 
It  comes  out  of  the  blue;  the  audience  is  not  ready  for  it.  Usually,  too,  a 
gesture  in  the  last  sentence  of  a  speech  is  left  hanging  in  the  air.  It  is  too 
conspicuous. 

■ 

HEAD    EMPHASIS    AND    FACIAL    EXPRESSION 

Speakers  often  communicate  meanings  and  feelings  by  the  stress  or 
stroke  of  the  head.  When  such  movements  spring  from  genuine  impulses 
and  carry  appropriate  meanings,  they  are  desirable.  When,  however,  they 
are  mannerisms,  not  properly  motivated,  they  draw  undue  attention  to 
themselves.  The  deliberate  cultivation  of  such  emphasis  results  often  in 
ludicrous  cockings  of  the  head. 

Facial  expression  by  itself  can  communicate  complicated  meanings  and 
a  variety  of  emotions.  Audiences  to  some  extent  unconsciously  appraise  a 
speaker  by  his  facial  expression.  But  a  speaker  should  not  deliberately 
"register"  emotions;  if  the  appropriate  expression  does  not  spring  spon- 
taneously from  what  he  feels,  it  is  unconvincing. 

Some  movie  and  television  actors,  it  is  true,  deliberately  "register"  in 
their  faces  the  emotions  of  fear,  anger,  love,  and  surprise,  and  some  of  these 
actors  are  convincing.   Others,  plainly,  are  expressing  fear  by  order  of  the 
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director.  They  give  the  outward  signs  of  emotion  without  the  inner  im- 
pulse. The  result,  at  first  amusing,  is  soon  tiresome.  As  the  heroine  sees 
the  oncoming  gorilla,  she  shows  fear  with  eyes  and  mouth  wide  open,  just 
like  the  picture  in  the  book;  a  correct  imitation  and  nothing  more.  In 
another  play,  as  she  sees  her  lover  approaching,  she  makes  her  bosom  rise 
and  fall  rapidly.  Evidently  this  is  sometimes  regarded  as  expressive  —  in 
the  movies.  But  it  is  not  life.  No  one  is  so  naive  as  to  mistake  a  conventional 
cue  for  real  emotion.  The  less  a  speaker  tries  to  register  emotion  in  his  facial 
expressions  the  better.  Let  him  consider  not  how  he  shall  move  the  muscles 
of  his  face,  but  what  he  deeply  feels. 

COMMUNICATION    THROUGH    IMPLICIT    ACTION 

An  audience  easily  interprets  the  speaker's  explicit  action:  his  manner  of 
walking,  his  posture,  his  facial  expression,  his  gestures.  These  readily  per- 
ceptible movements  —  supplemented  by  consistent  implicit  action  —  reveal 
the  speaker's  physical  and  emotional  inertia  or  aliveness,  his  shyness  or 
self-assurance,  his  modesty  or  his  arrogance  —  briefly,  his  nature,  emotional 
state,  and  attitudes. 

Action  alone  may  reveal  the  speaker  as  a  person.  Perhaps  you  have  seen 
an  old  silent  movie.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  There  were  no  cues  except 
bodily  activities.  And  yet  you  sensed  the  ardent  character  of  the  hero, 
the  mean  traits  of  the  villain,  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  heroine.  You  knew  the 
varying  emotions  of  each  of  the  players  and  their  various  attitudes  toward 
the  others.  You  knew  even  what  they  were  thinking!  You  knew  when  their 
minds  were  vacillating:  "Shall  I  take  this  dagger,  go  into  that  dark  room, 
and  murder  the  King?"  "Shall  I  yield  to  the  wooing  of  this  unwanted  yet 
alluring  suitor?"  How  did  you  know?  There  was  one  big  source  of  signs: 
the  muscle  movements  of  the  players  as  they  walked,  varied  their  bodily 
attitudes,  lifted  their  arms  in  gestures,  tossed  their  heads,  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  and  responded  with  their  facial  muscles  to  their  innermost  feel- 
ings. In  a  similar  way  audiences  gather  the  nature  and  state  of  mind  of 
speakers. 

Even  more  important  than  explicit  action,  in  the  revelation  of  traits, 
emotions,  and  attitudes,  is  implicit  action.  An  audience  knows  that  explicit 
action  can  be  controlled  easily.  A  dissembler  can  shove  out  a  hand  in  a 
friendly  gesture,  as  he  says,  "Welcome,  my  good  friend,"  while  inwardly 
he  plans  to  stick  a  knife  between  his  friend's  ribs.  Pretenders,  posturers,  and 
exhibitionists  find  no  difficulty  in  "going  through  the  motions"  of  explicit 
action,  but  they  stumble  and  betray  themselves  by  their  implicit  action. 
Audiences  know  instinctively  —  as  a  dog  or  a  horse  knows  when  a  man  is 
afraid  of  him  —  what  implicit  action  means.  It  springs  only  from  inner  ideas 
and  emotions.   Implicit  action  tells  the  truth. 

A  man  who  would  rather  talk  than  fight  usually  sounds  harmless,  no 
matter  what  he  says.    His  words  may  be  fighting  words,  but  his  muscle 
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Bodily  action  helps  a  speaker 
communicate  his  meanings  to 
his  listeners.  Philip  Murray, 
Richard  Nixon,  and  Billy 
Graham. 
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movements  belie  his  words.  Mark  Twain,  in  Life  on  the  Mississippi,  tells  of 
a  raftsman  who,  after  jumping  into  the  air  and  cracking  his  heels  together 
and  neighing  like  a  stallion,  which  was  the  roarer's  way  of  indicating  that 
he  was  spoiling  for  trouble,  shouted,  uWhoo-oop,"  and  then  continued: 

"I'm  the  original  iron-jawed,  brass-mounted,  copper-bellied,  corpse-maker 
from  the  wilds  of  Arkansas!  Look  at  me!  I'm  the  man  they  call  Sudden  Death 
and  General  Desolation!  Sired  by  a  hurricane,  dam'd  by  an  earthquake,  half- 
brother  to  the  cholera,  nearly  related  to  the  small-pox  on  the  mother's  side! 
Look  at  me!  I  take  nineteen  alligators  and  a  bar'l  of  whiskey  for  breakfast  when 
I'm  in  robust  health,  and  a  dead  body  when  I'm  ailing!  I  split  the  everlasting 
rocks  with  my  glance,  and  I  quench  the  thunder  when  I  speak!   Whoo-oop!" 

After  which  the  smallest  man  on  the  raft  sailed  into  the  roarer  and 
stretched  him  cold  upon  the  floor.  The  bluffer  had  betrayed  his  lack  of 
power  and  courage  by  signs  less  obvious  than  jumping  up  and  kicking 
his  heels  together. 

Every  speaker  simultaneously  gives  two  speeches:  one  with  his  words, 
which  the  audience  hears,  the  other  with  his  explicit  and  implicit  bodily 
movements,  which  the  audience  sees.  When  the  two  speeches  reinforce  one 
another  consistently,  the  audience  believes  the  speaker.  When  the  two 
speeches  are  inconsistent  —  when  the  words  say  one  thing  and  the  bodily 
activities  another  —  the  audience  discounts  the  words  and  trusts  the  muscles. 
Eyes  perceive  meanings  more  quickly  and  accurately  than  ears.  Moreover, 
this  habit  of  appraisal  is  deeply  imbedded  in  the  human  race. 

Since  a  speaker  cannot  easily  dissemble  in  his  implicit  activities,  audiences 
rely  on  them  as  signs  of  his  characteristics.  Implicit  activities  spring  from 
his  ideas  and  emotions.  The  only  way  he  can  make  such  action  reveal  an 
effective  person  is  to  be  one.  So  we  return  again  to  our  major  principle: 
an  able  speaker  is  an  able  person.  There  is  only  one  road  to  this  "technique" 
of  learning  to  speak  effectively:  the  long  road  of  developing  one's  own 
abilities,  of  becoming  the  person  one  potentially  is. 

SUMMARY 

Good  bodily  action  must  be  properly  motivated;  it  must  spring  from 
an  impulse.  That  is  the  first  requirement.  Others  are  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. Whatever  roughness  such  action  has  may  be  eliminated  by  practice 
with  due  regard  to  a  few  simple  principles:  (i)  the  body  functions  as  a 
whole;  every  part  is  coordinated  with  every  other  part;  (2)  grace  in  move- 
ment grows  out  of  a  combination  of  ease  and  strength;  (3)  there  are  no 
fixed  patterns  for  posture  or  gestures.  The  bodily  activities  of  speakers 
differ  much  because  of  deep-seated  differences  in  structure,  temperament, 
and  individuality.  Any  action  is  correct  if  it  serves  its  purposes,  if  it  gives 
the  speaker  release,  if  it  helps  him  communicate,  if  it  is  spontaneous,  and  if 
it  does  not  attract  attention  because  of  eccentricity,  awkwardness,  or 
artfulness. 
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SUGGESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS 

A.    FOR   ANALYSIS 

/.  Analyzing  Action  and  Its  Effects  on  Speakers  and  on  Audiences 

Study  the  explicit  and  implicit  muscular  activities  of  any  of  the  speakers  listed 
below  who  are  free  from  self-consciousness,  fear,  timidity,  and  restraint,  and 
intent  on  communicating  in  normal  speech  situations.  Submit  a  paper  or  discuss 
in  class  your  observations  and  conclusions.  As  you  observe  these  persons  in 
honest  and  earnest  communication,  hold  in  mind  the  questions  listed  in  (b),  be- 
low, and  answer  them  in  your  paper  or  discussion.  Your  experience  will  be 
illuminating. 

(a)  Natural  speakers  in  normal  muscular  response  to  various  situations 

1.  The  football  coach  — or  the  basketball,  baseball,  or  track  coach  —  telling 
his  players  about  their  shortcomings. 

2.  Your  classmate  earnestly  urging  you  against  your  will  to  join  him  in  going 
to  a  movie,  or  urging  you  to  come  out  for  the  debate  team,  or  trying  to  borrow 
your  car. 

3.  Your  roommate  enthusiastically  telling  you  about  the  dance  he  or  she 
attended  last  night. 

4.  Your  companions  at  dinner  in  animated  discussion  of  the  election  or  any 
other  controversial  topic. 

5.  Students  in  your  room  at  night  engaged  in  a  heated  discussion  over  the 
censorship  of  the  college  paper. 

6.  A  good  salesman  intent  upon  selling  a  new  automobile. 

7.  Men  and  women  gathered  informally  in  a  living  room,  narrating  their  fish- 
ing experiences  or  discussing  any  other  topic  of  such  lively  interest  to  them 
that  they  are  completely  disarmed  and  responsive  only  to  the  ideas  they  are 
communicating. 

8.  A  traffic  officer  at  a  busy  street  corner. 

9.  A  teacher  who  is  at  all  times  interesting.  Study,  for  contrast,  the  dull 
teachers  in  the  dull  classes. 

10.  A  pulpit-orator. 

11.  A  speaker  at  a  football  rally. 

12.  In  the  news  reels,  the  pictures  of  celebrities,  shot  while  speaking.  This  is 
an  extremely  illuminating  exercise.  Note  especially  the  close-ups  of  the  speakers 
for  signs  of  implicit  action;  they  are  abundant  and  clear  when  they  are  thus 
magnified  on  the  screen. 

13.  Snapshots  of  social  and  political  celebrities,  caught  by  news  photographers 
for  use  in  rotogravure  sections.  Note  the  difference  when  the  pictures  are  posed. 

14.  Any  child,  completely  disarmed,  earnestly  communicating  with  other 
children. 

15.  Any  other  effective  speaker  who  is  not  governed  by  fear,  self -conscious- 
ness, or  academic  restraint;  who  is  completely  himself. 

(b)  Points  of  view  from,  which  to  study  the  foregoing  speakers 

1.  Was  the  speaker  free  from  self-consciousness,  fear  and  extreme  reserve? 
Was  he  intent  upon  communicating  his  ideas  and  feelings?  Or  was  he  diffident, 
restrained,  emotionally  phlegmatic  and  indifferent?    If  the  latter,  how  did  you 
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discover  the  fact?  Through  cues  you  saw,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  his 
muscle  movements?  His  muscle  tensions?  His  general  muscular  tone?  Nearly 
all  the  speakers  listed  in  section  (a)  are  disarmed  by  the  situation,  intent  upon 
communicating,  spontaneous  in  their  emotional  and  muscular  responses. 

2.  Did  the  speaker's  body  as  a  whole  respond  to  and  express  his  ideas  and 
feelings? 

3.  Was  his  bodily  action  explicit  on  the  whole?  Did  it  involve  any  of  these 
broad  and  clearly  discernible  muscle  movements: 

Posture  —  in  shifting  bodily  attitudes? 

Walking  —  in  steps  forward  or  backward? 

Facial  expression  —  in  the  obvious  play  of  muscles  in  the  face? 

Head  movements  —  in  the  play  of  muscles  in  the  neck?  In  the  resultant  pitch, 
tilt  and  toss  of  the  head? 

Gestures  —  in  the  conspicuous  play  of  muscles  in  the  shoulders,  arms,  and 
hands?    In  the  resultant  gestures? 

All  the  above  expressions  of  explicit  action  are  abundant  in  most  effective 
speakers.  Even  more  abundant  is  implicit  action,  the  less  discernible  but  in  some 
respects  more  subtly  significant  movements. 

4.  Was  his  bodily  action  implicit  on  the  whole?  Did  it  find  expression  chiefly 
in  the  more  faintly  discernible,  subtle,  but  constant  and  significant  play  of 
skeletal  muscles?  In  the  alert  and  responsive  muscular  tone  of  the  body  as  a 
whole?  In  the  innumerable  slight  muscle  tensions  in  the  legs,  the  back,  the  neck, 
the  face,  the  shoulders,  the  arms,  the  hands?  These  slighter  muscular  tensions 
and  muscular  tones  in  implicit  action  are  of  utmost  significance.  When  you 
study  the  speakers  listed  above  while  they  are  responding  to  situations,  keep  a 
sharp  eye  for  implicit  action;  you  may  miss  some  of  it.  With  keener  observation 
you  will  be  amazed  by  the  varied  and  vast  number  of  muscle-tones  and  tensions 
in  all  effective  speakers. 

5.  Did  the  speaker  seem  natural?  At  ease?  Completely  himself?  Genuinely 
responding  to  the  situation?    How  did  you  know? 

6.  Did  his  bodily  movements  help  to  keep  your  attention  focused  on  him,  his 
ideas,  and  the  situation  to  which  he  was  responding? 

7.  Did  they  help  him  to  communicate  clearly  and  completely  his  ideas  and  his 
attitudes  toward  them? 

8.  Did  you  see  him  making  two  speeches  simultaneously,  one  with  his  words 
and  the  other  with  his  body?  Did  the  latter  re-enforce  and  supplement  the 
former  consistently,  or  did  it  work  at  cross-purposes  with  it? 

9.  Did  you  find  examples  of  empathy?  In  critical  or  tense  moments?  Were 
you  occasionally  moved  to  "feel  in"  with  the  speaker?  Did  you  feel  an  impulse 
to  copy  his  action  physically?  Or  did  you  feel  the  more  common  empathic 
response  of  inner  copying? 

10.  Could  you  venture  a  few  conclusions  concerning  the  speaker  as  a  person? 
Some  of  his  characteristics?  The  state  of  his  emotions?  Is  he  a  person  of  con- 
siderable nervous  energy?  Or  is  he  habitually  phlegmatic?  Emotionally  un- 
responsive? Slow  in  his  reaction  to  ideas?  Dull?  In  ill  health?  With  poor 
self-control?  What  cues  or  stimuli  lead  you  to  your  conclusions?  Did  some  of 
the  cues  lie  in  the  muscle  movements  of  the  speaker? 

11.  If  you  found  a  speaker  who  did  not  reveal  live  muscular  tone  and  free 
bodily  activity: 
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(1)  Was  he  self-conscious?    Governed  by  fear?    By  undue  reserve? 

(2)  Was  the  occasion  so  formal,  so  academic  and  so  stiff  in  its  decorums 
that  he  was  afraid  to  be  himself? 

(3)  Was  he  in  ill  health?   Lacking  in  physical  vitality? 

(4)  Was  the  material  in  his  speech  purely  expository,  with  little  color, 
conviction  and  feeling?  The  kind  of  material  that  does  not  induce  in 
the  speaker  the  inner  activity  that  must  precede  outer  activity? 

(5)  Did  your  eyes  miss  his  muscle  movements  because  you  are  not  keenly 
observant?  Or  not  yet  experienced  in  detecting  implicit  action?  Or 
because  you  were  too  distant  from  him? 

(6)  Was  the  speaker  by  nature  chronically  reserved?  A  timid  person? 
An  apathetic  person?  A  self-conscious  person?  An  emotionally 
phlegmatic  person?  An  habitually  shy  person?  A  person  of  little 
vitality? 

These  six  questions  reveal  the  reasons  for  nearly  all  failures  on  the  part  of 
speakers  to  respond  with  physical  activity. 

The  observations  and  conclusions  which  are  recorded  in  your  paper  will  be 
illuminating.  They  should  move  you  to  do  something  at  once  and  seriously 
toward  the  development  of  a  free  and  responsive  body. 

2.  Analyzing  Empathy 

Attend  a  performance  in  which  action  plays  an  important  part:  a  close  foot- 
ball game,  a  hard-fought  basketball  game,  a  circus  performance,  a  horse  race,  a 
track  meet,  a  prize  fight,  a  thrilling  drama  marked  by  much  action,  a  political  rally. 

Study  the  audience  and  its  activities  during  the  performance,  especially  at 
climaxes,  in  the  moments  when  the  player,  actor,  or  speaker  reaches  high  points 
of  his  feelings  or  when  he  uses  bodily  action  most  freely  and  intensely.  Study 
the  audience  in  the  tense  moments.  Observe  the  muscle  movements.  Do  some 
of  the  observers  "feel  in"  with  the  performer?  Do  they  participate  physically 
with  him  in  one  degree  or  another?  At  critical  moments  marked  by  action  do 
they  lean  forward  with  tense  muscles?  Move  right  or  left  with  the  performer? 
Relax  their  muscles  when  he  relaxes  his?  In  general  copy  his  action  in  explicit 
action?  You  will  find  that  people  differ  in  empathic  response.  Some  constantly 
participate  physically;  others  do  not  participate  so  much  in  explicit  action  as 
they  do  in  implicit  action  or  inner  copying.  Note  your  own  reactions.  At 
critical  moments  do  you  participate  with  the  performer  in  explicit  action?  Or 
simply  with  a  "feeling  in"  that  does  not  find  noticeable  expression  in  outer 
behavior? 

Report  your  observations  and  conclusions  in  a  paper  or  in  class  discussion. 

B.    FOR    EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING 

A  Complex  Expository  Speech 

In  most  speech  situations  you  rely  heavily  on  spoken  words  for  the  com- 
munication of  ideas  and  feelings,  but,  as  you  now  realize,  the  words  should  be 
supplemented  with  abundant,  spontaneous  action.  For  this  speech,  select  a 
matter  so  complex,  so  detailed,  and  so  difficult  to  make  clear  by  words  alone 
that  you  feel  impelled  to  use  much  bodily  action.  Do  not  use  any  visual  aids  or 
the  blackboard.  Rely  solely  upon  language,  vocal  expression,  and  bodily  action. 
Here  are  some  suggestions  for  subjects: 
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What  a  second  baseman  should  know 

How  shoes  are  manufactured 

Structures  of  a  gasoline  motor 

How  to  take  good  pictures 

How  to  perform  a  feat  of  magic 

Different  types  of  airplane's 

How  to  play  the  violin 

Learning  how  to  swim 

Leaning  how  to  fly 

Construction  of  a  ship 

Operation  of  a  threshing  machine 

Tricks  the  eye  plays  on  us 

Tricks  in  woodsmanship 

Methods  of  paddling  a  canoe 

How  to  break  a  bronco 

Team  play  in  basketball 

Principles  of  aviation 

Diesel  engines 

Submarines 

The  helicopter 

How  a  combine  operates 

Interpretative  dancing 


Modeling  clothes 

A  strange  device 

Techniques  in  tennis 

How  to  pitch  curves 

Team  play  in  baseball 

Good  taste  in  dressing 

The  game  of  volley  ball 

A  recent  invention 

Learning  to  dance 

How  to  hypnotize 

A  complicated  machine 

The  art  of  make-up 

Scoutcraft 

Indian  sign  language 

How  to  do  card  tricks 

An  experiment  in  physics 

Airplane  design 

Radar 

Anti-aircraft  guns 

Fashions  in  wearing  apparel 

Ballet  dancing 

Fencing 


Suggestions  for  classroom  discussion.  Be  prepared  to  observe  and  discuss  each 
speaker  from  the  following  points  of  view: 

i.  Did  the  speaker,  by  language  and  action,  make  clear  all  the  ideas  he  was 
trying  to  communicate?  Is  the  machinery  he  discussed,  the  game,  the  situation, 
the  method  or  the  principle  now  plain  in  every  detail?  Did  his  action  aid  him 
materially  in  achieving  clarity? 

2.  Was  his  action  abundant  and  spontaneous?  Did  it  help  him  not  only  to 
communicate  ideas  that  could  not  be  communicated  without  supplementary 
action,  but  also  to  release  his  own  powers?  What  forms  of  action  did  he  use 
most  effectively?  Most  constantly?  Explicit  action?  Did  his  implicit  action 
reinforce  his  explicit  action?  Did  it  suggest  that  he  was  genuinely  "in  his 
speech,"  honestly  communicating? 


C.    FOR    ORAL    READING 

/.  Reading  With  and  Without  Action 

(a)  Read  the  following  passages  aloud  to  an  imaginary  audience  and  try  fully 
to  communicate  the  meanings  and  feelings. 

First,  stand  up,  lay  the  book  down  before  you,  and  read  the  words  while 
standing  with  your  hands  clamped  to  your  sides  and  your  eyes  steadily  on  the 
book.  Remain  passive.  You  will  feel  impulses  to  move  your  muscles.  Resist 
them.  (Incidentally,  consider  the  meaning  of  your  difficulty  in  resisting  these 
impulses.) 

Second,  read  the  passages  with  a  responsive  and  alert  body,  with  the  muscles 
of  your  legs,  torso,  neck,  arms,  and  face  free  to  respond  to  every  impulse.   Let 
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your  muscles  move  in  any  kind  of  action  that  enables  you  to  communicate 
meanings.  Later  compare  the  two  experiences,  keeping  in  mind  the  questions 
listed  in  (b)  below. 

MARMION    AND    DOUGLAS 

Burned  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And  — "This  to  me!"  he  said  — 

"An't  were  not  for  thy  hoary  beard, 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas's  head! 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
He  who  does  England's  message  hear, 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate: 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 
Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord, 
And  lay  your  hand  upon  your  sword,) 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied! 
And  if  thou  said'st  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied!"  — 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

WHOA,    ZEBE,   WHOA1 

Saddle  me  up  the  Zebra  Dun  — 

Whoa,  Zebe,  whoa! 
Double-cinch  the  son  of  a  gun  — 

Whoa,  till  I  bridle  you,  whoa! 
Foot  in  the  stirrup,  straddle  him  quick  — 
Pitch  and  squeal  and  buck  and  kick  — 
Take  your  gait  or  the  spurs  will  prick, 

Lope  along,  you  Zebra  Dun! 

The  boys  are  ofT  for  town  tonight  — 

It's  a-riding  Zebra  Dun! 
Playing  poker  and  a-getting  tight  — 

Sift  along,  O  Zebra  Dun! 
Bunch  of  girls  at  Brown's  hotel 
Knows  the  steps  and  dances  well  — 
Rattlesnake  Pete  and  his  fiddle  — 

Lope  along,  O  Zebra  Dun! 

1  From  Barbed  Wire  and  Wayfarers,  by  Edwin  Ford  Piper.  By  permission  of  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
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Lights  of  the  town  are  a-shining  clear  — 

Run,  you  Zebra  Dun! 
Last  four  weeks  seems  like  a  year  — 

Run,  Zebe,  run! 

Yip,  yip  yi-yi,  yi-yi! 

Run,  you  old  stiff-kneed  grasshopper, 

You  spiral-spined  jackrabbit,  you! 

A-ho,  whoopee! 
Brown's  Hotel  we're  bound  to  see, 
Swing  them  girls  at  the  dance  party, 
One-and-twenty  on  a  moonlight  spree  — 

A-ho,  whoopee! 

Whoa,  Zebe,  whoa! 

Whoa,  till  I  hitch  you,  whoa! 

Edwin  Ford  Piper 

I   WAS    BORN   AN   AMERICAN 

I  was  born  an  American;  I  live  an  American;  I  shall  die  an  American;  and 
I  intend  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me  in  that  character  to  the 
end  of  my  career.  I  mean  to  do  this  with  absolute  disregard  of  personal 
consequences.  What  are  the  personal  consequences?  What  is  the  individual 
man,  with  all  the  good  or  evil  that  may  betide  him,  in  comparison  with  the 
good  or  evil  which  may  befall  a  great  country,  and  in  the  midst  of  great 
transactions  which  concern  that  country's  fate?  Let  the  conseauences  be 
what  they  will,  I  am  careless.  No  man  can  suffer  too  much,  and  no  man 
can  fall  too  soon,  if  he  suffer  or  if  he  fall  in  the  defense  of  the  liberties  and 
constitution  of  his  country. 

Daniel  Webster 


macbeth's  vision 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 

The  handle  toward  my  hand?   Come,  let  me  clutch  thee; 

I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 

To  feeling  as  to  sight;  or  art  thou  but 

A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation, 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain? 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 

As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going; 

And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses, 

Or  else  worth  all  the  rest:  I  see  thee  still; 
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And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood, 
Which  was  not  so  before.  There's  no  such  thing: 
It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes. 

William  Shakespeare 


FROM    A   CHRISTMAS   CAROL 

Oh,  but  he  was  a  tight-fisted  hand  at  the  grindstone,  Scrooge!  A  squeez- 
ing, wrenching,  grasping,  scraping,  clutching,  covetous  old  sinner!  Hard 
and  sharp  as  flint,  from  whom  no  steel  had  ever  struck  out  generous  fire; 
secret  and  self-contained  and  solitary  as  an  oyster.  The  cold  within  him 
froze  his  old  features,  nipped  his  pointed  nose,  shriveled  his  cheek,  stiffened 
his  gait,  made  his  eyes  red,  his  thin  lips  blue;  and  spoke  out  shrewdly  in  his 
grating  voice. 

Charles  Dickens 

(b)  After    reading    these    passages    according    to    instructions,    answer    these 
questions: 

i.  In  your  first  reading,  when  you  tried  to  preserve  a  relaxed  body,  a  flaccid 
muscle  tone,  did  you  experience  many  impulses  to  move  your  muscles  in  some 
kind  of  bodily  response  to  the  ideas  and  emotions?  Was  it  hard  to  resist  the 
impulses?  Did  the  ideas  and  emotions  in  the  selection  induce  in  you  ideas  and 
emotions  that  fought  hard  for  muscular  expression?  What  is  the  significance  of 
this  experience? 

2.  In  the  first  rendition  did  you  feel  that  your  unresponsive  body  was  incon- 
gruous? Uncomfortable?  Unnatural?  Did  you  feel  that  you  could  not  possibly 
express  in  this  fashion  the  full  meaning  and  feeling?  What  is  the  significance  of 
your  feeling? 

3.  In  the  second  reading,  with  a  responsive  body,  was  your  rendition  more 
effective?  In  the  fullness  of  meaning  and  feeling  that  you  were  communicating? 
In  the  force  you  achieved?    In  your  ability  to  free  yourself? 

4.  In  the  second  reading,  did  you  feel  more  at  ease,  more  natural,  more  force- 
ful, more  spontaneous,  more  alive?  Did  you  feel  that  the  free-moving  muscles 
generated  vitality  in  you  and  in  your  speaking? 

5.  In  the  second  rendition,  what  forms  of  bodily  activity  did  you  use?  More 
responsive  and  varied  muscular  tone  in  general?  Constant  play  of  muscles  in 
your  neck,  face,  shoulders,  back,  and  legs?  In  shifting  postures  and  bodily  atti- 
tudes? Or  was  it  chiefly  in  the  slight  but  constantly  varying  implicit  muscle 
tensions  of  your  whole  body? 

2.  Reading  to  the  Class 

Use  one  of  the  selections  above  or  any  other  to  which  you  respond.  Prepare 
and  read  it  to  the  class.  Although  you  may  not  use  any  broad  gestures  while 
reading,  your  body  should  respond  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  you  want  to 
communicate. 
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if  all  the  members  of  your  class  should  give  speeches  on  the  same  spe- 
cific subject,  following  the  same  outline  and  using  the  same  supporting 
and  amplifying  materials,  there  would  still  be  as  many  different  speeches 
as  there  are  persons.  These  differences  would  be  apparent  in  choice  of  lan- 
guage, in  vocal  quality  and  vocal  expression,  in  explicit  and  implicit  bodily 
action,  and  in  certain  indefinable  characteristics  that  you  would  lump  as 
"personality."  Together,  these  differences  constitute  differences  in  style. 
The  style  of  speech  is  the  order  and  movement  of  ideas  as  expressed  through 
the  oral  medium.  In  other  words,  speech  style  is  the  product  of  the  indi- 
vidual mind  expressing  ideas  through  a  combination  of  language,  vocal 
utterance,  and  bodily  action. 


THE    INDIVIDUALITY    OF    STYLE 

These  differences  in  style  would  reveal  differences  in  the  persons  them- 
selves. Every  individual  develops  his  own  "style  of  life,"  which  is  expressed 
in  speech  as  well  as  in  other  ways.  His  physical  structure,  his  temperament, 
his  special  talents,  his  character,  though  more  or  less  similar  to  other  peo- 
ple's, are  unique.  His  perceptions  and  evaluations  are  never  quite  like  any- 
one else's,  and  form  a  screen  through  which  is  filtered  everything  he  says. 
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For  its  basic  pattern, 
the  style  of  modern 
public  speech  retains 
the  qualities  of  good 
conversation:  its  ease, 
spontaneity,  direct- 
ness, and  intense  com- 
municativeness. 


Studies  of  Individual  Style.  Many  research  studies  have  been  made  of 
differences  in  the  use  of  language,  though  mostly  of  written  language. 
Extent  of  vocabulary,  characteristic  sentence  length,  and  variety  in  the 
types  of  words  used  have  been  the  main  things  investigated.  But  few  stud- 
ies have  been  made  of  individual  speech  style,  perhaps  because  its  com- 
plexity defies  exact  analysis  and  scientific  controls. 

The  most  comprehensive  study  of  speech  style  was  made  by  F.  H.  San- 
ford,  who  combined  the  techniques  used  by  other  researchers  and  added 
some  new  ones  in  a  study  of  two  college  sophomores.  These  two  young 
men,  to  whom  he  gave  the  fictitious  names  "Chatwell"  and  "Merritt,"  were 
the  same  age  and  had  approximately  the  same  grade  averages.  But  in  their 
various  conversations  with  Professor  Sanford,  which  he  recorded  phono- 
graphically,  they  revealed  wide  differences  in  oral  style  that  reflected  dif- 
ferences in  their  personalities  as  measured  by  psychological  tests  and  as 
perceived  by  the  investigator.  Merritt  used  many  complex  and  compound- 
complex  sentences,  many  parenthetical  phrases  and  clauses;  he  repeated  fre- 
quently, often  went  back  to  re-phrase  something  he  had  already  said.  He 
used  "very"  and  other  qualifying  words  extensively,  used  few  action  verbs, 
explained  in  great  detail,  left  little  to  the  imagination.  He  was  indirect; 
his  attention  seemed  to  be  on  himself  and  his  own  ideas  rather  than  on 
communicating  with  his  interviewer. 
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Chatwell,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  trying  to  communicate  with 
the  investigator.  His  speech  was  direct,  colorful,  emphatic;  he  used  active 
verbs  and  few  qualifying  words  or  phrases.1 

Although  this  study  was  limited  to  two  subjects,  and  although  some 
aspects  of  speech  style  were  necessarily  ignored,  it  does  indicate  some  of 
the  variables  that  make  up  individuality. 

CULTURE  AND   PERSONAL  STYLE 

Neither  your  own  style  nor  anyone  else's  is  wholly  different  from  other 
people's,  of  course.  If  it  were  you  couldn't  communicate  with  them.  The 
vocabulary  and  syntax  of  the  language  impose  certain  similarities.  Some  in- 
vestigators have  suggested  that  general  differences  in  personality  are  related 
to  differences  among  languages;  that,  for  example,  those  whose  native 
language  is  Spanish  or  Italian  will,  on  the  average,  possess  less  vigor  and 
energy  than  those  who  speak  the  less  musical  Germanic  languages  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  (English  is  one  of  the  Germanic 
languages,  but  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  Latin,  principally  through 


1  F.  H.  Sanford,  "Speech  and  Personality,"  Psychological  Bulletin,  39  (1942),  811-845. 
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Individuality  is  ex- 
pressed in  speech  as  in 
art.  Two  dancers,  by 
Klee  (left)  and  Degas. 
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French.)   And  studies  have  shown  that  people  of  different  nationalities  and 
languages  have,  in  general,  varying  characteristic  patterns  of  gesture. 

Moreover,  cultural  changes  include  changes  in  oral  style  as  in  manners, 
clothing,  and  house  furnishings.  You  are  no  more  likely  to  say,  "I  am  your 
humble  servant;  your  least  command  will  be  my  law,"  than  you  are  to  go 
swimming  in  the  kind  of  bathing  costume  your  great-grandparents  wore. 
In  short,  your  individuality  in  oral  style,  as  in  anything  else,  is  hedged  in  by 
your  culture.  Even  so,  your  style  shows  a  great  deal  about  you:  about  your 
values,  your  tastes,  your  concept  of  yourself,  the  way  you  relate  yourself 
to  other  people.  Perhaps  especially,  your  style  reveals  the  way  your  mind 
works:  the  acuteness  and  depth  of  your  perceptions;  the  skill  with  which 
you  organize  experience;  the  richness  or  drabness  of  your  imagination;  the 
clarity  or  confusion  of  your  reasoning. 


TYLE    AND    SKILL 

Your  style  of  life  is  revealed  in  all  you  do,  but  mostly  in  things  you  have 
learned  well  enough  to  do  with  freedom  and  confidence.  Technique  and 
style  are  not  the  same  thing,  but  skill  in  techniques  is  essential  to  the  free 
expression  of  individual  style.    As  you  grow  in  mastery  of  skills,  in  ac- 
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quaintance  with  materials,  and  in  knowledge  of  yourself,  your  style  be- 
comes a  more  and  more  accurate  expression  of  your  own  particular  way 
of  seeing  and  judging  yourself,  others,  and  your  environment. 

In  speaking,  as  in  gardening  or  cooking,  and  no  less  than  in  painting  a 
picture  or  designing  a  cathedral,  an  individual  reveals  his  skill  in  his  me- 
dium, his  respect  for  competence  and  for  his  materials,  the  keenness  of  his 
observation  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  vividness  or  dullness 
of  his  imagination,  the  quality  of  his  aspirations.  His  style  reveals  his  values 
and  himself. 


STYLE   IN   SPEAKING   AND   IN    WRITING 

So  few  people  write  as  they  talk  that  when  you  receive  a  letter  which 
"sounds  like"  its  author  you  remark  upon  it  with  pleasure.  Actually,  every- 
one reveals  aspects  of  himself  when  he  writes;  but  often  it  is  a  self  dressed 
up  in  morning  coat,  striped  trousers,  and  top  hat.  There  are,  of  course, 
those  who  find  it  easier  to  write  than  to  speak.  A  gifted  dramatist  may 
be  an  awkward  speaker;  a  great  poet  may  butcher  his  own  poetry  in  oral 
reading.  A  manuscript  delivered  as  a  speech  may  be  preserved  as  literature, 
even  though  as  a  speech  it  may  not  have  been  remarkable. 

Your  English  courses  have  quite  properly  focused  on  style  in  writing. 
If  they  have  stressed  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation,  then  your  train- 
ing has  little  application  to  your  speech  style.  If  you  have  become  anxious 
about  rules  and  propriety  at  the  expense  of  ideas,  those  courses  were  a 
handicap,  not  a  help.  But  if  you  have  been  urged  to  write  in  order  to  com- 
municate to  somebody;  if  you  have  become  aware  of  the  reader,  your 
writing  should  help  you  to  develop  an  effective  style  of  speech  —  provided 
that  you  realize  the  differences  between  the  two. 

Some  of  these  differences  persist  even  in  writing  that  "sounds  like" 
speech.  No  matter  how  like  you  your  letters  may  seem,  you  still  can't 
actually  observe  your  reader's  response  or  adapt  yourself  to  it.  For  most 
people,  the  best  of  letters  is  no  substitute  for  a  face-to-face  talk. 

The  skillful  public  speaker  who  writes  out  his  speeches  and  reads  them  or 
delivers  them  from  memory  tries  to  approximate  the  speeech  situation, 
but  he  is  under  a  handicap.  He  cannot  know  in  advance  how  his  listeners 
will  respond.  Tied  to  a  set  speech,  he  can't  adapt  to  their  responses.  The 
speech  situation  is  fluid,  dynamic,  of  the  moment;  the  written  speech  has 
already  jelled.  This  is  why  you  have  been  urged  to  practice  extemporane- 
ous speech.  The  suggestions  given  in  the  rest  of  this  chapter  should  help 
you  to  enrich  your  style  in  the  face-to-face  situation  of  speech. 

Vocal  expression  and  bodily  action  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  repre- 
sented in  a  book.  But  you  can  help  to  supply  what  is  left  out,  and  improve 
your  own  understanding  and  appreciation,  if  you  read  the  illustrations 
aloud  whenever  possible.  Use  your  imagination  to  "hear"  and  "see"  the 
speaker  as  he  utters  the  recorded  language. 
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PEECH    STYLE:     THE    BASIC    PATTERN 

Good  public  address,  discussion,  and  oral  reading  preserve  the  best  ele- 
ments of  conversation.  What  are  these  elements?  Let's  first  examine  some 
everyday  talk  that  is  not  conversation. 

Talk  — But  Not  Conversation.  "Hi!  How's  everything?"  you  call 
to  an  acquaintance  you  pass  on  the  campus.  "Fine.  Howya  doing?"  he 
replies.  "Gonna  be  fine  weather  for  Spring  Frolics."  "Yeah,  sure  is,"  you 
answer  as  you  move  on.  The  pattern  is  repeated,  with  custom-prescribed 
variations  in  language  and  intonation,  at  dances  and  formal  receptions,  in 
supermarkets  and  cafeterias  —  wherever  people  meet.  The  words  symbol- 
ize not  personal  ideas  and  feelings,  but  attitudes  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
Frequently  there  is  no  directness  of  manner;  the  speakers  may  not  even 
look  at  each  other.  Such  talk  is  essential  to  pleasant  social  living.  But  it  is 
not  conversation. 

On  a  visit  home  you're  hailed  by  a  former  athletic  hero  of  your  college. 
You  know  what  is  coming  but  there  is  no  escape.  For  thirty  minutes  he  tells 
you  just  what's  wrong  with  this  year's  football  team  and  how  different 
things  would  be  if  only  he  were  back  calling  the  signals.  After  the  first 
few  moments  he  almost  forgets  your  presence;  he  is  reliving  his  past  glory. 
His  monologue  may  be  needed  psychotherapy  for  him  and  an  exercise  in 
patience  for  you;  but  it  is  not  conversation. 

Monologues  are  not  necessarily  dull  for  the  listener,  of  course.  Samuel 
Rogers  told  of  a  call  he  and  Wordsworth  made  upon  Coleridge: 

We  sat  with  him  for  two  hours,  he  talking  the  whole  time  without  inter- 
mission. When  we  left  the  house,  we  walked  for  some  time  without  speaking. 

"What  a  wonderful  man  he  is!"  exclaimed  Wordsworth. 

"Wonderful,  indeed,"  said  I. 

"What  depth  of  thought,  what  richness  of  expression!"  continued  Words- 
worth. 

"There's  nothing  like  him  that  I  ever  heard,"  rejoined  I. 

Another  pause. 

"Pray,"  inquired  Wordsworth,  "did  you  precisely  understand  what  he  said 
about  the  Kantian  philosophy?" 

"Not  precisely." 

"Or  about  the  plurality  of  worlds?" 

"I  can't  say  I  did.  In  fact,  if  the  truth  must  out,  I  did  not  understand  a  syllable 
from  one  end  of  his  monologue  to  the  other." 

"No  more,"  said  Wordsworth,  "did  I." 

Such  talk,  whether  dull  or  scintillating,  is  not  conversation.  In  neither  small 
talk  nor  monologue  do  we  find  the  conversational  elements  to  be  preserved 
in  effective  public  speech. 

Talk  That  Is  Conversation.  Real  conversation,  as  President  Griswold 
of  Yale  has  said,  "is  an  exchange  of  thought  that  leaves  all  parties  to  it  a 
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grain  the  wiser.  It  implies  progress.  Though  it  may  begin  anywhere,  even 
in  the  realm  of  the  trivial,  it  should  try  to  get  somewhere  and  carry  every- 
one with  it  as  it  goes."  2 

The  chief  characteristic  of  conversation  is  its  intense  commimicativeness. 
The  language  and  rhythms  do  not  follow  the  predetermined  patterns  of 
small  talk,  but  represent  thinking  and  feeling  going  on  at  the  moment  of 
speech.  Even  when  the  ideas  have  been  formulated  in  the  speaker's  mind 
before,  they  are  re-created  in  conversation.  In  manner,  conversation  is 
direct  and  spontaneous.  It  reveals  an  eagerness  to  communicate,  to  talk 
with  others,  not  at  them. 

How  may  these  elements  of  conversation  be  adapted  and  amplified  for 
public  speaking?    Let's  see. 

Two  Speech  Situations.  An  editorial  in  the  student  newspaper  sets  off 
a  campus  uproar.  A  meeting  of  the  student  body  is  called  at  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Publications  is  to  explain  and  defend  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  editor.  An  hour  before  the  meeting,  John  McCandless  and 
two  of  his  friends  are  discussing  the  matter  in  the  union  lounge.  McCandless 
insists  that  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  applies  to  college  news- 
papers. One  friend  asks,  "But  what  do  you  mean  by  'freedom  of  the  press'?" 
and  McCandless  explains.  Other  students  join  the  group.  One  says,  "But 
what  about  the  public  relations  of  the  college?"  The  talk  goes  on,  each 
speaker  earnestly  trying  to  communicate  his  ideas  to  the  others,  watching 
their  faces  to  learn  whether  or  not  he  is  understood,  listening  attentively 
when  others  speak. 

When  the  hour  for  the  meeting  comes,  the  group  moves  to  the  audito- 
rium. At  the  conclusion  of  the  college  official's  address,  a  cry  goes  up: 
"We  want  McCandless!"  The  cry  is  echoed  from  different  parts  of  the 
auditorium.  Under  this  pressure,  McCandless  walks  to  the  platform,  ad- 
dresses the  chairman,  and  says  to  the  audience  essentially  what  he  has  said 
in  conversation  with  his  friends. 

McCandless  has  met  two  speech  situations;  one  private,  the  other  pub- 
lic. In  what  fundamental  respects,  if  any,  do  they  differ?  In  what  respects 
are  they  alike?  When  does  ordinary  conversation  become  public  speak- 
ing? What  factors,  if  any,  in  the  two  situations  warrant  differences  in  the 
mode  of  speech? 

When  McCandless  is  engaged  in  ordinary  conversation  with  his  friends 
there  is  constant  give  and  take  —  extreme  informality  in  manner  and  lan- 
guage. McCandless  speaks  with  little  volume;  he  chooses  his  language  with- 
out special  care.  When,  however,  he  addresses  a  thousand  persons,  he  must 
increase  the  volume  of  his  voice  or  adapt  it  to  a  public  address  system. 

2  Alfred  Whitney  Griswold,  "This  Tongue-tied  Democracy,"  Vital  Speeches,  n  (No- 
vember i,  1954),  828-832. 
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There  may  be  disturbing  echoes  or 
dead  spots,  so  he  has  to  speak  more 
slowly  and  clearly  than  in  ordinary 
conversation.  Moreover,  part  of  his 
hearers  are  so  far  away  that  they  cannot 
easily  get  fine  shades  of  meaning.  He 
may  be  obliged  to  use  more  varied  in- 
flections, a  broader  range,  more  pauses, 
and  greater  variations  in  force.  Again, 
the  public  speaking  situation  has  deco- 
rum and  dignity.  To  be  sure,  public 
speaking  is  often  ineffective  because  of 
too  much  formality.  Still,  in  public  a 
speaker  naturally  weighs  his  words 
more  carefully  than  he  does  in  conver- 
sation with  friends.  He  avoids  most 
slang.  He  qualifies  his  remarks  with 
greater  precision,  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
understandings that  may  arise  because 
of  the  many  different  shades  of  opinion 
in  his  audience.  He  cannot  safely  be  as 
impulsive,  nor  can  he  as  freely  use  the 
barbarisms  that  pass  without  censure 
among  his  intimate  friends.  He  cannot 
present  his  ideas  in  the  disjointed, 
fitful,  and  fragmentary  manner  which 
sometimes  marks  informal  talk;  he  must 
present  them  clearly  and  coherently. 

There  are,  therefore,  many  differ- 
ences between  speaking  in  conversation 
and  speaking  in  public.  Good  speech 
in  public  is  based  on  good  speech  in 
private,  but  the  manner  changes  con- 
stantly and  widely.  Good  public  speak- 
ing is  good  conversation  lifted  to  a 
higher  level,  amplified,  energized,  dig- 
nified, stepped-up  in  power  and  range, 
as  befits  a  larger  audience,  a  larger  au- 
ditorium, and  a  more  formal  occasion. 


In  the  nineteenth  century  students  of 
speech,  acting,  and  rhetoric  learned  styl- 
ized and  elaborate  gestures  like  these. 
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THE   BEST   CHARACTERISTICS   OF    CONVERSATION 

We  have  already  said  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  conversation  is  its 
intense  communicativeness.  Beyond  this,  there  is  close  contact  between  the 
speaker  and  those  with  whom  he  is  conversing,  close  in  spirit  usually,  and 
close  physically  always.  Third  among  the  fine  characteristics  of  conversa- 
tion is  disarming  informality.  Fourth,  conversation  is  ordinarily  spontane- 
ous, not  studied  and  self-conscious  in  delivery  or  in  language.  A  man  who 
is  conversing  does  not  stand  rigidly,  his  arms  clamped  to  his  sides;  he  does 
not  strike  pompous  postures,  or  carefully  place  his  feet  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  man  is  conversing,  his  muscles  are 
in  constant  play,  tensing  and  relaxing,  in  action  both  explicit  and  implicit, 
and  this  muscular  tonicity  reveals  freedom  of  spirit  and  absence  of  inhibi- 
tions caused  by  self-consciousness.  Again,  in  ordinary  speech,  a  man  uses 
a  style  of  language  marked  by  the  rhythms  of  real  talk;  he  avoids  a  formal 
and  formidable  style,  literary  elegance,  and  high-flown  composition. 

The  best  characteristics  of  conversation  are  essentials  of  effective  speak- 
ing. Without  them  speakers  are  uncommunicative  in  attitude,  exhibitory, 
and  indirect.  The  ablest  public  speakers  use,  as  a  basic  pattern  upon  which 
to  make  variations,  the  conversational  manner  of  speech.  They  preserve 
in  their  speaking  the  best  elements  of  conversation:  its  intimacy,  its  spon- 
taneity, its  ease,  and  its  high  degree  of  communicativeness.  They  preserve 
also  the  rhythms  and  language  of  genuine  speech  which  reveal  a  communi- 
cative attitude. 

This  —  let  us  emphasize  the  point  —  does  not  mean  that  they  speak  on  the 
platfonn  exactly  as  they  speak  in  conversation.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
they  use  the  "conversational  mode."  Some  of  the  traits  of  ordinary  conver- 
sation should  be  avoided;  often  the  range  of  voice  is  too  narrow,  the  rate 
too  rapid  and  too  uniform,  effective  pauses  are  too  few,  language  is  too 
informal,  and  articulation  poor.  Unhappily,  such  speech  is  taken  as  a  model 
by  those  who  misinterpret  the  much-quoted  advice,  "a  public  speaker 
should  be  a  gentleman  conversing." 

COMMUNICATIVENESS    IN    STYLE    OF 
LANGUAGE 

Public  speaking  is  not  conversation.  But  —  to  repeat  —  effective  public 
speaking  does  preserve  the  best  elements  of  conversation,  not  only  in  deliv- 
ery, but  also  in  language.  The  best  elements  in  language  are  the  rhythms 
and  the  vocabulary  which  prevail  in  honest  talk,  and  which  give  to  writ- 
ing and  speaking  the  spirit  of  intimate  communication. 

Modern  public  speaking  is  built  largely,  though  not  exclusively ,  on  the 
rhythms  and  the  language  of  genuine  talk.  By  genuine  talk  we  mean  the 
rhythms  and  the  diction  which  well-bred  people  use  when  they  speak  with 
ease  and  dignity,  with  vitality  and  power  in  conversing  with  each  other. 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  speakers  on  television,  radio,  or  the  platform 
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Earlier  in  the  present  century  many 
speakers  cultivated  a  high-flown  ora- 
torical style.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
William  Jennings  Bryan. 


who  moved  you  to  say:  "This  speech  doesn't  sound  like  talk:  it  sounds  like 
an  essay."  That  was  because  of  the  differences  between  writing  for  print 
and  speaking  to  an  audience.  The  differences  are  in  the  choice  of  words 
and  rhythms.  At  times  a  writer  appropriately  uses  formal  diction  and  for- 
mal rhythms.  In  modern  public  speaking,  however,  most  speakers  most  of 
the  time  —  not  always  —  use  the  flow  and  language  of  real  talk. 

Formal  Oratorical  Style.  In  the  past  many  speakers  used  a  high-flown 
oratorical  style.  Their  utterances  thundered  in  beautifully-wrought  sen- 
tences and  highly-colored  words  to  grand  climaxes,  or  they  moved  to  the 
level  of  poetry. 

Read  the  following  passage  aloud.  It  is  from  a  college  oration  which 
won  second  honors  for  its  author  in  the  Northern  Oratorical  League  con- 
test of  1892. 

The  story  of  man's  betterment  is  the  story  of  his  struggle  for  freedom.  .  .  . 
Shattered  idols  and  fireless  altars,  the  sand-heaped  lonely  pyramid,  the  crum- 
bling Parthenon,  the  wind-swept  Coliseum,  deserted  mosque  and  abbey,  Bastille 
and  London  Tower,  all  are  but  time-strewn  fragments  of  man's  wrested  chain. 

And  now,  in  this  electric  century,  behold  him  triumphing  over  his  environ- 
ment, —  no  longer  a  cringing  suppliant  of  Nature,  cowering  from  the  storm,  in 
his  rude  hut  or  cave;  but  he  the  master,  she  the  slave;  he  the  driver,  she  the 
driven;  breasting  the  waters,  sailing  the  breezes,  harnessing  lightning  and  vapors, 
laughing  at  time,  recoining  Nature,  —  surely  he  has  it  at  last;  surely  this  is 
freedom. 

But  hold,  —  wonderful  things,  in  woof  and  web,  is  proud  man  weaving,  and  the 
pounding  of  his  mighty  loom  shakes  the  world;  but,  he  is  tangled,  foot  and  hand, 
in  his  own  great  weaving,  and,  with  ruthless  round,  the  ponderous  mechanism 
clanks  his  measured  doom.3 


3  James  F.  A.  Pyre,  University  of  Wisconsin,  "Poetry  and  Freedom,"  in  Winning 
Speeches  in  the  Contests  of  the  Northern  Oratorical  League.  New  York:  American 
Book  Co.,  1909,  pp.  19,  20. 
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This  writing,  with  its  carefully  turned  sentences  and  highly  colored  vo- 
cabulary, rises  to  the  level  of  eloquence  —  of  a  sort;  though  it  sounds 
pompous  and  almost  comic  today.  There  are  times  when  the  ideas  and 
feelings  of  a  speaker  may  move  him  to  real  eloquence.  Often,  however, 
a  speaker  succumbs  to  grandeur  of  style  without  justification.  His  speeches 
attain  the  sound  and  fury,  but  not  the  sense,  of  great  utterance. 

A  speaker  achieves  such  beauty  of  expression  at  a  price  —  a  loss  of  com- 
municativeness. Nowadays,  as  a  rule,  effective  public  speaking  is  not  florid 
oratory;  it  is  not  poetry;  it  is  not  sound  and  fury,  however  grand.  Its 
rhythms  are  those  of  genuine  speech.  Its  vocabulary  is  realistic  and  mainly 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Style  of  Real  Talk.  Compare  with  the  passage  above  the  following 
introduction  and  conclusion  from  another  winning  oration  on  the  subject 
of  freedom  in  the  final  contests  of  the  Northern  Oratorical  League  —  in 
1949: 

I  received  a  letter  last  December  that  I  was  afraid  to  open.  It  wasn't  my 
tuition  bill,  nor  was  it  my  grades,  but  it  was  somehow  different.  It  was  not  dif- 
ferent in  the  physical  sense  for  it  was  a  plain  white  envelope  with  my  name  and 
address  on  it.  But  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  open  that  letter  because  I  knew 
what  was  in  it,  and  because  I  knew  this  I  feared  it.  I  ask  you  not  to  laugh  when 
I  tell  you  that  it  was  my  draft  questionnaire  because  it  was  no  laughing  matter 
to  me,  not  on  that  December  day,  not  on  this  May  night,  or  at  any  other  time 
during  the  past  year. 


I  think  that  there  is  hope  and  a  chance  for  peace  in  this  world,  but  that  chance 
depends  upon  a  basic  change  taking  place  in  the  state  of  mind  of  this  nation. 
And  that  change  will  come  when  it  is  seen  that  in  using  primarily  force  to  stop 
Russia,  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  like  that  which  we  seek  to  destroy. 
Once  this  is  seen,  we  will  then  realize  that  it  is  not  enough  to  be  against  Russia, 
that  we  must  have  a  positive  philosophy  that  affirms  something.  And  that  some- 
thing we  must  affirm  must  be  jreedom. 

The  battle  for  freedom  will  not  be  fought  in  the  Kremlin  nor  will  it  be  fought 
in  the  Pentagon.  It  will  be  fought  with  food  and  ideas  in  the  rice  paddies  of 
China  and  the  fields  of  Indonesia.  It  will  be  fought  wherever  men  seek  freedom 
from  oppression. 

For  what  force  has  blinded  us  to  is  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  stirring 
and  seeking  their  freedom.  My  plea  is  that  we  subordinate  the  philosophy  of 
force  to  the  philosophy  of  freedom;  that  we  adopt  a  new  state  of  mind  —  one 
that  will  support  a  positive  program  of  aid  for  all  men  who  seek  freedom  and  a 
better  life. 

But  if  we  are  to  remain  blind  and  continue  to  rely  primarily  on  the  philosophy 
of  force,  then  Communism  will  spread,  freedom  will  fall,  and  we  will  fall  with  it. 

We  must  have  a  new  state  of  mind.  I  think  that  you  and  I  must  choose  our 
states  of  mind,  for  together  they  are  the  state  of  mind  of  this  nation.  We  must 
make  our  choice: 
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It  is  human  dignity  or  human  misery 
It  is  freedom  or  it  is  force 
It  is  all  a  state  of  mind.4 

The  chief  differences  in  language  style  between  these  two  selections  are 
in  choice  of  words  and  in  rhythm.  If  you  have  used  your  imagination  in 
reading  the  two,  you  have  probably  "seen"  the  first  speaker's  curved,  pol- 
ished gestures,  "heard"  his  sonorous  voice  as  it  rolled  the  grandiloquent 
phrases  off  his  tongue.  In  contrast,  you  can  imagine  the  second  speaker 
stepping  or  leaning  forward  earnestly,  intense  in  his  desire  not  just  to  im- 
press his  listeners  with  his  eloquence  but  actually  to  persuade  them.  The 
style  of  the  first  selection  suggests  that  the  speaker  was  talking  at  his  audi- 
ence; that  of  the  second,  that  the  speaker  was  talking  with  them. 

A  public  speaker  today  should  use  as  the  basis  of  his  speaking  style  the 
rhythms,  vocabulary,  and  delivery  of  good  conversational  speech.  When 
warranted  by  the  occasion,  the  subject,  and  the  speaker's  ideas  and  feelings, 
he  may  sometimes  use  a  more  dramatic,  a  more  highly  colored  style  than 
he  would  use  in  most  conversation.  But  he  must  still  keep  the  seeming 
spontaneity,  the  directness,  the  ease,  and,  above  all,  the  intense  communi- 
cativeness of  conversation.   He  must  still  talk  with  his  listeners. 

:haracteristics  of  communicative  language 

In  Chapter  8  you  studied  ways  of  enriching  your  vocabulary  and  you 
examined  the  forms  of  discourse.  Let's  look  now  at  some  other  character- 
istics of  oral  language:  clarity,  ease,  vividness,  and  force. 

i.  Clarity.  Most  good  writing  is  clear,  but  when  it  isn't  you  can  al- 
ways reread.  Spoken  words  must  be  caught  on  the  fly.  Communication 
depends  upon  clarity;  and  the  achievement  of  a  speaker's  basic  purpose  of 
relating  himself  to  his  listeners  toward  some  end  depends  upon  effective 
communication. 

Clarity  results  from  using  words  instantly  intelligible  to  your  listeners  or 
explaining  unfamiliar  words  as  you  use  them.  It  results  from  using  the  most 
specific  words  you  can  command,  and  avoiding  vague  and  ambiguous 
words.  These  matters  were  discussed  in  Chapter  8.  Clarity  is  further 
achieved: 

A.  Through  the  use  of  accurate  transitional  words,  phrases,  sentences, 
paragraphs.  Transitions  serve  as  arrows,  pointing  out  the  path  down  which 
you're  leading.  Too  often,  beginning  speakers  seem  to  have  only  "and," 
"and  also,"  and  "but"  in  their  quivers. 

If  the  relationship  of  new  material  is  additive,  such  terms  as  furthermore, 
in  addition,  moreover,  in  the  second  place,  and  looking  further  can  sup- 

4  Sander  Vanocur,  Northwestern  University,  "A  State  of  Mind,"  in  Winning  Ora- 
tions of  the  Northern  Oratorical  League  Contests,  1945-1950.  Minneapolis:  The  North- 
western Press,  195 1,  pp.  163,  168. 
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plement  and  and  also.  If  the  relationship  is  logical,  then  adding  therefore, 
however,  since,  on  the  contrary,  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  consequently 
to  your  stock  of  transitional  terms  will  enable  you  to  make  your  argument 
clear  to  your  listener. 

The  transition  may  be  one  sentence:  for  example,  "Despite  the  defects 
in  the  proposed  plan,  there  are  virtues  which  I  shall  now  point  out." 

The  transition  may  be  a  paragraph: 

It  is  clear  from  this  evidence  that  Russia  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
in  the  world;  that  her  resources  are  enormous;  that  there  are  in  Russia  great 
potentialities  for  evil  or  for  good.  In  view  of  these  facts,  many  Americans  fear, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  Russia  plans  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  world  into  her 
sphere  of  influence,  through  the  infiltration  of  her  doctrines  into  the  nations 
which  were  broken  by  World  War  II.  Let  us  now  see  what  evidence  there  is  in 
support  of  these  fears  and  these  charges. 

To  realize  the  importance  of  transitional  and  connective  terms,  read  the 
following  passage  from  which  they  have  been  omitted: 

A  vocabulary  may  be  large  —  it  is  also  flexible  it  will  be  of  little  use  in  speech. 

It  doesn't  make  sense  until  you  restore  the  transitional  but  unless. 

B.  Through  explanatory  interpolations  and  repetition.  An  interpolation 
is  a  parenthetical  phrase,  clause,  or  sentence  that  ties  more  firmly  what  has 
just  been  said  to  the  main  idea.  Notice  the  italicized  phrase  in  the  following 
paragraph: 

The  new  loneliness  is  harder  to  deal  with  than  the  old  because  it  is  not  just 
a  matter  of  happenstance.  .  .  .  The  vast  impersonality  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live,  the  scale  of  our  business  and  government,  the  frequency  with  which  people 
move  from  one  place  to  another  —  failing,  as  a  rule,  in  each  place  to  form  lasting 
friendships  —  all  of  these  are  merely  aspects  of  the  new  ice  age  which  is  chilling 
the  hearts  of  untold  millions.5 

Repetition  may  be  used  for  clarity  alone,  although  usually  the  speaker 
aims  at  the  same  time  to  drive  his  idea  more  deeply  into  the  consciousness 
of  his  listeners,  as  President  Roosevelt  did  in  his  speech  asking  Congress 
to  declare  war  against  Japan: 

Last  night  Japanese  forces  attacked  Hong  Kong. 

Last  night  Japanese  forces  attacked  Guam. 

Last  night  Japanese  forces  attacked  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Last  night  the  Japanese  attacked  Wake  Island. 

Aimless  repetition  that  results  from  a  speaker's  inability  to  carry  his  idea 
further  is,  of  course,  another  matter. 

r>  Lynn  White,  Jr.,  "A  Climate  of  Courage,"  Vital  Speeches,  XXI,  8  (Feb.  1,  1955), 
p.  1005. 
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C.  Through  simple  and  compound  sentences  rather  than  complex.  A 
complex  sentence,  in  case  you've  forgotten,  is  one  with  a  dependent  clause, 
as  in:  "When  a  speaker  makes  his  ideas  clear  to  his  listener,  he  has  a  chance 
to  achieve  the  end  he  seeks  in  speaking."  The  italicized  clause  depends  upon 
the  main  clause  for  its  meaning.  A  compound  sentence  is  two  or  more 
simple  sentences  joined  together,  as  in:  "The  able  speaker's  basic  purpose 
is  to  relate  himself  to  his  listeners  toward  the  achievement  of  some  pro- 
ductive end;  moreover,  he  formulates  for  himself  the  specific  end  he  seeks." 
Both  clauses  express  complete  thoughts;  they  are  joined  by  the  connective 
"moreover." 

Complex  sentences  occur  in  speech,  of  course,  but  in  the  best  speech  they 
are  usually  short.  You  can  readily  see  why:  the  first  clause  must  be  held 
in  the  mind  until  the  sentence  is  finished  if  the  meaning  of  the  whole  is 
to  be  clear. 

D.  Through  comparisons  and  illustrations.  In  the  passage  about  "the 
new  loneliness"  quoted  above,  the  omitted  sentences  were  as  follows: 

Like  rickets,  it  [the  new  loneliness]  is  the  product  of  a  vitamin  deficiency 
from  infancy,  a  defect  in  the  spiritual  diet  which,  if  too  long  continued,  can 
cripple  for  life.  It  is  a  loneliness  of  the  marrow  of  the  bones.6 

The  comparison  of  loneliness  to  rickets  clarifies  the  meaning.  So  can 
illustrations.  An  illustration  is  a  detailed  instance,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
something  which  should  be  familiar  to  the  audience.  It  may  be  descriptive 
or  narrative.  When  the  subject  is  abstract  or  complex,  illustrations  are  in- 
dispensable. At  all  times  they  are  effective  when  well  chosen. 

There  are  many  types  of  illustration.  For  example,  here  is  one  way  of 
showing  that  animals  have  a  code  that  discourages  stealing: 

Property  among  animals  consists  of  food,  nest,  playground,  range,  and  wives. 
Ownership  is  indicated  in  two  ways:  one  by  actual  possession,  the  other  by 
ownership  marks.  Of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  smell  marks  and  visible  marks; 
by  far  the  more  important  are  those  of  smell.  .  .  . 

Many  animals,  as  rabbits  and  bears,  rub  their  bodies  against  trees  in  their  range, 
to  let  other  animals  know  that  this  place  is  already  possessed.  Some  creatures,  as 
the  weasels,  have  glands  that  secrete  an  odor  which  they  use  for  an  owner-mark. 
. .  .  The  wolverine  is  commonly  described  as  a  monster  of  iniquity,  that  not  only 
lugs  off  and  hides  the  hunter's  food,  but  defiles  it  with  his  abominable  secretion, 
so  that  it  is  useless  to  the  original  owner. . .  .7 

2.  Ease.  In  extemporaneous  speaking,  the  words  are  chosen  at  the  mo- 
ment. And  the  best  written  speeches  approach  the  spontaneity  of  extem- 
poraneous speech.  When  you  say  of  a  speaker,  "He  sounds  like  a  book!" 
or  "He  must  have  written  that  speech  laboriously,  word  for  word,"  prob- 

6  Ibid. 

7  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  The  Ten  Co?nmand?nents  in  the  Animal  World.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  1925. 
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ably  you  are  right.  In  the  fringes  of  your  attention  you  caught  the  studied 
artifice. 

Read  aloud  this  passage  from  De  Quincey's  "Levana  and  Our  Ladies  of 
Sorrow": 

Let  us  call  them,  therefore,  Our  Ladies  of  Sorrow.  ...  I  know  them  thor- 
oughly, and  have  walked  in  all  their  kingdoms.  Three  sisters  they  are,  of  one 
mysterious  household;  and  their  paths  are  wide  apart;  but  of  their  dominion 
there  is  no  end.  Them  I  saw  often  conversing  with  Levana,  and  sometimes  about 
myself.  Do  they  talk,  then?  Oh,  no!  Mighty  phantoms  like  these  disdain  the 
infirmities  of  language.  They  may  utter  voices  through  the  organs  of  man  when 
they  dwell  in  human  hearts,  but  amongst  themselves  is  no  voice  or  sound;  eternal 
silence  reigns  in  their  kingdoms.  They  spoke  not,  as  they  talked  with  Levana; 
they  whispered  not;  they  sang  not;  though  oftentimes  methought  they  might 
have  sung;  for  I  upon  earth  had  heard  their  mysteries  oftentimes  deciphered  by 
harp  and  timbrel,  by  dulcimer  and  organ. 

That  passage  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  the  language  of  speech.  There  are 
few  occasions  on  which  a  speaker  could  afford  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  of 
ease. 

In  contrast  read  this  passage  from  the  Farewell  Address  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  February  11,   1861: 

My  Friends:  No  one,  not  in  my  situation,  can  appreciate  my  feeling  of  sad- 
ness at  this  parting.  To  this  place  and  the  kindness  of  these  people,  I  owe  every- 
thing. Here  I  have  lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  have  passed  from  a  young 
to  an  old  man.  Here  my  children  have  been  born,  and  one  is  buried.  I  now 
leave,  not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me 
greater  than  that  which  rested  upon  Washington.  Without  the  assistance  of  the 
Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed.  With  that  assistance,  I 
cannot  fail. 

Here  are  simplicity  and  strength  combined  with  ease  and  spontaneity. 
The  style  is  intimate,  yet  it  has  dignity. 

On  a  more  formal  occasion,  his  second  inaugural,  Lincoln  was  still  essen- 
tially simple  and  direct: 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to 
bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan  —  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

A  speaker  has  greater  freedom  than  a  writer  in  the  use  of  contractions, 
such  as  "can't,"  "I'll,"  and  "shouldn't."  In  formal  literary  English  such 
forms  are  seldom  used.  A  speaker  may  also  acquire  ease  and  spontaneity 
by  using  acceptable  idioms.  Every  language  has  such  phrases.  Often,  al- 
though they  cannot  be  defended  grammatically,  they  are  legitimate.  In 
general,  a  speaker  may  achieve  ease  and  spontaneity  by  a  free  use  of  good 
informal  English  rather  than  formal  English. 
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Vanzetti,  condemned  to  death,  could  not  have  achieved  greater  elo- 
quence with  the  aid  of  grammars  and  dictionaries.  There  is  more  poetry 
in  this  speech  than  in  a  Coronation  ode: 

If  it  had  not  been  for  these  things,  I  might  have  live  out  my  life,  talking  at  street 

corners  to  scorning  men. 
I  might  have  die,  unmarked,  a  failure.   Now  we  are  not  a  failure.   This  is  our 

career  and  our  triumph. 
Never  in  our  full  life  can  we  hope  to  do  such  work  for  tolerance,  for  joostice, 

for  man's  onderstanding  of  man,  as  now  we  do  by  an  accident. 
Our  words  —  our  lives  —  our  pains  —  nothing! 
The  taking  of  our  lives  —  lives  of  a  good  shoemaker  and  a  poor  fish  peddler  — 

all! 
That  last  moment  belong  to  us  —  that  agony  is  our  triumph!  8 

Ease  comes  with  practice  and  experience,  not  only  in  public  speaking 
but  in  conversation,  discussion,  and  oral  reading.  Expand  your  active 
vocabulary  by  learning  synonyms  so  that  you  can  choose  immediately  the 
word  that  best  says  what  you  mean. 

3.  Vividness.  The  beginning  public  speaker  is  usually  less  tempted  to 
imitate  the  grandiloquence  of  the  oratorical  contest  winner  of  1892  than 
to  succumb  to  the  laziness  of  much  everyday  talk.  To  put  it  bluntly:  His 
language  is  too  often  just  plain  dull.  Even  if  he  plans  a  speech  on  so  impor- 
tant a  theme  as  the  value  of  the  human  individual,  he  may  develop  it  in  a 
style  like  this: 

The  power  in  scientific  inventions  is  all  in  the  atom.  What  I  mean  is,  it  is  the 
power  of  the  atom  that  made  them  all  possible.  In  controlling  that  power  society 
is  the  same  way.  That  is,  the  power  of  the  society  is  in  the  individual.  It  is  the 
power  of  the  individual  that  counts. 

Much  more  vivid,  and  thus  more  communicative,  is  the  following  de- 
velopment of  the  same  theme  by  a  college  student: 

The  devastating  energy  which  science  released  upon  the  world  at  Hiroshima 
was  not  found  in  man-made  mechanisms  —  the  mighty  engines  which  he  has  de- 
signed and  built;  it  was  not  found  in  the  rushing  cataract;  it  was  not  found  in 
the  whirlwind  or  in  the  lightning  flash.  It  was  found  in  the  atom,  the  single, 
lone,  infinitely  small  particle  out  of  which  everything  in  the  universe  is  made. 
So  also,  the  control  of  that  power  is  not  found  in  industrial  organizations;  it  is 
not  found  in  governments;  it  is  not  found  in  schools  and  universities.  No,  like 
atomic  energy,  it  resides  in  the  unit  out  of  which  all  economic,  political,  and 
social  groups  are  formed:  the  individual  man.  That  power  is  found  in  you.  It  is 
found  in  me.  It  is  found  always  and  only  in  the  individual.9 

8  For  an  excellent  oral  interpretation  of  this  speech,  hear  Vol.  2  of  /  Can  Hear  It 
Now,  edited  and  narrated  by  Edward  R.  Murrow. 

9  John  Barsness,  University  of  Wisconsin,  "Our  Last  Chance,"  Winning  Orations  of 
the  Northern  Oratorical  League  Contests.  Minneapolis:  The  Northwestern  Press,  1951, 
p.  70. 
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If  you  read  that  passage  critically,  you  found  that  the  language  is  not 
only  more  vivid  but  more  accurate  than  that  in  the  earlier  paragraph. 
Vividness  in  language  is  frequently  the  same  thing  as  accuracy  in  language. 
"Elm"  or  "spruce"  or  "Royal  palm"  is  both  more  vivid  and  more  accu- 
rate than  "tree";  "ambled,"  "staggered,"  "trudged"  are  more  graphic  and 
precise  than  "walked."  They  not  only  denote  but  connote  meanings;  they 
stir  the  imagination,  paint  pictures. 

Words  stir  the  imagination  when  the  sound  suggests  the  sense.  Read  this 
passage:  "It  was  a  warm  day.  The  heat  was  intolerable.  The  cattle  moved 
slowly  over  the  ground.  The  cornstalks  turned  dry  and  noisy  in  the  heat 
of  the  sun."  Now  note  the  gain  in  vividness:  "It  was  a  scorching  day. 
The  heat  was  heavy.  The  cows  moved  languidly  in  the  water-hole.  The 
blades  of  corn  drooped  under  the  blistering  sun,  and  rasped  and  rattled  like 
parched  paper." 

Vividness  through  Figures  of  Speech.  Figures  of  speech  are  not  verbal 
embroidery  but  come  from  the  roots  of  language.  Language  grows  pri- 
marily through  metaphor:  through  words  that  imply  a  comparison  be- 
tween things  that  are  not  in  most  ways  alike  at  all.  The  term  stand  for 
in  the  sentence,  Words  stand  for  persons,  objects,  events,  is  metaphorical; 
words  don't  literally  stand.  "Understand"  is  literally  to  "stand  under"; 
to  "comprehend,"  a  synonym  borrowed  from  the  French,  is  literally  "to 
catch  hold  of."  Such  terms  are  called  faded  metaphors;  their  original,  lit- 
eral meanings  have  faded  out  of  most  people's  minds. 

A  fresh  metaphor  is  vivid  because  both  the  literal  and  the  figurative 
meanings  strike  the  mind  at  once.  To  illustrate  this  to  yourself,  delib- 
erately summon  to  your  mind  the  literal  images  suggested  by  the  follow- 
ing faded  metaphors: 

Make  a  bee-line  Get  hooked 

Fly  off  the  handle  Up  a  tree 

Sit  on  the  fence  Bury  the  hatchet 

An  axe  to  grind  Go  on  the  warpath 

Go  haywire  Blaze  a  trail 

Fork  over  Pull  up  stakes 

Make  the  fur  fly  Easy  as  rolling  off  a  log 

Bark  up  the  wrong  tree  Put  on  war-paint 

These  metaphors  originated  in  the  frontier  life  of  an  earlier  America; 
but  their  figurative  meanings  are  now  so  taken  for  granted  that  they  no 
longer  call  up  literal  images. 

If  you  are  to  paint  pictures  in  the  minds  of  your  listeners  you  must  find 
fresh  metaphors  that  will  call  up  literal  and  figurative  meanings  at  the 
same  time.  Metaphors  that  are  pointed  and  sharp  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  clarifying  the  subject  and  keeping  the  audience  awake.  Sometimes  there 
is  packed  into  a  single  metaphorical  phrase  more  meaning  than  a  word- 
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wasting  speaker  contrives  to  express  in  a  long  paragraph.    Consider  these 
metaphors: 

Pierre  Boyle  wrote  enormous  folios  .  .  .  ;  he  flowed  on  forever,  a  mighty  tide 
of  ditch-water. 

They  shall  not  crucify  us  on  a  cross  of  gold. 

She  shifted  her  face  into  neutral. 

His  opinions  were  heirlooms. 

She  returned  his  glances  unopened. 

While  looking  for  pearls  of  speech  to  string  on  the  thread  of  his  thoughts,  he 
lost  the  thread. 

Her  iron  will  is  corroded  with  the  acid  of  the  years. 

Fig-leaf  phrases  used  to  cover  naked  ignorance. 

Similes  are  like  metaphors  except  that  they  state  the  comparison  ex- 
plicitly by  the  word  like  or  as:  for  example,  "as  inquisitive  as  an  X-ray," 
"as  pointless  as  a  pretzel,"  "as  hollow  as  a  popover."  Similes  that  are  pic- 
turesque are  so  generally  liked  that  Reader's  Digest  prints  them,  month 
after  month,  for  its  millions  of  readers.  These  examples  suggest  the  infinite 
range  of  possibilities: 

I've  had  so  many  close  calls  that  I  feel  like  a  fugitive  from  the  law  of  averages. 

They  avoided  the  subject  as  if  they  were  stepping  around  puddles  in  the  con- 
versation. 

The  young  woman  gazed  at  him  in  a  calm  and  detached  manner,  as  if  he  were 
a  train  she  didn't  have  to  catch. 

A  speaker  might  say,  "The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,"  or  "It  was  grow- 
ing late."  In  neither  case  would  anybody  remernber  his  phrasing;  but  when 
George  Brooks  said,  in  Colliers,  "The  clock  hands  were  closing  like  scissor 
blades  on  midnight,  snipping  off  another  day,"  234  men  and  women  in 
40  states  and  Canada  wrote  the  editors  of  Reader's  Digest  about  it. 

Personification  is  another  figure  of  speech  that  involves  comparison. 
It  endows  inanimate  objects  or  concepts  with  attributes  of  life;  for  example: 

Street  lamps,  dimly  gleaming,  trying  to  stay  awake. 

Genius  is  always  impatient  of  its  harness;  its  wild  blood  makes  it  hard  to  train. 
The  admonishing  finger  of  a  church  steeple. 
Piers  wading  into  the  ocean  on  their  centipede  legs. 

A  lie  can  travel  round  the  world  and  back  again  while  the  truth  is  lacing  up 
its  boots. 

In  general  usage,  an  analogy  is  a  comparison  used  to  illustrate  one  thing 
in  terms  of  another,  but  in  rhetoric  it  means  an  extended  or  fully  developed 
comparison,  as  opposed  to  the  briefer  metaphor  and  simile.  The  following 
passage,  from  an  address  by  President  Lynn  White,  Jr.,  of  Mills  College, 
contains  an  excellent  example  of  figurative  analogy  or  extended  compari- 
son of  things  that  are  literally  unlike: 
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Free  speech  is  like  garlic.  If  you  are  perfectly  sure  of  yourself,  you  enjoy  it 
and  your  friends  tolerate  it  in  you.  If  you  are  insecure  inside  yourself,  you  don't 
indulge  in  garlic  and  don't  tolerate  it  in  others.  Twenty  years  ago  I  lived  in 
Sicily  and  made  a  very  interesting  discovery.  The  Sicilian  population  is  divided 
into  three  groups.  There  is  the  vast  mass  of  the  peasants  who  have  always  been 
peasants,  always  expect  to  be  peasants,  and  know  exactly  who  they  are  and  where 
they  are.  At  the  top  there  is  the  aristocracy.  They  have  been  aristocrats  a  long 
time.  They  know  exactly  who  they  are  and  they  intend  to  remain  that  way.  In 
between  is  a  little  middle  class  in  a  constant  state  of  neurosis  because  they  aspire 
to  the  aristocracy  and  are  afraid  of  lapsing  into  peasantry.  I  found  in  Sicily  that 
the  peasantry  and  the  aristocracy  used  garlic  with  a  lavish  hand,  but  most  of  the 
middle  class  doesn't  touch  garlic  and  won't  tolerate  it.  This,  I  think,  is  very 
significant,  particularly  since  it  is  universally  believed  in  Italy  that  garlic  lowers 
the  blood  pressure  if  you  use  enough  of  it.  Here  again  the  analogy  with  free 
discussion  is,  I  think,  good,  because  argument,  if  it  is  completely  free,  does  not 
raise  the  blood  pressure.  If  adversaries  respect  each  other  as  individuals  they 
can  battle  endlessly  in  complete  love  and  affection.  And  this  is  almost  as  good 
as  garlic.  When  I  cook  I  put  garlic  in  everything  but  ice  cream.  I  cordially 
recommend  garlic  to  the  cafeterias  of  the  YWCA  and  I  recommend  even  more 
strongly  the  continued  use  of  freedom  of  speech  to  flavor  its  every  activity.10 

Worn-out  Figures  of  Speech.  Avoid  worn-out  figures  of  speech  that  no 
longer  create  pictures.  Among  the  thousand  overworked  similes  and  meta- 
phors that  should  either  take  a  rest  or  have  their  freshness  restored  by  a 
new  twist  or  startling  application  are: 

sturdy  as  an  oak  burn  the  midnight  oil 

white  as  snow  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 

hard  as  a  rock  set  the  clock  back 

clear  as  crystal  a  flash  in  the  pan 

heavy  as  lead  a  ripe  old  age 

straight  as  an  arrow  apple  of  his  eye 

a  heart  of  gold  his  two  cents'  worth 

teeth  like  pearls  dead  as  a  door-nail 

fit  as  a  fiddle  swap  horses  in  the  middle  of  a  stream 

apple-pie  order  right  from  the  horse's  mouth 

throw  caution  to  the  winds  rain  cats  and  dogs 

flat  as  a  pancake  his  better  half 

Hackneyed  Words  and  Phrases.  Many  words  and  phrases  that  once 
glittered  become  dull.  Here  are  a  few  that  were  worn  out  some  time  ago 
or  are  now  about  ready  for  the  discard: 

the  man  of  the  hour  my  young  hopeful 

the  irony  of  fate  interesting  and  instructive 

the  inner  man  this  vale  of  tears 

conspicuous  by  his  absence  the  psychological  moment 

10  Lynn  White,  Jr.,  op.  cit.,  p.  1077.  By  permission  of  the  author  and  Vital  Speeches. 
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too  funny  for  words 

in  our  midst 

last  but  not  least 

at  the  parting  of  the  ways 

only  too  glad 


through  his  untiring  efforts 

method  in  his  madness 

a  long-felt  want 

along  these  lines 

in  a  few  well  chosen  words 


These  and  a  thousand  other  old-time  sparklers  are  used  by  the  unimagina- 
tive speaker  as  rhetorical  ornaments;  but  constant  repetition  has  about  used 
up  their  fire. 

4.  Force.  Force  is  impact.  It  comes  not  through  belligerence  or  over- 
aggressiveness,  but  through  economy  in  the  use  of  words,  through  simple 
rather  than  pretentious  language,  through  active  verbs,  pithy  phrases,  va- 
ried sentence  structure,  and  through  avoiding  excessive  qualifiers  and  long 
words  and  phrases. 

An  effective  speaker  doesn't  say  "the  very  identical  thing,"  "The  ship 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea";  he  doesn't  say,  "The  whole  town 
was  burned  down  to  the  foundations;  the  city  was  consumed  entirely  in 
a  general  and  complete  conflagration."  He  doesn't  say  too  much.  When 
he's  driven  the  nail  in  he  stops  pounding. 

The  Love  of  Long  Words.  Speakers  who  avoid  short,  hard-hitting  words 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  and  strut  their  polysyllables  apparently  wish  to  im- 
press the  audience  with  their  profundity;  but  usually  among  such  words 
as  these,  the  short  words  are  better  than  the  long  ones,  especially  in  speech. 
A  reader  can  take  a  look  at  a  long  word;  even  a  second  look,  if  necessary. 
Not  so  a  listener. 


.ONG    WORDS 

SHORT   WORDS 

donations 

gifts 

imbibe 

drink 

peruse 

read 

purchase 

buy 

antagonist 

foe 

surreptitiously 

secretlv 

edifice 

building 

assist 

help 

endeavor 

try 

inquire 

ask 

proceed 

go 

sufficient 

enough 

expedite 

hasten 

remark 

say 

visage 

face 

inaugurate 

begin 

Here  is  a  concrete  beginning,  mainly  in  short  words,  of  a  proposal  by 
radio  to  reduce  the  costs  of  houses: 
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It  takes  a  heap  of  living  in  a  house  to  make  it  a  home;  but  it  takes  an  even 
bigger  heap  of  living  in  one  to  get  it  paid  for.  The  cost  of  the  small  house  rose 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  in  ten  years.  When  last  seen,  the  cost  was  still  soar- 
ing. "Home,"  says  Robert  Frost,  "is  the  place  where,  when  you  have  to  go  there, 
they  have  to  let  you  in."  It  shouldn't  be  a  place  where,  when  you  have  to 
build  one,  the  builder,  because  of  bad  methods,  is  forced  to  take  you  in.  Most 
families  wish  to  own  permanent  homes,  but  not  homes  with  permanent-mortgage 
trimmings. 

Qualifiers.  The  responsible  speaker  will  qualify  his  statements  for  accu- 
racy by  such  phrases  as  "I  infer,"  "as  I  see  it,"  "from  this  point  of  view." 
But  he  will  try  to  avoid  feeble  qualifiers  like  "very,"  "exceedingly,"  "sort 
of,"  "kind  of,"  "quite,"  "rather,"  and  "tremendously."  Qualification  and 
emphasis  are  supplied  through  vocal  utterance;  the  speaker,  through  his 
voice,  supplies  the  "very"  in  "I  am  glad  to  be  here  today." 

Verb  Forms.  Force  comes  from  using  active  verbs  rather  than  passive: 
"we  saw,"  not  "it  was  seen";  "this  plan  will  work,"  not  "all  the  needs  will 
be  taken  care  of  by  this  plan";  "we  assumed,"  not  "it  was  assumed."  Ac- 
tive participles  give  force  and  suggest  the  process  nature  of  activity  and 
life. 

Repetition  and  Restatement.  Repetition  and  restatement  can  add  force, 
as  in  the  passage  from  President  Roosevelt's  address  to  Congress  quoted 
earlier.  In  another  speech  to  Congress  he  repeated  the  word  "cost"  enough 
times  to  hammer  his  meaning  home.  Read  the  passage  as  it  was  delivered, 
then  reread  it,  substituting  "price,"  "purchase  price,"  and  other  synonyms 
for  "cost,"  in  order  to  realize  how  much  the  passage  owes  to  that  one  word. 

Dictatorship,  however,  involves  costs  which  the  American  people  will  never 
pay:  The  cost  of  our  spiritual  values.  The  cost  of  the  blessed  right  of  being  able 
to  say  what  we  please.  The  cost  of  freedom  of  religion.  The  cost  of  seeing  our 
capital  confiscated.  The  cost  of  being  cast  into  a  concentration  camp.  The  cost 
of  being  afraid  to  walk  down  the  street  with  the  wrrong  neighbor.  The  cost  of 
having  our  children  brought  up  not  as  free  and  dignified  human  beings,  but  as 
pawns  molded  and  enslaved  by  a  machine.  If  the  avoidance  of  these  costs  means 
taxes  on  my  income;  if  avoiding  these  costs  means  taxes  on  my  estate  at  death,  I 
would  bear  those  taxes  willingly  as  the  price  of  my  breathing  and  my  children 
breathing  the  free  air  of  a  free  country,  as  the  price  of  a  living  and  not  a  dead 
world.11 

Epigrams.  Epigrams  are  terse,  pointed  statements:  "Crying  is  the  refuge 
of  plain  women,  but  the  ruin  of  pretty  ones";  "A  politician  is  a  man  who 
sits  on  a  fence  with  his  ear  to  the  ground";  "A  wedding  ring  is  a  matrimo- 
nial tourniquet  designed  to  stop  circulation."    The  idea  expressed  isn't 

11  Delivered  to  Congress  on  January  4,  1939. 
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necessarily  new,  but  the  turn  of  phrase  displays  it  from  a  fresh  angle.  Slo- 
gans are  related  to  epigrams.  Although  they  can  be  used  irresponsibly,  to 
stop  people  from  thinking,  they  can  also  attract  attention  to  vital  truths, 
as  in  the  safety  slogan,  "The  life  you  save  may  be  your  own." 

Maxims  and  proverbs —  familiar  savings  —  add  force  if  they  are  given  a 
new  twist  or  application.  Otherwise,  like  ragged  metaphors  and  similes, 
they  can  seem  stale  and  flat. 

Force  through  Sentence  Structure.  Inversion  can  add  force;  for  exam- 
ple, "This  I  know"  is  often  more  emphatic  than  "I  know  this."  In  his 
farewell  to  Springfield,  quoted  in  full  on  page  348,  Lincoln  said,  "I  lere  I 
have  lived.  .  .  .  Here  my  children  have  been  born.  .  .  ."  Much  of  the 
strength  of  the  speech  would  have  been  lost  if  he  had  said,  instead,  "I  have 
lived  here.  .  .  .   My  children  have  been  born  here.  .  .  ." 

A  periodic  sentence  is  one  in  which  an  important  part  of  meaning  is 
withheld  until  almost  the  last  word.  For  example,  "America  will  be  secure 
when  we  stop  being  afraid"  is  in  loose  or  normal  order,  and  the  meaning 
unfolds  steadily.  If  it  is  changed  to  "When  we  stop  being  afraid,  America 
will  be  secure,"  it  becomes  periodic,  for  the  key  word  comes  last. 

Force  is  lost  when  there  are  too  many  of  any  one  kind  of  sentence.  It  is 
better  to  mix  loose  and  periodic  sentences,  regular  order  and  inversions, 
long  sentences  with  short,  as  a  student  speaker  did  in  the  following  passage: 

We  have  little  basis  for  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  motives  and  feelings 
that  cause  the  East  to  shake.  None  of  us  understands  what  it  is  like  to  he  called 
savages.  The  Malayans  understand.  Almost  no  Americans  arc  tenants  dependent 
on  their  own  hand  lahor  in  the  field  to  know  the  bitterness  of  landlordism.  The 
Burmese  know.  Few  of  us  can  appreciate  the  burning  hatred  of  colonialism. 
The  Indonesians  can.  Not  one  of  us  thinks  that  feudalism  and  imperialism  arc 
our  haunting  mortal  enemies.   The  Indians  do.12 

In  writing,  you  can  of  course  cut  out  unnecessary  words  and  gain  force 
by  reconstructing  sentences.  This  is  hard  to  do  in  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing and  discussion.  Only  through  oral  practice  and  conscious  attention  to 
style  in  conversation  and  public  speaking  — through  spotting  redundancies, 
weak  constructions,  and  bad  verbal  habits  of  all  kinds  —  can  you  develop 
forcefulness. 


STYLE:     THE    INTEGRATION    OF    ORAL    SKILLS 

An  effective  writing  style  doesn't  guarantee  effective  utterance,  but  ver- 
bal effectiveness  in  extemporaneous  speech  is  nearly  always  accompanied 
by  vocal  expressiveness  and  meaningful  bodily  action.  When  language 
chosen  at  the  moment  of  utterance  is  clear,  vivid,  and  forceful,  it  is  likely 

12  James  Werner,  "The  Sleeping  Giant,"  195 1  contest  of  the  Northern  Oratorical 
League.  Minneapolis:  The  Northwestern  Press. 
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WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  I  SAY  TO  THE 
HOUSE  AS  I  SAID  TO  THE  MINISTERS  WHO 
HAVE  JOINED  THIS  GOVERNMENT,  I  HAVE 
NOTHING  TO  OFFER  BUT  BLOOD,  TOIL, 
TEARS,  AND  SWEAT." 


MADAME  VIJAYA  PANDIT:  HALF  THE 
WORLD  CANNOT  MOVE  AROUND  IN  OX- 
CARTS WHILE  THE  OTHER  HALF  RIDES  IN 
CADILLACS." 


Style  reveals  the  person:  his  values,  his  concept  of  himself  and  of  his  rela- 
tions with  others,  his  tastes,  his  judgment,  the  way  his  mind  works. 

to  be  spoken  clearly,  vividly,  and  forcefully.   And  its  spontaneity  is  real, 
not  an  imitation. 

Projection.  Projection  —  getting  your  ideas  over  to  your  audience  —  re- 
sults from  a  synthesis  of  oral  skills:  effective  language,  vocal  energy,  distinct 
articulation,  direct  eye-contact,  meaningful  use  of  gesture  and  bodily  ac- 
tion. It  grows  out  of  a  real  wish  to  talk  with  an  audience  rather  than  at  it. 
The  speaker  doesn't  just  announce  his  ideas,  but  drives  them  home  through 
his  language  and  utterance.   He  is  direct. 

Several  forms  of  indirectness  make  one's  style  of  speech  uncommuni- 
cative. 


FORMS   OF   INDIRECTNESS 

Exhibitory  Indirectness.  Exhibitory  speaking  or  reading  is  always  indi- 
rect. Many  speakers  and  readers,  intent  on  revealing  their  skill,  have  a 
mental  attitude  that  is  not  communicative.  The  politician,  minister,  or  other 
platform  performer  who  loves  to  "make  the  eagle  scream"  walks  to  the 
platform  with  pomp,  strikes  a  heroic  posture,  and  starts  to  speak  with  son- 
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FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT:  THIS  IS 
PREEMINENTLY  THE  TIME  TO  SPEAK  THE 
TRUTH,  THE  WHOLE  TRUTH,  FRANKLY 
AND  BOLDLY.  NOR  NEED  WE  SHRINK 
FROM  HONESTLY  FACING  CONDITIONS  IN 
OUR  COUNTRY  TODAY.  THIS  GREAT  NA- 
TION WILL  ENDURE  AS  IT  HAS  ENDURED, 
WILL  REVIVE  AND  WILL  PROSPER.  .  .  . 
THE  ONLY  THING  WE  HAVE  TO  FEAR  IS 
FEAR  ITSELF  .    .    ." 


ADLAI  E.  STEVENSON:  LET  S  FACE  IT. 
LET'S  TALK  SENSE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE.  LET'S  TELL  THEM  THE  TRUTH 
—  THAT  THERE  ARE  NO  GAINS  WITHOUT 
PAINS,  THAT  THIS  IS  THE  EVE  OF  GREAT 
DECISIONS,  NOT  EASY  DECISIONS.  .  .  . 
BETTER  WE  LOSE  THE  ELECTION  THAN 
MISLEAD  THE  PEOPLE;  BETTER  WE  LOSE 
THAN    MISGOVERN   THE   PEOPLE." 


orous  tones.  He  does  tricks  with  his  voice:  he  utters  studied  tremolos  and 
fires  volleys  of  ringing  tones.  He  walks  about  the  platform  with  conscious 
grace  and  makes  elegant  gestures.  He  says: 

My  fellow  citizens,  as  we  stand  here  in  solemn  conclave  assembled,  torn  and 
distressed  by  a  hundred  conflicting  emotions,  lashed  by  the  winds  of  adversity 
that  assail  us  in  these  bitter  times,  drifting  perilously  between  the  Scylla  of 
Fascism  and  the  Charybdis  of  Communism;  in  these  parlous  times  it  behooves  us 
to  review  the  history  of  our  country  and  to  draw  new  strength  from  our  heroic 
sires,  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  the  multitude  of  other  noble  spirits 
who  laid  down  their  lives  that  this,  our  country,  might  live. 


Plainly  this  "orator"  is  not  striving  to  communicate  ideas.  He  is  making 
an  exhibition.  With  a  lively  sense  of  communication,  he  might  have  said: 

Fellow  citizens,  we  meet  today,  in  this  time  of  distress,  to  take  stock  of  our 
resources,  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  statesmen  who  brought  this  nation  safely 
through  other  perilous  times  .  .  .  etc. 
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Possibly  this  grandiose  speaker  does  not  intentionally  exhibit  his  skills. 
Nevertheless  his  listeners  gather  from  many  cues  that  he  is  not  intent  on 
communicating,  and  therefore  doubt  his  sincerity.  Such  a  speaker  may 
succeed  in  putting  on  a  grandstand  performance,  but  he  fails  to  do  the  one 
thing,  above  all  others,  that  an  earnest  speaker  wishes  to  do.  He  does  not 
affect  thought  and  behavior. 

The  Indirectness  of  Mono-rate  and  Mono-melody .  A  little  girl  laboriously 
reads:  "I-see-a-cat.  The-cat-sees-a-rat.  Will-the-cat-catch-the-rat?"  She 
reads  these  potentially  tragic  lines  without  variation  in  melody  or  rate.  She 
shows  that  she  is  not  thinking  about  the  dramatic  situation.  She  is  merely 
uttering  words. 

This  form  of  indirectness  is  common  among  speakers  who  read  from 
manuscript.  They  tend  to  shift  their  attention  from  the  meanings  of  words 
to  the  words  themselves. 

A  student  reads:  "Four-score-and-seven-years-ago-our-fathers-brought- 
forth-upon-this-continent"  .  .  .  etc.  He  goes  through  the  entire  address 
at  one  rate  —  usually  too  rapid  —  and  at  one  pitch.  Plainly,  he  is  not  com- 
municating meanings  and  feelings.  He  is  indirect  because  his  mind  is  fixed 
on  uttering  words  that  mean  little  to  him. 

To  overcome  this  form  of  indirectness:  first,  prepare  the  selection  as 
suggested  in  Chapter  4;  second,  paraphrase  the  selection  in  your  own  lan- 
guage, however  simple  and  inelegant  that  may  be  by  comparison;  third, 
read  the  selection  with  the  will  to  communicate  ideas. 

Physical  Indirectness.  You  have  felt  the  remoteness  of  the  speaker  who 
does  not  look  his  audience  in  the  eyes.  For  a  minute  or  two  he  looks  in- 
tently at  a  spot  in  the  floor;  then  at  a  corner  of  the  room;  presently,  for  no 
evident  reason,  he  contemplates  his  hand,  his  cuffs,  a  book  on  the  desk  — 
anything  but  the  eyes  of  the  men  and  women  directly  in  front  of  him. 
This  habitual  failure  to  establish  eye-contact  with  the  audience  is  called 
physical  indirectness. 

Such  a  speaker  seems  to  be  uttering  words  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  overheard  by  his  audience,  but  apparently  without  the  will  to  make 
them  heard.  There  is  between  himself  and  his  audience  a  barrier  of  his  own 
making.  His  speaking  therefore  lacks  compulsion.  The  audience  regards 
him  more  or  less  objectively;  it  does  not  feel,  as  it  should,  that  the  speaking 
is  a  sort  of  magnified  conversation.  There  is  no  give  and  take  of  ideas  and 
feelings. 

Audiences,  to  be  sure,  seldom  say  anything  aloud.  They  are,  neverthe- 
less, saying  things  all  the  time  with  their  eyes,  with  smiles  and  frowns,  and 
with  movements  forward  or  backward.  If  a  speaker  is  at  all  observant,  he 
senses  these  reactions.  He  must  look  his  hearers  in  the  eyes,  not  only  to 
establish  contact,  but  also  to  interpret  the  effect  of  what  he  says. 

Physical  indirectness  is  a  bad  sign;  it  usually  reveals  that  the  speaker 
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is  not  in  a  good  emotional  state  and  is  apprehensive  toward  his  audience. 
Moreover,  if  a  speaker  is  communicating  with  a  knot  in  the  floor,  he  is  not 
communicating  with  his  audience.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  physically 
indirect  speakers  who,  in  spite  of  their  wandering  eyes,  establish  mental 
contact  with  their  hearers.  But  as  a  rule  such  speakers  cannot  even  com- 
mand attention.  If  their  eyes  wander  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  and  then 
out  the  window,  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  drawn  to  the  speaker's 
embarrassment. 

The  most  harmful  effect  of  physical  indirectness,  after  all,  is  that  it  gives 
the  audience  an  unfortunate  conception  of  the  speaker's  nature.  If  audi- 
ences feel  that  a  speaker  has  strength,  they  respect  him  and  are  moved  to 
go  along  with  him;  but  if  they  feel  that  he  is  weak,  they  do  not  respond 
favorably.  Physical  indirectness  usually  connotes  embarrassment,  timidity, 
and  lack  of  self-control. 

How  to  Overcome  Physical  Indirectness,  First  of  all,  the  speaker  must 
say  to  himself:  "Yielding  to  my  impulse  seriously  interferes  with  my  abil- 
ity to  communicate  with  my  hearers  and  to  read  their  reactions;  it  distracts 
their  attention.  Worse  still,  my  roving  eyes  betray  such  lack  of  self- 
possession  that  an  audience  cannot  respect  me  as  a  person.  I  must  do  some- 
thing about  it  at  once.  I  must  fight  it  out.  Every  time,  therefore,  that  I 
confront  a  pair  of  eyes  in  conversation  and  feel  the  impulse  to  avoid  them, 
I  shall  resist  that  impulse.  I  shall  look  into  the  eyes  of  my  listeners,  not  with 
rude  or  ridiculous  efforts,  but  frankly  and  resolutely.  My  class  in  speech 
is  a  good  place  to  begin." 

There  are  other  specific  helps  for  the  beginning  speaker.  Pick  out  one 
person  in  the  audience,  preferably  in  the  first  row,  and  address  yourself 
exclusively  to  him  until  you  feel  that  you  have  established  communica- 
tion with  him  and  have  resisted  the  impulse  to  look  away.  Now  and  then, 
in  your  classroom  speeches,  go  so  far  as  to  address  him  directly,  using  his 
name.  "Stewart,"  you  may  say,  "I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  a  radical 
or  conservative  in  politics,  but  I  do  know  some  facts  which  are  sure  to 
interest  you."  This  device  helps  because  it  puts  pressure  upon  you  to  com- 
municate directly  with  one  man.  Keep  your  eyes  on  him.  Imagine  that 
you  wish  to  run  a  steel  wire  between  his  eyes  and  yours.  As  you  speak, 
endeavor  to  draw  the  wire  taut  and  to  hold  it  firmly.  You  may  object  that 
the  connection  from  eye  to  eye  is  not  so  real  as  that.  Actually,  speakers 
who  have  mastered  directness  find  that  the  flow  of  spirit  between  their 
eyes  and  the  eyes  of  an  audience,  whether  an  audience  of  one  or  of  many, 
seems  every  whit  as  tangible  as  a  steel  wire. 

When  you  have  thus  established  contact  with  several  persons,  you  are 
ready  to  establish  contact  with  the  entire  audience.  Not  that  you  will  run 
them  down  one  by  one  in  rows;  that  would  be  ridiculous.  It  is  enough  for 
you  first  to  fasten  your  eyes  on  a  few  persons  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
then  on  others  in  the  center  of  the  room,  then  on  others  in  the  rear  of  the 
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room,  paying  special  attention  to  any  persons  whose  inattention  disturbs 
you. 

Mental  Indirectness.  A  speaker  may  meet  the  eyes  of  his  audience  di- 
rectly, yet  leave  the  impression  that  his  mind  is  not  really  intent  upon  his 
listeners.  Physically  he  is  at  grips  with  his  audience,  but  mentally  he  is 
not.  He  may  show  every  outward  sign  of  communication,  yet  a  myste- 
rious something  in  his  eyes,  a  cue  that  defies  description  except  as  a  "vacant 
expression,"  reveals  the  fact  that  mentally  he  is  detached  from  his  audience; 
that  his  mind  is  groping  in  some  other  direction.  Indeed  it  is.  The  speaker 
is  detached  from  his  hearers  because  he  is  searching  for  the  words  he  mem- 
orized. The  remedy  is  a  preliminary  organization  of  material  and  a  method 
of  practicing  that  will  fix  his  ideas  firmly.   (See  Chapter  4.) 

Indirectness  Induced  by  Extreme  Emotion.  Some  preachers  develop  hab- 
its that  rob  their  sermons  of  directness.  They  deal  with  emotional  materials: 
noble  aspirations,  spiritual  challenges,  stirring  principles,  and  intense  denun- 
ciations. Speaking  under  such  emotional  pressure,  they  become  much  too 
rhythmical.  Sometimes  the  rhythms  develop  into  distinct  melodies.  The 
preacher  ceases  to  communicate  because  his  attention  is  focused  on  his 
chanting;  he  loses  his  ideas  in  the  loveliness  of  his  song.  The  chief  remedy 
is  concentration  upon  the  ideas  being  expressed. 

APPROPRIATENESS    OF    STYLE 

Whatever  virtues  it  may  have,  a  speaking  style  is  poor  if  it  isn't  appro- 
priate to  the  speech  situation.  If,  in  the  high-flown  manner  of  a  ham  Shake- 
spearean actor,  a  man  says  to  the  grocery  clerk  with  a  flourish  and  a  toss 
of  his  head,  "My  good  man,  I  should  like  to  purchase  some  viands  for  my 
evening  repast"  —  well,  that  sounds  ridiculous,  but  it  differs  only  in  degree 
from  some  political  (and  other)  oratory.  It  is  equally  incongruous  to 
address  a  large  and  discriminating  audience  in  a  casual  "please  pass  the 
butter"  style.  The  style  must  suit  the  speech  situation. 

EMOTION    AND    ELOQUENCE    IN    THE    PATTERN 
OF    SPEECH 

Our  constant  emphasis  on  the  need  for  preserving  the  best  elements  of 
conversation  may  leave  the  impression  that  good  speaking  is  necessarily 
quiet,  restrained,  casual;  that  emotional  drive,  intensity,  and  eloquence  are 
out  of  style.  Not  so.  Emotion  and  eloquence  are  still  in  fashion  and  will  be 
as  long  as  men  have  deep  feelings.  The  subject-matter  of  much  speech 
naturally  induces  emotion  and  eloquence  in  the  speaker.  The  ideas  with 
which  public  speakers  deal  much  of  the  time  are  not  the  conventional,  bread 
and  butter  matters  which  we  toss  about  casually  in  small  talk.    They  are 
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more  momentous,  more  freighted  with  feeling.  They  deal  with  the  political, 
economic,  educational,  and  religious  matters  that  influence  our  lives.  More- 
over, as  a  rule  a  speaker  has  a  deep  conviction  on  the  issue  for  which  he  is 
fighting;  he  is  a  crusader  for  his  principles.  He  does  not  feel  nonchalant 
about  them.  Inevitably,  therefore,  his  speech  has  more  warmth,  power,  and 
distinction  than  his  ordinary  conversation.  Student  speaker  William  Branch 
couldn't  have  expressed  the  following  convictions  in  the  language  or  with 
the  intonation  and  bodily  action  he  might  have  used  to  comment  on  the 
weather: 

What,  then,  is  the  objection  to  releasing  to  Negro  citizens  the  full  benefits  of 
democracy?  What  is  the  objection  to  treating  us  not  as  strange,  dark,  or  for- 
bidden fruit,  but  as  fellow  human  beings  who  think  and  feel,  who  must  eat  and 
sleep,  who  were  born  and  must  die,  just  like  yourselves?  If  I  am  dirty,  I  can 
cleanse  myself.  If  I  am  ignorant,  I  can  better  myself.  But  if  you  deny  me  justice 
because  of  the  coloring  of  my  skin,  then  I  can  only  refer  you  to  God  who 
gave  it  to  me!  13 

If  an  interpreter  of  a  moving  poem  understands  it,  he  is  moved  by  it; 
and  unless  he  shows  that  it  is  moving  to  him,  his  speaking  lacks  compulsion. 

Shall  the  interpreter,  then,  express  his  feelings  with  abandon?  Shall  the 
public  speaker  give  full  range  to  his  emotions?  Certainly  not.  Effective 
speakers  do  not  spend  themselves;  they  keep  some  power  in  reserve.  They 
are  never  too  effusive  or  too  dramatic.  They  know  the  difference  between 
emotion  and  emotionalism,  between  the  dramatic  and  the  melodramatic. 
The.y  know  that  utterance  gains  in  power  when  power  is  held  in  restraint. 
If  the  lid  of  a  teakettle  is  removed,  the  power  in  the  steam  is  diffused;  but 
when  the  lid  is  on,  the  pent-up  steam  shakes  the  lid  and  gives  the  onlooker 
a  sense  of  its  power.  In  much  the  same  way,  an  effective  speaker  has  a 
"head  of  steam"  but  does  not  give  it  full  play. 

Ttvo  extremes  must  be  avoided.  One  is  the  cold,  emasculated  kind  of 
speaking  practiced  by  those  who  lack  deep  convictions,  or  are  too  reserved, 
or  have  been  misled  by  what  they  have  heard  about  the  "gentlemen  con- 
versing" as  the  ideal  of  public  speech,  or  have  acquired  the  deadening  no- 
tion that  it  is  bad  form  to  show  enthusiasm.  When  a  man  has  no  enthusi- 
asm about  anything,  he  is  spiritually  dead  and  ready  for  the  grave,  even  if 
he  is  not  yet  twenty-one.  Colorless  speaking  is  one  extreme.  The  other  is 
abandoned  emotionalism.  Between  the  two  is  sound  middle  ground. 

UMMARY 

The  pattern  of  effective  modern  speech  preserves  at  its  base  the  best  ele- 
ments of  good  conversation:  its  directness,  its  intimacy,  its  apparent  spon- 

13  William  B.  Branch,  Northwestern  University,  "Strange  Fruit,"  Winning  Orations 
of  the  Northern  Oratorical  League  Contests.  Minneapolis:  The  Northwestern  Press, 
i95i,p.  70. 
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taneity,  its  comparative  ease,  its  lack  of  affectation,  pompousness,  exhibi- 
tionism. A4uch  is  retained  of  the  rhythms  and  language  of  genuine  speech 
and  its  high  degree  of  communicativeness. 

These  factors  must  be  modified  in  order  to  enable  the  speaker  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  public  speech  situation,  which  calls  for  more  dignity  and 
energy;  to  the  size  of  the  audience;  and  to  the  acoustics  of  the  room  or  the 
auditorium.  Frequently  the  conversational  basis  of  speech  must  be  supple- 
mented by  intensity  and  fervor  because  the  ideas  are  freighted  with  signifi- 
cance and  emotion;  it  must  be  stepped-up  to  the  level  of  eloquence  because 
of  the  pressure  the  thoughts  exert  on  the  speaker.  Even  in  such  moments, 
however,  an  able  speaker  never  lets  his  emotions  and  eloquence  get  out  of 
hand.  He  never  uses  eloquence  for  its  own  sake.  He  is  eloquent  because 
he  must  be  eloquent,  but  even  then  he  remains  unqualifiedly  communicative. 

SUGGESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS 

A.  FOR    CLASS    EXPERIMENTS    AND   DISCUSSION 

1.  Let  three  members  of  the  class  work  together  in  choosing  a  subject  for  an 
extemporaneous  speech,  formulating  the  thesis  statement  and  main  supporting 
statements,  gathering  the  essential  supporting  data,  and  organizing  and  outlining 
the  speech.  (If  this  procedure  is  not  feasible,  the  instructor  may  do  this  work 
himself  and  supply  the  three  students  with  the  resulting  outline.)  Each  student 
then  prepares  his  own  extemporaneous  speech  through  oral  practice,  trying  to 
achieve  his  own  best  style  in  language,  vocal  expression,  and  communicative 
action,  but  adhering  strictly  to  the  outline  in  organization  and  main  supporting 
materials.  The  three  speeches  are  presented  to  the  class  consecutively.  During 
the  first  speech,  the  other  two  speakers  remain  outside  the  classroom;  the  third 
speaker  remains  outside  during  the  second  speech  as  well. 

At  the  end  of  the  series,  the  class  discusses  the  differences  in  style  among  the 
three  speakers,  considering  communicativeness,  spontaneity,  vividness,  ease, 
force,  clarity,  projection,  appropriateness,  and  other  qualities  described  in 
Chapter  11. 

If  the  speeches  are  recorded  as  delivered  and  later  played  back,  analysis  can 
then  be  concentrated  on  language  and  vocal  expression.  What  differences  result 
from  the  elimination  of  bodily  action  as  a  factor  in  communication?  In  style? 
If  the  speeches  are  also  taken  down  in  shorthand  and  transcribed,  attention  can 
be  focused  on  the  language  alone.  What  differences  still  exist  among  the  three 
speeches?    If  the  written  record  of  Student  A's  speech  is  read  orally  by  Student 

B,  what  happens?    Is  it  the  same  speech? 

2.  What  factors  account  for  the  dullness  or  interestingness  of  a  speech?  Read 
carefully  Wendell  Johnson's  answer  to  this  question: 

How  does  a  speaker  manage  to  sound  "dull"?    If  you  try  to  recall  the  dull-  j 
est  speakers  you  have  heard  it  is  quite  likely  that  you  will  find  that  they  tended 
strongly  to  pitch  everything  they  said  at  about  the  same  level  of  abstraction. 
In  general,  speakers  are  dull  because  either  they  seldom  rise  above  the  level  of 
detailed  description,  and  so  leave  one  with  an  undirected  feeling  of  "So  what? " 
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or  they  seldom  descend  to  the  level  of  description,  and  consequently  leave  one 
with  the  disappointment  that  comes  from  having  got  nothing  when  presum- 
ably something  had  been  promised.  In  either  case  one  feels  frustrated.  .  .  . 
When  we  experience  such  reactions,  we  refer  to  them  obliquely  by  saying 
that  the  speaker  was  dull. 

And  how  does  a  speaker  manage  to  sound  "interesting"?  It  is  a  common 
notion  that  a  speaker  is  interesting  if  he  talks  about  something  in  which  the 
listener  is  already  interested.  Teachers  of  public  speaking  tend  to  put  a  great 
stress  on  the  importance  of  "choosing  the  subject,"  so  that  it  will  be  well- 
suited  to  the  audience.  Now,  a  moment's  reflection  will  serve  readily  to 
remind  you  of  the  many  dull  speeches  you  have  heard  on  subjects  in  which 
you  were  definitely  interested.  .  .  . 

If  you  will  observe  carefully  the  speakers  you  find  to  be  interesting,  you  are 
very  likely  to  find  that  they  play,  as  it  were,  up  and  down  the  levels  of  ab- 
straction quite  as  a  harpist  plays  up  and  down  the  strings  of  her  harp.  There 
is  a  fairly  systematic  order  about  it,  but  there  is  variability  as  well.  A  harpist 
who  lingers  too  long  on  one  string  offends  our  ear;  just  so,  the  speaker  who 
remains  too  long  on  the  same  general  level  of  abstraction  offends  our  evalu- 
ative processes  — no  matter  what  his  subject  may  be.1 

Professor  Johnson  seems  to  be  speaking  only  of  the  language  of  speech.  Can 
^ou  find  examples  from  the  printed  records  of  public  addresses  that  illustrate 
:he  point  he  makes?  In  actual  speaking,  vocal  expression  and  action  are  insepa- 
rable from  language.  Can  the  potential  interestingness  of  language  style  be  lost 
;hrough  monotony  in  vocal  utterance,  through  physical  indirectness,  through 
neffective  bodily  action?  Why  not  experiment?  Find  a  passage  from  a  pub- 
ished  speech  that  "plays  up  and  down  the  levels  of  abstraction."  Read  it  aloud 
n  this  manner:  Phrase  it  correctly  according  to  the  logical  meanings  intended, 
>peak  loudly  enough  to  be  heard,  but  use  as  little  variation  in  melody,  time,  and 
iorce  as  possible;  either  stand  stock-still  or  sprawl  over  the  desk  or  lectern,  and 
keep  your  eyes  glued  to  the  book.  When  uttered  in  this  way,  how  much  of  the 
interestingness  of  the  language  comes  through? 


B.    FOR   EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING 

1.  Prepare  and  present  a  speech  on  a  subject  you  have  already  used  in  an 
earlier  speech.  See  how  much  more  interesting  you  can  make  it  through  atten- 
tion to  your  style  of  speech. 

2.  Select  a  subject  from  the  list  below,  or  any  other  that  interests  you  and 
would  be  appropriate  for  a  classroom  speech.  After  your  first  steps  in  preparing 
the  speech,  bring  up  your  subject  in  a  conversation  with  your  roommate  or, 
preferably,  a  group  of  friends.  Don't  make  a  speech.  Converse.  But  put  your 
ideas  to  the  tests  of  a  lively  conversation.  Later,  complete  your  preparation  of 
the  speech  through  oral  practice  and  making  a  brief  outline.  In  both  practice 
and  the  actual  presentation  of  the  speech,  try  to:  (1)  preserve  the  best  elements 
of  conversation  —  a  lively  sense  of  communication;  close  contact  with  your  au- 

1  From  People  in  Quandaries,  by  Wendell  Johnson,  pp.  276-278.  Copyright,  1946,  by 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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dience  in  spirit;  intimacy;  disarming  simplicity;  spontaneity  and  liveliness;  a 
responsive  muscular  tone;  (2)  preserve  in  your  language  the  rhythms  and  diction 
of  genuine  talk;  and  (3)  add  to  these  the  necessary  factors  for  adaptation  to  the 
public  situation  —  increased  volume,  slower  rate,  more  frequent  use  of  pauses, 
and  other  means  of  stepping  up  speech.  In  your  eagerness  to  preserve  the  in- 
timacy and  simplicity  of  conversation,  do  not  become  too  casual.  Preserve  the 
dignity  and  power  demanded  by  the  public  occasion.  Speak  with  fervor  and 
eloquence  whenever  your  ideas  and  your  feelings  about  them  impel  you  to  do  so. 

1.  Are  college  students  open-minded? 

2.  The  social  standards  of  college  women 

3.  True  and  false  patriotism 

4.  Hazing 

5.  Television  commercials 

6.  Those  who  dare  to  think  differently 

7.  The  philosophy  of  "getting  by" 

8.  Intelligence  tests 

9.  The  lost  illusions  of  our  age 

10.  The  lost  art  of  conversation 

11.  If  I  had  a  million  dollars 

12.  On  taking  oneself  too  seriously 

13.  Illusions  we  live  by 

14.  The  purpose  of  a  college  education 

15.  To  thine  own  self  be  true 

16.  Racketeers  in  labor  unions 

1 7.  The  future  of  the  atom 

18.  How  important  is  you  ancestry? 

19.  The  influence  of  understanding  parents 

20.  Money  as  a  measure  of  success 

21.  What's  wrong  (or  right)  with  the  present  administration  in  Washington? 

22.  What  makes  a  good  teacher? 

23.  Who  should  go  to  college? 

24.  Is  college  "preparation  for  life"? 

25.  Is  everybody  prejudiced? 

C.    FOR    ORAL    READING 

Read  all  the  following  selections  aloud.  Most  of  them  are  built  on  the  pattern 
of  conversation;  but  in  addition  they  have  a  fervor,  dignity,  beauty,  and  power 
rare  in  ordinary  conversation.  In  practice  and  in  reading  one  selection  to  the 
class  try  to  capture  these  seemingly  conflicting  speech  factors:  simplicity  and 
complexity;  conversational  directness  and  intensity  of  feeling;  casualness  and 
power.   It  can  be  done. 

ADDRESS   AT   THE   DEDICATION   OF  GETTYSBURG   CEMETERY 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  con- 
tinent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
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that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation,  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  are 
met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger 
sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  con- 
secrated it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain,  that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

LITTLE   THINGS  2 

There's  nothing  very  beautiful  and  nothing  very  gay 

About  the  rush  of  faces  in  the  town  by  day, 

But  a  light  tan  cow  in  a  pale  green  mead, 

That  is  very  beautiful,  beautiful  indeed. 

And  the  soft  March  wind,  and  the  low  March  mist 

Are  better  than  kisses  in  a  dark  street  kissed. 

The  fragrance  of  the  forest  when  it  wakes  at  dawn, 

The  fragrance  of  a  trim  green  village  lawn, 

The  hearing  of  the  murmur  of  the  rain  at  play  — 

These  things  are  beautiful,  beautiful  as  day! 

And  I  shan't  stand  waiting  for  love  or  scorn 

When  the  feast  is  laid  for  a  day  new-born.  .  .  . 

Oh,  better  let  the  little  things  I  loved  when  little 

Return  when  the  heart  finds  the  great  things  brittle; 

And  better  is  a  temple  made  of  bark  and  thong 

Than  a  tall  stone  temple  that  may  stand  too  long. 

Orrick  Johns 

2  From  Asphalt  and  Other  Poems,  by  Orrick  Johns.   By  permission  of  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  Inc. 
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GONE3 

Everybody  loved  Chick  Lorimer  in  our  town. 

Far  off 

Everybody  loved  her. 
So  we  all  love  a  wild  girl  keeping  a  hold 

On  a  dream  she  wants. 
Nobody  knows  now  where  Chick  Lorimer  went. 

Nobody  knows  why  she  packed  her  trunk  ...  a  few  old  things 
And  is  gone, 

Gone  with  her  little  chin 

Thrust  ahead  of  her 

And  her  soft  hair  blowing  careless 

From  under  a  wide  hat  — 
Dancer,  singer,  a  laughing  passionate  lover. 

Were  there  ten  men  or  a  hundred  hunting  Chick? 
Were  there  five  men  or  fifty  with  aching  hearts? 

Everybody  loved  Chick  Lorimer. 

Nobody  knows  where  she's  gone. 

Carl  Sandburg 

THE    SACRED    FIRE    OF    DEMOCRACY 

(From  the  Third  Inaugural  Address,  January  20,  1941) 

A  nation,  like  a  person,  has  something  deeper,  something  more  perma- 
nent, something  larger  than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts.  It  is  that  something 
which  matters  most  to  its  future  — which  calls  forth  the  most  sacred 
guarding  of  its  present. 

It  is  a  thing  for  which  we  find  it  difficult  —  even  impossible  —  to  hit 
upon  a  single,  simple  word. 

And  yet  we  all  understand  what  it  is  —  the  spirit,  the  faith  of  America. 
It  is  the  product  of  centuries.  It  was  born  in  the  multitudes  of  those  who 
came  from  many  lands  —  some  of  high  degree,  but  mostly  plain  people  — 
who  sought  here,  early  and  late,  to  find  freedom  more  freely. 

The  democratic  aspiration  is  no  mere  recent  phase  in  human  history.  It 
is  human  history.  It  permeated  the  ancient  life  of  early  peoples.  It  blazed 
anew  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  written  in  the  Magna  Charta. 

In  the  Americas  its  impact  has  been  irresistible.  America  has  been  the 
new  world  in  all  tongues,  to  all  peoples,  not  because  this  continent  was  a 
new-found  land,  but  because  all  those  who  came  here  believed  they  could 
create  upon  this  continent  a  new  life  —  a  life  that  should  be  new  in  freedom. 

3  From  Chicago  Poems,  by  Carl  Sandburg.  Copyright,  19 16,  by  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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Its  vitality  was  written  into  our  own  Mayflower  Compact,  into  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
into  the  Gettysburg  Address.  .  .  . 

The  destiny  of  America  was  proclaimed  in  prophecy  spoken  by  our 
first  president  in  his  first  inaugural  address  in  1789  —  words  almost  directed, 
it  would  seem,  to  this  year  of  1941:  "The  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
liberty  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  model  of  government  are  justly 
considered  .  .  .  deeply  .  .  .  finally,  staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  the  American  people." 

If  we  lose  that  sacred  fire  —  if  we  let  it  be  smothered  with  doubt  and 
fear  —  then  we  shall  reject  the  destiny  which  Washington  strove  so  valiantly 
and  so  triumphantly  to  establish.  The  preservation  of  the  spirit  and  faith 
of  the  nation  does,  and  will,  furnish  the  highest  justification  for  every 
sacrifice  that  we  may  make  in  the  cause  of  national  defense. 

In  the  face  of  great  perils  never  before  encountered,  our  strong  purpose 
is  to  protect  and  perpetuate  that  integrity  of  democracy. 

For  this  we  must  muster  the  spirit  of  America,  and  the  faith  of 
America. 

We  do  no  retreat.  We  are  not  content  to  stand  still.  As  Americans,  we 
go  forward,  in  the  service  of  our  country,  by  the  will  of  God. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 


NANCY   HANKS  * 

If  Nancy  Hanks 
Came  back  as  a  ghost, 
Seeking  news 
Of  what  she  loved  most, 
She'd  ask  first, 
"Where's  my  son? 
What's  happened  to  Abe? 
What's  he  done? 

"Poor  little  Abe 
Left  all  alone 
Except  for  Tom 
Who's  a  rolling  stone; 
He  was  only  nine 
The  year  I  died. 
I  remember  still 
How  hard  he  cried. 

4  From  A  Book  of  Americans,  by  Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet.   Copyright, 
1933,  by  the  authors.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Rinehart  and  Company,  publishers. 
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"Scraping  along 
In  a  little  shack, 
With  hardly  a  shirt 
To  cover  his  back, 
And  a  prairie  wind 
To  blow  him  down, 
Or  pinching  times 
If  he  went  to  town. 

"You  wouldn't  know 
About  my  son? 
Did  he  grow  tall? 
Did  he  have  fun? 
Did  he  learn  to  read? 
Did  he  get  to  town? 
Do  you  know  his  name? 
Did  he  get  on?" 

Rosemary  Benet 


MOTHERHOOD  5 

Mary,  the  Christ  long  slain,  passed  silently, 
Following  the  children  joyously  astir 
Under  the  cedrus  and  the  olive-tree, 
Pausing  to  let  their  laughter  float  to  her. 
Each  voice  an  echo  of  a  voice  more  dear, 
She  saw  a  little  Christ  in  every  face. 

Then  came  another  woman  gliding  near 
To  watch  the  tender  life  which  filled  the  place. 
And  Mary  sought  the  woman's  hand,  and  spoke: 
"I  know  thee  not,  yet  know  thy  memory  tossed 
With  all  a  thousand  dreams  their  eyes  evoke 
Who  bring  to  thee  a  child  beloved  and  lost. 

"I,  too,  have  rocked  my  Little  One. 

And  He  was  fair! 

Oh,  fairer  than  the  fairest  sun, 

And  like  its  rays  through  amber  spun 

His  sun-bright  hair. 

Still  I  can  see  it  shine  and  shine." 

"Even  so,"  the  woman  said,  "was  mine." 

By  permission  of  the  author. 
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"His  ways  were  ever  darling  ways"  — 

And  Mary  smiled  — 

"So  soft,  so  clinging!   Glad  relays 

Of  love  were  all  His  precious  days. 

My  little  child! 

My  vanished  star!    My  music  fled!" 

"Even  so  was  mine,"  the  woman  said. 

And  Mary  whispered:  "Tell  me,  thou, 

Of  thine."  And  she: 

"Oh,  mine  was  rosy  as  a  bough 

Blooming  with  roses,  sent,  somehow, 

To  bloom  for  me! 

His  balmy  fingers  left  a  thrill 

Deep  in  my  breast  that  warms  me  still." 

Then  she  gazed  down  some  wilder,  darker  hour, 
And  said  —  when  Mary  questioned,  knowing  not: 
"Who  art  thou,  mother  of  so  sweet  a  flower?"  — 
"I  am  the  mother  of  Iscariot." 

Agnes  Lee 

FROM    ORATION   ON   THE   IMPEACHMENT   OF   WARREN    HASTINGS 

Therefore,  it  is  with  confidence  that,  ordered  by  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  I  impeach  Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  whose  parliamentary  trust  he  has  abused. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  whose 
national  character  he  has  dishonored. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  laws,  rights, 
and  liberties  he  has  subverted. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  property  he 
has  destroyed,  whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and  desolate. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  which  he  has  cruelly 
outraged,  injured,  and  oppressed,  in  both  sexes.  And  I  impeach  him  in  the 
name  and  by  virtue  of  those  eternal  laws  of  justice,  which  ought  equally  to 
pervade  every  age,  condition,  rank,  and  situation  in  the  world. 

Edmund  Bnrke 
let's  talk  sense  6 

The  ordeal  of  the  twentieth  century  —  the  bloodiest,  most  turbulent  era 
of  the  Christian  age  —  is  far  from  over.  Sacrifice,  patience,  understanding 
and  implacable  purpose  may  be  our  lot  for  years  to  come.   Let's  face  it. 

6  From  an  address  accepting  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  presidency,  July  26, 
1952.  By  permission  of  the  author. 
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Let's  talk  sense  to  the  American  people.  Let's  tell  them  the  truth,  that  there 
are  no  gains  without  pains,  that  we  are  now  on  the  eve  of  great  decisions, 
not  easy  decisions,  like  resistance  when  you're  attacked,  but  a  long,  patient, 
costly  struggle  which  alone  can  assure  triumph  over  the  great  enemies  of 
man  —  war,  poverty  and  tyranny  —  and  the  assaults  upon  human  dignity 
which  are  the  most  grievous  consequences  of  each. 

Let's  tell  them  that  the  victory  to  be  won  in  the  twentieth  century,  this 
portal  to  the  Golden  Age,  mocks  the  pretensions  of  individual  acumen  and 
ingenuity.  For  it  is  a  citadel  guarded  by  thick  walls  of  ignorance  and  of 
mistrust  which  do  not  fall  before  the  trumpets'  blast  or  the  politicians'  im- 
precations or  even  a  general's  baton.  They  are,  my  friends,  walls  that  must 
be  directly  stormed  by  the  hosts  of  courage,  of  morality  and  of  vision, 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  unafraid  of  ugly  truth,  contemptuous  of  lies, 
half  truths,  circuses  and  demagoguery. 

The  people  are  wise  —  wiser  than  the  Republicans  think.  And  the 
Democratic  Party  is  the  people's  party,  not  the  labor  party,  not  the  farmers' 
party,  not  the  employers'  party  — it  is  the  party  of  no  one  because  it  is 
the  party  of  everyone. 

That  I  think,  is  our  ancient  mission.  Where  we  have  deserted  it  we  have 
failed.  With  your  help  there  will  be  no  desertion  now.  Better  we  lose  the 
election  than  mislead  the  people;  and  better  we  lose  than  misgovern  the 
people.  Help  me  to  do  the  job  in  this  autumn  of  conflict  and  of  campaign; 
help  me  to  do  the  job  in  these  years  of  darkness,  doubt  and  of  crisis  which 
stretch  beyond  the  horizon  of  tonight's  happy  vision,  and  we  will  justify 
our  glorious  past  and  the  loyalty  of  silent  millions  who  look  to  us  for  com- 
passion, for  understanding  and  for  honest  purpose.  Thus  we  will  serve  our 
great  tradition  greatly. 

I  ask  of  you  all  you  have;  I  will  give  to  you  all  I  have.  .  .  . 

And  finally,  my  friends,  in  the  staggering  task  you  have  assigned  me,  I 
shall  always  try  "to  do  justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  my  God." 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson 

D.    FOR   YOUR    SPEECH    JOURNAL 

Collect  and  record  (i)  provocative  comments  on  the  style  of  speech,  like 
Voltaire's  "The  way  to  be  a  bore  is  to  say  everything";  (2)  particularly  striking 
examples  of  effective  verbal  style,  such  as  Winston  Churchill's  "Never  before  in 
human  history  have  so  many  owed  so  much  to  so  few";  and  (3)  cliches  to  avoid, 
such  as  "hallmarks  of  our  civilization,"  "in  my  humble  opinion,"  "more  truth 
than  poetry,"  "in  this  day  and  age." 
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imagine  an  audience  of  one  thousand  ready  to  listen  to  a  visiting  celebrity, 
ready  to  invest  in  him  one  thousand  hours  of  collective  time,  time  that 
might  be  used  in  reading,  recreation,  or  work.  The  speaker  must  justify 
that  investment.  He  must  give  the  audience  real  values:  new  points  of 
view,  stimulation  to  thought,  widened  horizons  or  a  refreshing  aesthetic  or 
emotional  experience. 

A  similar  obligation  rests  on  a  speaker  who  takes  five  minutes  of  the 
time  of  a  class.  The  class  may  number  only  thirty,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same.  Yet  not  all  speakers,  either  on  the  public  platform  or  in  the  class- 
room, meet  the  test.  Why  do  many  fail  —  fail  to  do  anything  of  conse- 
quence to  the  thinking  or  the  behavior  of  the  audience? 

Why  Speakers  Fail.  There  are  many  reasons.  Some  speakers  talk,  not 
because  they  have  something  to  say,  but  because  they  have  to  say  some- 
thing. That  in  itself  is  cause  enough  for  failure.  Some  speak  because  the 
occasion  "requires  a  few  words,"  or  because  they  wish  to  hear  the  sound 
of  their  own  voices  and  the  patter  of  applause.  They  do  not  speak  because 
something  is  burning  within  them.  Here,  then,  is  a  safe  rule:  Do  not  speak 
in  public  unless  you  have  something  to  say  that  will  give  your  listeners  a 
satisfactory  return  for  their  investment. 

Other  speakers  fail  because  they  have  no  definite  end  in  mind.    They 
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begin  to  speak  before  they  have  formulated  their  precise  purpose.  Partly 
for  that  reason  they  are  discursive  and  apparently  pointless.  Since  they  fail 
to  tell  the  audience  what  to  do  about  it,  the  audience  picks  up  its  wraps 
and  goes  home  without  doing  anything  about  it. 

Still  other  speakers  fail  because  they  haven't  prepared  thoroughly.  A 
speaker  must  be  something  of  an  authority  on  his  subject;  he  must  know 
more  about  it  than  his  audience.  A  college  sophomore  could  hardly  expect 
to  be  hired  to  teach  freshmen.  Moreover,  a  speaker  must  know  more  about 
his  subject  than  what  he  tells  his  audience.  Unless  he  does,  he  can't  even 
make  wise  choices  about  what  to  include  in  his  speech. 

Chapter  4  made  suggestions  for  discovering  and  developing  ideas  for 
speeches  from  your  own  experiences  and  observation.  This  chapter  will 
help  you  broaden  and  deepen  your  general  store  of  knowledge  and  make 
yourself  better  qualified  to  speak  on  a  particular  subject. 


SOURCES    OF    IDEAS    AND    SUBJECTS 

Ideas  are  the  thoughts,  beliefs,  questions  that  come  to  your  mind  through 
firsthand  experience  and  reading  and  listening.  Ideas  can  lead  to  subjects 
for  extemporaneous  speeches,  to  problems  for  discussion,  to  choice  of  ma- 
terials for  interpretative  readings.   If  you  have  followed  the  suggestions  in 
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Chapter  4,  you  should  by  now  have  a  file  of  many  ideas  that  can  be 
developed  into  speech  experiences  worth  both  your  time  and  that  of 
your  listeners. 

Ideas  from  Observatioti.  Suppose  you  have  observed  people  waiting  in 
the  reception  room  of  the  speech  clinic,  people  of  various  ages  and  races, 
well  dressed  and  poorly  dressed.  Have  you  wondered  about  them?  What 
their  troubles  are,  what  their  speech  handicaps  have  done  to  their  lives, 
what  the  clinic  does  for  them?  You  could  investigate  and  provide  yourself 
with  material  for  several  speeches  to  your  class  and  perhaps  to  outside 
audiences. 

Or  perhaps  in  grocery  shopping  you  have  noticed  labels  saying  "Arti- 
ficial flavoring,"  "Color  added,"  or  "Chemical  preservatives."  Why  not  in- 
vestigate these?  What  is  the  work  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration? 
How  does  it  operate?  To  what  extent  are  foods  treated  chemically?  Are 
there  dangers?  Where  do  artificial  flavors  come  from?  How  is  color 
added  to  the  skins  of  oranges  to  make  them  "orange"?   Why  is  it  done? 

Perhaps,  as  you  have  educated  yourself  to  greater  awareness  of  what 
goes  on  about  you,  you  have  noticed  a  variety  of  tree,  shrub,  or  flower 
you  hadn't  seen  before.  Do  you  know  how  new  varieties  are  developed? 
Why  not  find  out?  Or  in  the  library  you  may  have  been  reading  a  book 
that  had  been  repaired.  Do  you  know  how  old  books  are  rejuvenated? 
Remember  that  anything  is  meaningful  that  is  looked  at  meaningfully . 

Ideas  from  Beliefs.  If  you  have  formed  the  habit  of  looking  at  your  be- 
liefs and  assumptions  critically,  you  have  discovered  many  possible  sub- 
jects for  speeches,  problems  for  discussion,  and  themes  for  oral  readings. 
Are  women  really  worse  drivers  than  men?  Are  most  accidents  caused  by 
people  who  have  been  drinking?  Is  it  really  true  that  children  whose 
mothers  work  outside  the  home  are  more  likely  to  become  delinquent? 
Have  poets  been  reliable  prophets?  Did  Thoreau  have  anything  to  say  that 
is  applicable  to  your  generation?  Is  there  any  connection  between  sub- 
standard housing  and  crime?  Do  fraternities  and  sororities  make  really 
valuable  contributions  to  their  members?  Is  it  true  that  "Birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together"  or  that  "Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise  makes  a  man  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wise"?   Why  not  investigate? 

Ideas  from  Listening.  "The  only  American  contribution  to  music  has 
been  that  of  the  Negro,"  somebody  declares  in  a  conversation.  Is  it  true? 
Why  not  find  out?  A  professor  mentions  Albert  Schweitzer.  You've 
heard  of  him,  of  course,  but  how  much  do  you  really  know  about  him? 
You  meet  a  student  you  hadn't  known  before  and  he  mentions  that  he's  a 
Mormon.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Mormons  —  their  religious 
beliefs,  the  part  they  played  in  settling  the  West?  Or  do  you  know  only 
that  they  used  to  marry  a  lot  of  wives?   "Sweden  has  the  highest  suicide  rate 
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of  any  Western  nation"  you  hear  somebody  say.  Is  it  so?  If  so,  why? 
"Every  student  ought  to  be  required  to  study  business  law"  somebody 
asserts.  Do  you  wonder  why? 

Ideas  from  Reading.  In  reading  a  newspaper  you  see  a  new  report  on  the 
relationship  between  smoking  and  lung  cancer  or  heart  trouble.  How  do 
the  various  reports  over  the  past  few  years  add  up?  You  aren't  a  specialist, 
of  course,  but  you  can  investigate  the  pros  and  cons.  Or  you  read  that 
consumers  are  being  cheated  every  day  through  short  weights  and  measures 
in  pre-packaged  goods.  Why  not  see  what  you  can  find  out  about  it? 
You  read  that  parents  and  psychologists  deplore  teenagers'  "going  steady"; 
why  not  make  your  own  study?  In  a  literature  course  you  discover  the 
poetry  of  John  Donne.  Can  some  of  it  be  read  aloud  so  that  you  interest 
your  classmates  in  it  too?  Or  you  come  across  Emma  Lazarus'  poem  in- 
scribed on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  you  begin  to  wonder  how  much  of 
it  is  true  now,  whether  or  not  the  United  States  still  welcomes  the  outcasts 
of  other  lands;  why  not  find  out?  In  studying  geology  you  begin  to  wonder 
about  the  formation  of  the  land  in  the  region  of  your  college,  or  about 
the  people  who  once  lived  there.  Or  you  read  something  about  some  state 
legislature's  condemnation  of  UNESCO;  why  not  find  out  just  what 
UNESCO  is  and  does? 


GENERAL    PURPOSES    IN    SPEECH 

Formulating  your  specific  aim  in  extemporaneous  speaking  or  in  oral 
reading  comes  later;  but  knowing  your  general  purpose  will  guide  your 
early  investigation  of  your  subject.  In  class,  of  course,  you  may  be  told 
what  your  general  purpose  must  be. 

Whether  a  speaker's  rhetorical  purpose  is  to  instruct,  explore,  stimulate, 
or  persuade  —  or  is  classified  in  other  terms  —  his  immediate  purpose  is  to 
communicate  something  to  his  listeners.  His  underlying  purpose  is  to  estab- 
lish relatedness  with  them  in  order  to  achieve  some  end.  That  end  will 
vary  with  every  speech  situation,  but  it  will  usually  lie  in  one  of  four 
directions. 

Speaking  to  Instruct.  In  speaking  to  instruct,  to  explore,  to  stimulate,  or 
to  persuade,  you  are  trying  to  modify  your  listeners'  points  of  view  in 
some  degree.  If  you  wish  to  instruct,  however,  you  want  only  to  show 
your  listener  what  you  yourself  perceive  as  reality  or  fact  in  a  particular 
case,  what  you  see  as  actually  there.  You  don't  try  to  direct  him  toward  a 
particular  belief  or  action.  You  present  the  facts  as  you  see  them,  and  you 
state  them  in  a  way  that  can  be  verified.  If  you  include  inferences,  your 
own  or  those  of  others,  you  so  label  them;  you  say,  "As  I  see  this,  it 
means  .  .  .  ,"  or  "According  to  the  historian  Arnold  Toynbee,  this  may  be 
interpreted  as,  .  .  ."  etc. 
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Facts  needn't  be  dry.  An  instructor,  academic  or  otherwise,  has  the 
duty  to  think  of  his  subject  in  terms  of  his  audience,  to  consider  his  listen- 
ers' needs  and  interests  and  tie  his  subject  and  its  development  to  them.  He 
must  get  and  hold  their  attention  if  he  is  actually  to  instruct  them.  But 
in  instructing  he  doesn't  try  to  persuade  them  to  accept  a  proposition  or 
to  take  specific  action.  (Your  classroom  teacher,  though  primarily  an  in- 
structor, must  sometimes  also  explore,  stimulate,  and  persuade.) 

Speaking  to  Explore.  The  main  purpose  of  a  group  in  discussion  is  to 
explore:  to  explore  facts,  to  share  experience  and  knowledge,  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  a  problem,  to  formulate  policy.  As  a  member  of  a  discussion  group, 
you  seek  not  only  to  give  others  your  own  views  on  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion, but  to  expand  your  own  to  include  theirs  and  thus  to  achieve,  with 
them,  a  mutual  perception  of  reality  that  will  be  more  reliable  and  produc- 
tive than  that  any  one  person  held  before. 

An  extemporaneous  speech  can  be  exploratory  when  the  speaker  sets  out 
more  than  one  point  of  view  or  line  of  argument  without  advocating  a  par- 
ticular one.  The  speaker  then  goes  further  than  instructing;  he  presents  not 
only  the  facts  but  various  interpretations  of  them.  For  instance,  if  your  sub- 
ject is  teacher  certification  in  the  public  schools  and  your  general  purpose  is 
to  instruct,  you  will  tell  your  audience  what  the  requirements  for  certifica- 
tion are.  In  speaking  to  explore,  you  will  go  further:  you  will  tell  the  audi- 
ence what  criticisms  of  the  present  system  have  been  made  and  what 
proposals  for  changes  have  been  advocated.  But  you  yourself  will  not  ad- 
vocate the  acceptance  of  any  one  proposal. 

Speaking  to  Stimulate.  When  you  speak  to  stimulate  you  seek  to  modify 
your  listeners'  points  of  view  mainly  through  changing  their  non-logical 
aspects.  (Non-logical,  not  illogical.)  Your  purpose  is  then  similar  to  that 
of  the  creative  artist:  to  create  or  to  re-create  experience  in  the  here  and 
now.  The  experience  evoked  is  usually  not  wholly  emotional;  it  can  bring 
intuitive  insights,  intensified  awareness,  realization  of  new  values  and 
deeper  appreciation  of  those  already  held,  or  relaxation  of  tensions  through 
pleasure,  laughter,  and  human  communion.  Such  experience  can  result  in 
clearer  thinking  and  fresh  vigor  as  well  as  friendlier  attitudes. 

But  the  speaker  or  oral  reader  whose  purpose  is  to  stimulate  doesn't  seek 
to  direct  his  listeners  toward  the  acceptance  and  support  of  a  specific 
proposition.  When  he  does  that,  his  purpose  is  to  persuade. 

Speaking  to  Persuade.  When  you  wish  to  gain  acceptance  and  support  of 
a  specific  proposition,  your  purpose  is  to  persuade.  You  try  to  change  the 
views  of  others  on  the  subject,  and  in  a  specific  direction.  To  do  this,  you 
may  instruct,  explore,  or  stimulate;  but  your  desire  to  persuade  will  direct 
and  shape  everything  else  you  do.  You  may  seek  immediate  action  or  a 
change  of  belief  that  will  bring  future  action.  But  your  aim  is  pointed,  not 
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diffuse;  your  interest,  for  example,  is  not  just  that  your  listeners  become 
more  active  citizens,  but  that  they  vote  in  Tuesday's  election. 

A  speaker's  intent  can  be  known  only  to  himself;  by  others,  it  can  only 
be  inferred.  But  whatever  his  purpose,  the  meaning  of  his  utterance  de- 
pends not  only  upon  his  intention  but  upon  the  response  of  the  listener. 
The  listener's  response  is  determined  by  his  own  perception  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  total  speech  situation,  of  which  the  speaker  and  his  speech  are 
only  a  part.  The  wise  speaker  never  loses  sight  of  this  fact. 
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Once  you  have  decided,  even  tentatively,  upon  a  speech  subject  or  a 
reading  selection,  or  when  a  problem  for  discussion  has  been  chosen  by 
your  group,  you  have  a  nenjo  problem  for  directed  thinking:  What  do  I 
need  to  find  out?  But  before  you  can  answer  it,  you  have  to  ask  and 
answer  the  question:  What  do  I  already  know  about  this?  Before  a  grocer 
buys  new  stock,  he  checks  what  he  has.  An  efficient  speaker  does  the 
same  thing. 

Taking  Inventory.  The  best  way  to  find  out  what  you  already  know 
and  what  you  have  to  find  out  more  about  is  to  jot  down  the  ideas  you 
already  have  on  your  subject.  First,  formulate  the  subject  as  a  problem. 
For  example,  "Is  teaching  a  rewarding  career?"  Questions  lead  to  thinking, 
to  investigation.  Having  formulated  your  question,  you  jot  down,  as  they 
come  to  mind,  the  ideas  and  information  you  already  have.  In  this  instance, 
your  list  might  look  something  like  this: 

My  fifth  grade  teacher  —  inspiration  to  me 

Poor  salaries 

Vacations 

Double  standards  for  teachers  and  other  people 

Teachers'  status  in  community 

Real  rewards  of  teachers 

Education  of  teachers,  requirements  for  certification 

Not  enough  men  teachers 

Influence  on  children  of  having  only  women  teachers  in  grades 

Teaching  and  research 

Teaching  and  family  life 

When  you  have  made  your  list,  you  examine  it  to  see  which  items  repre- 
sent what  you  actually  know  from  experience,  observation,  reading,  or 
listening,  and  which  represent  only  general  impressions  that  must  be 
verified  and  substantiated.  As  you  look  at  the  above  list,  you  may  find 
yourself  saying,  "My  fifth  grade  teacher  —  sure,  I  know  what  she  did  for 
me,  all  right.  There's  no  doubt  about  low  salaries  —  but  how  low  are  they? 
How  do  they  compare  with  incomes  in  other  fields?   Vacations,  sure  —  but 
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are  they  usually  vacations-with-pay?  I'll  have  to  find  out.  I've  known 
enough  about  teachers  to  know  they're  expected  to  be  models  of  behavior, 
but  I  wonder  if  there  are  specific  rules."  And  so  on,  through  the  list. 
You  probably  find  that  most  items  call  for  further  investigation.  But 
you'll  be  glad  you  made  the  list,  for  it  suggests  not  only  what  you  know 
but  what  you  need  to  find  out.  You  have  working  hypotheses  to  direct 
your  search  for  answers. 

You  now  have  a  sub-problem:  Where  do  I  look  for  answers?  The  best 
source  of  materials  depends  upon  your  subject  and  your  general  purpose. 
If  you  are  making  a  speech  to  instruct  your  audience  about  teaching  as  a 
profession,  then  you  will  need  as  much  information  as  possible  on  the  items 
listed  and  perhaps  on  others  that  you'll  think  of.  If  your  purpose  is  to 
persuade  your  listeners  to  consider  teaching  as  a  profession  for  themselves, 
you'll  need  not  only  the  factual  data  but  non-logical  materials  that  will  ap- 
peal to  their  basic  needs  and  values. 

Suppose  that  instead  of  an  extemporaneous  speech  or  a  discussion,  you 
are  preparing  for  an  oral  reading  to  your  class.  Suppose,  for  example,  you 
are  considering  James  Weldon  Johnson's  "The  Creation,"  on  page  306  of 
this  book.  Although  most  of  your  preparation  for  oral  reading  will  always 
be  study  of  the  selection  itself,  related  research  can  often  help  your  under- 
standing and  interpretation.  In  this  instance:  Do  you  know  the  account  of 
God's  creation  of  the  earth  as  told  in  Genesis?  To  what  extent  did  Johnson 
draw  upon  it?  The  poem  is  from  a  collection  entitled  God's  Trombones. 
What  is  the  significance  of  that  title?  Although  familiarity  with  the  au- 
thor's life  isn't  usually  necessary  to  understand  and  appreciate  his  writ- 
ings, it  sometimes  helps,  and  it's  always  interesting  for  its  own  sake.  Do 
you  know  who  James  Weldon  Johnson  was?  If  not,  where  could  you 
find  out? 

If  you  were  preparing  to  read  Amy  Lowell's  "Lilacs"  (page  148)  and 
had  never  been  in  New  England,  what  research  might  help  you  to  "see" 
the  pictures  she  paints  with  words?  If  by  chance  you've  always  lived  so 
far  south  that  you've  never  even  seen  or  smelled  lilacs,  how  might  you 
still  bring  the  poem  to  life  for  yourself  and  your  listeners? 

SEEING    WHAT  YOU  LOOK  AT 

No  matter  what  sources  you  go  to  for  information,  you  will  still  do 
your  own  perceiving.  Whether  you  make  your  own  observations  or  read 
about  somebody  else's,  your  perception  of  what  is  there  takes  place  inside 
you,  not  "out  there"  on  a  street,  in  a  room,  or  in  a  book.  And  whether 
you  look  for  yourself  or  read  what  another  has  said,  you  can  never  see  all 
there  is  to  see  about  anything  in  the  world  —  not  even  your  own  thumb. 
Since  you  can't,  your  perception  is  itself  a  process  of  selection.  What  de- 
termines the  facts  and  ideas  you  select  and  the  meaning  you  give  them? 
Five  determining  factors  can  be  identified: 
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i.  Acuity  of  Sensory  Equipment.  Individuals  vary  greatly  in  the 
acuity  and  efficiency  of  their  sense  organs.  A  myopic  person  will  have 
trouble  perceiving  the  different  kinds  of  trees  growing  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood, or  the  cues  people  give  through  movement  and  facial  expression. 
A  partly  deaf  listener  who  hears  a  speaker  say  "Senator  Smirk  was  a 
coward"  will  respond  to  this  perception,  regardless  of  how  many  other 
people  hear  the  speaker  say  "Senator  Smirk  was  awkward."  The  oral 
reader  whose  sense  of  smell  is  defective  can  never  quite  respond  fully  to 
Amy  Lowell's  "Lilacs"  or  to  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay's  "Renascence." 

Few  people  have  perfect  sensory  equipment,  however;  most  must  learn, 
first,  to  make  allowances  for  their  defective  senses,  and,  second,  to  compen- 
sate by  developing  greater  sensitivity  in  others.  And  all  can  learn  to 
check  again. 

2.  Physical  Point  of  View.  What  you  perceive  is  further  determined 
by  your  physical  position  in  relation  to  an  object  or  event  —  even  a  book. 
A  student  in  a  far  corner  of  the  classroom  will  not  see  or  hear  precisely 
what  one  directly  in  front  of  the  lecturer  hears  and  sees.  A  referee  doesn't 
see  a  play  in  the  same  way  as  a  fan  in  the  end-zone  bleachers,  a  writer  in  the 
press  box  —  or  the  eye  of  a  television  camera.  When  the  collision  of  the 
ocean  liners  Andrea  Doria  and  Stockholm  occurred  in  1956,  surviving 
passengers  described  their  initial  perceptions  as  "a  terrific  crunching 
sound,"  "a  big  bang,"  "like  a  firecracker." 

3.  Psycho-Physical  Condition.  If  you  are  sleepy,  have  a  toothache,  or 
are  worn  out  from  studying  —  or  from  not  studying  —  you  won't  per- 
ceive anything  quite  as  you  would  if  you  felt  well  and  vigorous.  You 
won't  see  as  much,  you  won't  read  as  well  —  you'll  settle  for  less  all  round. 
Upset  or  depressed,  you  perceive  preparation  for  a  speech  as  a  grim  ordeal; 
calm  and  cheerful,  you  find  it  a  challenge  to  be  welcomed. 

4.  Past  Experiences.  Perhaps  the  chief  determinant  of  what  one  per- 
ceives is  his  own  experience.  You  are  this  moment  perceiving  a  compilation 
of  printed  symbols  that  stir  up  meanings  in  your  mind;  to  you  it  is  a  book, 
but  an  Australian  bushman  would  probably  make  nothing  of  it  at  all.  Any- 
thing meaningful  has  some  connection  with  earlier  experience  and  is  inter- 
preted through  that  experience.  Since  all  experience  includes  some  emo- 
tion, what  you  perceive  will  depend  in  part  upon  your  past  feelings  about 
similar  objects  or  events.  If,  as  one  hopes,  you  have  found  joy  in  books,  you 
experience  pleasure  simply  upon  entering  a  library. 

5.  Present  Needs  and  Purposes.  What  you  perceive  is  also  determined 
by  your  needs  and  purposes  at  the  moment.  If  a  strange  figure  suddenly 
began  to  climb  through  your  window,  you  might  perceive  this  book  as  a 
weapon  to  hurl  at  his  head.  If  your  purpose  were  chemical  analysis,  you 
would  perceive  it  as  a  couple  of  pounds  of  cellulose. 
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As  we  saw  in  Chapter  5,  the  basic  need  of  every  human  being  beyond 
early  childhood  is  to  maintain  and  enhance  his  own  self -concept:  the  or- 
ganized pattern  and  direction  of  his  own  conception  of  himself  as  he  is  and 
can  become.  This  need  selects  and  interprets  everything  in  the  environ- 
ment. A  person  who  is  chronically  insecure  tends  to  perceive  people,  things, 
and  events  either  as  threats  or  as  means  by  which  he  can  compensate  for  his 
own  shortcomings.  The  person  who  feels  secure  in  his  evaluation  of  him- 
self and  in  his  relationships  with  others  has  no  need  to  see  everything  in 
terms  of  himself;  his  perceptions  are  more  likely  to  be  reliable  "maps"  of 
what  is  actually  there. 

These  five  factors  determine  what^you  find  when  you  search  for  speech 
materials,  for  it  is  to  your  own  perceptions  that  you  respond  with  belief, 
speech,  and  action.  From  your  own  point  of  view,  reality  is  what  you  see 
—  regardless  of  what  your  neighbor  sees  and  finds. 

SOURCES   OF   MATERIALS 

For  many  speeches,  discussions,  and  readings,  the  library  will  be  your 
main  source  of  material,  but  don't  assume  it's  your  only  source.  Build  the 
habit  of  looking  for  yourself  whenever  possible.  Especially  if  the  subject 
is  something  you  think  you  already  know  "all"  about,  it  is  important  to 
make  fresh  observations.  As  Bertrand  Russell  pointed  out  in  Unpopular 
Essays,  "Aristotle  could  have  avoided  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  women 
have  fewer  teeth  than  men  by  the  simple  device  of  asking  Mrs.  Aristotle  to 
open  her  mouth.  He  did  not  do  so  because  he  thought  he  knew." 

Go  to  books,  listen  to  others,  of  course;  but  use  your  eyes  for  more  than 
reading,  your  ears  for  more  than  listening  to  talk. 

Observation.  If  you  are  interested,  for  example,  in  the  problems  of 
sub-standard  housing,  all  the  government  pamphlets  in  the  world  won't 
take  the  place  of  a  trip  to  the  slums.  If  you're  interested  in  the  effects  of 
comic  books,  go  see  them  on  the  newsstands  before  you  go  to  the  library 
to  read  the  report  of  some  committee  for  or  against  them.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  any  kind  of  research  that's  going  on  in  your  own  college,  go 
look.  If  you've  chosen  any  aspect  of  education  as  a  speech  subject  or  dis- 
cussion problem,  visit  classrooms  for  yourself. 

Even  in  preparation  for  some  oral  readings,  personal  observation  is  possi- 
ble and  helpful.  University  of  Florida  students  preparing  to  read  from  the 
writings  of  Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings  go  out  to  Cross  Creek,  look  at  the 
house  she  lived  in,  and  explore  the  backwoods  she  described  in  The 
Yearling  and  other  books.  Wherever  you  live  and  go  to  college,  there  is 
probably  a  comparable  opportunity  if  you  but  look  for  it.  If  not,  other 
observations  can  help  you  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  many  poems, 
some  essays,  and  some  famous  speeches.  Surely  watching  people  on  a 
busy  street  will  make  Whitman's  "Broadway"  (page  296)  more  meaningful 
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Speech    materials    may 
come  from  interviews. 


to  you;  observing  any  kind  of  wrecking  or  building  should  add  to  your 
appreciation  of  Sandburg's  "Prayers  of  Steel"  (page  178). 

But  remember  that  you  can  never  see  all  there  is.  Search  deliberately  for 
new  things  to  see,  and  especially  for  any  evidence  that  might  contradict 
your  assumptions.  Keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  curiosity  bright  and 
eager. 

Experimentation.  You  probably  can't  set  up  an  experiment  with 
scientific  controls,  but  some  subjects  lend  themselves  to  informal  experi- 
ment. Are  you  interested  in  testing  the  evidence  about  variations  in  percep- 
tion? Why  not  ask  a  few  people  to  estimate  the  diameters  of  coins  at 
different  times  of  day  to  see  if  there  seems  to  be  a  relationship  between  the 
estimates  and  hunger?  Are  the  authors  of  this  book  right  in  saying  that  you 
can  understand  difficult  passages  better  if  you  read  them  aloud?  Why  not 
find  out  for  yourself?  Can  you  actually  make  yourself  feel  more  cheerful 
by  going  through  the  motions  of  cheerfulness?    Try  it  and  see. 

Because  such  experiments  will  be  without  scientific  controls,  you  must 
be  careful  not  to  accept  or  report  your  results  as  facts  or  "laws."  Don't 
claim  any  more  for  them  than  can  be  verified. 

Inquiry.  Should  admission  requirements  to  your  college  be  raised? 
Why  not  arrange  to  interview  the  registrar  and  find  out  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  correlation  between  low  high  school  records  and  failure  in 
college?  Do  you  have  professors  on  your  faculty  who  are  experts  in  their 
fields?  Interviews  with  them  on  your  subject,  problem,  or  oral  reading 
could  yield  information  you  might  not  find  in  books  and  suggestions  for 
reading  that  would  save  you  fruitless  sampling. 

In  any  interview,  remember  that  the  other  person  is  doing  you  a  favor. 
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Reference  books  may 
be  your  first  source  of 
materials. 


Prepare  your  questions  in  advance  and  take  no  more  of  his  time  than 
necessary. 

Poll-taking  is  a  science;  to  be  reliable,  the  results  must  be  obtained  through 
the  most  careful  statistical  methods.  But  in  preparing  for  speeches  and 
discussions,  an  informal  poll  is  often  helpful.  Be  sure  your  questions  aren't 
"loaded";  if  you  are  interested  in  the  traffic  problem  on  your  campus,  asking 
every  third  student  you  meet,  "What  is  your  opinion  of  the  unfair  prohibi- 
tion of  student  parking?"  will  hardly  bring  results  worth  bothering  about. 
But  answers  to  "How  would  you  solve  the  campus  traffic  problem?"  could 
provide  you  with  interesting  material.  As  with  experiments,  be  careful  not 
to  claim  more  than  your  data  justify. 

In  both  interviews  and  poll-taking,  be  scrupulous  in  recording  answers. 
Remember  that  in  listening,  perception  still  takes  place  inside  you.  Cheek 
by  rephrasing  in  your  own  words  what  you  think  your  informant  has 
said  and  getting  his  verification  of  your  accuracy.  Write  it  down. 

Reading.  Most  research  requires  some  reading;  and  for  some  subjects, 
discussion  problems,  and  oral  readings,  the  library  is  your  only  source  of 
materials.  If  you  haven't  yet  learned  how  to  use  it  easily  and  well,  begin 
learning  just  as  soon  as  possible.  Investigate  the  reference  room,  the  peri- 
odical room;  be  sure  you  know  how  to  use  the  card  catalogue,  which  lists 
books  by  author,  title,  and  subject. 

Bibliography.  To  wander  about  searching  here  and  there  for  material 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy.  Begin  by  preparing  a  bibliography:  a  list  of 
books,  magazine  articles,  and  other  materials  on  your  subject.  Be  sure  to 
make  accurate  notations,  including  the  call  numbers  of  the  books  you  may 
want  to  look  at.  Your  subject,  problem,  or  reading  will,  of  course,  de- 
termine what  sources  you  list  and  to  which  ones  you  go  for  information. 

Reference  Works.  As  you  have  doubtless  discovered,  encyclopedias  are 
arranged  topically.  At  times,  an  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannic  a, 
The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  the  New  International  Encyclopedia,  or  one 
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of  the  specialized  encyclopedias  may  well  be  your  first  source,  and  can 
easily  lead  you  to  others. 

For  information  about  an  authority  from  whom  you  wish  to  quote,  or 
about  an  author  from  whose  works  you  wish  to  read  orally,  go  to  the 
following  sources:  Who's  Who  (for  brief  biographies  of  important  living 
Englishmen),  Who's  Who  in  America  (for  living  Americans),  Who  Was 
Who  (for  those  formerly  in  Who's  Who  in  America  but  now  dead); 
World  Biography  and  Current  Biography  for  longer  sketches;  American 
Men  of  Science  and  other  specialized  biographical  works;  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography  and  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  for 
sketches  of  deceased  Americans  and  Englishmen,  respectively;  Twentieth 
Century  Authors  for  more  detailed  information  about  modern  writers. 

In  preparing  for  oral  reading,  especially,  you  may  need  to  consult  one 
of  the  unabridged  dictionaries  in  your  library  for  the  etymology  of  a 
word,  its  pronunciation,  or  an  unusual  definition  not  included  in  your 
own  abridged  dictionary. 

For  statistical  information  and  facts  about  a  wide  variety  of  things,  con- 
sult The  World  Almanac,  The  Statesman 's  Yearbook,  or  the  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States.  Your  reference  librarian  can  refer  you  to 
government  reports  and  pamphlets  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects. 

Occasionally  useful  are  Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations  and  Brewer's  Dic- 
tionary of  Phrase  and  Fable. 

The  Congressional  Record  contains  a  full  record  of  speeches  made  in 
Congress,  with  additions  that  Congressmen  have  inserted.  It  also  contains 
the  messages  of  the  Presidents  to  joint  sessions. 

Periodicals.  If  you  don't  know  The  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Litera- 
ture, getting  to  know  and  use  it  should  be  a  first  order  of  business.  It  in- 
dexes all  leading  American  magazines  and  lists  articles  under  author's  name, 
subject,  and  title  of  article.  Be  sure  to  study  the  system  of  abbreviations  and 
other  symbols  used.  These  are  given  at  the  front  of  each  volume. 

Newspapers.  The  New  York  Times  Index  is  an  alphabetical  and  chron- 
ological guide  to  news  stories,  book  reviews,  and  feature  articles  in  that 
newspaper.  Since  news  articles  usually  appear  on  the  same  dates  in  vari- 
ous papers,  it  provides  a  cross-index  to  other  newspapers. 


ANALYZING    MATERIALS 

Facts  and  ideas  come  to  you  in  no  necessary  order.  Nor  do  you  "give" 
them  order;  rather  your  problem  is  to  find  the  order  inherent  in  your 
materials,  and  then  arrange  them  according  to  that  organizing  principle. 
You  will  find  that  any  kind  of  material,  from  whatever  sources,  is  prin- 
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cipally  (i)  temporal  or  chronological,  (2)  spatial,  (3)  topical,  (4)  induc- 
tive, (5)  deductive,  or  (6)  consists  of  problem-and-solution  and  is  a 
combination  of  inductive  and  deductive.  These  patterns  are  not  invented; 
they  simply  reflect  the  natural  structure  and  direction  of  phenomena.  Your 
problem  is  to  discover  the  nature  of  your  material,  not  to  invent  a  scheme 
for  it. 

For  instance,  if  you  have  investigated  low-income  housing  in  your  college 
town,  the  pattern  will  be  inductive.  Specific  instances  you  observed  lead 
to  a  generalization  about  them.  If  you  experimented  with  factors  of  per- 
ception, the  pattern  would  be  causal,  which  again  is  inductive.  A  biography 
is  primarily  chronological,  although  extensive  ones  involve  causal  second- 
ary patterns.  A  description  is  often  spatial.  A  report  on  the  various  types 
of  educational  television  would  be  primarily  topical.  If,  for  either  an 
extemporaneous  speech  or  a  discussion,  you  investigated  the  problem, 
"How  may  more  men  be  induced  to  enter  the  teaching  profession?"  your 
material  would  fall  into  the  problem-solution  pattern;  it  would  be  partly 
inductive,  partly  deductive. 

In  reading  and  listening,  analyze  the  intention  of  the  writer  or  speaker. 
As  you  learned  in  Chapter  8,  it  doesn't  necessarily  coincide  with  the  form 
of  discourse  he  uses.  You  have  to  look  beyond  the  language  itself  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  intends  what  he  says  to  be  taken  as  a  factual  report,  as 
logical  reasoning,  as  a  judgment  or  summary  of  opinion,  as  an  expression 
of  personal  taste,  as  an  expression  of  emotion,  as  an  effort  to  evoke  emotion 
in  the  reader  or  listener,  as  a  directive  for  action,  or  as  an  inquiry. 

Whatever  your  source,  you  need  to  analyze  your  information,  to  see 
what  is  actually  there,  before  you  can  evaluate  its  worth  to  you  in  pre- 
paring for  speech. 

EVALUATION    OF    MATERIALS 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  you  will  weigh  the  materials  you  find, 
accepting  some,  rejecting  others.  It's  better  to  do  it  consciously,  to  use 
your  full  powers  of  reasoning  and  imagination  in  discriminating  among 
the  data. 

FACTUAL   AND   LOGICAL   MATERIALS 

If  your  general  purpose  is  to  instruct,  you  will  be  on  the  lookout  for 
factual  and  explanatory  materials.  If  your  general  purpose  is  to  explore 
or  persuade,  you  want  both  factual  and  explanatory  materials,  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  evidence.  To  your  own  observations  and  experi- 
ence you  will  apply  the  tests  you  learned  in  Chapter  3.  Those  tests  also 
apply  to  what  you  read  and  hear.  Whatever  the  source,  you  ask:  How  re- 
liable is  the  evidence?  Are  the  conclusions  valid?  In  other  words,  What 
is  the  proof? 
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Proof  is  the  sufficient  reason  for  believing  in  the  truth  of  an  assertion. 
The  material  of  proof  is  evidence  and  reasoning.  Evidence  is  all  fact  and 
testimony  that  advances  belief  in  the  truth  or  falsity  of  an  assertion.  Rea- 
soning is  the  process  of  inference  through  which  a  conclusion  is  reached. 
If  the  assertion  is  not  stated  explicitly  by  the  writer  or  speaker,  you  should 
formulate  it  for  yourself  as  a  guide  in  asking,  Is  the  evidence  reliable?  Is 
the  reasoning  valid?  Such  a  statement,  like  your  own  theme  statement  in 
preparing  for  an  extemporaneous  speech,  will  be  a  generalization,  a  sum- 
mary. For  instance,  even  though  the  assertion  may  not  be  explicit,  the 
theme  statement  of  a  magazine  article  on  intercollegiate  athletics  might  be 
formulated  as:  "Football  players  are  entitled  to  regular  pay  for  playing 
football."  Until  you  perceive  and  formulate  explicitly  the  assertion  a 
writer  or  speaker  is  attempting  to  prove,  you  are  handicapped  in  evaluating 
his  evidence  and  reasoning. 

Tests  of  Evidence  from  Authority.  There  are  many  subjects  on  which 
you  probably  cannot  make  firsthand  observations:  freedom  of  speech  in 
Poland,  the  contents  of  patent  medicines,  the  life  of  tenant  farmers  in 
Mississippi.  Most  of  your  opinions  on  current  issues  are  necessarily  derived 
from  others  or  are  reached  through  reasoning  about  facts  vouched  for  by 
others.  How  can  you  tell  whom  to  believe?  Who  is  an  "authority1'? 
Many  speakers  and  writers  themselves  depend  on  other  authorities.  What 
tests  can  you  apply?   You  can  ask  the  following  questions: 

i .  Is  the  reference  to  authority  definite?  The  reference  to  the  source  of 
authority  should  be  definite.  Such  vague  phrases  as  the  following,  com- 
mon though  they  are,  are  worthless  as  proof: 

Statistics  gathered  with  great  care  show  — 
It  may  be  said  on  substantial  authority  — 
Many  prominent  men  agree  — 
Competent  authorities  say  — 
We  could  give  hundreds  of  cases  to  show  — 
Recent  writers  on  this  subject  declare  — 

Goldsmith's  Citizen  of  the  World  reports  a  story  heard  from  his  land- 
lady, who  had  it  from  one  neighbor,  who  had  it  from  another  neighbor,  who 
heard  it  "on  very  good  authority."  That  is  hearsay  evidence.  Its  value 
depends  not  only  on  the  credit  to  be  given  one  person,  but  also  on  the 
veracity  and  the  competency  of  other  persons. 

2.  Is  the  authority  capable  of  giving  expert  testimony?  The  value  of 
expert  testimony  depends  on  the  competence  of  the  expert  to  speak  on  the 
point  at  issue.  Assuming  that  he  is  honest  and  has  no  special  interest  in  the 
case,  his  testimony  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  his  mastery  of  the  subject. 

3.  Has  the  authority  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  know  the  facts?  Why 
do  we  give  special  weight  to  the  testimony  of  Robert  Oppenheimer  con- 
cerning physics  and  to  the  statements  of  Pearl  Buck  concerning  the  Chinese 
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people?  We  value  the  testimony  because  these  people  have  had  special 
opportunities  to  know  the  facts.  We  do  not  care  especially  what  Dr.  Oppen- 
heimer  thinks  about  the  Chinese  people  or  what  Mrs.  Buck  thinks  about 
physics. 

4.  Is  the  authority  prejudiced?  The  reason  we  distrust  prejudiced  au- 
thority is  grounded  in  human  nature.  A  prejudiced  man  sees  evidence  in  a 
distorted  way;  he  has  a  keen  eye  for  what  supports  his  own  interests  or 
opinions,  and  is  likely  to  overlook  the  rest.  Prejudice  narrows  the  vision, 
distorts  the  view,  colors  all  the  objects  of  sight,  and  interferes  with  the 
reasoning  process  itself. 

5.  Is  too  great  reliance  placed  on  one  authority?  To  rely  on  one  au- 
thority is  dangerous.  Moreover,  the  repeated  reference  to  one  man,  one 
book,  one  report,  or  any  other  single  source  of  evidence  does  not  indicate 
breadth  of  information.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  two  or  more  authori- 
ties usually  strengthens  the  argument. 

Often  you  will  find  contradictory  testimony.  You  then  apply  the  tests 
to  each.  You  may  then  have  to  seek  further  testimony,  from  other  authori- 
ties. Sometimes,  of  course,  you  can  only  suspend  judgment. 

Tests  of  Evidence  from  Statistics.  In  speaking  to  instruct,  explore,  or 
persuade,  your  evidence  will  often  be  statistical.  But  as  a  critical  thinker, 
you  will  not  perceive  an  "average"  or  a  table  of  figures  as  a  magic  signal 
for  intellectual  gulping.  You  will  realize  that  sometimes  neither  the  facts 
nor  their  relationships  are  what  they  appear  to  be.  You  will  apply  the 
following  tests  to  statistical  data  before  using  them  in  speech  or  accepting 
them  in  your  thinking: 

1 .  Precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  units  that  make  up  the  totals?  What  is 
a  soldier?  A  farmer?  A  student?  A  resident?  A  frozen  asset?  An  un- 
employed person?  An  illiterate  person?  An  arrest  for  drunkenness?  A 
professional  athlete?  A  church  member?  Without  exact  definitions  of  such 
units,  it  is  dangerous  to  use  statistics  about  them.  Often  the  total  is  not 
what  it  appears  to  be,  since  it  is  reached  by  an  unusual  or  even  unique 
definition  of  the  unit. 

What  is  a  crime  and  who  is  a  criminal?  Efforts  are  frequently  made  to 
measure  antisocial  conduct  by  the  records  of  arrests  or  numbers  of  prison- 
ers in  penal  institutions.  But  definitions  of  crime  vary  in  different  com- 
munities. By  strict  enforcement,  one  locality  may  record  many  arrests  for 
a  particular  offense,  while  another  locality,  because  of  indifference,  may 
show  few  cases.  We  cannot  compare  the  two  communities  by  the  use  of 
these  facts  because  they  do  not  record  the  same  facts. 

2.  To  what  extent  is  the  quantity  measured  by  the  statistics  an  index  of 
the  thing  about  which  we  need  knowledge?  Suppose  we  wish  to  measure 
the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  Shall  we  use,  as  an 
index,  cost  per  pupil,  or  average  salaries  of  teachers,  or  valuation  of  school 
property  per  capita,  or  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates,  or  proportion 
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of  illiteracy,  or  days  of  attendance  per  child  of  school  age?  Or,  shall  we 
use  all  these  indexes  and  various  others?  If  so,  what  is  their  relative  im- 
portance? These  are  typical  of  the  questions  that  constantly  arise  in  the 
use  of  statistics. 

If  we  assume,  without  proof,  that  the  atomic  bomb  stockpiles  are  indexes 
of  the  strength  of  nations;  that  the  numbers  of  students  at  a  football  game 
are  indexes  of  loyalty  to  college;  that  the  hourly  wage-rates  of  plumbers  are 
indexes  of  annual  incomes;  or  that  average  incomes  are  indexes  of  general 
welfare,  we  fall  into  the  fallacy  of  begging  the  question  —  which  is  assum- 
ing the  very  thing  that  must  be  proved. 

3.  Are  the  units  compared  really  comparable?  If  we  are  to  argue  soundly 
from  a  comparison  of  child  labor  under  different  laws,  we  must  employ 
statistics  that  deal  with  "child  labor"  in  one  meaning  and  only  one.  Other- 
wise, we  fall  into  the  fallacy  of  ambiguity. 

4.  Do  the  statistics  cover  a  sufficient  period  of  time?  We  must  be  sure 
that  the  period  covered  by  our  statistics  is  not  exceptional.  If  we  wish  to 
estimate  the  annual  cost  of  electric  lighting  or  the  annual  sales  of  bathing 
suits,  we  must  not  regard  the  winter  months  as  typical.  The  price  of  fur 
coats  in  August,  postal  receipts  for  December  22,  passenger  traffic  on  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  and  earnings  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  in  war- 
time are  obviously  exceptional.  Concerning  such  matters,  safe  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  only  from  statistics  covering  longer  periods.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  birth-rate  of  a  country  for  a  few  days,  taken  at  random,  is  a 
true  indication  of  the  annual  birth-rate.  The  reliability  of  a  conclusion 
based  on  the  statistics  of  a  brief  period  depends  on  the  degree  of  probability 
that  the  operating  causes  are  constant. 

5.  Do  the  statistics  cover  a  sufficient  number  of  cases?  At  one  time,  it 
was  reported  that  thirty-three  and  one  third  per  cent  of  the  women  students 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University  had  married  into  the  faculty.  This  seemed  a 
startling  fact  until  it  was  found  that  there  were  at  the  time  only  three 
women  students  in  the  University. 

6.  Is  the  kind  of  "average"  chosen  a  typical  measure  of  the  group?  In 
reports  to  the  layman  the  "average"  is  seldom  explained  nor  is  the  range 
of  samples  given.  Yet  to  the  statistician,  the  average  may  be  the  arithmetic 
mean  (the  sum  of  the  data  divided  by  the  number  of  items),  the  median, 
(the  figure  at  which  there  are  as  many  instances  above  as  below),  or  the 
mode  (the  figure  representing  the  largest  number  of  instances).  The  arith- 
metic mean  is  the  kind  of  average  most  frequently  used,  yet  it  may  be 
grossly  misleading.  For  example,  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  for  June  17, 
1957,  stated  that  according  to  the  United  States  Commerce  Department, 
"personal  income  in  the  United  States  reached  an  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
$340,500,000,000  during  May"  of  that  year;  the  reporter  added  that  "this 
figures  out  as  almost  $2000  a  year  for  each  of  the  country's  171,000,000  in- 
habitants." The  latter  statement,  based  upon  the  arithmetic  mean,  implies 
an  equal  distribution  of  the  total,  a  distribution  that  is  of  course  false  to  fact. 
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Because  drawings  of  people  and  objects  must  have  width  as  well  as  height, 
the  differences  often  look  much  larger  than  they  should.  The  life  span 
today  is  not  twice  as  great  as  it  was  in  1900,  though  the  picture  implies 
that  it  is. 


U.S. 

LIFE  SPAN 

INCREASES 


TODAY 


A  bar  graph  representing  the  same  data  as  in  the  figure  above  does  not 
suggest  the  same  distortion.  The  bars  are  the  same  width  regardless  of 
height;  the  human  figures  are  not. 
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While  not  as  dramatic  as  a  pictogram,  a  pie  graph  is  a  clear  way  to  illus- 
trate some  kinds  of  data  graphically.  It  is  an  excellent  way  to  represent 
percentages  of  a  total. 
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Again,  the  bar  graph  is  good  because  it  pictures  data  in  one  dimension 
only  —  height.  Is  this  one  as  good  as  the  pie  just  above,  or  better?  Which 
has  the  more  accurate  labeling?   Which  is  the  more  readable? 
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Using  the  three  kinds  of  average,  the  "average"  yearly  income  of  parents 
of  your  class  members  might  be  $32,800,  $5000,  or  $4000;  the  range  could 
be  from  $300,000  to  $1500.  Yet  if  the  most  commonly  publicized  kind  of 
average  were  used,  the  announcement  that  students  in  your  class  come  from 
homes  where  the  average  annual  income  is  $32,800  would  be  highly  mis- 
leading. 

7.  //  graphs  or  charts  are  used,  do  they  represent  the  figures  and  rela- 
tionships accurately?  Plain  bar  graphs  and  "pie"  graphs  present  the  evi- 
dence without  comment.  From  them  you  can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 
But  often  writers  or  speakers  look  upon  plain  charts  and  graphs  as  too 
dull;  they  dramatize  the  statistics  by  devising  more  striking  graphs  —  that 
nearly  always  distort  the  facts.  Study  the  illustrations  on  the  preceding 
pages.  Notice  the  differences  in  the  way  you  perceive  the  data  in  the  con- 
trasted presentations.   Be  wary  of  dramatized  statistics. 

Judge  the  soundness  of  other  people's  reasoning  by  the  same  tests  that 
you  learned  in  Chapter  3  to  apply  to  your  own.  The  critical  thinker  neither 
accepts  nor  rejects  an  assertion  without  examination. 

NON-LOGICAL   MATERIALS 

When  your  general  purpose  in  speaking  or  reading  is  to  stimulate  —  to 
create  experience  in  the  here  and  now  —  your  search  is  for  non-logical  ma- 
terials: descriptions,  narratives,  expositions  that  are  not  intended  primarily 
as  assertions  of  fact  or  as  proof  of  fact.  Such  materials  should  meet  this 
test:  Do  they  extend  or  create  experience  through  giving  new  understand- 
ing of  oneself  or  others,  new  insights  into  some  aspect  of  life,  new  aware- 
ness of  beauty,  a  rich  emotional  experience,  new  delight  of  some  kind? 
There  must  be  freshness  in  subject  matter  or  in  treatment  if  it  is  to  be 
worth  using  in  speaking  or  reading. 

RECORDING    MATERIALS 

When,  after  research,  analysis,  and  evaluation,  you  find  materials  that 
seem  useful,  you  will  want  to  record  them.  You  will  save  time  and  con- 
fusion if  you  take  notes  according  to  an  orderly  system. 

1 .  Use  cards  of  whatever  size  you  happen  to  like  and  find  convenient,  or 
use  a  looseleaf  notebook.  Cards  are  easier  to  assemble  and  handle  when 
you  begin  working  out  and  practicing  your  speech. 

2.  Head  each  card  with  a  title  or  caption  that  tells  you  briefly  what's  in 
the  note.   Deal  with  only  one  specific  topic  on  a  card. 

3.  Be  sure  to  record  the  exact  source  —  title,  author,  and  page  numbers. 

4.  In  quoting,  use  dots  to  indicate  omissions:  three  (...)  within  a  sen- 
tence, four  (....)  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  Use  brackets  ([  ])  to  enclose 
explanatory  words  of  your  own  within  a  quotation. 

5.  Be  sure  to  check  and  double-check  for  accuracy  before  you  leave  the 
source  of  any  quotation  or  figures.  And  be  sure  to  use  quotation  marks 
around  the  words  of  others. 
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If  you  were  gathering  material  for  a  speech  on  the  hidden  dangers  of 
using  statistics,  you  might  have  a  card  like  this: 


Biased  Samples 

"A  psychiatrist  reported  once  that  practically 
everybody  is  neurotic.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  such 
use  destroys  any  meaning  in  the  word  ♦neurotic,  *  take  a 
look  at  the  man's  sample.  That  is,  whom  has  the  psychia- 
trist been  observing?  It  turns  out  that  he  has  reached 
this  •  •  •  conclusion  from  studying  his  patients,  who 
are  a  long,  long  way  from  being  a  sample  of  the  popu- 
lation." 


Darrell  Huff,  How  to  Lie  with  Statistics. 
(N.Y.:  W.W.  Norton  Co. ,1954),  p.  19. 


It  is  often  helpful,  especially  in  discussion,  debate,  and  oral  reading,  to 
have  a  separate  card  file  of  information  about  the  authorities  or  authors 
from  whom  you  quote  or  read.  Such  a  card  might  look  like  this: 


J&asn^^Jiusttf/'j    C#sL^ 


Drz^A^  ^  JU-^A^  ^my  ^^£Z^u2^^ 
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Often,  as  in  the  above  biographical  notation,  you  will  condense  the  ma- 
terial instead  of  copying  verbatim.  Be  sure  your  condensation  does  not 
distort  the  material. 

In  copying  materials  for  oral  reading,  scrupulous  care  is  necessary. 
Poetry  is  especially  hard  to  copy,  and  yet  a  single  change  in  a  word,  in  a 
punctuation  mark,  or  even  in  the  spacing  and  indentation  of  a  line  can 
often  change  the  meaning. 

INTEGRATING   MATERIALS 

Materials  from  direct  observation  and  experience  or  from  listening  and 
reading  are  worthless  if  they  remain  just  infonnation  about.  Through  rea- 
soning and  imagination  you  transform  them  into  knowledge  of.  Through 
synthesis  and  interpretation  you  create  a  new  pattern  or  structure.  But  you 
cannot  finish  this  new  structure  until  after  you  have  analyzed  the  speech 
situation,  for  you  must  adapt  the  pattern  to  the  situation.  Analysis  and 
adaptation  will  be  the  concern  of  the  following  two  chapters. 

SUGGESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS 

A.    FOR    INDIVIDUAL   THINKING   AND    CLASS    DISCUSSION 

i.  Read  each  of  the  following.  What  are  its  implications  for  finding,  analyz- 
ing, and  evaluating  materials  for  speech?  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
ideas  and  opinions  advanced?    Why? 

It  would  seem  that  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  the  conclusions  and  prob- 
lem solutions  that  we  come  to  in  the  most  basic  areas  of  life  seem  to  be  of  this 
sort,  in  which,  while  we  think,  we  look  out  of  the  corner  of  our  eyes  to  see 
what  conclusion  the  other  people  are  coming  to  so  that  we  can  also  come  to 
it.  Obviously  such  conclusions  are  not  thoughts  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  i.e.,  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  problem,  but  rather  stereotyped 
conclusions  picked  up  whole  from  other  people  whom  we  trust  more  than 
ourselves. 

.  .  .  Education  makes  little  effort  to  teach  the  individual  to  examine  reality 
directly  and  freshly.  Rather  it  gives  him  a  complete  set  of  prefabricated 
spectacles  with  which  to  look  at  the  world  in  every  aspect.  .  .  ,1 

A.  H.  Maslow 

My  own  criticism  of  our  traditional  educational  methods  is  that  they  are 
far  too  much  occupied  with  intellectual  analysis,  and  with  the  acquirement  of 
formularized  information.  What  I  mean  is,  that  we  neglect  to  strengthen 
habits  of  concrete  appreciation  of  the  individual  facts  in  their  full  interplay  of 
emergent  values,  and  that  we  merely  emphasize  abstract  formulations  which 
ignore  this  aspect  of  the  interplay  of  diverse  values. 

1  A.  H.  Maslow,  Motivation   and  Personality.    Copyright,    1954,   by  Harper  and 
Brothers,  p.  284. 
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At  present  our  education  combines  a  thorough  study  of  a  few  abstrac- 
tions, with  a  slighter  study  of  a  large  number  of  abstractions.  We  are  too 
exclusively  bookish  in  our  scholastic  routine.2 

Alfred  North  Whitehead 

.  .  .  To  seek  truth  is  always  to  run  the  risk  of  discovering  what  one  would 
hate  to  see.  It  requires  the  kind  of  relationship  to  one's  self,  and  that  con- 
fidence in  ultimate  values,  that  one  can  dare  to  risk  the  possibility  of  being 
uprooted  from  the  beliefs  and  day-to-day  values  by  which  one  has  lived.3 

Rollo  May 

Reading  is  nothing  more  than  a  substitute  for  thoughts  of  one's  own.  It 
means  putting  the  mind  into  leading-strings.  The  multitude  of  books  serves 
only  to  show  how  many  false  paths  there  are,  and  how  widely  astray  a  man 
may  wander  if  he  follows  any  of  them.  But  he  who  is  guided  by  his  genius, 
he  who  thinks  for  himself,  who  thinks  spontaneously  and  exactly,  possesses 
the  only  compass  by  which  he  can  steer  aright.  A  man  should  read  only  when 
his  own  thoughts  stagnate  at  their  source,  which  will  happen  often  enough 
even  with  the  best  of  minds.  On  the  other  hand,  to  take  up  a  book  for  the 
purpose  of  scaring  away  one's  own  original  thoughts  is  sin  against  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  is  like  running  away  from  Nature  to  look  at  a  museum  of  dried 
plants  or  gaze  at  a  landscape  in  copper-plate.4 

Arthur  Schopenhauer 

2.  Find  articles  on  the  same  controversial  subject  in  at  least  two  periodicals 
devoted  to  current  affairs;  for  example,  in  The  New  Republic  and  U.  S.  News 
and  World  Report.  Study  them  carefully  to  discover  the  opposing  arguments 
and  the  evidence  presented  in  support  of  them.  Evaluate  both  evidence  and 
reasoning.   Which  presents  the  stronger  case? 

3.  Read  several  news  stories  relating  the  same  event.  Study  them  for  differ- 
ences in  selection  of  details,  differences  in  the  perception  of  the  writers.  Asso- 
ciated Press,  United  Press,  and  International  News  Service  stories  are  carried  in 
many  newspapers,  so  be  sure  to  look  at  the  date  line  and  by-line,  if  any.  The 
New  York  Times,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
have  their  own  news  services.  Study  the  headlines  to  discover  whether  or  not 
they  oversimplify  the  stories  that  follow. 

4.  Evaluate  the  following  persons  as  authorities  on  the  various  subjects  listed 
after  their  names: 

Albert  Einstein:  (1)  the  fourth  dimension;  (2)  the  national  debt;  (3)  psycho- 
somatic illness;  (4)  freedom  of  speech. 

Henry  Ford  I:  (1)  the  importance  of  studying  history;  (2)  assembly-line 
manufacturing;  (3)  peace;  (4)  elementary  school-teaching  methods. 

Harold  Stassen:  (1)  effects  of  atomic  fall-out;  (2)  diplomacy  in  dealing  with 
foreign  nations;  (3)  non-objective  painting;  (4)  the  contention  that  present- 
day  college  students  are  conformists, 

2  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Modes  of  Thought.  Copyright,  1938,  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  pp.  284,  285. 

3  Rollo  May,  Man's  Search  for  Himself.  Copyright,  1953,  by  W.  W.  Norton  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  p.  250. 

4  The  Art  of  Literature. 
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Eleanor  Roosevelt:  (i)  the  United  Nations;  (2)  the  future  of  poetry;  (3)  the 
needs  of  the  public  schools;  (4)  what  people  in  other  countries  think  of 
Americans. 

Carl  Sandburg:  (1)  the  problems  of  California  fruit  growers;  (2)  the  life  of 
Lincoln;  (3)  how  to  reduce  costs  of  medical  care;  (4)  American  folk  ballads. 

Axel  Johnson,  a  hardware  merchant  in  Rolling  Prairie,  Minnesota:  (1)  what 
wheat  farmers  think  of  the  present  administration;  (2)  the  Bible  as  literature; 
(3)  the  college  curriculum;  (4)  racial  segregation. 

5.  What  inferences  can  you  logically  draw  from  each  of  the  following  sets 
of  data? 

a.  Deaths  from  1775  to  1955,  or  180  years,  in  all  our  eight  wars  — Revolu- 
tionary War,  War  of  18 12,  Mexican  War,  Civil  War,  Spanish  War,  two 
World  Wars  and  Korean  War  — were  1,130,393. 

Automobile  deaths  from  1900  to  1955  —  the  55  years  we  have  had  motor 
cars  — were  1,149,414. 

b.  In  today's  survey,  Institute  interviewers  asked  two  questions  of  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  adults,  scientifically  selected  from  all  walks  of  life  to  pro- 
vide an  accurate  cross-section  of  U.  S.  opinion. 

The  first: 

"To  increase  goodwill  and  our  understanding  of  world  problems,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  all  U.  S.  school  teachers  who  so  desire  be  sent  at  govern- 
ment expense  to  various  countries  during  their  Summer  vacations  to  study  and 
write  about  these  nations.  Does  this  sound  like  a  good  idea  or  a  poor  one?" 

Send  U.  S.  Teachers  Abroad  to  Study? 

Good  idea  58% 

Poor  idea 33 

No  opinion 9 

The  division  of  opinion  on  the  question  is  quite  similar  among  the  various 
major  groups  in  the  population,  including  education  levels.  The  most  striking 
difference  occurs  in  the  vote  by  age  groups,  with  young  people  considerably 
more  in  favor  of  the  idea  than  older  people,  as  follows: 

21-29     3°~49     5°  Yrs. 
Yrs.        Yrs.     &  Over 

Good  idea  68%         61%         51% 

Poor  idea 27  31  37 

No  opinion  5  8  12 

Interviewers  next  asked: 

"It  has  also  been  suggested  that  teachers  of  other  nations  be  invited  to  visit 
the  United  States,  at  our  expense,  in  order  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  this 
country.  Does  this  sound  like  a  good  idea  or  a  poor  one? 

Invite  Foreign  Teachers  to  Study  in  U.  S..? 

Good  idea 47% 

Poor  idea 44 

No  opinion  9 
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On  this  question,  differences  by  both  education  levels  and  age  groups  are 
more  pronounced,  as  the  following  table  shows: 

By  Education 

Col-  High  Grade 

lege  Sch'l       Sch'l 

Good  idea  57%  50%         38% 

Poor  idea 39  42  51 

No  opinion  4  8  11 

By  Age  Groups 

21-29  3°~49  50  Yrs. 

Yrs.        Yrs.  &  Over 

Good  idea  58%         52%         38% 

Poor  idea  .......        35  41  52 

No  opinion  7  7  10  5 

c.  U.  S.  Women  Outlive  Men,  Survey  Shows 

united  nations,  n.  y.,  March  11  —  (ins)  —The  hardy  American  man  has  a 
right  to  complain  that  "it's  a  woman's  world."  His  fragile  wife  probably  will 
outlive  him  by  more  than  six  years. 

A  U.  N.  survey  showed  today  that  in  most  countries  of  the  world  the  man 
and  not  the  woman  should  be  characterized  as  the  "weaker  sex"  —  at  least  as 
far  as  life  expectancy  is  concerned. 

It  said  that  in  all  61  countries  covered  by  the  survey  only  the  male  baby  in 
Ceylon,  India,  and  among  the  Asian  population  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
has  any  hope  of  outliving  a  girl  born  at  the  same  time. 

However,  it  is  in  the  United  States  that  women  really  prove  to  the  men 
that  they  can  outlast  them  any  old  day.  For  it  is  the  U.  S.  which  has  the 
greatest  discrepancy  between  life  expectancy  for  men  and  women. 

The  American  woman,  the  report  declared,  can  expect  to  live  6.1  years 
longer  than  her  male  counterpart. 

The  survey  also  found  that  while  the  U.  S.  ranked  second  in  the  world  for 
female  life  expectancy  at  birth,  it  ranked  only  eighth  for  male  life  expectancy. 

The  average  American  woman  can  expect  to  live  to  the  ripe  old  age  of 
72.7  years  of  age  but  her  husband  is  given  only  66.6  years/ 


6 


B.    FOR   EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING 

i.  The  I-went-and-looked  speech 

Choose  a  subject  you  can  investigate  through  personal  observation  or  through 
talking  directly  with  the  people  it  concerns.  Follow  carefully  the  suggestions 
made  for  observing  and  interviewing  and  for  evaluating  whatever  evidence  you 

5  The  Gallup  Poll,  by  George  Gallup.  Copyright,  1956,  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion. 

6  The  Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  March  12,  1956.  By  permission  of  the  International 
News  Service. 
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uncover.   Make  a  speech  describing  your  experiences  and  setting  out  the  con- 
clusions you  have  drawn  from  them. 

2.  The  I-took-it-for-gr anted  speech 

Think  about  the  beliefs  you  hold.  Which  of  them  are  assumptions  you  have 
never  tested?  That  fat  people  are  always  jolly?  That  men  have  stronger  consti- 
tutions than  women?  That  drivers  past  sixty  have  more  accidents  than  college- 
age  drivers?  That  the  United  States  has  fewer  illiterates  than  any  other  nation? 
That  most  mental  illness  is  hereditary?  That  women  are  less  stable  emotionally 
than  men?  Choose  one  of  your  assumptions  and,  no  matter  how  attached  you 
are  to  it  or  how  long  you've  lived  with  it,  subject  it  to  rigorous  examination 
through  research.   Report  your  investigation  and  its  outcome  in  a  speech. 


C.    FOR   DISCUSSION 

A  symposium,  you  remember,  is  a  type  of  public  discussion  in  which  several 
speakers  present  extemporaneous  speeches  on  different  aspects  of  the  same  prob- 
lem. A  moderator  introduces  the  subject  and  the  speakers,  and  presides  over  the 
open  forum  that  usually  follows.   Here  are  two  suggestions  for  symposiums. 

i .  A  series  of  symposiums  on  the  same  general  problem 

All  the  members  of  a  class  cooperate  in  investigating  a  general  problem  and 
share  the  information  they  find.  The  first  step  is  to  choose  the  problem  to  be 
explored  and  to  formulate  it.  This  should  be  done  through  class  discussion,  but 
if  a  consensus  can't  be  reached  in  the  time  available,  a  vote  may  be  taken. 

The  second  step  is  to  divide  the  general  problem  into  major  sub-problems. 
The  nature  of  the  problem  chosen  will  suggest  logical  divisions.  For  example, 
the  problem  "What  have  been  the  major  contributions  of  non- white  citizens  to 
American  culture?"  suggests  a  division  according  to  the  various  aspects  of  cul- 
ture: language,  customs,  the  arts,  science,  religion,  etc.  The  sub-problems  are 
formulated  and  provide  the  subjects  for  the  various  symposiums.  The  class  is 
divided  accordingly  —  ideally  through  free  choice,  but  compromises  may  be  nec- 
essary. Each  group  then  meets  to  divide  the  specific  problem  chosen  for  its 
symposium.  For  instance,  the  sub-problem  "What  have  non-white  Americans 
contributed  to  the  arts?"  could  be  divided  into  music,  literature,  painting,  the 
plastic  arts,  etc.  The  symposiums  are  scheduled  for  consecutive  class  meetings. 
If  possible,  an  open  forum  should  follow  each  symposium.  (For  further  sugges- 
tions for  procedures  and  for  the  duties  of  the  moderator,  turn  to  Chapter  17.) 

2.  A  series  of  symposiums  on  different  problems 

Instead  of  choosing  a  single  general  problem,  three  to  five  problems  may  be 
chosen,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  class.  Follow  the  same  procedures  as 
above  in  organization  and  presentation. 

So?ne  problems  for  cooperative  investigation: 

How  serious  is  the  mental  health  problem  in  the  United  States? 
What  are  the  basic  tenets  of  the  major  world  religions? 
What  has  the  United  Nations  accomplished? 
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What  has  been  accomplished  in  the  fight  against  cancer? 

What  are  the  status  and  probable  future  of  educational  television? 

What  solutions  have  been  advanced  to  the  problems  of  leisure  time  in  an  age 

of  automation? 
How  serious  is  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency?    What  is  being  done 

about  it? 
What  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  highway  safety? 


D.  FOR    ORAL   READING 

Choose  a  selection  that  you  yourself  enjoy  and  that  is  appropriate  for  oral 
reading.  Follow  the  suggestions  offered  in  Chapter  12  in  investigating  the  life 
and  work  of  the  author  and  whatever  criticism  has  been  written  of  his  writings. 
From  the  information  you  acquire,  select  interesting  anecdotes,  descriptions,  and 
critical  opinions,  and  use  them  to  prepare  an  extemporaneous  introduction  to 
your  reading  of  the  selection. 

E.  FOR    PRIVATE   READING 

Adler,  Mortimer  J.,  How  to  Read  a  Book.  New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc., 

1940. 
Huff,  Darrell,  How  to  Lie  with  Statistics.    New  York:   W.  W.  Norton  and 

Company,  Inc.,  1954. 
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it  has  always  been  recognized  that  when  a  speaker  wishes  to  persuade 
he  must  analyze  the  speech  situation  and  adapt  his  speech  to  it.  Aristotle 
devoted  more  than  a  third  of  his  Art  of  Rhetoric  to  a  study  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  rhetoricians  ever  since  have  taught  that  a  speaker  who  would 
persuade  others  to  believe  and  to  act  must  understand  how  they  feel,  what 
they  want,  what  they  need.  He  must  begin  where  his  listeners  are. 

But  modern  research  has  shown  that  this  is  true  no  matter  what  the 
speaker's  rhetorical  purpose.  In  a  wider  sense,  all  effective  speaking  is 
persuasive,  for  it  changes,  in  some  degree  and  manner,  the  listener's  per- 
ception of  reality.  It  thus,  in  some  measure,  affects  his  belief  and  behavior, 
since  what  he  believes,  says,  and  does  is  always  in  response  to  his  percep- 
tion of  reality.  A  speech  to  instruct  that  gives  no  information,  that  doesn't 
alter  the  listener's  frame  of  reference,  is  a  waste  of  time;  a  speech  or  discus- 
sion to  explore  a  problem  unrelated  to  a  group's  own  interests  is,  at  best, 
an  academic  exercise;  a  speech  or  an  oral  reading  that  brings  no  fresh 
experience  to  an  audience  is  not  stimulating. 

Any  speaking  or  reading  that  leaves  out  the  listener  accomplishes  no 
worthwhile  end  for  anybody.  In  this  larger  sense,  then,  all  effective  speech 
is  persuasive,  and  we  can  define  persuasion  as  the  art  of  speaking  in  which 
the  speaker  adapts  himself  and  his  speech  to  his  listeners  and  to  the  speech 
situation. 
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Meaning  depends  upon 
the  response  of  the 
listener  as  well  as  the  in- 
tention of  the  speaker. 


Persuasion  is  practiced  by  hucksters  and  demagogues,  who  use  their  skill 
to  manipulate  and  exploit  human  weaknesses.  We  should  not  scorn  the  art 
for  that  reason;  rather,  the  responsible  speaker  should  master  it  for  him- 
self. If  he  is  to  take  any  part  in  making  his  society  more  nearly  what  he 
would  like  it  to  be,  he  must  come  to  see  people  —  including  himself  —  as 
they  are:  non-rational,  even  irrational,  as  well  as  rational;  unimaginative 
as  well  as  imaginative;  sometimes  blind  and  stupid,  sometimes  perceptive 
and  wise;  living  in  the  physical  world,  the  biological  world,  and  the  hu- 
man world  of  symbols  simultaneously;  at  once  animals  and  "a  little  lower 
than  the  angels." 

The  greatest  artists  in  persuasion  have  been  those  who  have  understood 
people  because  they  loved  them.  No  techniques  can,  in  the  long  run,  sub- 
stitute for  a  genuine  concern  and  respect  for  other  people.  But  concern 
and  respect  come  only  with  the  growth  of  the  whole  person,  with  the  ful- 
filling of  his  potentialities  in  relating  himself  to  others  productively.  It  is 
on  that  premise  —  and  on  it  alone  —  that  this  chapter  and  the  next  offer 
some  of  the  techniques  of  analyzing  speech  situations  and  adapting  oneself 
and  one's  speech  to  them. 

Any  speaker,  in  private  or  public,  who  doesn't  bother  to  see  what  things 
look  like  from  the  other  person's  point  of  view  is  not  only  arrogant  and 
self-centered  but  inept.  As  Gordon  Allport  has  said,  "the  basic  principle 
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of  the  science  of  human  relations  is  that  in  order  to  deal  effectively  with 
any  other  mortal,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  how  he  feels."  Analyzing  the 
speech  situation  and  adapting  oneself  to  it  is,  in  reality,  practicing  the 
Golden  Rule. 

WHAT    ANALYSIS    INVOLVES 

If  a  speaker  is  to  develop  his  speech  with  maximum  persuasiveness,  he 
must  take  due  account  of  some  of  the  following  "musts": 
i.  He  must  learn  to  think  objectively. 

2.  He  must  understand  habit,  emotion,  values,  attitudes,  and  all  other 
non-logical  factors  that  influence  human  behavior. 

3.  He  must  adapt  himself  to  the  various  mental  attitudes  of  audiences. 

4.  He  must  acquire  skill  in  formulating  responses  for  various  mental 
attitudes. 

5.  He  must  know  the  various  kinds  of  belief-making  materials  at  his 
disposal,  those  that  are  not  logical  as  well  as  those  that  are  logical. 

6.  He  must  acquire  skill  in  understanding  and  adapting  to  motives  and 
desires. 

7.  He  must  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  suggestion. 

8.  He  must  understand  the  principles  that  govern  attention  and  develop 
skill  in  controlling  attention. 

9.  He  must  understand  the  special  problems  that  arise  when  men  act  as 
a  crowd. 

10.  He  must  understand  the  pseudo-reasoning  processes  through  which 
men  go  in  order  to  justify  decisions  which  they  have  made  irrationally. 

In  short,  a  speaker  must  know  much  about  the  normal  and  the  abnormal 
conduct  of  men,  when  they  are  alone  and  when  they  are  in  groups;  he  must 
be  aware  of  the  forces  that  account  for  their  conduct;  and  he  must  develop 
skill  in  guiding  and  directing  those  forces. 

THE  SUBJECTIVE  ATTITUDE    VERSUS 
THE   OBJECTIVE 

Many  speakers  ignore  the  audience,  its  interests  and  attitudes,  and  the 
terms  in  which  it  thinks;  they  select  materials  that  are  significant  to  them- 
selves. They  assume  that  what  is  most  moving  to  them  will  also  be  mov- 
ing to  the  audience.  In  short,  they  are  subjective  in  their  attitude. 

An  effective  speaker  is  objective.  He  thinks  in  terms  of  the  audience; 
he  studies  the  audience  both  as  he  prepares  and  as  he  speaks;  he  tries  to 
understand  its  point  of  view,  biases,  prejudices  and  predispositions,  its  tend- 
encies, basic  needs,  sense  of  values,  habitual  modes  of  thinking,  crowd 
characteristics,  range  of  information,  social  background,  and  environment; 
in  short,  everything  that  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  task  before  him  of 
achieving  the  desired  end.  If  the  speaker's  attitude  is  objective,  he  is  likely 
to  be  a  persuasive  speaker.  This  is  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  speech. 
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Concrete  Examples.  Two  Congressmen  are  sent  to  Kansas  to  win  votes 
for  the  Administration  in  the  next  election.  The  first,  a  subjective  speaker, 
expounds  the  arguments  that  seem  most  important  to  him.  He  tells  the 
middle  western  farmers  of  the  President's  achievements  in  improving  our 
European  relations;  in  favoring  the  United  Nations;  in  aiding  the  steel 
industry;  in  averting  strikes  in  the  coal  fields.  His  address  is  marked  by  for- 
mality, remoteness,  erudition,  elegance,  and  polysyllabic  words.  The  Na- 
tional Committee  that  sent  that  man  to  the  Middle  West  will  not  make  that 
mistake  again. 

The  second  Congressman,  who  has  studied  that  Kansas  audience,  extols 
the  achievements  of  the  President  in  keeping  out  foreign  wheat;  in  meeting 
the  competition  of  cattle  raisers  in  South  America;  in  helping  to  finance 
farm  subsidies;  in  sustaining  food  prices;  in  aiding  cooperative  marketing; 
in  advocating  inland  waterways  that  would  enable  farmers  to  transport 
their  produce  at  lower  cost.  His  diction  is  simple,  vivid,  concrete;  his  man- 
ner is  informal;  his  illustrations  are  homely,  blunt,  humorous.  His  refer- 
ences show  that  he  knows  Kansas  and  appreciates  the  rugged  virtues  of  its 
people.  The  National  Committee  will  be  urged  to  send  that  man  to  Kansas 
again. 

Two  Fallacies  of  Subjectivity.  Two  fallacies  are  common  in  the 
thinking  of  speakers  who  are  subjective  about  the  speech  situation.  The 
first  is  the  fallacy  of  composition,1  the  assumption  that  if  each  member  of 
an  audience  or  organized  group  has  a  certain  characteristic,  then  the  group 
as  a  whole  will  have  it.  By  composition  one  would  assume  that  four  ex- 
cellent singers  will  necessarily  make  a  good  quartet,  or  that  a  dozen  skill- 
ful writers  working  together  would  compose  a  novel  with  the  distinction 
each  writer  has  achieved  alone. 

Actually,  people  in  groups  don't  think  and  act  the  way  they  do  as  indi- 
viduals. Because  they  interact,  they  combine,  like  chemicals,  to  produce 
something  different.  Of  course  the  nature  of  the  group  depends  upon  the 
individuals  in  it;  but  it  also  depends  on  the  way  they  happen  to  affect  each 
other.  Knowing  the  individuals  does  not  guarantee  understanding  of  the 
group  they  combine  to  form. 

The  second  fallacy,  division,  is  the  reverse  of  composition.  It  is  the 
assumption  that  what  is  true  of  an  audience  or  group  as  a  whole  is  neces- 
sarily true  of  each  individual  in  it.  A  person  may  live  in  a  democratic 
nation  and  yet  not  be  democratic  himself;  an  individual  may  attend  a  col- 
lege that  stresses  intellectual  achievement  and  yet  not  himself  be  intellec- 
tual; a  man  may  belong  to  the  American  Legion  or  a  woman  to  the  D.A.R. 
and  not,  as  an  individual,  believe  in  teachers'  loyalty  oaths  or  that  UNESCO 
is  "subversive." 


1  This  classification  of  fallacies  follows  that  of  Winston  W.  Litde,  H.  Harold  Wilson, 
and  W.  Edgar  Moore,  Applied  Logic.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1955,  pp.  7,  8. 
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A  speaker  necessarily  addresses  his  audience  as  a  whole,  but  he  is  bound 
to  meet  with  disillusionment  if  he  permits  his  thinking  to  fall  into  either 
of  these  fallacies. 

The  objective  attitude  is  the  essence  of  persuasive  speaking.  The  speaker 
or  oral  reader  who  looks  only  inward,  who  can  see  his  subject  or  his  selec- 
tion only  from  his  own  point  of  view,  is  unlikely  to  achieve  either  real  com- 
munication or  his  basic  purpose  of  relating  himself  to  his  audience  toward 
the  achievement  of  some  productive  end.  To  think  of  others  is  an  ethical 
ideal;  it  is  also  a  practical  condition  of  effective  speaking. 

EXTRINSIC    FACTORS    IN    THE    SITUATION  \ 

The  speech  situation  actually  includes  only  human  beings:  the  speaker 
and  his  audience.  But  certain  external  circumstances  always  affect  an  audi- 
ence, and  hence  their  response  to  the  speaker  and  his  speech.  He  must 
therefore  analyze  and  evaluate  these  carefully. 

These  external  factors  are  the  occasion,  the  place  of  meeting,  the  time, 
the  physical  surroundings  and  furnishings,  the  number  of  speakers  on  the 
program,  the  time  limit,  and  even  factors  that  may  be  distant  in  time  and 
place.  Insofar  as  possible,  the  speaker  should  consider  everything  that  may 
affect  his  listeners  —  from  hard  seats  to  an  international  crisis.  But  since 
that  is  sometimes  impossible,  and  since  changes  occur  that  cannot  be  fore- 
seen, the  good  speaker  is  flexible  in  adaptation. 

It  is  because  flexibility  is  so  important  that  you  have  been  urged  to  pre- 
pare and  deliver  your  speeches  extemporaneously.  If  you  have  done  so  in 
your  classroom  speaking,  you  have  developed  not  only  confidence  but 
the  resourcefulness,  the  ability  to  think  quickly,  that  is  the  essence  of 
flexibility.  This  will  be  even  more  important  to  you  outside  the  classroom, 
for  in  actual  speech  situations,  there  is  frequent  need  for  adaptations  which 
the  speaker  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen.  He  may  have  to  adapt  him- 
self, on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  the  chairman's  introduction  and  to 
preceding  speeches.  He  may  find,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  be  prepared, 
that  the  attitude  of  his  audience  is  not  what  he  expected.  Worse  still,  he  is 
more  than  likely  to  find,  if  he  has  sense  and  mercy,  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  cut  his  speech  to  half  its  length.  The  meeting  may  have  started  late;  the 
Chairman  may  have  thought  he  was  the  speaker;  the  preceding  speakers 
may  have  talked  too  long;  the  Committee  may  have  decided  at  the  last  mo- 
ment to  invite  the  Mayor  "to  extend  his  greetings"  and  a  distinguished 
visitor  who  just  arrived  in  town  "to  say  a  few  words";  and  since  none  of  the 
"ringers"  on  the  program  was  prepared  for  the  occasion,  each  may  have 
taken  a  long  time  feeling  around  for  a  speech  that  wasn't  there.  What  a 
dilemma!  The  man  with  his  written  or  memorized  speech  is  no  more 
adaptable  than  a  phonograph  record.  He  has  to  ruin  the  speech  by  scrapping 
huge  chunks  of  what  should  be  the  coherent  whole,  or  weary  the  already 
tired  audience  with  too  much  talking. 
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In  any  event  an  effective  speaker  watches  the  faces  of  his  audience,  feels 
the  psychological  currents,  notices  the  ebb  and  flow  of  attention,  and 
adapts  his  speech  to  changing  situations.  But  what  can  a  speaker  do  with  a 
canned  speech?  He  dare  not  depart  from  it  to  meet  emergencies,  for  he 
may  find  difficulty  in  picking  it  up  where  he  left  it;  and  if  he  does  pick  it 
up,  the  contrast  between  the  fluent  part  and  the  improvised  part  may  be 
painful.  In  short,  only  the  extemporaneous  method  adequately  provides 
for  adaptation. 

JROUP    INFLUENCES 

Although  the  able  person,  with  a  healthy  and  accurate  concept  of  himself, 
is  basically  the  same  person  whether  he  is  alone,  in  a  small  group,  or  in  a 
large  group,  his  external  behavior  and  his  attitudes  vary  considerably. 
Sensitivity  to  the  responses  and  behavior  of  others  varies  according  to 
character,  temperament,  intelligence,  and  other  traits.  But  it  operates  to 
some  extent  in  everyone.  The  able  speaker  must  be  aware  of  group  in- 
fluences and  take  them  into  account. 

The  effects  upon  the  individual  listener  of  being  in  a  group  depend  some- 
what upon  (i)  the  stability  and  cohesion  of  the  group;  (2)  the  size  of  the 
audience;  and  (3)  whether  or  not  he  is  in  the  group  by  his  own  choice. 

Organized  Groups.  An  organized  group  reacts  differently  from  a 
heterogeneous  audience.  Whether  or  not  there  are  deliberate  pressures  for 
conformity,  there  will  be  considerable  uniformity  of  attitude,  taste,  and 
behavior.  Although  John  Jones  is  basically  one  person,  his  behavior  and 
his  public  attitudes  are  likely  to  conform  to  those  of  his  groups  —  church, 
civic  club,  political  party,  etc.  —  when  he  is  with  them. 

The  nature  and  purpose  of  an  organized  group  will  affect  a  speaker's 
choice  among  the  subjects  on  which  he  is  competent  to  speak,  and  even 
more  the  way  he  develops  his  subject.  Even  in  speeches  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, he  wouldn't  use  the  same  examples  and  illustrations  for  a  woman's 
club  and  a  Rotary  Club. 

Most  discussion  in  an  organized  group  is  to  determine  group  policies. 
The  values  and  aims  of  the  group  often  provide  ready-made  criteria  by 
which  to  judge  proposed  solutions  to  problems.  The  opportunity  to  ex- 
press divergent  opinion  varies  widely  from  group  to  group. 

Members  of  a  group  share  common  loyalties,  purposes,  and  standards. 
They  are  easily  welded  into  a  psychological  audience  by  a  persuasive 
speaker.  By  arresting  attention,  bringing  it  to  a  peak,  and  holding  it  sharply 
focused  on  his  idea,  he  induces  his  hearers  to  share  the  same  emotion:  to 
cheer  together,  applaud  together,  sing  together  —  to  act  as  a  psychological 
unit  rather  than  as  separate  individuals.  A  responsible  speaker  will  not  seek 
thus  to  destroy  individuality,  even  temporarily,  'when  facts  or  values  are  in 
question;  but  the  emotional  power  thus  created  is  essential  to  the  action  and 
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Understanding  the  situation  and  adapting  one's  speech  to  it  is  essential  to 
effective  communication. 
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solidarity  of  groups  —  religious  and  political,  for  example  —  that  are  already 
united  in  basic  assumptions  and  beliefs. 

An  extraordinarily  skillful  speaker  can  weld  even  a  large  heterogeneous 
crowd  into  a  psychological  audience.  Billy  Graham,  the  evangelist,  is 
perhaps  the  best  modern  example  of  this  skill.  But  a  speaker  who  wields 
such  power  assumes  a  heavy  responsibility,  for  when  individuals  yield  con- 
trol of  their  minds  and  emotions  to  another  it  is  a  short  step  from  a  psy- 
chological audience  to  a  blind  mob. 

Size  of  Audience,  The  size  of  an  audience  is  also  important,  not  only  in 
adapting  delivery  but  in  planning  a  speech  or  choosing  a  selection  to  read. 
The  most  independent  individual  is  affected  somewhat  by  others;  if  in  no 
other  way,  his  attention  is  constantly  distracted  by  their  movements,  their 
mere  presence.  He  cannot  concentrate  upon  a  closely  reasoned  argument 
or  an  obscure  literary  passage  as  well  as  when  alone  or  in  a  small  group; 
even  if  he  is  a  specialist  at  a  large  gathering  of  specialists,  he  cannot  com- 
prehend technical  information  so  easily. 

A  speaker  who  is  simultaneously  addressing  a  large  "live"  audience  and, 
by  television  and  radio,  individuals  and  small  groups,  must  always  decide 
which  situation  he  will  adapt  to.  It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  adapt 
well  to  both  at  once. 

In  addressing  a  small  audience,  you  may  have  any  one  of  the  four  gen- 
eral purposes  in  mind.  But  if  you  speak  to  a  very  large  audience,  you  will 
find  it  very  difficult  to  instruct,  and  if  your  purpose  is  to  persuade  you  will 
need  to  appeal  to  non-logical  factors  more  than  to  logical  ones.  Whatever 
your  general  purpose,  your  methods  of  development  will  vary  with  the 
size  of  the  audience. 

Captive  Audiences.  You  must  also  consider  whether  you  have  listeners 
by  their  own  choice.  Compare  your  own  attitude  in  a  required  course  and 
in  one  you  chose  to  take.  The  mere  fact  of  having  no  choice  sets  up  an 
obstacle.  Through  self-analysis  you  as  a  student  may  remove  that  ob- 
stacle, but  as  a  speaker  you  can't  assume  that  others  will  do  so.  Even  more 
than  when  your  listeners  have  come  to  hear  you  of  their  own  free  will,  you 
must  identify  yourself  with  them  —  with  their  interests,  their  needs,  their 
attitudes.  You  must  use  more  thought  and  skill  in  arresting  and  holding 
attention,  in  leading  vour  captive  audience  to  share  actively  in  the  com- 
municative process.  There  is  perhaps  no  greater  test  of  a  speaker's  skill  — 
or  of  his  ability  to  expand  his  own  frame  of  reference  to  include  that  of 
others. 


CULTURAL    FACTORS 

Although  no  person  begins  life  as  a  blank  page  upon  which  his  culture 
inscribes  his  personality  or  the  story  of  his  life,  everyone  is  in  many  ways 
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affected  by  his  culture.  It  conditions  him  to  respond  almost  automatically 
to  certain  stimuli,  some  of  which  are  social,  economic,  cultural,  and  re- 
gional. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  speaker  who  today  is  addressing  college  pro- 
fessors in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  tomorrow  farmers  in  Eau  Claire.  There 
are  important  differences  between  these  two  audiences  in  experience,  edu- 
cation, vocabulary,  dominant  interests,  sense  of  values,  modes  of  thought, 
and  capacity  for  sustained  attention  to  abstract  ideas.  A  persuasive  speaker 
adapts  himself  to  the  two  types.  He  chooses  words,  quotations,  illustra- 
tions, and  anecdotes  within  the  range  of  the  experience  of  his  audience, 
freighted  for  them  with  associations,  close  to  their  dominant  interests. 

A  persuasive  speaker  takes  his  cue  from  the  audience  and  the  occasion. 
If  his  hearers  are  by  nature  warm  and  robust  —  friendly  if  they  like  the 
speaker  and  frankly  hostile  if  they  do  not  —  the  speaker  may  well  employ 
a  speech  manner  marked  by  equal  simplicity,  forthrightness,  and  robust- 
ness. If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  hearers  are  aloof,  governed  by  social  re- 
straints, lacking  the  courage  of  their  emotions;  if  they  present  to  the  world 
a  suave  exterior  that  has  the  glint  of  ice  beneath  it,  and  if  they  respond  to 
elegant  diction,  the  speaker  may  well  modify  his  speech  manner.  Some- 
times he  cannot  effectively  bring  to  this  type  of  audience  the  bluntness, 
casualness  and  warmth  that  are  suitable  for  the  other  type. 

Much  audience-conduct  is  the  result  of  habit.  Most  of  us  always  think, 
feel,  and  act  in  certain  ways  at  a  church  service.  The  patterns  of  behavior 
that  we  bring  to  a  church,  however,  are  altogether  different  from  those  we 
bring  to  a  football  rally,  a  college  classroom,  a  fraternity  banquet,  or  a 
reception  at  the  president's  home.  An  effective  speaker  takes  these  habits 
into  account. 

ATTITUDES,   PUBLIC   AND   PRIVATE 

An  attitude  is  a  pre-condition  of  behavior,  a  readiness  to  respond  to  the 
proper  stimulus.  Attitudes  are  basic  to  the  emotionalized  categories  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  3.  Like  categories,  they  are  essential.  Without  them, 
an  individual  would  be  baffled  and  confused  by  new  experience.  His  atti- 
tudes act  as  selectors  of  what  he  will  pay  attention  to  and  what  he  makes 
of  it.  And  acquaintance  with  the  attitudes  of  others  makes  it  possible  to 
anticipate  and  predict  their  behavior  —  and  thus  to  cooperate  with  them, 
dominate  them,  or  kowtow  to  them. 

Attitudes  are  formed  by  experience,  but  perhaps  more  often  they  come 
ready-made  from  parents,  associates,  and  groups.  Certain  attitudes  are  asso- 
ciated with  one's  sex,  race,  religion,  nationality  or  national  origin,  social 
and  economic  status.  With  education  and  greater  ability  to  think  for  one- 
self, the  individual  may  come  to  modify  or  even  reject  these  ready-made 
attitudes.  But  this  is  hard,  and  many  people  don't  make  the  effort.  Their 
attitudes,  like  their  categories,  harden  along  with  their  arteries,  and  by  the 
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time  they  are  middle-aged  have  become  stereotypes.  They  classify  and  re- 
spond to  people  and  events  not  as  individual  persons  or  things  but  through 
stereotypes  that  act  as  automatic  sorting-machines. 

Public  versus  Private  Attitudes.  Even  people  who  think  for  themselves  in 
private  life  may  behave  publicly  according  to  the  attitudes  they  think  are 
expected.  They  may  not  even  be  aware  of  any  discrepancy.  R.  L.  Schanck 
made  a  study  of  the  public  and  private  attitudes  of  a  community  and  found, 
when  he  came  to  know  its  people  intimately,  wide  differences  between 
them.  As  church  members,  for  instance,  only  22  per  cent  of  the  Baptists 
held  that  baptism  could  properly  be  administered  by  either  immersion  or 
sprinkling,  but  privately  59  per  cent  admitted  that  they  thought  the  method 
of  baptism  unimportant.  Schanck  found  ( 1 )  that  there  is  more  uniformity 
in  public  attitudes  within  a  given  group  than  in  private  attitudes;  and 
(2)  that  the  private  attitudes  within  a  given  group  are  often  as  moderate 
and  variable  as  outside  the  group.2 

Floyd  H.  Allport  has  concluded  that  public  attitudes  are  usually  con- 
trollable through  external  means,  such  as  social  and  political  symbols;  and 
that,  perhaps  for  most  people,  such  attitudes  are  superficial  and  not  inte- 
grated into  their  basic  personalities  and  private  philosophies  of  life.3 

The  Speaker's  Problem.  The  public  speaker  or  reader  must  under- 
stand these  facts  about  attitudes,  for  they  present  a  dilemma  he  must  solve. 
He  can  achieve  any  productive  purpose  only  through  and  with  individuals. 
No  matter  how  large  an  audience  is  or  how  alike  its  members  may  appear 
to  be,  it  is  not  an  organism.  Perception,  understanding,  reasoning,  imagin- 
ing, hoping,  believing  occur  only  in  individuals.  A  speaker  cannot  instruct, 
stimulate,  or  persuade  an  audience;  he  cannot  explore  a  problem  with  a 
group.  He  can  only  instruct,  stimulate,  and  persuade  individual  minds;  he 
can  explore  a  problem  with  other  individuals. 

Yet  —  and  this  is  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  —  individuals  in  groups 
do  not  think,  feel,  or  behave  as  they  do  alone.  In  most  cases,  they  bring 
their  public  attitudes  with  them  to  public  meetings  and  leave  their  private 
attitudes  at  home. 

What  is  the  speaker  to  do?  If  he  is  interested  only  in  momentary  success 
and  applause,  he  will  bring  out  the  platitudes  and  the  symbols,  verbal  and 
otherwise,  that  evoke  the  automatic  response.  He  will  push  the  right  but- 
tons to  turn  on  the  stereotypes  and  the  public  attitudes.  Nothing  of  any 
importance  will  happen  to  the  thinking,  feeling,  or  understanding  of  any 
individual  in  the  audience,  of  course;  but  that  won't  be  unusual. 

Or  the  speaker  can  ignore  the  public  attitudes  of  his  listeners;  he  can 

2  "A  Study  of  a  Community  and  its  Groups  and  Institutions  Conceived  of  as  Be- 
haviors of  Individuals,"  Psychological  Monographs,  195  (1932),  pp.  133  fT. 

3  "The  J-curve  Hypothesis  of  Conforming  Behavior,"  Journal  of  Social  Psychology, 

5  0934)>  PP-  i4i-l83- 
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let  them  know  he's  wise  to  what  they  really  think  and  believe.  He  can 
debunk  the  publicly  revered  symbols.  But  if  he  does,  what  happens? 
Does  he  then  achieve  the  relatedness,  the  worthy  end,  that  an  able  speaker 
seeks?  The  answer  depends,  of  course,  upon  several  factors,  chiefly  the 
reputation  and  character  of  the  speaker  himself.  But  more  often  than  not 
he  may  only  arouse  a  defensiveness  that  will  effectively  block  even  the 
minimum  of  communication. 

The  third  and  best  solution  is  to  recognize  stereotypes  and  public  atti- 
tudes, but  neither  play  up  to  them  nor  assault  them.  Rather,  it  is  to  disarm 
the  audience  in  order  to  reach  each  individual  mind.  A  good  speaker  can 
do  this  through  his  character  as  an  able  person  and  his  skill  in  getting  and 
holding  attention,  in  adapting  to  needs  and  interests,  in  winning  rap- 
port, in  the  use  of  suggestion  —  skills  that  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter. 

BASIC    NEEDS    AND    MOTIVATION 

No  one  is  likely  even  to  listen  to  a  speech  or  reading  that  doesn't  inter- 
est him.  If  he  listens  at  all,  it  is  with  a  passive  mind;  nothing  really  happens 
to  him  as  a  result  of  what  he  hears.  A  person  is  actively  interested  only 
in  what  satisfies  some  need  in  himself,  promotes  some  goal  that  is  real  and 
important  to  him.  Only  then  can  a  speaker  move  him  to  think,  to  feel,  to 
act. 

Psychologists  and  philosophers  have  advanced  many  theories  to  explain 
human  behavior.  Some  have  believed  that  all  of  it  could  be  explained  in 
terms  of  animal  instincts;  others  have  given  greatest  weight  to  condition- 
ing by  society;  many,  following  Freud,  have  seen  man  as  pushed,  pulled, 
and  mauled  by  the  conflicting  desires  of  his  primitive  nature  and  the  taboos 
set  up  by  society.  None  of  these  theories  permits  a  view  of  man  as  an 
initiator  of  his  own  acts,  as  having  any  real  power  of  choice,  or  as  using 
that  power  to  set  up  goals  and  strive  toward  them. 

The  authors  of  this  book  do  not  pretend  to  be  authorities  on  human 
motivation.  But  on  the  bases  of  experience  and  study  they  are  inclined  to 
accept  the  theories  and  findings  of  such  modern  psychologists  as  A.  H.  A4as- 
low,  Andras  Angyal,  Hadley  Cantril,  Erich  Fromm,  Magda  Arnold,  John  A. 
Gasson,  S.J.,  Gordon  W.  Allport,  Kurt  Goldstein,  P.  Lecky,  Franz  Bren- 
tano,  Carl  Rogers,  Donald  Snygg,  and  Arthur  W.  Combs,  who  postulate 
one  basic  motive  in  the  normal  adult  human  being:  the  maintaining,  actu- 
alizing, and  enhancing  of  the  self  as  he  experiences  it.  This  view  of  man 
presupposes  some  degree  of  individual  choice;  it  rejects  the  image  of  man 
as  an  animal  restrained  only  by  society  from  animalistic  satisfaction  of  bio- 
logical needs;  it  rejects  the  notion  of  the  human  mind  as  simply  a  blank 
piece  of  paper  on  which  the  culture  writes  what  it  will.  It  sees  man  as 
capable  of  creating  a  democracy  and  living  in  it,  and  as  worthy  of  the 
theological  concept  of  him  as  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
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BIOLOGICAL   AND   HUMAN   NEEDS 

This  concept  of  man's  basic  nature  precludes  any  one-to-one  causal  re- 
lationship between  need  and  behavior,  except  in  infants  and  in  the  satisfac- 
tion of  purely  physiological  needs.  Instead  it  assumes  that  motivation  is 
complex.  Going  to  church  regularly,  for  instance,  may  be  a  response  to  a 
spiritual  need  but  also  motivated  by  a  desire  for  security,  companionship, 
or  prestige.  Even  so  simple  an  act  as  eating  may  be  a  response,  not  to  actual 
hunger,  but  to  the  need  for  security,  for  compensation  for  the  frustration 
of  other  needs.  Man  is  clearly  a  "wanting  being;  as  he  satisfies  one  desire, 
even  in  part,  another  always  appears  to  urge  him  on.  A  starving  man  wants 
nothing  but  food;  but  as  soon  as  his  hunger  is  somewhat  appeased  he  wants 
something  else. 

Obviously,  the  body's  need  to  maintain  a  constant,  normal  balance  in  the 
blood  stream  (called  homeostasis)  can  be  met  only  through  regular  sup- 
plies of  oxygen,  water,  and  food,  through  rest,  through  the  elimination  of 
wastes,  and  through  the  avoidance  of  extreme  temperatures.  This  need 
must  be  met  if  the  individual  is  to  remain  alive  and  healthy.  But  in  the 
normal  person  the  physiological  needs  do  not  act  as  continuous  motivations 
of  behavior.  Only  a  chronically  starving  man  lives  by  bread  alone.  More- 
over, his  need  is  of  no  concern  to  speakers  as  such,  for  he  wants  food, 
not  words. 

It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  sexual  desire  is  a  homeostatic  need 
even  in  animals;  certainly  in  man  it  cannot  be  classed  as  a  purely  physio- 
logical need,  since  its  satisfaction  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  satisfac- 
tion of  his  needs  for  affection  and  esteem. 

Another  primary  need  is  for  safety.  This  need  in  a  child  is  shown  not 
only  by  his  fear  of  falling  or  of  loud  noises,  but  by  his  preference  for 
routine  and  consistency.  Any  need  for  novelty  and  change  tends  to  appear 
only  when  the  more  potent  need  for  security  has  been  at  least  fairly  well 
satisfied. 

Human  needs  are  complex;  they  don't  operate  as  separate  forces.  In- 
stead, there  appear  to  be  what  Maslow  has  called  deficiency  motivation  and 
growth  motivation.41  If  an  individual  is  reasonably  well  satisfied  in  his  needs 
for  food,  care,  and  safety  during  his  early  years,  these  needs  do  not  domi- 
nate his  later  behavior.  It  is  appetite  rather  than  actual  hunger  that  he  expe- 
riences when  he  says  he's  hungry;  his  concern  is  for  better  and  tastier  food 
rather  than  just  for  maintaining  existence.  His  need  for  safety  is  expressed 
only  in  such  ways  as  preference  for  a  job  with  tenure  and  retirement  pay, 
carrying  insurance,  having  a  savings  account.  Even  in  these,  the  need  for 
safety  is  usually  not  the  only  motivation. 

To  observe  the  operation  of  these  primary  needs  in  an  adult  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  at  neurotic  or  near-neurotic  behavior.  If  a  person  is  seriously 
deprived  of  food  and  safety  during  the  early  years  of  his  life,  those  needs 

4  A.  H.  Maslow,  Motivation  and  Personality.  New  York:  Harper  and  Broriiers,  1954. 
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then  mav  grow  abnormally  and  frustrate  the  healthy  development  of  other 
needs.  For  instance,  a  man  whose  early  life  was  a  continuous  struggle 
against  actual  hunger  may,  even  when  he  is  secure  against  physical  want, 
still  struggle  to  pile  up  more  and  more  money.  A  child  deprived  of  the 
feeling  of  security  —  through  the  neglect  or  over-indulgence  of  his  parents, 
through  the  tensions  of  an  unhappy  or  broken  home  —  may,  as  an  adult, 
become  abnormally  fearful  of  change,  obsessed  by  his  need  for  routine  and 
a  predictable,  orderly  world.  He  may  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  risks 
and  uncertainties  of  life  and  become  the  slave  of  compulsive  fears  and 
anxieties. 

If  the  deprivation  has  not  been  so  extreme,  the  need  may  linger  only  as  a 
desire  to  maintain  the  status  quo:  the  fixed  disposition  to  resist  change  and 
experiment;  to  maintain  the  established  order  of  things;  to  preserve  the 
routine  of  one's  work,  one's  life,  home  and  community.  It  is  the  desire  to 
cling  to  established  patterns.  So  he  says,  "Don't  change  horses  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  stream";  "A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush";  "Let  well 
enough  alone";  "It  has  always  been  done  this  way." 

The  desire  to  preserve  the  status  quo  explains  the  husband  who,  uncom- 
fortable and  unhappy,  protests  because  his  wife  rearranges  the  furniture, 
and  the  indisposition  of  voters  to  turn  out  of  political  office  an  admin- 
istration which  has  done  only  a  fair  job.  This  is  one  basis  of  the  op- 
position encountered  by  all  crusaders  for  new  ideas.  All  such  efforts  must 
overcome  inertia,  fear  of  the  untried,  and  love  of  the  familiar  and 
the  safe. 

This  drive  is  especially  strong  among  some  prosperous  people,  who  be- 
lieve that  in  any  change  they  have  much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain.  They 
feel  safe  in  the  status  quo.   It  is  the  mark  of  conservatives. 

In  the  healthy  adult,  the  need  for  safety  is  likely  to  operate  only  with 
other  needs  to  create  a  moderate  preference  for  the  known  and  familiar, 
a  striving  to  find  a  religion  or  a  philosophy  that  organizes  the  universe  and 
human  life  into  some  meaningful  order,  and  in  meeting  such  actual  emer- 
gencies as  illness,  accidents,  floods,  and  war. 

The  Need  for  Affection.  If  the  physiological  and  safety  needs  are  fairly 
well  satisfied,  the  need  to  give  and  to  receive  affection  may  become  the 
dominant  motivation.  This  need  is  expressed  not  only  through  sex  but 
in  the  desire  and  love  for  children,  in  friendships,  and  in  the  desire  to  iden- 
tify with  groups  —  to  belong.  Clinical  studies  have  shown  that  when  a 
person  is  seriously  thwarted  in  this  need,  he  strongly  tends  to  be  neurotic. 
In  healthy  persons  the  need  is  not  just  to  receive  love  but,  even  more 
strongly,  to  give  it.  The  love  that  satisfies  this  urge  is  not  the  over-romantic 
sentiment  expressed  in  popular  music  and  fiction,  in  juvenile  daydreams,  or 
in  spasmodic  outbursts  of  generosity  at  Christmas.  Its  basic  elements,  in 
addition  to  the  giving  of  oneself,  are,  as  Erich  Fromm  has  said,  ".  .  .  care, 
responsibility,  respect,  and  knowledge."   Love  is  "the  active  concern  for 
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the  life  and  the  growth  of  that  which  we  love.  Where  this  active  concern 
is  lacking,  there  is  no  love."  5 

Whether  or  not  an  individual  develops  his  full  capacity  for  real  love,  his 
need  to  overcome  his  separateness,  to  relate  himself  to  others,  is  one  of  his 
most  powerful  needs,  if  not  the  most  powerful.  The  frustration  of  it  is  at 
the  root  of  most  anxiety,  of  all  false  concepts  of  self. 

The  love  that  satisfies  this  need  is  not  just  a  relationship  to  one  person, 
but  a  basic  orientation  to  living.  It  is  the  love  meant  in  the  Biblical  injunc- 
tion to  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself";  for  there  can  be  no  separation  be- 
tween respect  for  one's  own  integrity  and  respect  and  concern  for  others. 
The  person  who  truly  gives  of  himself  must  believe  that  his  gift  is  worth 
receiving. 

This  desire  to  promote  the  common  good,  to  provide  for  others,  be- 
comes a  potent  motivation  of  behavior.  It  accounts,  perhaps  not  singly  but 
with  other  motivations,  for  all  altruistic  impulses  and  acts:  for  going  into 
the  ministry  or  becoming  a  missionary  or  nurse  or  doctor  or  teacher;  for 
benevolent  giving;  for  serving  one's  country  or  community.  In  its  most 
mature  development  it  reaches  out  to  all  mankind,  even  to  all  of  life.  And 
the  seeming  paradox  is  that  the  person  who  thus  gives  of  himself  finds  and 
knows  himself  most  surely  and  clearly. 

Even  when  this  basic  need  has  not  been  fulfilled  healthily,  when  an  indi- 
vidual has  not  developed  his  capacity  for  love,  he  usually  cannot  face  that 
fact  and  in  public,  at  least,  assumes  an  altruism,  a  generosity,  a  concern  for 
others  that  may  not  motivate  his  private  life.  Even  this  pseudo-altruism 
is  a  motivation  that  the  public  speaker  should  be  aware  of  and  take  into 
account  in  adapting  himself  and  his  speech  to  his  listeners. 

The  Need  for  Esteem.  Universal  and  strong  is  the  desire  to  safeguard  or 
to  intensify  one's  self-respect,  self-esteem,  morale,  and  identity  as  a  person. 
The  expressions  of  this  desire  are  innumerable.  The  ego  motivation  ranges 
from  the  fine  impulse  of  a  person  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  mind  and 
character  to  the  less  laudable  hunger  for  self-display  and  notoriety. 

The  word  "ego"  —  the  Latin  word  for  "I"  —  stands  for  the  opinion  we 
have  of  ourselves;  our  conception  of  our  own  importance  or  worth.  The 
will  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  self-concept  or  ego  is  a  basic  human 
hunger.  It  takes  the  form  of  wishing  to  maintain  faith  in  ourselves,  of  wish- 
ing to  maintain  our  self-respect.  The  ego  moves  some  of  us  to  strive  to  win 
the  approval  of  our  neighbors,  classmates,  community,  church,  or  nation; 
to  work  like  Trojans  to  become  leading  physicians,  lawyers,  authors,  actors, 
statesmen.  It  moves  men  to  donate  millions  to  institutions  that  will  bear 
their  names.  This  worthy  desire  accounts  in  part  for  the  ambition  of  some 
students  to  play  on  the  football  team,  or  to  edit  the  college  paper,  or  to  win 
election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  desire  to  strengthen  one's  ego  is  a  strong 
motivation  for  hard  work  and  purposeful  living. 

5  The  Art  of  Loving.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1956,  p.  26. 
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The  need  to  know,  to  understand,  is  a  potent  human  need. 

The  morale  of  most  of  us  is  none  too  strong,  even  of  those  of  us  who 
outwardly  manifest  a  self-confidence  which  seems  like  egotism.  A4ost  of 
us  are  troubled  by  feelings  of  inferiority.  Naturally,  we  wish  to  do  things 
and  believe  things  that  will  strengthen  our  morale. 

But  we  stress  again  that  healthy  self-esteem  grows  from  understanding 
oneself,  one's  real  capacities  and  competence.  Self-esteem  based  only  upon 
the  opinions  of  others  is  a  shaky  motivation  at  best.  The  individual  who 
respects  himself  because  he  knows  himself  wins  the  respect  of  others  —  and 
keeps  it. 

The  Need  for  Self -Realization.  Even  when  the  physiological  needs  and 
those  for  security,  affection,  and  esteem  are  satisfied  —  and  sometimes  when 
they  are  not  —  there  arises  the  need  to  develop  one's  own  potentialities,  to 
do  the  work  one  is  best  fitted  for,  to  become  the  person  one  is  capable  of 
becoming.  In  Maslow's  words,  "What  a  man  can  be,  he  must  be."  Some- 
times this  need  becomes  so  urgent  that  a  person  willingly  sacrifices  health, 
safety,  love,  and  esteem  to  paint,  write,  act,  compose  music,  work  on  inven- 
tions, or  do  scientific  research. 

This  need  is  far  from  being  the  exclusive  property  of  the  unusually 
gifted.  It  can  arise  in  any  normal  person.  It  may  be  expressed  in  mother- 
hood, athletics,  teaching,  farming,  the  practice  of  medicine,  public  speaking 
—  in  any  activity  except,  perhaps,  the  most  menial  tasks.  And  it  is  only 
when  this  need  is  being  satisfied,  when  a  person  is  doing  the  work  which 
is  in  him  to  do,  that  he  finds  joy  in  the  work  itself  rather  than  merely  in 
external  rewards. 

The  Needs  to  Know  and  to  Understand.  These  needs  have  been  little 
studied,  mainly  because  they  are  normal  and  only  neurotic  people  seek 
help  and  are  systematically  observed.  Some  psychologists  have  attributed 
the  wish  to  learn,  to  explore  the  unknown,  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
world  to  the  desire  for  safety.  But  two  facts  suggest  that  this  is  hardly 
so:  (i)  Many  have  faced  great  dangers  to  seek  the  truth;  and  (2)  curiosity 
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is  common  in  young  children  —  even  in  the  higher  animals  —  when  its  satis- 
faction seems  unconnected  with  one  of  the  primary  needs. 

You  can  supply  an  even  more  cogent  argument  for  the  existence  of  this 
need  yourself:  the  pleasure,  even  excitement,  of  learning  new  things.  You 
may  remember  even  keener  joy  in  discovery  when  you  were  younger,  for, 
unfortunately,  schools  sometimes  dull  curiosity  and  stunt  the  need  to  learn. 

The  Esthetic  Needs.  Even  less  is  known  scientifically  of  these  needs, 
though  they  clearly  exist.  Healthy  children  provide  evidence  of  a  need  for 
beauty,  for  harmony.  Even  the  poor  and  the  insecure  show  signs  of  it: 
geraniums  in  tin  cans  on  the  porches  of  hovels,  pictures  on  the  walls  when 
there  isn't  enough  to  eat.  The  caves  of  primitive  men  were  adorned  with 
paintings,  and  many  early  implements  show  a  striving  for  beauty  as  well 
as  utility. 

These  various  needs  seldom  operate  in  a  simple,  uncomplicated  fashion. 
The  well-springs  of  a  man's  behavior,  the  motivations  that  touch  off  his 
responses  to  his  environment,  are  complex  beyond  our  knowledge,  partly 
because  the  individual  is  seldom  conscious  of  his  needs  or  how  they  operate 
in  determining  his  choices  among  goals  or  among  ways  of  striving  toward 
them. 

But  you,  as  a  speaker  and  as  an  able  person,  need  to  be  aware  of  the  forces 
that  move  people,  including  yourself,  to  feel,  think,  believe,  talk,  and  behave 
as  they  do.  Without  that  awareness  you  will  be  woefully  handicapped  in 
trying  to  instruct,  stimulate,  or  persuade  others  through  speech,  and  in  try- 
ing to  explore  with  them  a  common  problem. 

YOURSELF,    YOUR    AUDIENCE,     AND    YOUR 
SUBJECT 

Your  analysis  of  the  speech  situation  is  incomplete  until  you  turn  to  your- 
self in  relation  to  your  audience  and  your  subject,  and  the  relation  of  your 
subject  to  your  audience.  This  is  as  true  in  conversation  as  in  public  speak- 
ing, discussion,  and  oral  reading. 

First,  what  about  you  and  your  audience?  Are  you  a  recognized  expert 
on  your  subject?  You  may  be,  if,  for  instance,  you  are  speaking  on  some 
aspect  of  college  life  before  a  non-college  audience.  Although  you  are  still 
only  a  student  in  architecture  or  engineering  or  entomology,  you  may  be 
an  expert  in  the  eyes  of  your  listeners.  But  in  many  speech  situations  you 
are  simply  one  of  the  group;  your  right  to  speak,  like  that  of  any  other 
member,  lies  in  the  insight  and  awareness,  the  reasoning  and  creativeness  of 
imagination  you  can  bring  to  bear  on  matters  of  mutual  concern.  If  you, 
through  clear  perception  rather  than  self-depreciation,  rate  yourself  as  a 
relatively  unimportant  member  of  the  group,  as  a  follower  rather  than  a 
leader,  then  you  will  look  upon  the  opportunity  to  speak  or  read  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  your  best  powers,  as  a  chance  to  show  abilities  your  audience 
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hadn't  perceived  in  you  before.  You  can't  do  this  by  showing  off.  But  you 
can  do  it  through  careful  analysis  of  the  situation  and  skillful  adaptation  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  audience. 

If  you  are  a  stranger  to  your  listeners,  their  evaluation  of  you  will  depend 
entirely  upon  your  speech  and  the  impressions  you  give  at  the  time.  You 
will,  of  course,  learn  as  much  about  them  as  possible  ahead  of  time  —  before 
deciding  on  your  specific  subject  or  selections,  before  deciding  upon  the 
specific  end  you  will  try  to  achieve. 

So  first  you  analyze  the  situation.  You  should  then  choose  from  your 
store  of  ideas,  experiences,  and  observations,  and  from  all  the  materials  you 
have  gathered  by  research,  that  which  will  best  amplify  and  support,  for 
your  particular  audience,  the  theme  statement  you  phrase,  and  will  enable 
you  to  achieve  the  end  you  seek. 

Suppose  again  that  your  general  subject  for  an  extemporaneous  speech  is 
"The  Profession  of  Teaching."  If  you  are  talking  to  a  group  of  business- 
men, you  may  phrase  your  specific  purpose  thus:  /  want  my  listeners  to 
recognize  the  important  part  teachers  play  in  building  a  good  community . 
Or:  /  want  my  listeners  to  work  actively  for  higher  salaries  for  the  teachers 
of  this  community \  Only  your  analysis  of  the  speech  situation  can  determine 
the  specific  end  you  seek  and  the  ways  you  will  use  to  achieve  it. 

RECORDING    YOUR    ANALYSIS 

You  will  be  more  likely  to  keep  the  various  factors  in  mind  as  you  pre- 
pare, practice,  and  deliver  your  speech  or  reading  if  you  write  out  your 
analysis.  Such  an  outline  for  an  extemporaneous  speech  would  look  like  this: 

general  subject:  The  Teaching  Profession 
audience:  Kiwanis  Club  of  Brownville 

SITUATION  ANALYSIS,  EXTRINSIC  FACTORS: 

Occasion:  Regular  luncheon  meeting  Time:  Noon 

Place:  Martin's  Restaurant  Time  limit:  20  minutes 

Conditions  to  consider:  Committee  reports,  other  business  will  precede  speech; 

restaurant  noises  from  adjoining  rooms;  some  of  audience  may  have  to  leave 

during  speech. 

SITUATION  ANALYSIS,  AUDIENCE: 

Composition:  Men,  mostly  business  and  professional;  mostly  middle-aged, 
some  younger,  some  older;  probably  all  property  owners;  most  fathers  of 
school-age  children. 

Probable  information  on  subject:  Generally  informed,  probably  less  informed 
specifically  than  they  realize. 

Probable  attitude  toward  subject:  Public  attitude  of  support,  private  attitude 
affected  by  taxes,  business  interests. 

Basic  needs  and  derived  interests  relevant  to  subject:  Affection,  altruism,  self- 
esteem,  esteem  of  associates  and  community,  safety,  protection  of  community 
and  property. 
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SITUATION  ANALYSIS,  SELF: 

Known  to  many  of  audience  through  family,  high  school  membership  in  Key 
Club,  high  school  record;  will  be  introduced  as  college  student. 

After  making  such  an  analysis,  you  should  formulate  your  theme  state- 
ment and  the  specific  end  you  seek  in  relating  yourself  to  your  audience. 
From  all  the  material  you  have  gathered,  analyzed,  evaluated,  and  synthe- 
sized, choose  that  best  calculated  to  achieve  the  end  you  desire.  Even  with 
such  thorough  analysis,  you  should  keep  your  plan  flexible  so  that  you  can 
make  further  adaptations  during  the  speech  itself. 

In  preparing  an  oral  reading  or  a  program  of  readings  for  an  audience, 
you  should  make  a  similar  analysis  of  the  situation. 

THE    LIMITATIONS    OF    ANALYSIS 

Obviously,  you  can't  identify  and  analyze  all  the  factors  determining  the 
speech  situation.  But  if  you  do  so  as  far  as  possible,  and  adopt  an  objec- 
tive rather  than  a  subjective  self-centered  attitude,  you  will  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  situation  far  more  effectively  than  otherwise. 

Even  if  you  could  recognize,  analyze,  and  evaluate  every  factor  in  the 
situation,  your  predictions  would  still  deal  in  probabilities  and  tendencies 
rather  than  certainties.  Human  minds  don't  operate  by  pushing  buttons. 

Intuitive  Analysis.  In  any  speech  situation,  if  you  are  alert  and  sensitive 
you  are  likely  to  meet  with  surprises  you  couldn't  have  anticipated  no  mat- 
ter how  thoroughly  you  had  prepared.  Any  speech  situation  is  dynamic, 
it  is  going  on.  Your  analysis  and  evaluation  during  the  situation  have  to  be 
largely  intuitive,  without  conscious  deliberation  or  directed  thinking.  They 
occur  in  the  marginal  fields  of  your  attention,  not  in  the  center. 

But,  as  you  and  everybody  else  know  from  experience,  intuitive  evalua- 
tions are  often  poor.  The  response  of  a  listener  may  indicate  that  there  has 
been  no  real  communication,  or  perhaps  that  there  has  been  understanding 
but  no  agreement  or  acceptance.  Intuitive  evaluations  are  more  likely  to 
be  sound  (i)  if  the  speaker  persistently  cultivates  an  objective  attitude  — 
a  disposition  to  consider  and  allow  for  views  and  attitudes  different  from 
his  own;  (2)  if  he  cultivates  a  sensitivity  to  nonverbal  signs  as  well  as  to 
language;  (3)  if  he  develops  flexibility  and  resists  "hardening  of  the  cate- 
gories"; (4)  if  he  uses  his  powers  of  consciously  directed  thinking  when- 
ever the  situation  permits;  and  (5)  if  he  carefully  thinks  back  over  his  intu- 
itive evaluations  after  every  speech  occasion,  so  that  he  learns  from  both 
his  successes  and  his  mistakes. 
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SUGGESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS 

A.    FOR    THINKING 

/.  Analyzing  advertisements 

Find  several  magazine  advertisements  that  impress  you  as  being  effective.  To 
what  basic  human  need  does  each  appeal?  To  what  attitudes?  To  what  special 
interests,  if  any? 

2.  Analyzing  group  influences 

Can  you  recall  a  time  when  you  "went  along  with  the  crowd"  although  pri- 
vately you  were  otherwise  inclined?  Can  you  analyze  why}  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  you  remember  being  in  an  audience  or  at  a  large  party  in  which  every- 
body but  you  seemed  to  be  sharing  the  same  emotion,  to  have  become  a  "psycho- 
logical crowd"?   Why  didn't  you  respond? 

_?.  Analyzing  the  interactions  of  individuals 

Do  you  have  friends  you  like  but  who  don't  get  along  well  together?  Can  you 
figure  out  why  they  don't?  In  planning  a  party  or  outing,  have  you  ever  thought, 
"X  and  Y  are  grand  people,  but  if  I  include  them  it  will  be  a  different  party"? 
Can  you  figure  out  why?  Have  you  been  in  a  class  in  which  each  individual 
member  was  intelligent,  industrious,  and  likable,  but  somehow  the  class  as  a 
group  didn't  "click"?    What  was  the  effect  on  learning? 


B.    FOR    EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING 

/ .  The  Most  Persuasive  Speaker  Vve  Ever  Heard 

Using  "persuasion"  in  its  broad  sense,  who  is  the  most  persuasive  speaker  you 
have  ever  heard?  In  private  or  public  speech?  Try  to  analyze  the  factors  in  his 
persuasiveness.  Prepare  and  present  a  speech  in  which  you  ( 1 )  enable  your  lis- 
teners to  "see"  and  "hear"  the  speaker,  and  (2)  offer  your  analysis  of  the  reasons 
for  his  persuasiveness. 

2.  Famous  Speakers 

Choose  some  famous  (or  infamous)  speaker  of  history  or  of  the  present  time. 
Make  a  study  of  his  speaking  and  his  influence.  Analyze  his  powers  as  a  speaker 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  various  factors  discussed  in  Chapter  13.  Prepare 
and  present  a  speech  about  him,  illustrating  your  points  with  oral  readings  from 
his  addresses.   Some  possibilities: 

Pericles,  Cicero,  Jesus,  St.  Paul,  Edmund  Burke,  Patrick  Henry,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, John  C.  Calhoun,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Henry  W.  Grady,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Will  Rogers,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Huey  Long,  Winston  Churchill,  Adolph 
Hitler,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Benito  Mussolini,  Norman  Thomas,  Harry  S. 
Truman,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Joseph  McCarthy,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Fulton  J. 
Sheen,  Billy  Graham. 
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C.    FOR   ORAL   READING 

/.  Analysis 

Analysis  of  the  situation  and  adaptation  to  it  is  just  as  important  in  oral  read- 
ing as  in  extemporaneous  speaking.  The  selections  in  this  book  were  chosen  with 
a  college  classroom  audience  in  mind.  Go  through  them  and  analyze  their  appro- 
priateness to: 

a.  An  audience  of  sophomores  in  a  small-town  high  school. 

b.  A  Saturdav-night  television  audience. 

c.  The  Fine  Arts  Division  of  a  woman's  club. 

d.  A  Ladies'  Night  program  of  a  Rotarv  Club. 

e.  A  small  gathering  of  friends  who  consider  themselves  "intellectuals." 

f.  A  national  political  convention. 

Readings 

These  selections  all  relate,  in  some  way,  to  the  matters  discussed  in  Chapter  13. 
Choose  one,  prepare  carefully,  and  read  it  to  the  class.  If  possible,  class  discussion 
of  the  ideas  should  follow. 

THE  MOST  POWERFUL  MOTIVE 

The  sense  of  somebody's  need  is,  I  believe,  the  most  powerful  motive  in 
the  world,  one  that  appeals  to  the  largest  number  of  people  of  every  age, 
race,  and  kind.  It  wakes  up  the  whole  nature,  the  powers  that  learn  as  well 
as  those  that  perform;  it  generates  the  vigor  of  interest  that  submerges 
selfishness  and  cowardice;  it  rouses  the  inventiveness  and  ingenuity  that 
slumber  so  soundly  in  students'  classrooms.  For  many  of  us  .  .  .  work  that 
is  service  taps  a  great  reservoir  of  power,  sets  free  some  of  our  caged  and 
leashed  energy.  Richard  C.  Cabot 

THE  TRUE  GLORY 

One's  philosophy  of  life  should  make  one  content  with  humble  positions 
in  the  work  of  social  reconstruction.  The  strife  for  personal  advantage 
among  the  leaders  of  a  movement  may  degenerate  into  petty  personal  war- 
fare and  a  frenzied  effort  to  win  power,  so  that  the  movement  is  rendered 
far  less  efficient.  Public  service  needs  fewer  prima  donnas  who  demand  the 
spotlight  and  the  center  of  the  stage.  Trotzky,  it  was  once  said,  would 
gladly  have  died  for  the  revolution  were  there  a  million  men  looking  on. 
It  is  seldom  possible  to  provide  applauding  multitudes  for  deeds  of  heroism. 
No  movement  can  conquer  unless  the  vast  majority  of  its  supporters  care 
more  for  the  cause  than  for  their  own  glory  or  advancement.  Since  only  a 
comparative  few  can,  in  the  nature  of  the  situation,  be  leaders,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  most  men  and  women  be  willing  to  serve  in  humble  and  inconspic- 
uous ways.  In  relatively  obscure  tasks  lies  the  true  glory  of  many  great 
social  movements.  There  one  may  find  multitudes  of  men  and  women 
wholeheartedly  serving  something  greater  than  themselves. 

Paul  H.  Douglas 
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THE  BASE  OF  ALL  METAPHYSICS 

And  now  gentlemen, 

A  word  I  give  to  remain  in  your  memories  and  minds, 

As  base  and  finale  too  for  all  metaphysics. 

(So  to  the  students  the  old  professor, 
At  the  close  of  his  crowded  course.) 

Having  studied  the  new  and  antique,  the  Greek  and  Germanic  systems, 

Kant  having  studied  and  stated,  Fichte  and  Schelling  and  Hegel, 

Stated  the  lore  of  Plato,  and  Socrates  greater  than  Plato, 

And  greater  than  Socrates  sought  and  stated,  Christ  divine  having  studied 

long, 
I  see  reminiscent  today  those  Greek  and  Germanic  systems, 
See  the  philosophies  all,  Christian  churches  and  tenets  see, 
Yet  underneath  Socrates  clearly  see,  and  underneath  Christ  the  divine  I  see, 
The  dear  love  of  man  for  his  comrade,  the  attraction  of  friend  to  friend, 
Of  the  well-married  husband  and  wife,  of  children  and  parents, 
Of  city  for  city  and  land  for  land. 

Walt  Whitman 

DO   WE    KNOW   WHAT   WE   WANT?  1 

,  .  .  All  this  bespeaks  a  dim  realization  of  the  truth  —  the  truth  that 
modern  man  lives  under  the  illusion  that  he  knows  what  he  wants,  while 
he  actually  wants  what  he  is  supposed  to  want.  In  order  to  accept  this  it 
is  necessary  to  realize  that  to  know  what  one  really  wants  is  not  compara- 
tively easy,  as  most  people  think,  but  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
any  human  being  has  to  solve.  It  is  a  task  we  frantically  try  to  avoid  by 
accepting  readymade  goals  as  though  they  were  our  own.  .  .  . 

The  particular  difficulty  in  recognizing  to  what  extent  our  wishes  —  and 
our  thoughts  and  feelings  as  well  —  are  not  really  our  own  but  put  into  us 
from  the  outside,  is  closely  linked  up  with  the  problem  of  authority  and 
freedom.  .  .  .  Because  we  have  freed  ourselves  of  the  older  overt  forms  of 
authority,  we  do  not  see  that  we  have  become  the  prey  of  a  new  kind  of 
authority.  We  have  become  automatons  who  live  under  the  illusion  of 
being  self-willed  individuals.  .  .  .  [The  individual]  lives  in  a  world  to 
which  he  has  lost  genuine  relatedness  and  in  which  everybody  and  every- 
thing has  become  instrumentalized,  where  he  has  become  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chine that  his  hands  have  built.  He  thinks,  feels,  and  wills  what  he  believes 
he  is  supposed  to  think,  feel,  and  will;  in  this  very  process  he  loses  his  self 
upon  which  all  genuine  security  of  a  free  individual  must  be  built. 

Erich  Fromm 

1  Erich  Fromm,  Escape  jrom  Freedom.  Copyright,  1941,  by  Erich  Fromm.  By  per- 
mission of  Rinehart  and  Company,  Inc.,  pp.  252-254. 
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POETS    AND    SYiMPATHY  2 

To  mention  the  poets  as  holding  the  key  to  our  problem  of  individualism 
may  well  beget  a  smile  from  hard-headed  men.  But  heads  hardened  bevond 
a  point  become  blocks.  Disdain  of  the  poets  reveals  a  mind  with  only  the 
empty  pride  of  practicality  but  without  the  means  to  be  really  practical  in 
things  social.  It  is  not  practical  to  defeat  one's  ends  by  the  means  one  uses 
to  achieve  them.  An  individualism  which  actually  develops  only  a  few  in- 
dividuals and  salves  other  individuals  with  the  mere  anarchistic  hope  that 
they  are  well  off  since  you  are  —  this  is  a  seepage  theory  of  welfare  which 
has  every  element  of  wishful  thinking.  Such  utopianism  does  not  become 
practical  men. 

The  foundation  of  straight  thinking  in  things  social  is  right  feeling. 
There  must  be  at  bottom  a  deep  sympathy  for  all  men  before  we  will  pass 
the  chance  at  individuality  around  to  all  of  them.  The  poets  are  the  orig- 
inal sympathizers.  A  great  teacher,  who  was  at  once  a  preacher  and  a  poet, 
has  declared  that,  unless  we  become  like  little  children,  we  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  —  or,  we  may  add  in  the  same  spirit,  into  a 
democracy  on  earth.  Now  the  child  it  is  who  reaches  out  in  loving  absorp- 
tion to  embrace  everybody  and  everything  that  cross  the  heaven  of  his 
threshold.  The  poet,  carrier  par  excellence  of  this  child  spirit,  reaches  out 
through  an  act  of  elemental  sympathy,  by  what  sophistication  calls  the 
"pathetic  fallacy,"  to  identify  himself,  as  it  were,  with  all  things,  inanimate 
objects  as  well  as  living  beings.  In  rapt  mood  of  deep  friendliness  his  own 
heartbeats  become  in  the  shell  the  distant  roar  of  ocean,  or  his  own  emotions 
make  warm  and  pulsate  the  rock,  rivulet,  and  mountain.  The  poets  are,  by 
and  large,  so  robust  in  this  sympathy  that  their  fullest  consciousness  of  indi- 
viduality seems  to  be  found  in  this  intimate  self-rewarding  gesture  of  iden- 
tification with  all  things  else.  There  is  a  mantle  of  imagination  found  or 
spread  over  every  common  thing,  which  we  need  only  remove  and  treas- 
ure as  our  dearest  value  in  order  to  substitute  for  exclusive  ownership  a 
shared  significance  which  is  the  gold  standard  of  democratic  individualism. 

Emerson  heard  the  voices  of  nature  so  lustily  singing  that,  Yankee  though 
he  was,  he  built  his  individuality  upon  the  shared  rather  than  upon  the  ex- 
clusively owned.  Moreover  he  teaches  us  what  every  democratic  man  has 
learned  in  becoming  what  he  is,  that  "in  the  mud  and  scum  of  things,  there 
always,  always  something  sings." 

T.  V.  Smith 

D.    FOR    YOUR    SPEECH    JOURNAL 

Collect  items  from  newspapers  and  magazines  that  relate  to  the  matters  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  1 3  —  news  stories,  editorials,  results  of  public  opinion  polls, 
cartoons  —  anything  that  offers  an  answer  to  the  questions,  What  are  people 
like?   What  do  they  want?   Why  do  they  act  as  they  do? 

2  T.  V.  Smith,  The  Promise  of  American  Politics.  By  permission  of  the  author. 
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only  through  communication  can  mind  meet  mind,  can  one  mind  even 
know  that  others  exist.  Speaking  and  listening  are  the  principal  medium 
through  which  the  meeting  of  minds  is  achieved  for  cooperation  in  staying- 
alive,  in  getting  work  done,  in  sharing  discoveries  and  experiences,  in 
testing  ideas  and  hypotheses,  in  mutual  defense,  in  worship  and  mutual 
devotion  to  ideals;  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  basic  human  need  for  re- 
latedness,  not  as  a  means  of  achieving  something  else  but  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Since  reality  for  any  person  is  what  he  himself  perceives,  agreement  de- 
pends on  communication.  Facts  do  not  speak  for  themselves;  but  human 
minds,  perceiving  facts,  confirm  each  other  through  communication. 

Responsibility  for  Adaptation.  To  agree  and  cooperate,  speaker  and 
listener  must  adapt  themselves  to  each  other.  During  his  utterance,  how- 
ever, whether  in  conversation  or  discussion  or  as  a  public  speaker  or  reader, 
the  speaker  bears  the  greater  responsibility  for  adaptation.  In  a  situation 
where  there  is  freedom  for  all  to  speak  and,  in  turn,  to  become  listeners,  as 
in  conversation,  discussion,  and  interviews,  the  responsibility  is  equal.  But 
in  most  public  speaking  and  reading,  the  speaker  necessarily  takes  the 
initiative  in  adaptation.  If  he  expects  to  change  and  expand  his  listeners' 
points  of  view  in  regard  to  his  subject,  he  must  expand  his  own  to  include 
awareness  of  theirs. 
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Rapport  between  the 
speaker  and  the  listener 
jnakes  communication 
easier. 


On  the  basis  of  his  analysis  of  the  situation,  the  speaker  determines  his 
subject  and  the  specific  end  toward  which  he  seeks  to  relate  himself  to  his 
audience.  He  adapts  his  speech  to  that  analysis  both  in  what  he  says  and 
how  he  savs  it. 


DISARMING    THE    AUDIENCE 

Why  must  an  audience  be  disarmed?  Consider  a  typical  audience  in 
Pittsburgh,  made  up  of  one  thousand  mature  men  and  women.  In  one 
degree  or  another,  they  are  unconsciously  resistant  to  pressures  that  would 
modify  their  beliefs  and  their  behaviors,  and  to  any  speaker  whose  manner 
of  speech  suggests  "high  pressuring"  or  artfulness. 

Among  them  is  a  fairly  typical  man  whom  we  shall  call  Stephen  Gallo- 
way. He  is  forty  years  old,  a  Republican,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Mason,  a  grad- 
uate of  Swarthmore  College,  a  hardware  merchant,  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Consider  the  forces  that  have  made  him  intellec- 
tually and  spiritually  what  he  is.  For  forty  years  his  beliefs  and  his  behavior 
have  been  influenced  by  many  social  forces:  by  his  own  experience,  by  his 
parents,  by  the  precepts  and  examples  of  many  teachers,  by  the  patterns  of 
behavior  set  by  his  friends,  his  church,  and  his  neighbors,  by  newspapers, 
journals,  and  books. 

4  2  1 
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True,  he  may  think  he  has  an  open  mind.  Actually,  he  resists  uncon- 
sciously any  speaker  who  obviously  strives  to  change  his  convictions.  Those 
convictions  are  set. 

Now  comes  a  speaker  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  tries  to  modify  Gallo- 
way's beliefs  —  precisely  what  a  good  speaker  usually  tries  to  do.  Will 
Galloway  readily  change  his  convictions  at  the  suggestion  of  a  speaker  who 
is  obviously  trying  to  convert  him?  Hardly!  Naturally,  he  becomes  wary 
and  critical.  He  listens,  not  with  the  will  to  weigh  all  information  and  argu- 
ments impartially,  but  expecting  to  find  flaws  in  the  speaker's  thinking,  and 
with  the  tendency  to  give  undue  weight  to  those  arguments  that  reinforce 
his  own  beliefs.  That  is  human,  well-nigh  universal.  The  speaker,  therefore, 
must  disarm  him. 

Audiences  distrust  speakers  with  obvious  skills:  high-flown  language, 
glib  tongues,  patent  artifices,  in  short,  all  "the  tricks  of  the  trade";  cunning 
lawyers,  melodramatic  evangelists,  "silver-tongued  orators."  Suppose  some- 
one said  to  you:  "I  wish  you  to  meet  Robert  Simpson.  He  is  a  wonder;  our 
star  high-pressure  life  insurance  salesman."  Would  you  open  your  mind 
to  him?  You  would  not.  Or  suppose  a  chairman  introduced  a  speaker  with 
the  words:  "I  present  Thomas  McCann,  the  cleverest  speaker  on  the 
American  platform,  a  master  of  persuasion."  You  would  say  to  yourself: 
"Fair  warning!    He  will  not  persuade  me!" 

So,  too,  when  an  interpreter  of  literature  is  presented  as  "an  irresistible 
artist,  for  whom  an  audience  is  like  putty  in  her  hands."  In  that  moment 
vou  are  armed  against  her.  "Not  I!"  you  say.  "I'll  be  putty  in  nobody's 
hands!    I'll  not  be  pushed  around  emotionally  by  any  artful  person." 

Similarly,  we  are  put  on  our  guard  when  a  speaker  himself  tells  us  by  his 
obvious  techniques  that  he  is  "clever,"  studiously  artful,  striving  to  tamper 
with  our  emotions. 

How,  then,  does  it  come  about  that  we  go  to  hear  a  play  with  the  will 
to  yield  ourselves  emotionally,  to  do  exactly  what  we  are  expected  to  do  — 
to  love  the  heroine  and  curse  the  villain?  How  is  it  that  we  respond  to  an 
actor  who  is  artfully  pretending  to  be  what  he  is  not?  The  answer  is  that 
we  attend  a  drama  with  a  psychological  set  different  from  that  which  rules 
us  when  he  listen  to  speakers  and  readers.  We  enter  a  theatre  expecting 
to  be  pushed  around  emotionally.  We  know  very  well  that  the  situation 
on  the  stage  is  make-believe  and  that  the  actor  is  playing  a  part.  We  leave 
at  home  our  customary  defenses.  It  does  not  occur  to  us  to  refuse  to  be 
moved  by  the  sufferings  of  King  Lear  on  the  stage  because  we  happen  to 
know  that  in  real  life  all  the  actor's  own  daughters  are  loving  Cordelias. 
When  the  curtain  goes  down,  however,  and  the  actor  steps  out  of  his  role, 
his  audience  is  transformed  immediately  into  the  kind  of  audience  with 
which  public  speakers  and  readers  have  to  deal.  Now  pretense  and  artful- 
ness are  quickly  perceived,  resented,  and  resisted. 

Even  in  a  theatre,  which  we  enter  disarmed,  we  resent  the  obvious.  We 
do  not  wish  to  see  the  despairing  heroine  put  glycerine  tears  in  her  eyes, 
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nor  detect  her  effort  to  vibrate  her  voice  in  a  melodramatic  tremolo. 
Witness  the  knock-down  and  drag-out  melodrama  in  which  the  widow, 
thrown  out  of  her  mortgaged  home  on  a  cold  Christmas  Eve,  kneels  at  the 
lighted  door  of  a  church  as  the  bells  toll,  bemoans  her  fate  in  studied 
tremolo,  and  wrings  her  pale  hands  in  graceful,  anguished  gestures.  Seeing 
the  machinery  at  work,  we  laugh  when  we  are  supposed  to  cry.  We  will 
not  be  exploited  emotionally  by  artifice;  not  if  we  know  it. 

Today's  audiences  are  skeptical,  sophisticated;  they  are  speech-wise, 
quick  to  detect  tricks.  Years  of  attending  lectures,  readings,  movies,  and 
plays,  of  listening  to  radio  and  watching  television  have  made  them  aware 
of  "hokum"  and  the  mechanics  of  art.  As  a  result,  they  are  critical  of 
speakers.    Only  skillful  speakers  can  disarm  them. 

What  Arms  an  Audience?  There  are  many  ways  of  closing  the  minds  of 
an  audience:  obvious  artifice  or  cleverness;  labored  didactism;  forthright 
sermonizing;  loud  haranguing;  constant  hard  driving;  persistent  aggres- 
siveness; ornateness;  too  evident  use  of  technical  skills. 

How  May  a  Speaker  Disarm  an  Audience?  A  speaker  may  keep  the 
mind  of  his  audience  open  and  responsive  not  only  by  what  he  says,  not 
only  by  avoiding  elaborate  artfulness,  but  also  by  developing  in  his  speech 
those  characteristics  that  make  for  apparent  artlessness:  ease,  spontaneity, 
and  simplicity. 

Great  art  conceals  art.  In  great  speaking  as  in  great  painting,  the 
techniques  of  expression  never  obtrude  unduly;  they  are  never  labored, 
never  encrusted  with  ornamentation.  To  be  sure,  in  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  a  speech  there  may  well  be  labor,  skill,  and  calculation.  A 
speaker  may  labor  long  and  hard  to  make  his  speech  seem  effortless  and 
spontaneous.  But  the  speech  itself  must  bear  no  mark  of  his  effort  to  use 
the  techniques  of  speech.  When  the  hearers  think  about  how  a  speaker  is 
trying  to  achieve  effects,  they  tend  not  to  respond.  There  is  a  difference 
between  artifice  and  artistry;  between  artfulness  and  art. 

The  speaker  or  reader  who  is  an  artist  recognizes  that  his  listeners  are 
"armed"  with  their  set,  public  attitudes,  with  the  habits  and  points  of  view 
resulting  from  their  conditioning,  their  own  experiences  and  needs.  Be- 
cause he  also  knows  that  only  as  individuals  can  they  respond  to  him  and 
his  speech,  he  uses  techniques  and  methods  that  disarm  them  rather  than 
those  that  build  further  barriers. 


ADAPTIVE    PATTERNS    OF    ARRANGEMENT 

If  a  speaker  is  to  be  worth  listening  to  he  must  change  or  add  something 
to  what  his  listener  already  knows,  feels,  believes,  or  has  experienced.  But 
the  new  can  be  understood  only  if  it  is  related  somehow  to  what  is  already 
known.  So  the  speaker  must  build  a  bridge  for  his  listeners  from  what  they 
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already  know  or  accept  to  what  is  new  or  not  already  accepted.  How 
well  he  builds  his  bridge  depends  on  how  well  he  senses  what  his  listeners 
know  of  his  subject,  their  interest  in  it,  and  their  probable  attitude  toward 
it  and  himself. 

Adaptive  structures  or  "bridges"  may  be  classed  as:  (1)  from  the  famil- 
iar to  the  unfamiliar;  (2)  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex;  (3)  from 
the  abstract  to  the  concrete;  (4)  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract;  (5)  from 
the  general  to  the  more  specific;  (6)  from  the  specific  to  the  more  general; 
(7)  the  climactic;  (8)  the  hypothetical;  and  (9)  the  metaphorical. 

The  nature  of  the  audience,  its  attitude  toward  the  speaker  or  toward 
his  purpose,  determines  the  adaptive  order  most  likely  to  attain  the  desired 
end.  The  problem  is  psychological.  The  best  order  is  the  one  best  designed 
to  enable  the  speaker  to  adapt  himself  and  his  response  to  his  audience,  and 
its  attitude  toward  himself  and  his  objectives.  In  other  words,  the  problem 
is  one  of  persuasion.  When  a  speaker  addresses  an  audience  which  he  has 
reason  to  believe  will  be  hostile  to  the  response  he  seeks,  he  may  well  delay 
fully  disclosing  his  purpose,  lest  the  audience  close  its  mind  to  him  and  give 
him  no  opportunity  to  reason  with  it.  For  example,  suppose  you  are  repre- 
senting the  students  in  your  college  in  an  effort  to  abolish  final  examinations. 
You  are  to  address  a  faculty  hostile  to  your  idea.  Nevertheless,  in  the  first 
minute  of  your  speech  you  blurt  out:  "I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  students 
to  demand  the  abolition  of  all  examinations."  After  such  an  inept  opening, 
you  might  find  no  one  open-minded  enough  to  listen  to  you.  Yet  many  a 
speaker  is  as  tactless  as  that.  His  technique  is  like  that  of  a  man  who,  holding 
a  tomcat  by  the  tail,  would  swing  the  cat  in  circles  over  his  head  to  give  it 
momentum,  and  then  fling  it  with  its  outstretched  claws  into  the  audience. 
Perhaps  you  would  not,  literally,  try  that  means  of  arousing  interest.  Many 
a  speaker's  actual  approach,  though  less  colorful,  is  equally  tactless. 

A  persuasive  speaker  goes  to  the  lectern  with  his  black  cat  hidden  under 
his  coat.  In  opening  his  speech,  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  black  cat.  He  presents  his  ideas  in  such  an  order 
that  even  those  of  his  hearers  who  are  allergic  to  black  cats  get  into  their 
minds  and  hearts  much  that  will  prove  helpful  to  the  speaker's  cause.  While 
the  cat  is  hidden  and  the  audience  disarmed,  the  speaker  leads  the  audience 
deftly  along  the  path  he  has  chosen.  He  may  start  on  common  ground.  The 
audience  willingly  follows  him. 

The  speaker  may  amuse  the  audience  with  apparently  pointless  humor, 
thus  building  up  a  friendly  attitude  toward  himself,  and  an  inclination  on 
the  part  of  his  hearers  to  listen  with  an  open  mind  to  ideas  it  may  not  like. 
Finally,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  he  reveals  the  purring  black  cat,  with  soft 
fur  and  sheathed  claws.   It  now  seems  far  from  dangerous. 

Many  audiences  are  not  hostile;  they  are  merely  indifferent.  They  neither 
like  the  speaker  nor  dislike  him.  They  do  not  care  whether  school  keeps  or 
not.  Their  minds  are  dormant;  they  like  them  that  way.  Before  such  a 
placid  audience  a  speaker  starts  from  scratch.  If  any  of  his  hearers  are  to  be 
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awakened,  he  is  the  one  who  must  do  it.  He  must  so  choose  and  so  arrange 
his  ideas  that  sleep  is  not  only  impossible,  but  no  longer  desirable;  and  then 
he  must,  deliberately,  keep  on  using  all  the  attention-sustaining  devices  in 
composition  and  delivery  which  he  has  at  his  command. 

For  example,  a  writer  is  about  to  speak  to  college  students  on  a  subject 
toward  which  he  expects  they  will  be  indifferent.  A  crusader  for  poetry,  he 
looks  over  the  audience  quietly  for  a  minute  and  then  begins: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

What  is  the  most  beautiful  word  in  the  English  language? 

Of  course,  a  word  may  be  beautiful  in  different  ways.  Some  words  are 
beautiful  in  their  sounds;  others,  in  their  meanings  —  in  what  they  call  up  in  your 
mind.   What  do  you  think  is  the  most  beautiful  word  in  our  language? 

There  are  scores  of  words  that  are  beautiful  for  their  sound.  The  word 
"melody"  is  one  such  word.  The  word  "vermilion"  is  another.  Sound  it  aloud, 
quietly,  to  yourself.  It  is  a  lush  word,  isn't  it?  The  word  "troubadour"  —  it  falls 
on  your  ears  like  the  tones  of  an  Indian's  water-drum. 

Other  words  are  beautiful  for  their  meanings  —  for  the  rich  ideas  they  stir  up 
in  your  mind.  The  word  "father"  is  a  word  like  that,  and  the  word  "mother." 
So,  too,  the  word  "love."  And,  most  certainly,  the  word  "God." 

No  doubt  of  it,  these  words  are  mellifluous  and  meaningful  words.  But,  to 
me,  more  beautiful  than  these,  indeed,  the  most  beautiful  word  in  the  English 
language,  is  the  word . 

At  that  point,  the  students,  including  those  who  intended  not  to  listen, 
are  listening  intently.  The  speaker  has  opened  many  minds  to  his  plea  for 
more  reading  of  good  poetry,  the  tissue  of  our  most  beautiful  words.  With 
his  opening,  he  has  shattered  indifference. 

What  word  did  the  speaker  name  as  the  most  beautiful?  Think  about  it. 
Who  are  we  to  spoil  your  fun? 

Familiar  to  Unfamiliar.  This  is  the  only  pattern  for  a  speaker,  in  or  out 
of  the  classroom,  whose  general  purpose  is  to  instruct.  As  you  remember 
from  Chapter  8,  anything  that  is  wholly  unfamiliar  presents  too  much  in- 
formation; there  must  be  something  familiar  for  the  mind  to  take  hold  of. 

Simple  to  Complex.  In  much  the  same  way,  a  speaker  who  is  explaining 
something  new  to  his  listeners  must  begin  with  the  simplest  steps  and  move 
gradually  to  the  more  complex.  You  would  use  this  order  to  teach  archery 
to  someone  who  had  never  held  a  bow,  stage  make-up  to  a  green  bit-player, 
or  the  physics  of  sound  to  a  group  of  high  school  juniors.  The  effective 
speaker  always  begins  ivhere  his  listeners  are. 

Abstract  to  Concrete.  If  you  were  to  speak  on  what  "the  American  Way 
of  Life"  means  to  you,  or  to  apply  the  principles  of  interior  decorating  to 
the  arrangement  of  a  dormitory  room,  you  would  be  moving  from  the 
abstract  to  the  concrete.   Concrete  words,  you  remember,  are  those  that 
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stand  for  something  that  can  be  perceived  through  the  senses  —  can  be 
seen,  heard,  touched,  felt,  smelled.  They  paint  pictures  in  the  mind  of  the 
listener  or  cause  him  to  feel  what  you  yourself  have  felt. 

Concrete  to  Abstract.  But  if  you  and  your  listener  have  shared  a  con- 
crete experience,  either  actually  or  through  language,  you  may  then  move 
easily  to  an  abstract  concept  or  principle  derived  from  the  concrete  ex- 
perience. One  student  started  a  speech  by  showing  photographs  of  an 
automobile  crash  in  which  three  of  his  and  his  listeners'  fellow-students  had 
been  killed  a  few  days  earlier,  and  went  on  to  a  plea  for  safe  driving. 

General  to  More  Specific.  To  clarify  a  statement  that  the  forests  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  contain  many  evergreens,  you  might  give  the  percent- 
ages of  white  pines,  firs,  larches,  Engelmann  spruces,  black  spruces,  white 
spruces,  balsams,  red  cedars,  and  white  cedars.  Or,  to  explain  a  general 
statement  that  volleyball  is  a  good  sport  for  men  of  middle  age,  you  might 
point  out  that  it  demands  only  moderate  activity  because  a  team  of  six  men 
defends  floor-space  no  larger  than  a  tennis  court,  with  each  man  covering 
an  area  no  more  than  ten  feet  by  ten. 

Specific  to  More  General.  If  a  specific  instance,  specimen,  or  sub-class 
of  something  is  already  known  to  your  listeners,  you  may  begin  with  it, 
then  move  to  the  more  general  category.  For  example,  if  your  audience 
happens  to  be  Carolinians  familiar  with  the  Cherokee  Indian  tribe,  you 
could  begin  with  the  Cherokees  if  you  wished  to  give  general  information 
about  the  aboriginal  Americans. 

Climactic.  If  your  general  purpose  is  to  stimulate  or  persuade,  the 
climactic  pattern  is  nearly  always  the  most  effective.  The  force  of  your 
arguments,  examples,  illustrations,  humorous  anecdotes  is  then  cumulative, 
with  the  strongest,  most  moving,  or  funniest  last. 

Hypothetical.  The  hypothetical  pattern  is  imaginative.  It  gives  your 
listener,  in  imagination,  a  look  at  how  the  solution  you  advocate  would 
work  out,  or  it  lets  him  see  himself  doing  what  you  want  him  to  do.  The 
hypothetical  or  imaginative  pattern  is  used  most  frequently  in  speaking  and 
reading  when  the  general  purpose  is  to  stimulate  —  to  create  experience  in 
the  here  and  now. 

Metaphorical.  The  metaphorical  pattern  uses  figurative  analogies, 
metaphors,  similes,  and  other  figures  of  speech  that  are  vivid  and  meaning- 
ful to  the  listeners.  This  pattern  may  be  used  in  any  type  of  speaking. 

ESTABLISHING    RAPPORT 

Rapport  is  the  feeling  of  harmony  or  sympathy  between  speaker  and 
audience.   In  instructional  speaking,  and  especially  when  the  listener  him- 
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self  seeks  instruction,  rapport  is  of  least  importance  or  may  even  be  irrele- 
vant. But  even  then,  as  when  a  professional  group  meets  to  hear  a  recognized 
authority  in  its  field,  mutual  good  will  helps  communication.  In  most 
situations,  at  least  some  degree  of  rapport  is  needed  for  a  meeting  of 
minds.  In  speaking  to  stimulate  or  to  persuade,  rapport  is  of  highest 
importance. 

Although  rapport  is  important  throughout  a  speech  or  reading,  it  is  most 
important  at  the  beginning;  as  when  two  persons  meet  for  the  first  time, 
there  is  need  for  establishing  some  sort  of  bond.  One  or  the  other  must 
take  a  step  toward  discovering  common  interests  that  will  break  down  their 
reserve  and  enable  them  to  become  acquainted.  To  the  same  end,  a  public 
speaker  should  do  something  early  in  his  speech.  If  the  audience  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  mentally  inhospitable,  much  of  the  good  seed  will  fall  on 
stony  ground.  The  speaker  must  establish  rapport  at  once  by  what  he  says, 
or  by  how  he  says  it,  or  by  what  he  is.  He  must  take  the  initiative. 

Establishing  rapport 
through  speech  manner 

i.  You  may  begin  to  establish  rapport  with  your  audience  by  walking 
to  the  platform  or  the  lectern  with  quiet  assurance.  This  is  helpful  positive 
suggestion.  It  carries  to  the  fringes  of  attention  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
doubt  in  your  mind  about  the  situation;  that  you  know  the  audience  is 
receptive  and  friendly. 

Suppose  anyone,  upon  being  introduced  to  a  stranger,  felt  uncomfortable 
and  timid.  Suppose  he  showed  this  attitude  by  hesitant  steps  as  he  came 
forward  and  by  other  muscle  tensions.  The  result  would  be  bad  suggestion. 
The  emotional  reaction  of  the  stranger  would  hinder  social  adjustment. 
The  situation  is  similar  when  a  speaker  steps  forward  to  establish  contact 
with  his  listeners.  A  walk  marked  by  positive  suggestion  predisposes  an 
audience  toward  a  friendly  or  at  least  a  respectful  response. 

2.  You  may  establish  rapport  by  standing  before  the  audience  quietly 
and  silently .   Most  speakers  begin  without  a  moment's  hesitation;  with  an 

;  impetuous  rush  that  suggests  nervousness.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
a  speaker  should  pause  before  he  utters  his  first  words:  the  pause  gives 
the  audience  time  to  settle  down;  it  arrests  attention;  and  the  speaker  him- 
self may  need  a  moment  or  two  in  which  to  collect  his  wits  and  adjust  him- 
self to  the  situation.  In  addition,  the  deliberate  pause  indicates  a  mental 
attitude  that  is  reassuring  to  the  audience.  When  anyone  has  sufficient  self- 
possession  to  stand  silently,  as  he  takes  in  the  situation  and  appraises  his 
audience,  the  audience  becomes  aware  of  qualities  in  the  speaker  which  it 
respects. 

3.  You  may  establish  rapport  by  being  physically  direct  in  delivery. 
When  a  speaker  does  not  look  at  his  hearers,  or  takes  only  furtive  glances, 
they  feel  they  are  infringing  on  his  privacy.    He  is  remote  and  detached. 
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A  speaker  who  likes  people  has  a  great 
advantage.  Kate  Smith,  entertainment 
personality. 


But  when,  at  the  outset,  he  looks  into  their  eyes,  that  does  much  toward 
making  the  necessary  contact. 

4.  You  may  establish  rapport  by  being  friendly  and  pleasant.  When  two 
men  meet  for  the  first  time,  what  breaks  down  reserve  and  draws  them 
together?  In  part,  it  is  the  quick  recognition  of  likeable  qualities.  If  either 
reveals  aloofness,  pompousness,  hardness,  or  sourness,  they  probably  re- 
main strangers. 

That  is  equally  true  of  the  give  and  take  of  the  speaker-audience  situation. 
If  the  speaker  is  friendly,  the  audience  tends  to  respond  with  equal  warmth. 
The  audience  reflects  the  speaker.  If  any  man  faces  the  world  bitterly,  con- 
temptuously, expecting  trouble,  usually  he  finds  trouble.  There  are 
exceptions,  but  this  remark,  like  most  truisms,  is  based  on  universal  ex- 
perience. That  is  why  it  has  become  a  truism. 

Any  speaker,  therefore,  who  likes  people  has  a  great  advantage.  He 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  even  if  he  wishes  to.  Witness  the  success  on  the 
platform  of  such  widely  different  persons  as  Kate  Smith,  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  Harry  S.  Truman.  It  seems  that  liking 
people  —  all  kinds,  everywhere  —  is  the  only  dominant  trait  some  successful 
speakers  have  in  common. 

5.  You  may  establish  rapport  by  an  informal  or  even  a  casual  manner.  If 
you  were  introduced  to  a  stranger  who  greeted  you  formally,  as  though 
adhering  to  memorized  decorum,  you  would  hold  aloof.  Suppose  he 
offered  you  an  austere  "How  do  you  do?"  —  that  and  nothing  else.  There 
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would  be  no  contact.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  he  said  in  forthright 
fashion  and  with  a  genial  smile  something  that  revealed  an  awareness  of  you 
as  a  person,  of  your  background,  interests,  and  achievements.  Immediately 
you  would  respond  with  a  glow  kindled  by  that  recognition.  Unless  — 
heaven  forbid!  —you  yourself  are  as  impersonal  as  an  English  butler.  All 
this  applies  to  speaker-audience  relationships.  Casualness  and  spontaneity, 
not  carried  too  far,  are  disarming  and  inviting. 

Repellent  formality  is  far  commoner  among  speakers  than  repellent 
slovenliness.  Many  speakers,  regardless  of  the  occasion,  button  themselves 
up  with  dignity.  They  show  fear  of  offending  the  rhetoricians.  They  seem 
to  have  been  unduly  influenced  by  some  of  the  classic  orations  that  are  held 
up  as  examples  of  perfection.  Today's  audiences  do  not  respond  to  the 
formalities  of  Cicero's  time  —  or  even  Daniel  Webster's. 

6.  You  may  establish  rapport  by  the  skillful  use  of  contrast.  You  may  re- 
call the  time  when  you  heard  four  distinguished  speakers.  Grey  spoke  con- 
stantly with  extreme  force;  he  kept  up  his  fireworks  until  the  explosions 
got  on  your  nerves.  Brown,  who  immediately  followed,  began  with  reassur- 
ing calm.  You  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  When,  however,  Green's  turn 
came  he  spoke  with  such  unvarying  quietness  and  lack  of  vitality  that 
you  became  drowsy.  White,  who  fortunately  understood  the  value  of 
contrast,  began  rapidly  and  with  animation.  You  sat  up  and  listened. 
Both  Brown  and  White  established  contact  by  intelligent  use  of  con- 
trast. Many  debaters  talk  on  and  on  with  unvarying  volume  and  sus- 
tained belligerence.  A  speaker  who  follows  such  an  opponent  does  well 
to  start  quietly,  perhaps  with  humor;  indeed,  with  almost  anything  that 
affords  a  change. 

STABLISHING    RAPPORT    THROUGH    WHAT   IS   SAID 

i.  Establishing  rapport  by  courteous  and  generous  acknowledgment  of 
the  chairman's  introduction.  If  anyone  acknowledges  the  introduction  by 
the  chairman,  which  is  usually  friendly  and  generous,  with  genuine  appre- 
ciation and  with  equal  generosity,  the  audience  responds  in  some  degree. 
Contact  is  established.  But  suppose  after  the  chairman  of  the  evening  has 
recounted  the  achievements  of  the  speaker  and  has  expressed  warm  friend- 
liness, the  speaker  plunges  into  his  speech  without  a  word  about  the  intro- 
duction. Everybody  feels  that  something  is  missing.  Good  sportsmanship, 
if  nothing  more,  demands  that  a  speaker  make  some  kind  of  acknowledg- 
ment; and  all  men  and  women,  everywhere,  appreciate  good  sportsmanship. 

If  the  chairman  is  funny  at  the  speaker's  expense,  and  the  speaker  takes  the 
laugh  in  good  part,  speaker  and  audience  are  brought  closer  together. 
Everybody  likes  a  man  who  has  the  sense  of  humor  to  "take  it."  If  the 
chairman  expresses  genuine  admiration  or  affection  for  the  speaker  and 
the  speaker  then  cracks  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  chairman,  the  resultant 
laugh  comes  at  too  high  a  price  —  at  the  price  of  embarrassment  to  a  man 
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who  had  been  gracious  and  courteous.  Moreover,  even  though  the  audience 
laughs,  the  speaker  may  not  thereby  establish  helpful  contact,  for  he  fails 
to  meet  the  obligation  of  courtesy.  It  is  true  that  a  few  speakers  —  H.  G. 
Wells  and  George  Bernard  Shaw  were  examples  —  made  a  fetish  of  insult- 
ing audiences.  The  least  that  can  be  said,  however,  is  that  no  one  should 
do  so  unless  he  is  sure  that,  as  a  genius,  he  belongs  in  a  class  with  Wells  and 
Shaw. 

It  is  another  matter  when  a  speaker  humorously  and  gently  minimizes 
the  chairman's  praise.  If  a  speaker,  in  acknowledging  praise,  reveals  mod- 
esty, the  audience  feels  in  him  a  trait  it  likes;  a  trait,  by  the  way,  which 
usually  goes  with  greatness. 

2.  Establishing  rapport  by  reference  to  a  preceding  speaker.  In  meetings 
where  several  speakers  appear,  as  in  formal  debates,  conventions,  and  panel 
discussions,  it  is  usually  wise  to  refer  to  preceding  speakers.  Such  refer- 
ences give  spontaneity  and  continuity.  Moreover,  they  provide  helpful 
contact  with  an  audience,  especially  if  the  speaker  shows  due  appreciation 
of  preceding  speakers.  Audiences  are  sometimes  fooled,  but  they  are  not 
fools.  They  do  much  marginal  thinking;  they  see  more  than  they  know  they 
see;  and  usually  they  appraise  a  speaker  rather  accurately.  When  they  find 
that  he  is  by  nature  magnanimous  even  to  opponents,  they  respond  favor- 
ably. 

3.  Establishing  rapport  by  sincere  expressions  of  pleasure.  If  a  college 
graduate  is  speaking  for  the  first  time  at  an  alumni  banquet,  it  is  natural  for 
him  to  express  pleasure.  Or  if,  as  president  of  a  national  business  concern, 
a  man  has  an  opportunity  to  meet,  face  to  face,  the  hundreds  of  men  who 
are  carrying  on  for  him  in  the  field,  he  may  well  say  how  glad  he  is. 
He  should  do  so  simply  and  sincerely.  Let  us  repeat:  simply  and  sincerely. 
Most  audiences,  from  long  experience,  are  wary  of  elaborate  expressions  of 
pleasure.  They  have  met  speakers  before  who  pay  for  momentary  applause 
at  the  cost  of  their  self-respect.  If  a  speaker  really  is  glad  to  be  on  hand,  he 
must  have  definite  reasons  which  concern  that  audience  and  that  occasion. 
The  more  specific  his  remarks,  the  less  they  resemble  the  usual  hackneyed 
and  perfunctory  expressions  of  pleasure. 

4.  Establishing  rapport  by  referring  to  matters  of  local  interest.  A 
speaker  in  Emporia,  Kansas,  by  mentioning  the  fact  that  he  knew  and  ad- 
mired William  Allen  White,  the  late  lovable  editor,  brings  to  the  fore  an 
enthusiasm  which  the  speaker  has  in  common  with  his  hearers.  They  take 
a  pride  in  their  distinguished  fellow-townsman;  they  have  a  sort  of  pro- 
prietary interest  in  him.  Evident  awareness  of  this  fact  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  is  a  point  of  contact  with  his  audience. 

A  speaker  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  where  every  inch  of  ground  is  hallowed 
by  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  might  well  take  that  fact  into  account. 
But  since  a  thousand  other  speakers  in  Springfield  have  opened  their  ad- 
dresses with  references  to  Lincoln,  the  situation  calls  for  more  than  ordinary 
finesse.  An  audience  is  inclined  to  laugh  at  anyone  who  makes  his  connec- 
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tion  with  local  history  —  with  the  Boston  Tea  Party  at  Boston,  for  example, 
or  with  the  Alamo  at  San  Antonio,  or  with  the  missions  at  Santa  Barbara  — 
exactly  as  scores  of  other  visitors  have  made  it. 

When  a  speaker  tactfully  shows  that  he  is  aware  of  the  identity  of  the 
audience  and  of  the  city  —  that  he  is  saying  something  which  he  could  not 
have  said  to  any  other  audience  —  that  is  an  indirect  compliment. 

5.  Establishing  rapport  by  reference  to  the  place  and  the  occasion.  When 
the  opening  remarks  refer  to  the  special  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to 
the  meeting,  the  speaker  identifies  himself  with  his  audience.  In  giving  the 
1955  annual  lecture  honoring  Florida's  first  United  States  Senator,  Senator 
Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon,  after  acknowledging  the  chairman's  introduc- 
tion, said: 

It's  a  great  honor  to  be  selected  to  give  the  Senator  Yulee  lecture  this  year. 
After  I  had  accepted  this  invitation  I  proceeded  to  go  to  the  library  and  famil- 
iarize myself  with  Florida  senatorial  history  and  American  history  as  well.  After 
reading  that  history,  I  appreciate  even  more  the  honor  bestowed  upon  me  when 
I  was  invited  to  give  this  lecture  tonight.1 

The  speech  of  former  Senator  George  H.  Moses  at  a  Young  Republicans 
rally  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  opened  with  an  immediate  and 
humorous  adaptation  to  the  occasion,  and  moved  rapidly  from  that  open- 
ing to  the  central  theme  of  the  address: 

To  me  this  gathering  is  an  anomaly.  The  first  three  speakers  upon  the  pro- 
gram of  this  Young  Republican  conference  comprise  a  grandmother  and  two 
grandfathers!  However,  Young  Republicanism  is  no  slave  to  the  calendar.  It  is, 
rather,  a  matter  of  the  spirit  instead  of  years  —  of  the  spirit  which  maketh  alive 
instead  of  the  letter  which  killeth  —  and  those  of  us  who  have  grown  gray  in  the 
service  of  the  party,  but  who  still  retain  the  enthusiasm  for  the  party's  prin- 
ciples, which  accentuated  their  younger  days  and  which  still  remains  unabated, 
have  clear  title  to  sit  in  a  gathering  of  this  sort. 

6.  Establishing  rapport  by  reference  to  the  idea  dominant  at  the  moment 
in  the  minds  of  the  audience.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  immediately  upon 
taking  office  in  1933,  declared  a  bank  moratorium.  If  you  had  been  speak- 
ing that  day  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  or  Austin,  Texas,  or  anywhere  else, 
you  would  have  had  reason  to  know  what  was  the  dominant  thought  in 
all  minds.  If  your  subject  had  been  "The  Need  for  Banking  Reform,"  the 
stage  would  have  been  set  for  you;  but  suppose  your  subject  had  been  "The 
Investment  of  Leisure"  or  "Hunting  the  Grizzly  Bear."  How  remote  those 
topics  would  have  seemed!  How  remote,  on  the  sixth  of  August,  1945,  any 
subject  other  than  the  atomic  bomb!  An  excellent  way  to  meet  such  situa- 
tions is  to  start  with  the  dominant  idea  of  the  moment  and  then  find  a 
bridge  that  leads  to  the  subject  of  the  address. 

1  From  a  tape  recording.  By  permission  of  Senator  Morse. 
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7.  Establishing  rapport  by  responding  to  the  mood  of  the  audience.  An 
audience  may  have,  instead  of  a  dominant  idea,  a  dominant  mood;  a  mood 
so  absorbing  that  any  other  mood  would  be  discordant,  irreconcilable.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  speaker  identify  himself  at  once  with  the  prevailing 
mood  and  change  to  another  only  when  his  audience  is  prepared  for  it. 
Suppose  he  is  to  speak  to  a  college  assembly  about  "The  New  Poetry"  on 
the  night  before  the  college  home-coming  game.  The  alumni  have  returned 
for  the  celebration;  the  football  team  is  keyed  up  for  a  smashing  victory. 
As  the  speaker  faces  that  audience  he  may  feel  faint  of  heart.  He  may 
doubt  that  it  is  possible  so  to  change  the  mood  of  his  hearers  that  they  will 
open  their  hearts  to  sober  poetry.  Yet  it  must  be  done  and  it  can  be  done. 

8.  Establishing  rapport  by  reference  to  the  special  interests  of  the 
audience.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  combined  this  method  with  others  in  the 
opening  of  his  address  to  the  American  Legion  convention  in  New  York 
City,  on  August  27,  1952,  and  did  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  led  into  his 
subject  disarmingly: 

I  have  attended  altogether  too  many  conventions  not  to  know  how  you  are  all 
beginning  to  feel  here  on  the  afternoon  of  your  third  day.  You  work  hard  at 
Legion  business,  and  then  devote  the  balance  of  your  time  to  the  museums,  art 
galleries,  concerts  and  other  cultural  monuments  of  New  York.  And,  of  course, 
you  have  to  listen  to  speeches  too!  I  console  myself  with  the  thought  that  this 
punishment,  while  cruel,  is  not  unusual. 

1  have  no  claim,  as  many  of  you  do,  to  the  honored  title  of  old  soldier.  Nor 
have  I  risen  to  high  rank  in  the  armed  services.  The  fact  that  a  great  General 
and  I  are  competing  candidates  for  the  Presidency  will  not  diminish  my  warm 
respect  for  his  military  achievements.  Nor  will  that  respect  keep  me  from  using 
every  honest  effort  to  defeat  him  in  November! 

My  own  military  career  was  brief.  It  was  also  lowly.  An  Apprentice  Seaman 
in  a  naval  training  unit  was  not,  as  some  of  you  may  also  recall,  exactly  a  power- 
ful command  position  in  World  War  One.  My  experience  thus  provided  me 
with  a  very  special  view  —  what  could  be  called  a  worm's-eye  view  —  of  the 
service.  In  19 18  I  doubt  if  there  was  anything  more  wormlike  than  an  Appren- 
tice Seaman.  I  must  add,  though,  that  from  a  very  topside  job  in  the  Navy 
Department  during  the  frenzy  of  the  last  war  I  sometimes  had  nostalgic  recollec- 
tions of  apprentice  seamanship  when  someone  else  had  to  make  all  the  decisions. 

After  the  first  war,  many  Americans  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  only  the  strong 
can  be  free.  Many  mistook  an  ominous  lull  for  permanent  peace.  In  those  days 
the  American  Legion  knew,  however,  that  he  who  is  not  prepared  today  is  less 
so  tomorrow,  and  that  only  a  society  which  could  fight  for  survival  would 
survive. 

The  Legion's  fight  to  awaken  America  to  the  need  for  military  preparedness 
is  now  largely  won.  We  have  made  great  advances  in  understanding  the  prob- 
lem of  national  security  in  the  modern  world.  We  no  longer  think  in  terms  of 
American  resources  alone.  For  the  most  part  we  now  understand  the  need  for  a 
great  international  system  of  security,  and  we  have  taken  the  lead  in  building  it.2 

2  By  permission  of  the  author. 
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o.  Establishing  rapport  by  casual  comment  on  a  homely  or  trifling 
matter  of  which  the  audience  is  aware.  Almost  invariably  there  is  some 
circumstance  connected  with  the  room,  the  occasion,  the  presiding  officer, 
the  audience,  the  stage,  the  noise  outside  —  something  intrinsically  of  no 
consequence  —  which  lends  itself  to  amusing  comment.  It  may  be  a  pound- 
ing radiator;  a  romantic  pastoral  fantasy  on  the  stage  curtain;  a  crooner's 
song  from  a  nearby  radio;  or  a  cat  that  ventures  out  from  behind  the 
scenes.  The  point  is  that  the  matter,  however  trivial,  is  for  the  moment 
the  center  of  attention,  an  open  door  through  which  the  speaker  can  enter 
the  minds  of  his  audience. 

Once,  when  George  Bernard  Shaw  stepped  on  the  platform,  he  was 
greeted  with  thunderous  applause.  As  the  applause  subsided,  a  loud  hiss 
came  from  the  gallery.  Looking  up  to  the  gallery,  Shaw  said:  "My  friend, 
I  agree  with  you;  but  what  are  you  and  I  against  so  many?" 

If,  in  the  first  minute  of  his  introduction,  a  speaker  deftly  turns  a  trifling 
fact  to  account,  he  has  a  point  of  contact.  The  spontaneity,  simplicity, 
homeliness  and  —  by  good  luck  —  the  irresistible  humor  of  such  comments 
are  sure  to  bring  response.  The  audience  did  not  miss  the  humor  when 
General  Eisenhower,  upon  returning  to  England  from  Germany,  and  re- 
sponding to  a  demand  for  a  speech  in  a  London  theatre,  expressed  pleasure 
in  again  being  among  people  whose  language  he  could  almost  understand. 
A  single  word,  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place,  can  draw  an  audience 
toward  the  speaker. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  comment  is  inept  or  banal,  the  response  is  an 
evident  desire  of  the  audience  to  groan.  The  possibilities  of  helpful  contact 
by  means  of  this  device,  however,  are  greater  than  inexperienced  speakers 
are  likely  to  realize.  There  are  effective  speakers  who  never  step  to  a  plat- 
form without  keeping  their  eyes  and  ears  open  for  anything  that  may  serve 
their  purpose. 

10.  Establishing  rapport  by  opening  with  a  compliment  to  the  audience. 
A  superintendent  of  schools  begins:  "It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  look 
into  the  bright  eyes  of  this  group  of  uncommonly  intelligent  boys  and  girls. 
Nowhere  in  our  beloved  country—."  But  the  response  is  only  a  snicker. 
The  bright-eyed  boys  and  girls  have  heard  all  that  too  many  times. 

A  lawyer  begins:  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury;  again  and  again  I  have  noticed 
the  alertness  of  your  minds  as  you  followed  the  complexities  of  this  case; 
the  quick  responsiveness  of  your  hearts,  moved  by  deep  humanity;  your 
keen  sense  of  justice  — ."  But  by  this  time,  the  jury  of  the  prisoner's  "peers" 
are  saying  to  themselves,  "bunk,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  They  may  be 
short  on  college  degrees,  but  they  are  the  peers  of  the  attorney  in  seeing 
through  flattery. 

A  candidate  for  Congress,  speaking  from  city  to  city,  says  at  every 
stop:  "My  fellow  citizens,  while  you  have  been  appraising  me,  I  have  been 
appraising  you  and  your  beautiful  city:  your  many  noble  churches  that 
send  their  spires  into  God's  blue  heaven  .  .  .  etc.,  etc.  If  I  were  a  citizen  of 
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your  community,  I  should  be  a  booster  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  and  three 
hundred  sixty-five  days  of  every  year."  Believe  it  or  not,  this  kind  of 
thing  always  brings  applause  from  some  hearers.  But  even  if  every  hearer 
applauded,  the  method  would  be  bad  because  it  is  dull,  cheap,  and  worn  out 
—  above  all,  because  a  speaker  who  gets  his  applause  that  way  is  paying  for 
it  with  the  loss  of  self-respect. 

Even  when  the  compliments  are  sincere,  they  may  miss  fire.  Audiences 
are  so  speech-wise  and  so  skeptical  that  they  are  suspicious  of  all  compli- 
ments. There  are  many  less  hazardous  and  more  ingenious  methods  of 
making  the  desired  contact. 

If  a  speaker  must  express  appreciation  —  and  most  speakers  should  wish 
to  do  so,  since  audiences  are  so  charitable  —  he  may  well  do  so  at  the  close 
of  his  speech.  Then  it  is  evident  that  his  praise  is  not  a  bid  for  good  will. 
He  should  say  just  enough  to  show  that  in  his  heart  there  is  a  measure  of 
gratitude  that  he  has  only  half  expressed. 

A  speaker  may  compliment  his  hearers  indirectly  in  many  ways  without 
the  loss  of  self-respect:  by  not  talking  down  to  them,  and  by  manifesting 
regard  for  their  opinions,  however  different  from  his  own.  That  indirect 
form  of  compliment  is  a  mark  of  consideration. 

Establishing  Rapport  through  the  Character  of  the  Speaker.  We 
return  to  our  first  basic  principle:  an  able  speaker  is  an  able  person.  The 
most  effective  of  all  possible  contacts  with  an  audience  at  the  beginning  of 
a  speech  may  result  from  the  character  of  the  speaker.  Often  his  qualities 
are  quickly  and  accurately  sensed.  If  he  has  poise  and  courage,  sincerity 
and  kindliness,  the  audience  gathers  that  fact  from  many  cues  and  responds 
accordingly.  It  may  seem  incredible  that  a  speaker,  by  his  obvious  warmth 
and  integrity,  can  break  down  the  reserve  of  an  audience  before  he  has 
much  more  than  started  to  speak.  Nevertheless,  it  happens  again  and  again. 
It  happens,  for  example,  wherever  President  Eisenhower  speaks.  No  doubt 
you  know  a  number  of  men  and  women  who  are  so  contagiously  radiant 
that  when  one  of  them  takes  the  platform  and  stands  silent  a  minute,  the 
audience  catches  the  current,  capitulates,  and  bursts  into  applause. 

If  the  speaker  already  has  established  rapport  with  his  audience,  through 
previous  appearances  or  through  association  with  it,  his  task  is,  of  course, 
much  easier. 


GETTING    AND    HOLDING    ATTENTION    AND 
INTEREST 

Suppose  a  speaker  stands  like  a  hitching  post  and  utters  bromides  in 
pedestrian  language.  After  a  few  minutes  nobody  listens  to  him:  attention 
wanders.  The  minds  of  the  audience  keep  drifting  to  bills  that  have  to  be 
paid  or  to  the  next  football  game;  but  if  the  audience  does  not  even  listen, 
how  can  the  audience  respond  to  the  speaker's  ideas?   Every  speaker  needs 
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to  use  the  techniques  of  securing  and  holding  attention,  for  he  may  win  re- 
sponse by  keeping  the  minds  of  his  listeners  sharply  focused  on  the  desired 
end;  by  that  means  and  by  no  other.  As  William  James  put  it,  "What  holds 
attention  determines  action." 

"It  seems,"  James  continued,  "as  if  we  ought  to  look  for  the  secret  of  an 
idea's  impulsiveness  .  .  .  in  .  .  .  the  urgency  with  which  it  is  able  to  compel 
attention  and  dominate  in  the  consciousness.  Let  it  once  so  dominate,  let 
no  other  ideas  succeed  in  displacing  it,  and  whatever  motor  effects  belong- 
to  it  by  nature  will  inevitably  occur.  .  .  .  What  checks  our  impulses  is 
the  mere  thinking  of  reasons  to  the  contrary.  .  .  .  The  idea  to  be  consented 
to  must  be  kept  from  flickering  and  going  out.  It  must  be  held  steadily  be- 
fore the  mind  until  it  fills  the  mind."  3 

Some  question  the  unqualified  declaration  that  "what  holds  attention 
determines  action."  Beyond  question,  however,  what  holds  attention  tends 
to  determine  action.  Suppose  a  speaker  is  striving  to  induce  you  to  con- 
tribute to  a  social  settlement  in  the  slums  of  Chicago.  You  will  deny  him 
that  response  only  if  you  think  of  reasons  why  you  should  not  do  as  he 
asks.  If  he  keeps  your  mind  focused  on  his  aim  until  the  idea  becomes 
urgent,  and  if  in  the  meantime  he  avoids  stirring  up  contrary  ideas,  sooner 
or  later  you  tend  to  respond.  The  higher  and  more  constant  the  peak  of 
attention,  the  more  certain  your  response  will  tend  to  be. 

ETHODS  OF  AROUSING  ATTENTION  AND  INTEREST 

Effective  speakers  use  a  variety  of  devices  for  gaining  sharp  attention  to 
their  opening  words.  Every  speaker  wishes,  however,  to  win  not  only 
momentary  attention  but  continuing  interest.  Attention  is  an  audience- 
state  that  comes  and  goes:  it  must  be  constantly  renewed.  Interest  is  an 
audience-state  that  is  relatively  continuous:  it  is  an  expectancy  that  tends 
toward  continuous  attention.  In  his  introduction  the  speaker  must  arrest 
momentary  attention  and  arouse  continuing  interest. 

In  the  first  minute  or  two,  almost  invariably  the  audience  yields  volun- 
tary attention;  but  after  that,  attention  may  begin  to  drift.  In  any  event,  you 
should  not  be  content  with  the  mild  degree  of  attention  that  an  audience 
voluntarily  yields:  your  business  at  the  outset  is  to  intensify  that  attention 
by  leading  your  hearers  to  expect  that  what  you  are  about  to  say  will 
somehow  yield  ample  return  on  their  investment  of  time.  For  the  most 
part  this  promise  is  implied  rather  than  expressed. 

i.  A  speaker  may  arouse  interest  in  his  subject  by  relating  it  to  the  special 

interests  of  his  audience.  Show  a  man  a  map  of  the  world,  and  he  will  first 

j  look  for  his  home  town.   Show  him  a  group  picture,  and  he  will  first  look 

for  himself.   Show  him  a  parade  of  Boy  Scouts,  and  he  will  not  be  happy 

until  he  locates  his  son,  Bill.  We  all  open  our  ears  quickly  to  any  utterance 

^Psychology:  Briefer  Course.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1892,  pp.  448  ff. 
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that  touches  our  immediate  interests  —  our  wages,  dividends,  possessions, 
taxes,  health,  community,  job,  home,  or  children.  We  like  an  introduction 
that  connects  the  speech  with  our  own  hobbies,  fortunes,  prejudices,  hopes, 
race,  or  profession.  Such  an  introduction  not  only  establishes  helpful  con- 
tact between  the  speaker  and  the  audience  but  also  stirs  up  interest  in  the 
subject. 

2.  A  speaker  may  arouse  interest  by  interpreting  his  subject  in  concrete 
terms  familiar  to  the  audience.  When  the  subject  is  remote  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  audience,  a  speaker  does  well  to  start  on  familiar  ground;  to 
move  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  For  example,  a  teacher  of  physics, 
about  to  discuss  the  effect  of  air  pressure  on  whirling  spheres,  starts  by 
asking:  "How  does  a  pitcher  on  a  baseball  team  throw  an  outcurve?"  He 
then  explains  that  an  outcurve  results  from  giving  the  ball  a  horizontal  spin, 
clockwise.  Thus  he  leads  the  way  from  a  familiar  illustration  to  discussion 
of  an  abstract  principle. 

3.  A  speaker  may  arouse  interest  by  creating  curiosity.  Curiosity  is 
universal.  Confronted  in  the  first  moments  of  an  address  with  any  sur- 
prising, seemingly  paradoxical  statement,  we  prick  up  our  ears.  A  student 
speaker  used  this  method  of  arousing  interest  when  he  began  a  speech  in 
this  way: 

I  am  here  tonight  to  plead  for  war;  all-out,  unqualified  war  against  the  greatest 
enemy  this  nation  has  ever  faced  —  the  Kingdom  of  Fear. 

I  plead  for  vast  appropriations  for  arms  with  which  to  fight;  arms  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  —  the  weapons  of  reason,  faith,  strength 
and  courage. 

We  have  no  time  to  waste.  The  armies  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fear,  inspired  by 
their  mighty  monarch  Hysteria,  aided  by  his  princes  Confusion  and  Suspicion, 
are  marching  upon  us. 

In  the  past  months,  we  as  a  people,  in  want  of  courage  and  conviction,  have 
been  retreating  before  the  dreaded  advances  of  this  powerful  enemy. 

If  we  want  to  save  American  ideals,  preserve  the  democratic  faith  and  attain 
a  world  of  hope  and  peace,  we  have  no  choice;  we  must  fight  the  Kingdom  of 
Fear.4 

4.  A  speaker  may  arouse  interest  by  laying  down  a  barrage  of  questions. 
If  a  speaker  early  in  his  introduction  throws  out  a  series  of  pregnant  ques- 
tions, he  is  certain  to  arouse  interest.  The  audience  begins  to  try  to  answer 
them  before  the  speaker  offers  his  own  answers.  This  plan  has  the  mental 
challenge  of  a  "brain  teaser."  Suppose  a  speaker  who  is  to  discuss  "The 
Ten  Greatest  Books"  says:  "If  you  were  marooned  on  an  island  for  five  < 
years  and  could  take  with  you  but  one  book,  what  book  would  you 
choose?  Would  it  be  prose  or  poetry?  Would  it  be  classic  or  contempo- 
rary?   Would  it  be  in  philosophy  or  science  or  fine  arts?    Would  it  be 

4  From  "The  Kingdom  of  Fear,"  by  Gilbert  Pearlman,  State  University  of  Iowa,  in 
Winning  Orations  or  the  Northern  Oratorieal  League,  1950.  Minneapolis:  The  North- 
western Press,  195 1,  p.  205. 
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the  Bible?    Would  it  be  Plato's  Republic?    Would  it  be  last  month's  best- 
seller?"  From  such  questions,  the  speaker  could  move  easily  to  his  subject. 

5.  A  speaker  may  arouse  interest  by  opening  with  striking  facts.  When- 
ever a  speech  starts  with  a  fusillade  of  startling  facts,  expressed  boldly  and 
swiftly,  attention  is  aroused.  Here  is  an  example  from  an  address  by  a 
college  student: 

I  shall  be  standing  before  you  for  a  period  of  approximately  eight  minutes. 
During  this  time  eighteen  people  will  perform  in  an  American  tragedy.  One  of 
these  principals  will  star.  As  I  stand  here,  or  during  the  next  oration,  he  will  die. 
Seventeen  of  these  principals  will  perform  their  parts,  broken  and  bleeding,  in  a 
roadside  ditch.  These  players  could  be  your  friends.  They  could  be  of  vour 
family.  One  of  the  principals  might  well  be  you. 

This  is  not  a  pretty  play.  It  is  concerned  with  torn  flesh,  blood,  and  the  hor- 
rible stench  of  death.  The  scenes  are  being  acted  out  for  us  all  over  this  country 
of  ours.  The  rich,  the  poor,  the  young,  the  old,  the  talented,  the  promising  — 
all  are  swallowed  in  the  empty  and  hungry  maw  of  tragedy.  Automobile  acci- 
dents happen  anywhere  .  .  .  anytime  ...  to  anyone.5 

6.  A  speaker  may  arouse  interest  with  a  narrative.  The  earliest  records 
of  the  human  race  show  the  universal  appeal  of  a  story.  When  a  speaker 
says,  "I  may  illustrate  my  point  with  a  story,"  at  the  word  "story,"  the 
audience  renews  its  attention.  Narrative  has  concreteness,  suspense,  action, 
and  climax. 

If  a  speaker's  theme  is  that  a  man's  interests  determine  what  he  sees,  he 
might  introduce  his  subject  by  telling  about  the  walk  that  John  Burroughs, 
the  naturalist,  had  on  noisy  Broadway,  New  York,  with  his  friend,  a  banker. 
Suddenly  Burroughs  stopped  in  his  tracks  and  said,  "Listen!  Did  you  hear 
it?" 

His  companion  answered,  "Hear  what?" 

"The  cricket!"  exclaimed  Burroughs. 

The  banker  could  hear  nothing  above  the  city  clamor;  but  Burroughs,  in 
a  corner  of  a  fruit  store,  found  the  cricket. 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  the  two  men  continued  down  Broadway,  the 
banker  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Did  you  hear  it?" 

Burroughs  asked,  "What?" 

"Money!    Somebody  dropped  a  coin  on  the  sidewalk." 

Burroughs  did  not  hear  it;  but,  sure  enough,  the  city  dweller  found  a 
quarter  in  the  gutter. 

Such  a  story  would  arouse  interest  in  the  speaker's  central  theme. 

7.  A  speaker  may  arouse  interest  by  an  amusing  anecdote.  Most  of  us 
respond  readily  to  humor  if  it  is  fresh  and  pertinent.  When  an  introduction 
combines  narrative  with  humor,  it  has  a  double  appeal;  but  "That  reminds 
me  of  a  story"  is  not  the  best  way  to  begin.  The  story  should  appear  to 

5  From  "An  American  Tragedy,"  by  Robert  Moore,  Otterbein  College,  in  Winning 
Orations  of  the  Interstate  Oratorical  Association,  1954.  Evanston,  Illinois,  1954,  p.  79. 
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be  casual  and  inevitable;  above  all  it  should  have  an  obvious  bearing  on  the 
central  theme. 

A  discussion  of  "Industrial  By-products"  might  be  opened  in  this  way: 

"What  is  the  greatest  contribution  which  chemistry  has  made  to  the  world  in 
the  last  hundred  years? "  asked  an  examination  paper. 

"Blondes,"  wrote  a  resourceful  student. 

His  only  error  was  in  getting  his  consonants  mixed.  Chemistry's  greatest  con- 
tribution has  not  been  dye-products,  but  by-products. 

Not  all  speeches  have  to  begin  with  a  funny  story.  Many  introductions 
are  bad  because  the  humor  is  handled  ineptly,  or  is  long  drawn  out  or 
forced.  Often  the  trouble  is  that  the  speaker  drags  in  a  joke  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  his  subject.  It  reveals  the  fact  that  he  laboriously  raked  the 
joke  books  which  are  guaranteed  to  make  any  man  a  fascinating  speaker  in 
no  time  at  all.  Laughter  must  come  spontaneously,  induced  by  seeming 
spontaneity  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  A  speaker  who  relies  less  on  pre- 
meditated jokes  and  more  on  comments  that  spring  to  his  lips,  touched  off 
by  the  occasion,  gets  better  contact  with  his  audience.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  speech-situations  in  which  humor  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  in  bad 
taste. 

8.  A  speaker  may  arouse  interest  with  a  familiar  historic  incident,  quota- 
tion, character,  or  book.  The  history,  traditions,  and  aspirations  which  are 
embodied  in  our  literature  and  art  are  common  property.  Everyone  re- 
gards them  as  an  emotional  heritage.  If  a  speaker  opens  with  a  well-chosen 
reference  to  Lincoln,  or  Franklin,  or  Columbus,  or  Christ,  the  audience 
listens.  Or  if  he  opens  with  Paul  Revere's  ride,  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  or 
Jesus  among  the  money  changers,  interest  may  be  created  because  these 
stories  are  rich  with  personal  associations. 

If  the  speaker  skillfully  opens  with  Pickwick,  Hamlet,  or  Uncle  Tom, 
or  with  a  reference  to  iEsop's  "Fables,"  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha,"  or 
Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Tales"  —  books  that  are  deeply  embedded  in  the 
tradition  of  the  race  —  he  arouses  interest.  We  respond  to  the  speaker  as 
we  would  to  one  who  came  to  our  library,  put  his  hand  upon  a  book  dear 
to  us,  opened  it,  and  read  a  passage  aloud. 

The  speaker,  however,  must  say  something  original:  he  does  not  long 
hold  attention  if  he  merely  paws  around  among  dusty  ideas. 

Many  a  speech  has  gained  a  hearing  by  a  striking  quotation  in  the  first 
sentence,  a  quotation  which  is  used  as  the  theme  of  the  address.  Here  is 
an  example: 

On  the  wall  of  my  office  is  the  following  quotation  from  the  late  M.  Talley- 
rand: "There  is  one  person  wiser  than  Anybody  and  that  is  Everybody." 

M.  Talleyrand,  as  all  of  you  know,  was  that  gifted  French  gentleman  who  so 
shaped  his  conduct  that  he  was  able  to  survive  and  exercise  influence  under  a 
monarchy,  through  a  revolution,  under  a  consulship,  under  an  empire,  and 
finally  under  a  monarchy  again  —  an  achievement  that  would  seem  to  be  worthy 
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of  respectful  attention  amid  the  tumultuous  changes  of  today.  Whatever  his 
other  shortcomings,  he  was  wise  in  human  nature;  he  knew  people,  and  he  kept 
his  knowledge  up-to-date.  A  king  and  queen  went  to  the  guillotine,  but  the 
people  continued  to  be  there,  and  so  did  Talleyrand.  A  Little  Corporal  became 
a  great  general,  a  First  Consul,  an  Emperor;  he  traveled  to  Austerlitz,  to  Mos- 
cow, to  Waterloo,  and  to  St.  Helena.  But  through  it  all,  and  after  it  all,  there 
were  the  people.  Talleyrand  had  no  illusions  as  to  government  —  whether  it  be 
called  democracy,  monarchy,  or  dictatorship;  his  eye  was  never  blinded  by  "that 
fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne."  He  saw  through  that  light,  and  under 
it  and  over  it,  to  the  real  king-maker  and  king-destroyer  —  the  public.  In  the 
final  reckoning  the  people  are  ruler  and  employer,  and  they  will  be  served.  One 
very  realistic  politician  remarked:  "I  must  follow  them;  I  am  their  leader."0 

9.  A  speaker  may  arouse  and  hold  interest  by  use  of  visual  aids.  Models, 
graphs,  diagrams,  maps,  pictures,  photographs,  utensils  arouse  interest  and 
if  used  judiciously  can  help  a  speaker  to  communicate  his  ideas  and  in- 
formation. Speakers  can  learn  much  from  the  attention-holding  successes 
of  television  and  motion  pictures. 

10.  A  speaker  arouses  and  holds  interest  through  an  effective  speech 
style.  Regardless  of  the  worth  of  his  ideas,  a  speaker  will  have  trouble 
getting  and  holding  attention  if  his  speech  style  is  dull,  or  if,  through  either 
crudeness  or  self-conscious  virtuosity,  his  style  attracts  attention  to  itself. 

Variety  is  essential  in  language  and  delivery:  variety  between  abstract 
and  concrete  words;  variety  in  sentence  length  and  structure;  variety  in 
rate  of  utterance,  pause,  vocal  energy,  melody,  and  bodily  action,  in  ac- 
cord with  the  meanings  one  intends  to  communicate. 

MOTIVATION 

To  achieve  any  productive  end,  a  speaker  must  be  concerned  with  the 
relationship  of  his  subject  and  his  ideas  to  the  needs  of  his  particular  audi- 
ence. If  he  is  unable  to  conceive  of  any  relationship,  he  is  not  ready  to 
speak.  Information  that  is  unrelated  to  a  listener's  own  needs  is  at  best 
passively  received,  not  actively  perceived.  However  a  speaker  or  reader 
may  define  his  purpose,  his  listeners  are  not  stimulated  unless  what  he  says 
or  reads  fulfills  some  need  of  their  own.  To  try  to  persuade  without  con- 
sideration of  the  listeners'  needs  and  purposes  in  relation  to  the  proposition 
is  at  most  to  gain  intellectual  acceptance  of  a  proposition  that  means 
nothing  to  the  listener.  Such  acceptance  is  sometimes  called  "conviction," 
but  it  is  not  persuasion,  since  it  will  not  change  belief  and  behavior. 

Motivation  may  be  defined  as  the  energizing  of  needs,  desires,  and  values, 
both  recognized  and  potential.  It  offers  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  to  a 
speaker's  persuasive  skill.  A4ore  than  that,  it  is  a  challenge  to  him  as  a  per- 
son, for  unless  it  grows  out  of  a  real  concern  for  the  listener's  welfare  it 
is   irresponsible   exploitation.    For   the   able   person,   motivating   another 

6  Bruce  Barton,  address  on  "The  Public,"  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  December  4,  1935. 
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person  means  expanding  one's  own  private  world  to  include  a  genuine 
identification  with  another. 


MOTIVATING    THE   NEED   FOR  SECURITY 

It  is  not  the  simple  need  for  food  or  shelter  that  prompts  an  interest  in 
new  foods,  air-conditioning,  new  homes  and  furnishings;  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  needs  that  may  be  termed  the  desire  for  a  higher  or  a  better  standard 
of  living,  and  often  includes  the  desire  for  esteem.  Nor  is  the  need  for 
safety  or  security  by  itself  an  adult  motivation,  except  in  actual  emergen- 
cies. It  combines  with  other  needs.  But  it  is  probably  dominant  in  certain 
interests  to  which  you  may  appeal  in  speech:  health,  highway  safety, 
savings  and  investments,  increasing  income,  avoiding  unnecessary  risks. 
The  dominant  age  level  and  economic  status  will  usually  make  for  differ- 
ences in  the  security  needs  of  your  audience.  Although  there  are  many 
exceptions,  people  tend  to  become  more  conservative  as  they  grow  older. 
The  financially  secure  want  to  preserve  the  status  quo  or  return  to  a 
"more  stable"  society;  the  financially  insecure  tend  to  favor  changes  that 
promise  improvement. 

In  our  times,  however,  tensions  have  become  so  great  that  many  ob- 
servers think  the  need  for  security  has  become  a  deficiency  motivation 
even  among  young  adults.  The  threat  of  atomic  warfare,  the  draft,  the 
ever-increasing  concentration  of  economic  control,  and  many  other  factors 
have  produced  what  the  poet  W.  H.  Auden  has  called  "The  Age  of 
Anxiety."  Some  surveys  have  indicated  that  security,  not  adventure  or  the 
wish  to  explore  individual  potentialities,  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  many 
college  students  and  other  young  people.  The  popularity  of  books  and 
pills  promising  "peace  of  mind"  lends  weight  to  this  thesis.  To  the  extent 
that  this  is  so,  the  normal  development  of  grovoth  motivations  —  toward 
mature  relatedness  to  others,  toward  a  solidly  based  self-esteem,  toward 
self-realization,  toward  knowledge  and  beauty  —  is  blocked  or  retarded. 

Several  possibilities  are  open  to  you  as  a  speaker  or  oral  reader.  Your 
subject  or  selection  may  provide  a  diversion  that  will  temporarily  allay 
tensions;  you  may  offer  your  listeners  a  verbal  tranquilizer.  And  this  may 
be  a  welcome  gift:  a  speech  that  lifts  the  spirits  even  for  a  few  minutes,  a 
literary  passage  that  brings  relief  from  anxiety  through  laughter.  You 
may  appeal  directly  to  the  wish  for  security  by  relating  your  subject  to 
the  problems  your  audience  confronts.  Or  you  may  indirectly  attack  the 
tendency  to  give  in  to  neurotic  anxiety  by  motivating  your  listeners' 
potential  healthy  drives. 

MOTIVATING    THE   NEED   FOR   RELATEDNESS 

Much  advertising  is  directed  at  the  selfish  desire  to  be  loved,  to  be  popu- 
lar, to  control  others  — not  at  the  need  to  love,  to  give  of  oneself.    Self- 
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centeredness  is  normal  for  a  child;  the  ability  to  give  develops  only  with 
maturity. 

You  as  a  speaker  may  choose  a  subject  and  develop  it  so  as  to  stimulate 
the  desire  for  popularity  or  for  power  over  others.  This  will  win  applause 
from  many  audiences.  But  it  will  not  produce  much  of  value,  for  it  ap- 
peals to  people's  lesser  selves,  not  to  the  selves  they  can  become.  Moreover, 
even  those  who  most  of  the  time  are  moved  by  lower  motives  are,  in  their 
finer  moments,  a  little  ashamed  of  themselves  and  disposed  to  respond  to 
altruistic  appeals. 

There  is  still  another  reason  for  appeals  to  altruism.  Paradoxically,  it  is 
the  fact  that  many  men  and  women  are  not  urgently  motivated  by  altruism. 
They  are  reluctant,  however,  to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  their 
shortcomings.  They  dislike  to  admit,  even  to  themselves,  that  their  behavior 
is  selfish.  Often  they  convince  themselves  that  they  are  acting  nobly 
when  their  motives  are  predominantly  self-centered.  The  habit  of  trying 
to  justify  our  behavior  to  ourselves  and  to  others  is  so  strong  that  a  speaker, 
after  due  consideration  of  elemental  hungers,  may  well  appeal  finally  to 
higher  motives,  in  order  to  help  his  listeners  rationalize  their  behavior. 
Thus  on  humanitarian  grounds  a  speaker  might  well  urge  the  expenditure 
of  millions  for  foreign  aid.  The  audience,  knowing  that  revolutions  come 
when  men  are  hungry  and  desperate,  might  contribute  not  mainly  to  help 
the  needy  of  other  nations,  but  to  preserve  the  status  quo  that  protects  its 
own  jobs  and  its  own  property. 

Most  religious  speaking  seeks  to  arouse  the  wish  to  belong  and  to  provide 
security  as  well  as  knowledge  and  understanding.  Aiost  human  beings  want 
to  transcend  the  feeling  of  biological  separateness,  and  also  to  find  a  place 
in  a  cosmic  order,  to  experience  union  with  a  divine  spirit,  to  seek  the 
meaning  of  self  through  meanings  beyond  self. 

MOTIVATING    THE    NEED    FOR   ESTEEM 

A  speaker  may  achieve  the  end  he  seeks  by  arousing  the  individual's  de- 
sire to  preserve  his  self-respect,  his  personal  identity  or  the  integrity  of  his 
mind;  or  by  relating  his  subject  to  the  individual's  ambition  for  fame, 
applause,  and  power. 

For  example,  a  teacher  who  offers  a  course  in  public  speaking  to  bank 
clerks  assures  them  that  it  will  make  them  articulate,  develop  in  them  quali- 
ties of  leadership,  enable  them  to  pull  out  of  the  rut  and  become  somebody. 
Again,  the  salesman  of  the  Super-Super  Motor  Car,  addressing  socially  am- 
bitious men  and  women  as  they  look  at  the  latest  model,  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  exclusive  car.  A  similar  motivation  is  used  by  the  Repub- 
lican politician  when  he  insists  that  his  candidate  is  sure  to  win  by  a  large 
majority,  and  by  the  Democratic  politician  who,  at  the  same  moment  in 
another  hall,  makes  precisely  the  same  claim  for  his  candidate.  Thus  cam- 
paign managers  appeal  to  the  ego.  Men  like  to  be  with  the  winners;  they 
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like  to  be  able  to  say,  "I  told  you  so";  they  like  to  see  their  judgments 
vindicated.  That  is  why  at  the  eleventh  hour  voters  scramble  aboard  the 
band  wagon.  That  is  why  "nothing  succeeds  like  success." 

Why  do  you  yell  at  a  football  game?  "For  dear  old  Alma  Mater?" 
Perhaps.  Or  perhaps  you  wish  to  share  in  a  glorious  victory.  How  much 
it  matters  who  wins  or  who  loses,  you  do  not  stop  to  think.  At  the  moment 
you  are  not  moved  by  logic.  When  you  go  back  to  your  home  town,  you 
can  speak  proudly  of  your  college.  So  in  response  to  the  leaping  cheer 
leaders,  you  work  yourself  into  a  frenzy,  partly,  at  least,  to  strengthen  your 
ego.  ^ 

It  is  to  your  advantage  as  a  listener  who  thinks  critically  to  be  able  to 
analyze  the  appeals  to  this  need  that  are  constantly  made  in  advertising, 
propaganda,  and  from  the  public  platform.  But  as  your  self-esteem  comes 
to  depend  more  and  more  upon  your  own  integrity  and  your  awareness  of 
your  own  worth  as  a  person,  you  will  seek  to  motivate  the  same  healthy 
needs  in  your  listeners. 

MOTIVATING    THE   NEED   FOR   SELF-REALIZATION 

The  need  to  do  the  work  one  is  capable  of,  to  become  the  person  one  can 
be,  develops  naturally  in  most  of  us.  Even  those  who  have  not  found  their 
true  work,  or  for  some  reason  have  been  unable  to  do  it,  find  outlets  in 
hobbies  and  avocations.  A  speech  on  painting  or  pottery  or  jewelry-making 
as  a  pastime  may  appeal  even  to  older  people  who  have  spent  their  lives 
just  making  a  living,  for  the  creative  spark  is  hard  to  extinguish. 

The  need  for  self-realization  sometimes  expresses  itself  in  rebellion 
against  the  status  quo.  Many  men  welcome  experiments  in  business  and  in 
politics,  and  seek  new  frontiers  in  private  and  public  life.  They  feel  a  spark 
of  the  "divine  discontent."  To  the  conservative's  "Let  well  enough  alone" 
they  reply,  "Nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained." 

This  urge  to  try  something  new,  though  rooted  in  the  need  for  self- 
realization,  doesn't  always  grow  out  of  self-understanding.  Many  people 
haven't  yet  found  out  who  they  are,  and  haven't  discovered  their  own  best 
directions  of  growth.  They  may  grope  for  satisfaction  through  a  constant 
desire  for  adventure;  or  they  may  become  rebels,  nonconformists,  disposed 
to  kick  over  the  "sacred  cows"  of  society.  Others  are  moved  by  the  thought 
that  life  must  progress.  They  are  crusaders  for  good  causes.  This  drive  is 
powerful  among  political  liberals,  explorers,  pioneers  in  scientific  research. 

The  extent  to  which  a  given  audience  desires  change  depends  on  many 
factors:  the  average  age,  basic  character,  experiences,  interests,  habits,  en- 
vironment, vocations,  and  possessions.  An  audience  of  elderly,  prosperous 
businessmen  tends  to  cling  to  the  status  quo.  An  audience  of  college  stu- 
dents, with  a  smaller  stake  in  the  status  quo,  is  more  likely  to  welcome 
change  if  it  promises  opportunities  for  self-realization.  A  persuasive  speaker 
takes  all  this  into  account. 
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MOTIVATING    THE   NEED    TO 
KNOW   AND    UNDERSTAND 

Most  people  are  hungry  of  mind.  They  have  an  insatiable  intellectual 
curiosity,  a  craving  for  self-improvement  and  new  knowledge.  True,  most 
of  us  like  to  attain  our  ends  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  but  we  are  eager  to 
learn.  Evidence  of  this  hunger  is  the  popularity  of  paperbacks  and  the  in- 
crease among  best-sellers  of  the  number  of  nonaction  books.  An  audience 
listens  to  a  speaker  who  gives  fresh  insight  into  the  complexity  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  human  body;  the  miracle  of  growth  in  a  rose;  the  principles 
of  physics  dramatized  in  the  flight  of  a  swallow;  the  undercover  diplomacy 
in  power  politics;  the  wonders  of  antibiotics,  plastics,  new  insecticides. 
Most  of  us  are  fascinated  by  quaint  people,  freaks  of  nature,  incredible  hap- 
penings, primitive  tribes,  and  queer  customs.  We  attend  eagerly  to  talks 
about  telepathy,  hypnosis,  mumbo- jumbo  rituals;  to  anything,  in  short,  that 
is  far  different  from  our  everyday  life. 

Speakers  sometimes  appeal  to  this  need  by  "letting  the  audience  in"  on 
special  or  secret  information;  by  "taking  it  behind  the  scenes."  We  are 
curious  about  what  goes  on  secretly;  what  makes  the  machinery  go;  the 
private  lives  of  the  great;  the  kind  of  news  that  seldom  gets  into  print. 
We  listen  to  accounts  of  undercover  activities  in  Communist  nations, 
achievements  of  the  F.B.I. ,  the  private  lives  of  Hollywood  stars,  and 
descriptions  of  mechanisms  behind  the  production  of  television  shows. 

A  speaker  appeals  to  this  need  when  he  speaks  of  that  which  touches 
universal  experience:  the  common  problems,  aspirations,  crises,  defeats,  and 
triumphs  of  mankind.  The  lives  of  all  races  in  all  ages  are  basically  similar. 
Despite  variations  in  background,  heredity,  and  environment,  all  peoples 
have  in  common  many  yearnings,  struggles,  joys,  and  sorrows.  Whenever 
a  speaker  deals  with  such  experience,  he  reaches  men  where  they  are.  Thus 
an  audience  is  inclined  to  listen  when  a  speaker  talks  about  the  triumphs  of 
childhood,  the  mystery  of  adolescence,  the  ecstasies  of  lovers,  the  aspirations 
of  mankind,  the  ends  for  which  men  live.  We  listen  to  discussions  that 
throw  light  on  such  universal  experiences  because  they  touch  our  lives. 

MOTIVATING    THE   ESTHETIC   NEEDS 

Never  forget  the  appeal  of  beauty.  It  is  most  obvious  in  oral  reading. 
The  poet,  in  particular,  shows  us  aspects  of  beauty  that  we  may  never  have 
sensed  before.  Even  everyday  things  can  take  on  attributes  that  fulfill  our 
needs  for  harmony  and  order.  The  writer's  insight  can  center  and  intensify 
our  perception  of  the  physical  world,  the  world  of  being,  and  the  world  of 
symbols. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  you  as  a  speaker  can  always  appeal  to  your 
listeners'  sense  of  beauty:  through  your  style  of  speech.  Young  and  old, 
educated  and  uneducated,  naive  and  sophisticated,  find  pleasure  in  a  speech 
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style  that  is  fresh  and  pleasant  to  hear.   As  Margaret  Schlauch  has  said  in 
The  Gift  of  Language, 

...  It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  men  found  pleasure  as  well  as  use  in 
[language]  from  the  very  beginning.  Like  other  means  employed  to  make  life 
increasingly  bearable  in  a  practical  way,  it  was  adapted  also  to  aesthetic  satis- 
factions. Pitch  and  stress,  qualities  of  vowel  and  consonant,  tempo  and  dynamics 
were  present  in  spoken  sentences  and  offered  the  raw  material  for  artistic  crea- 
tion. We  may  assume  that  as  long  as  men  have  been  human  they  have  been 
aware  that  one  way  of  saying  a  thing  might  be  more  pleasing  than  another.  .  .  . 
If  the  earliest  pottery  shows  a  striving  for  design,  early  sentences  probably 
did  too.7 

The  best  style  is  harmonious  with  substance  and  function.    Good  speech 
expresses  good  sense  in  pleasing  sound. 

SUGGESTION 

The  word  "suggestion"  can  mean  many  things,  but  in  the  psychology  of 
speech  it  is  the  process  of  establishing  an  idea  in  the  marginal  fields  outside 
the  center  of  attention;  the  listener  responds  without  consciously  knowing 
why.  Positive  suggestion  is  the  establishing  of  ideas  the  speaker  wishes  to 
establish;  negative  suggestion  is  the  establishing  of  ideas  he  does  not  wish  to 
establish. 

You  cannot  help  using  suggestion,  whether  you  mean  to  or  not.  Listen- 
ers are  bound  to  pick  up  cues  "around  the  edges"  of  attention  and  re- 
spond to  them.  To  degrees  varying  with  age,  intelligence,  temperament, 
and  other  factors,  everybody  is  suggestible.  Through  positive  suggestion 
you  can  help  to  win  a  fair  hearing  for  your  ideas.  Through  negative  sug- 
gestion you  can  defeat  your  own  purpose  in  speaking.  Effective  suggestion 
is  a  powerful  aid  to  persuasive  speaking;  ineptly  used  or  ignored,  suggestion 
may  account  for  a  speaker's  failure. 

Suggestion  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  listener  or  an  audience  in 
three  ways:  (i )  through  the  nature  of  ideas;  (2)  through  the  way  in  which 
the  speaker  words  his  ideas;  and  (3)  through  the  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  ideas  orally. 

A  good  speaker  so  selects  his  ideas,  so  words  them,  and  so  utters  them 
that  effective  stimuli  are  lodged  in  the  fringes  of  attention.  Moreover,  he 
avoids  creating  stimuli  that  may  touch  off  undesired  responses,  that  start 
his  audience  to  thinking  about  harmful,  rival,  or  contrary  ideas. 

Examples  of  Suggestion.  Recently  a  famous  department  store,  desir- 
ing to  cut  down  the  costs  of  its  delivery  service  by  inducing  its  customers 
to  take  their  purchases  with  them  whenever  it  was  possible,  instructed  its 

7  Originally  published  as  The  Gift  of  Tongues.  By  permission  of  The  Viking  Press, 
Inc. 
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salesmen  to  close  all  sales  with  the  following  question:  "Shall  we  deliver  the 
package  or  will  you  take  it  with  you?"  This  sentence  makes  use  of  sug- 
gestion. The  salesman  deposits  an  idea  at  the  center  of  the  buyer's  attention: 
you  are  being  given  a  choice.  In  the  fringes  of  attention,  however,  the 
salesman  is  exerting  a  slight  pressure  upon  the  buyer  to  "take  it  with  him," 
a  pressure  of  which  the  buyer  is  unaware.  That  is  because,  in  a  series  of 
ideas,  usually  the  last  one  uttered  is  most  easily  remembered  and  most 
readily  assented  to. 

After  this  became  the  practice  of  the  store,  the  cost  of  delivery  service 
was  cut  amazingly;  whereas,  if  the  salesman  had  said,  "You  want  this 
package  delivered,  don't  you?"  that  would  have  made  it  too  easy  for  the 
customer  to  say  "yes." 

A  salesman  walks  into  a  grocery  store  radiating  confidence,  suggesting 
to  the  owner  in  the  fringes  of  his  attention  that  "our  relations  are  going  to 
be  pleasant  and  you  are  going  to  give  me  an  order."  The  salesman  glances 
at  the  shelves.  Pleasantly  but  firmly  he  says:  "My  goodness,  they've 
cleaned  you  out,  haven't  they?  What  do  you  need  today?"  Then  he 
draws  out  his  order  book  and  poises  his  pencil  over  it.  The  salesman  has 
used  positive   suggestion. 

Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  a  salesman  who  knows  nothing  about  sug- 
gestion walks  into  a  grocery  store  with  a  hesitant  manner,  thus  establishing 
in  the  fringes  of  the  owner's  attention  the  idea  that  the  salesman  is  fearful 
that  he  will  not  make  a  sale.  If  he  says  to  the  grocer,  "I  don't  suppose  you 
need  anything  from  me  today,  do  you?"  he  is  guilty  of  negative  suggestion. 

Do  women  know  on  what  basis  they  judge  the  quality  of  hosiery,  or  can 
they  through  suggestion  be  induced  to  make  judgments  on  a  basis  of  which 
they  are  not  aware?  Donald  A.  Laird  tried  to  find  out.  He  asked  250 
women  to  decide  which  of  four  pairs  of  hosiery  was  best  in  quality.  The 
women  didn't  know  that  except  for  the  odor  the  four  pairs  were  identical. 
They  thought  they  centered  their  attention  on  differences  in  texture,  sheen, 
weight,  and  wearing  qualities.  Working  dimly  but  definitely  were  the 
odors.  Eight  per  cent  judged  the  pair  with  "natural"  odor  to  be  of  high- 
est quality;  18  per  cent  selected  the  pair  with  sachet  odor;  24  per  cent,  the 
pair  with  fruity  odor;  and  50  per  cent,  the  pair  with  narcissus  odor.  This 
measures  the  extent  to  which  irrelevant  sensory  impressions,  which  these 
women  were  not  intentionally  taking  into  account,  affected  their  judgment 
of  quality.8 

How  can  we  expect  men  and  women  to  know  ivhy  they  respond  as  they 
do  to  a  public  speaker,  if  they  rarely  know  why  they  buy  certain  hosiery 
or,  for  that  matter,  exactly  why  they  vote  for  James  Carrow,  or  call  Doctor 
Worth,  or  hate  Russia,  or  attend  grand  opera? 

Here  is  a  picture  of  an  all-American  football  player  in  action;  another  of 
Mrs.  C.  Van  Tromp,  in  her  drawing  room  with  the  socially  elect;  a  third 

8  Donald  A.  Laird,  What  Makes  People  Buy.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, 1935,  P-  29- 
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of  Dolores  del  Cinema,  against  a  Hollywood  background.  All  have  written 
glowing  testimonials  of  Crown  cigarettes  —  or  so  it  seems.  The  pictures 
attract  attention,  naturally;  that  is  their  obivous  purpose.  Their  covert  pur- 
pose is  to  slip  into  the  margins  of  attention  these  ideas:  If  Crown  cigarettes 
are  good  enough  for  the  star  athlete,  the  member  of  the  four  hundred,  and 
the  lovely  movie  star,  they  are  good  enough  for  me;  if  the  football  player 
can  smoke  Crown  cigarettes  and  preserve  his  wind,  so  can  I;  if  the  social 
matron  can  preserve  her  gentility  and  the  movie  star  her  white  fingers,  so 
can  1.   Anyway,  smoking  Crown  cigarettes  is  the  thing  to  do. 

POSITIVE    SUGGESTION 

Suggestion  may  be  good  or  bad,  helpful  to  a  speaker,  or  harmful,  positive 
or  negative.  When  you  drive  up  to  a  gas  station  and  the  attendant  says, 
"Fill  her  up?"  he  is  using  positive  suggestion.  He  makes  it  easy  for  you  to 
say  "yes."  If  he  had  said,  "How  many?"  you  would  have  been  more  likely 
to  ask  for  less  than  a  tankful. 

A  speaker  may  bring  positive  suggestion  to  bear  on  an  audience  not  only 
through  his  choice  of  ideas  and  words,  but  also  through  his  delivery. 
Imagine  a  speaker  at  a  Fourth-of-July  gathering  who  wishes  the  audience  to 
rise  and  sing  our  national  hymn.  The  day  is  sultry  and  enervating,  but  the 
speaker  makes  his  request  with  positive  suggestion.  He  speaks  firmly. 
When  he  asks  the  audience  to  rise  and  sing  the  hymn  with  zest,  his  voice, 
gestures,  walk,  muscle  movements  and  eyes  communicate  his  confidence 
that  the  audience  will  rise  and  sing  with  zest.  From  these  signs,  the  audi- 
ence picks  up  the  fact  that  the  speaker  is  confident  of  himself  and  confident 
that  his  listeners  will  respond.  And  so,  naturally,  it  is  easier  for  them  to 
do  so. 

Suppose  in  the  same  situation  a  Mr.  Milquetoast  haltinglv  took  the  stand. 
Suppose  his  eyes,  his  muscle  movements,  and  the  emotional  coloring  of  his 
voice  indirectly  showed  his  concern  lest  the  audience  would  not  respond. 
And  suppose  he  said,  "Would  you  mind  very  much  standing  on  this  hot 
day  to  sing?  Or  would  you  rather  not?"  Probably  they  would  rather  not: 
the  speaker's  negative  suggestion  would  affect  them  adversely. 

The  salesman  of  the  Speedway  8  says:  "Test  this  car  thoroughly.  Please! 
Anybodv  with  a  glib  tongue  can  puff"  a  car,  but  the  test  is  on  the  road.  The 
Specdwav  8  is  the  fastest  car  in  its  class.  Don't  accept  my  word  for  it;  get 
under  the  wheel  and  try  it  yourself."  All  this  is  said  quietly,  confidentlv.  It 
is  positive  suggestion.  In  the  center  of  attention  the  salesman  apparently  is 
trying  to  induce  the  prospective  buyer  not  to  take  his  word  for  anything. 
Actually,  he  is  reaching  the  fringes  of  attention  with  these  thoughts:  "This 
must  be  a  good  car,  the  man  has  such  faith  in  it!  And  he  wants  me  to  test 
it.  Why  go  to  the  trouble  of  testing?"  So  the  buyer  may  do  the  very  thing 
the  salesman  told  him  not  to  do:  he  may  take  the  salesman's  word  for  it. 

It  is  possible  to  overdo  positive  suggestion.  Men  and  women  like  to  think 
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that  whatever  they  do,  they  do  of  their  own  free  will:  they  resent  pressure. 
If  the  speaker  at  the  Fourth-of-July  meeting  had  said,  "You  are  going  to 
get  up  and  sing  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  every  blessed  one  of  you,"  and 
if  his  manner  had  been  domineering,  his  gestures  forceful,  and  his  voice 
thundering,  many  of  the  audience  would  have  stubbornly  remained  seated. 
His  suggestion  would  have  moved  disagreeably  from  the  margin  of  atten- 
tion to  the  center. 


NEGATIVE   SUGGESTION 

Sometimes  when  a  speaker  is  bending  every  effort  to  gain  close  contact 
with  his  audience  and  remove  every  doubt  of  the  validity  of  his  argument, 
he  fails  for  no  apparent  reason.  The  audience  does  not  react  as  he  intended. 
Occasionally  it  responds  in  ways  he  has  not  anticipated  and  does  not  desire. 
To  the  speaker  it  is  all  a  mystery.  To  the  audience  also  it  is  a  mystery.  The 
audience  is  not  aware  of  the  cause  of  its  disposition  to  think  of  things  and  to 
do  things  that  should  not  be  in  the  picture  at  all.  Somehow,  somewhere  — 
in  what  the  speaker  says,  in  his  choice  of  words,  in  his  speech  manner,  or 
in  all  three  —  he  does  something  that  leads  to  his  undoing,  something  that 
pushes  off  the  thought  of  the  audience  in  the  wrong  direction.  What  hap- 
pens, as  a  rule,  may  be  explained  by  the  phenomenon  of  negative  suggestion. 

Examples  of  Negative  Suggestion.  A  mother  says,  "Now,  William,  don't 
you  dare  go  skating  after  school  on  the  thin  ice  of  the  mill-pond."  Thus 
she  puts  into  his  mind  an  idea  she  wishes  to  keep  out.  His  mind  may  be 
aware  of  the  "don't,"  but  she  has  stimulated  in  him  a  "do"  imagination  and 
a  "do"  emotion.  How  much  better  if  she  had  said:  "William,  after  school 
you  are  going  to  walk  straight  home."  Thus,  without  mentioning  the 
attractions  of  the  pond,  she  would  have  stamped  on  his  mind  a  positive 
picture. 

A  book  agent  would  allow  negative  suggestion  to  thwart  sales  if  he  said: 
"You  may  think  this  set  is  expensive,  but  really  it  isn't.  I  realize  that  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  money  calls  for  thought.  Would  you  like  to  sign  a  contract 
now  or  do  you  prefer  to  think  it  over?" 

You  decide  to  think  it  over.  The  salesman  planted  that  idea. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  negative  suggestion  in  speech  manner.  Sup- 
pose Harris,  who  is  trying  to  sell  tickets  to  a  college  lecture  course,  says, 
"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  buy  a  ticket?"  As  he  speaks,  he  glances  at 
you  furtively,  the  upward  inflection  of  his  voice  reflecting  his  doubt,  and 
the  emotional  color  of  his  voice  suggesting  his  diffidence  and  uncertainty. 
All  the  stimuli  in  his  speech  manner  that  register  in  the  margins  of  your 
attention  convey  the  idea  that  Harris  has  no  confidence  in  himself  or  in 
the  lecture  course;  that  he  does  not  expect  you  to  respond  as  he  asks  you 
to  respond.  It  is  easier  to  say  "no"  than  "yes,"  partly  because  the  man's 
speech  manner  is  negative. 
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Suppose,  on  the  contrary,  he  says,  "You  want  a  ticket,  don't  you!"  and 
looks  into  your  eyes  confidently,  speaking  with  a  firm  expectant  inflec- 
tion, his  muscle  tone  alert,  and  the  emotional  color  of  his  voice  indicating 
faith  in  himself  and  in  his  enterprise.  It  may  be  easier  to  say  "yes"  than 
"no,"  because  he  has  used  positive  suggestion. 

Suddenly  at  a  political  rally  there  is  a  commotion;  two  rowdies  are 
talking  and  laughing.  The  speaker  says,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  un- 
toward disturbance  is  distressing.  I  hope  that  you  will  refrain  from  making 
a  noise."  As  he  speaks,  the  muscle  movements  of  his  face  reveal  his  dis- 
tress; his  eyes  and  the  upward  inflections  of  his  voice  show  timidity.  From 
these  and  other  signs  interpreted  in  the  fringes  of  attention,  the  audience 
knows  that  the  speaker  lacks  confidence  in  his  ability  to  silence  the 
offenders.   He  has  conveyed  that  idea  through  negative  suggestion. 

Suppose,  instead,  a  speaker  says:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen:  A  speaker  is 
your  guest.  As  such  he  is  entitled  to  courtesy.  Nearly  all  of  us  here  tonight 
understand  that  fact,  but  there  are  two  men  who  apparently  do  not.  To 
these  men,  I  say,  'If  you  don't  stop  your  disturbance,  you  will  be  put  out 
of  this  hall.' '  Suppose,  as  the  speaker  says  this,  he  is  physically  direct;  his 
eyes  are  fastened  on  the  two  offenders;  the  muscle  movements  of  his  face 
betray  no  doubt  of  the  outcome;  the  muscle  tone  of  his  body  indicates 
strength;  his  inflections  are  firmly  downward;  his  voice  reveals  decision; 
and  other  cues  in  his  oral  expression  also  make  the  audience  aware  that  here 
is  a  man  who  means  what  he  says  and  who  has  faith  in  himself  and  in  the 
Tightness  of  his  cause.  Probably  there  will  be  no  further  disturbance. 

Suggestion  and  the  Fundamentals  of  Speech.  An  application  of  sug- 
gestion to  all  the  fundamentals  of  speech  gives  them  new  significance. 
Approaching  the  techniques  of  speech  from  this  new  point  of  view  enables 
us,  in  reviewing  many  of  the  fundamentals,  to  re-evaluate  them  and  give 
them  added  meaning. 

A  speaker  should  so  control  the  fundamentals  of  speech  that  he  is  able 
not  only  (i)  to  communicate  effectively;  (2)  to  achieve  the  end  he  seeks; 
(3)  to  secure  and  hold  attention;  but  also  (4)  to  utilize  positive  suggestion 
through  skillful  control  of  the  fundamentals  and  to  avoid  negative  sug- 
gestion. Hence  the  following  review  of  the  elements  of  speech  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  suggestive  force. 

Positive  Suggestion.  A  speaker  may  so  control  the  fundamentals  of 
speech,  through  his  ideas,  words,  and  delivery,  that  he  brings  positive  sug- 
gestion to  bear  and  thereby  wins  the  response  he  seeks. 

In  general,  a  speaker  should  lodge  in  the  fringes  of  attention  most  or  all 
of  the  following  ten  ideas: 

1.  That  the  speaker  is  intrinsically  an  able  person,  so  deserving  of  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  audience  that  it  is  moved  to  yield  its  mind 
and  emotions  to  him  for  shaping. 
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2.  That  he  is  in  a  good  emotional  state,  alert  and  not  phlegmatic,  poised 
and  not  unstable,  courageous  and  not  panicky. 

3.  That  his  attitudes  toward  himself  and  toward  his  audience  are  good: 
that  he  respects  himself  and  respects  his  audience;  that  he  is  neither  effusively 
friendly  nor  arrogant,  neither  apologetic  nor  patronizing,  neither  abjectly 
humble  nor  obnoxiously  belligerent. 

4.  That  he  is  well-informed  on  the  subject  he  is  discussing. 

5.  That  he  is  thoroughly  prepared. 

6.  That  the  ideas  in  his  speech  are  adequately  and  convincingly  de- 
veloped and  clearly  organized. 

7.  That  he  is  honestly  communicating  ideas  and  feelings,  not  merely 
exhibiting  himself  and  his  artifices. 

8.  That  he  has  faith  in  himself. 

9.  That  he  has  faith  in  the  Tightness  of  the  cause  he  is  advocating. 

10.  That  he  has  faith  in  his  audience,  confidence  that  it  will  respond  as 
he  wishes  it  to  respond. 

By  negative  suggestion  many  speakers  convey  exactly  the  opposite  of 
these  ideas. 

All  these  general  ideas  may  be  established  through  the  speaker's  effective 
use  of  the  fundamentals  of  speech. 

THE    ETHICS    OF    SPEECH 

The  ethical  problems  in  speech  are  most  acute  when  the  speaker  would 
change  beliefs  and  behavior,  but  there  are  inescapable  ethical  considerations 
in  all  speech,  and  they  obligate  the  listener  as  well  as  the  speaker. 

Any  effective  communication  alters  the  listener's  view  of  truth  and 
reality  —  to  some  extent  and  in  some  manner.  It  thus  affects,  in  some 
measure,  belief  and  behavior,  since  one's  view  of  reality  determines  what 
he  believes  and  says  and  does.  Unreliable  or  false  information  distorts 
reality  and  brings  wasteful  or  destructive  action;  fantasy  presented  and  ac- 
cepted as  reality  handicaps  a  person  in  dealing  with  actuality,  sometimes 
tragically;  invalid  conclusions  lead  to  mistaken  or  even  disastrous  behavior; 
promises  that  cannot  be  fulfilled  and  predictions  unrelated  to  probabilities 
destroy  the  mutual  trust  necessary  to  people  who  must  live  and  work  to- 
gether; arousing  and  manipulating  irrational  emotions  cripples  the  listener's 
growth  toward  the  realization  of  his  best  potentialities.  Speech  is  a  social 
act  as  well  as  a  functional  art  —  it  affects  both  speaker  and  listener;  being  a 
social  act  it  is  also  a  moral  act. 

Ethical  concepts  and  standards  vary  among  cultures  and  among  individu- 
als within  a  culture.  But  the  common  good  is  a  universal  value,  however 
men  think  best  to  attain  it.  In  terms  of  that  value  and  of  others  cherished 
by  people  who  believe  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  and  in  a 
free  society,  the  following  are  submitted  as  ethical  obligations  of  speakers 
and  listeners. 
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i.  Responsible  speakers  and  listeners  guard  and  promote  freedom  itself: 
the  pattern  and  procedures  by  which  the  individuals  in  a  group  can  strive 
toward  realizing  their  own  potentialities,  toward  autonomy  or  self-rule. 
This  means  that  they  respect  the  right  of  others  to  disagree  with  them  on 
ways  of  reaching  the  ultimate  common  goal. 

2.  The  speaker  is  responsible  for  what  he  says  in  original  speech,  and,  in 
oral  reading,  for  interpreting  as  faithfully  as  he  can  the  meanings  of  the 
author. 

3.  The  responsible  speaker  and  listener  recognize  the  limitations  of  their 
own  perceptions;  they  remember  that  everyone  must  speak  and  listen  out 
of  his  own  experience  and  knowledge. 

4.  The  responsible  speaker  distinguishes  as  clearly  as  he  can  between 
statements  of  fact  and  inferences,  assumptions,  subjective  experience,  and 
value  judgments.  This  does  not  mean  that  facts  are  the  more  important, 
but  that  the  distinction  is  important. 

5.  The  responsible  speaker  does  not  intentionally  misrepresent  his  own 
motives. 

6.  The  responsible  speaker  bases  his  promises  and  predictions  upon 
probabilities  arrived  at  through  his  best  powers  of  thinking. 

7.  The  responsible  speaker  is  an  honest  borrower;  he  acknowledges  the 
source  of  quotations,  if  the  source  would  not  be  immediately  recognized 
by  his  listeners,  and  of  specific  data  not  his  own. 

8.  The  responsible  speaker  recognizes  and  accepts  his  duty  to  speak  out, 
and  as  effectively  as  he  can,  on  important  issues. 

9.  The  responsible  listener  strives  to  understand  what  the  speaker 
means  before  passing  judgment  upon  the  truth  and  soundness  of  what  he 
says. 

10.  The  responsible  listener  guards  his  own  integrity. 

1 1 .  Both  speakers  and  listeners  who  value  a  free  society  are  governed  by 
a  conception  of  human  beings  as  values,  ends  in  themselves,  rather  than  as 
"things"  to  be  manipulated  and  exploited. 

SUGGESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS 

A.    FOR    THINKING 

1.  Try  to  analyze  your  own  beliefs,  needs,  prejudices,  and  emotions  that  were 
involved  when  some  persuasive  force  was  brought  to  bear  on  you.  What  part 
did  logical  reasoning  play?  What  methods  and  techniques  of  persuasion  affected 
you?    Apply  your  analysis  to  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

1.  Why  1  chose  my  college 

2.  Why  I  am  a  Republican  (or  a  Democrat) 

3.  Why  I  work  hard  for  one  professor 

4.  Why  I  give  tips 

5.  My  experience  at  a  political  rally 
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6.  My  experience  at  a  revival  meeting 

7.  When  I  "followed  the  crowd" 

8.  Why  I  bought  something  I  did  not  want 

9.  What  I  know  about  persuading  parents 

10.  Why  I  began  smoking 

11.  Why  I  fell  for  that  "line" 

12.  Why  I  watch  my  favorite  TV  program 

13.  What  moves  me  to  do  my  best 

14.  Persuasive  forces  that  shake  my  morale 

15.  Any  decision  that  resulted  from  the  influence  of  others 

2.  Analyze  the  importance  of  attention  in  determining  behavior.  The  follow- 
ing are  suggestions;  you  will  think  of  other  examples. 

1.  Why  I  bought  a  set  of  books  (or  a  dress,  or  a  pen,  or  a  utensil)  that  I 
could  not  afford  or  did  not  need 

2.  A  skillful  teacher  I  know:  how  he  holds  attention 

3.  A  poor  teacher  I  know:  why  he  loses  attention 

4.  A  great  speaker  I  heard:  his  power  in  holding  attention 

5.  How  an  evangelist  leads  men  to  "hit  the  sawdust  trail" 

6.  How  writers  of  stories  arrest  attention 

7.  The  attention-arresting  factors  in  a  current  advertisement 

8.  What  salesmen  do  to  get  and  hold  attention 

B.    FOR    EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING 

/.  Adaptation  to  Different  Audiences 

Choose  a  subject  for  an  extemporaneous  speech.  Make  an  inventory  of  what 
you  already  know  about  it,  then  carry  out  a  plan  of  research  following  the  sug- 
gestions in  Chapter  12.  Make  as  complete  an  analysis  as  possible  of  several  quite 
different  audiences.    How  would  you  adapt  yourself  and  your  speech  to  them? 

If  your  instructor  approves,  develop  one  of  these  plans  into  a  speech.  Ask 
your  classroom  audience  to  play  the  role  of  the  audience  you  have  chosen. 

2.  Making  a  Difficidt  Adaptation 

Choose  a  subject  that  you  believe  is  of  little  interest  to  your  classroom  audi- 
ence. Do  whatever  research  is  necessary  to  enable  you  to  speak  authoritatively 
on  it.  Make  a  careful  analysis  of  the  speech  situation,  with  special  attention  to 
the  basic  needs,  derived  interests,  desires,  and  attitudes  of  your  audience.  Using 
the  suggestions  in  Chapter  14  for  disarming  the  audience,  establishing  rapport, 
arousing  and  holding  attention  and  interest,  and  motivation,  plan  the  speech  and 
develop  it  through  oral  practice. 

Some  possible  subjects: 

Mathematics  in  everyday  life 

What  a  homemaker  should  know  about  chemistry 

Safety  in  the  home 

A  knowledge  of  first-aid 

Taxes:  who  pays  them? 
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Uniform  divorce  laws 

Conflicting  traffic  laws  and  regulations  in  the  United  States 

Business  cycles 

New  insecticides 

The  principle  of  space  in  modern  architecture 

Non-objective  painting 

Who  should  own  off-shore  oil? 

Conservation  of  natural  resources 

The  cost  of  running  for  political  office 

The  physics  of  sound 

Agricultural  genetics 

Daylight  saving  time  for  everybody 

Instalment  buying 


C.  FOR    IMPROMPTU    SPEAKING 

Although  the  able  speaker  always  makes  specific  preparation  for  a  public 
speech  if  he  knows  in  advance  that  he  is  to  speak,  there  are  occasions  when  such 
preparation  isn't  possible.  There  are  times  when  the  ability  to  think  quickly  in 
analyzing  the  situation,  organizing  ideas,  and  adapting  one's  speech  to  the  situa- 
tion is  essential.  But  of  course  the  ideas  must  be  there  to  organize;  the  im- 
promptu speaker  must  have  something  to  say  worth  listening  to. 

If  you  have  followed  the  extemporaneous  method  of  preparation  and  delivery 
advocated  throughout  this  book,  you  should  now  be  able  to  make  an  effective 
impromptu  speech  before  your  classroom  audience,  provided  the  subject  is 
related  to  universal  human  experience  or  to  your  own  particular  experiences 
and  fields  of  knowledge.  Your  instructor  will,  of  course,  assign  the  subjects. 
Plans  that  have  been  used  successfully  in  beginning  speech  classes  include  these: 

a.  After  a  provocative  extemporaneous  speech,  volunteers  are  permitted  to 
make  impromptu  speeches  amplifying  or  disputing  what  has  been  said. 

b.  A  general  subject  is  assigned,  such  as  "The  Most  Important  Thing  in  the 
World,"  "What  This  College  Needs  Most,"  or  "The  Gravest  Danger  to  Democ- 
racy." Each  speaker  adapts  his  speech  to  what  has  been  said  by  previous  speakers. 

c.  The  lead-off*  speech  is  treated  as  a  main  motion  in  a  parliamentary  situa- 
tion. It  must,  of  course,  propose  a  definite  action,  policy,  or  resolution.  Im- 
promptu speeches  are  given  to  support  or  oppose  the  proposition  advanced  by 
the  first  speaker. 

D.  FOR    DISCUSSION 

In  no  other  kind  of  speech  is  adaptation  more  important  than  in  discussion. 
Each  contribution  must  be  adapted  to  what  has  gone  before.  This  means  real 
concentration  in  listening.  It  demands  genuine  effort  to  see  from  the  other  per- 
son's point  of  view. 

/.  The  Ethics  of  Speech 

At  the  end  of  Chapter  14  you  found  a  statement  of  the  authors'  beliefs  about 
the  ethical  obligations  of  speakers  and  listeners.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree? 
Would  you  add  further  obligations?    Formulate  a  problem  for  discussion. 
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2.  Teaching  and  Salesmanship 

Even  speech  teachers  disagree  on  some  matters.  In  an  issue  of  Today^s  Speech, 
Professor  Edward  J.  Thorne  expressed  his  conviction  that  teaching  is  not  sales- 
manship —  or  shouldn't  be.  He  was  answered  by  Professor  Charles  E.  Irvin,  who 
insisted  that  "Effective  Teaching  Is  Effective  Salesmanship."  Professor  Thorne 
then  wrote  a  rebuttal  entitled  "Teaching  i,  2,  Salesmanship  1,  2."  Read  the 
excerpts  from  their  articles  below,  do  some  thinking  of  your  own,  and  formu- 
late the  problem  for  either  a  class  discussion  or  a  panel  before  the  rest  of  the 
class. 

TEACHING    IS    NOT    SALESMANSHIP 

Not  long  ago  I  showed  to  one  of  my  classes  a  motion  picture  advocating  the 
idea  that  teaching  is  primarily  salesmanship.  This  is  an  idea,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, has  infiltrated  education  in  America,  along  with  two  or  three  other  false 
notions,  such  as  that  "success"  is  the  touchstone  of  accomplishment,  and  the 
smoke  screen  of  the  "curve"  system  of  grading  which  so  successfully  hides  bad 
teaching. 

The  idea  of  salesmanship  as  commonly  understood  is  to  make  use  of  gim- 
micks, lines,  pitches,  angles,  the  stressing  of  good  points  and  the  obscuring  of 
bad  ones,  and  it  lays  great  stress  upon  "personality,"  which  must  be  "out-going, 
magnetic  and  extroverted,"  and  upon  "selling  yourself,"  all  with  the  goal  of 
preventing  an  objective  consideration  of  the  merits  of  several  competitive  prod- 
ucts (or  ideas)  and  coming  to  a  rational  conclusion  as  to  which  is  the  best  for  a 
particular  purpose. 

Rather  than  being  identifiable  with  teaching,  salesmanship  would  seem  to  be 
antithetical  to  it.  "To  be  a  successful  teacher,  you  must  sell  yourself  through 
personality"  is  the  thesis  of  the  film  mentioned  above.  The  idea,  obviously,  is 
that  if  you  gain  acceptance  for  yourself  your  ideas  will  be  accepted.  But  this  is 
a  denial  of  the  very  goal  of  teaching  and  learning:  the  objective  presentation  and 
consideration  of  ideas!  To  the  very  degree  that  students  accept  the  ideas  pre- 
sented by  a  teacher  because  of  his  personality,  the  purpose  of  teaching  is  being 
subverted.^  Edward  J.  Thome 

EFFECTIVE    TEACHING    IS    EFFECTIVE    SALESMANSHIP 

While  Dr.  Thorne  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  lifting  the  lid  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  while  I  can  agree  with  much  that  he  says,  I  must  hurry  to  point  out 
that  he  is  not  talking  about  either  of  the  subjects  in  the  title  of  his  article,  neither 
Teaching  nor  Salesmanship. 

In  his  second  paragraph,  he  states,  "the  idea  of  salesmanship  as  commonly 
understood  is  to  make  use  of  gimmicks,  lines,  pitches,  angles,  stressing  good 
points  while  obscuring  bad  ones,  personality,  etc.  ...  all  designed  to  prevent 
objective  consideration  of  merits,  etc."  No,  Dr.  Thorne,  this  is  not  the  com- 
monly understood  idea  of  salesmanship.  I  abhor  those  things  as  much  as  do 
you.  They  are  associated  with  selling  only  in  the  minds  of  people  who  have  not 
objectively  considered  selling  as  a  profession,  or  selling  as  a  parent  has  to  sell, 
or  as  a  minister  has  to  sell,  or  anyone  else  who  sets  out  to  influence  behavior. 

1  Edward  J.  Thorne,  "Teaching  Is  Not  Salesmanship,"  Today's  Speech,  III,  3  (Sep- 
tember, 1955),  pp.  5,  6.  By  permission  of  the  author. 
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These  things  of  which  you  speak  are  the  efforts  of  ordertakers  and  clerks,  who, 
net  desiring  the  hard  and  studied  road  toward  effective  selling,  foul  up  the  air 
and  airwaves  with  an  artificial  bait  that  catches  an  occasional  sucker  but  for- 
tunatelv  sickens  both  fisherman  and  fish.  Their  lack  of  lasting  value  is  obvious 
from  the  mad  scramble  for  new  and  prettier  gimmicks. 

Salesmanship,  as  commonly  understood,  is  primarily  a  constant  study  of  the 
product,  service,  or  idea  one  wishes  to  sell  plus  a  constant  study  of  people.  Its 
keystones  are  sincerity,  which  creates  a  bond  of  mutual  trusteeship  between  the 
seller  and  the  prospect;  enthusiasm,  which  constitutes  better  advertising  than 
money  can  buy;  and  the  communication  of  a  confidence  in  the  product  or 
service,  the  company,  and  the  salesman  himself.  The  history  of  education  is 
pregnant  with  great  salesmen.  The  history  of  salesmanship  spreads  its  contour 
to  include  great  teachers. 

Nor  was  Dr.  Thorne  talking  about  teaching  in  his  reference  to  "teaching- 
learning"  conditions  and  theoretical  and  philosophical  bases  of  speaking  tech- 
niques. .  .  . 

Every  effective  teacher  knows  that  it  is  not  the  information  in  his  teaching 
that  is  the  important  contribution;  but  the  ideas,  relationships  among  ideas,  and 
principles  that  together  become  the  inside  of  a  man  and  enable  him  to  live  a  life 
of  private  happiness  and  public  service.  These  are  the  contributions  of  an  effec- 
tive teacher.  Gibran,  in  The  Prophet,  says,  "A  teacher  must  not  only  give  of 
his  wisdom,  but  also  of  his  lovingness." 

Principles,  ideas,  relationships  among  them,  all  these  are  as  difficult  to  impart 
to  students  as  are  intangible  benefits  of  a  product  to  a  prospect.  One  cannot 
hold  honesty  up  for  children  to  see,  hear,  taste,  or  otherwise  know  through  the 
other  senses.  Nor  can  you  likewise  display  courage,  responsibility,  dignity,  fair- 
ness, unselfishness,  honor,  personality  (Dr.  Thome's  use  of  this  word  was  gen- 
erous), lovingness.  How,  then,  are  such  things  learned  or  built  into  the  lives  of 
students?  The  answer  is  historical  fact!  Such  things  are  learned  only  when  they 
become  crystalized  in  the  observable  behavior  of  people.  Youngsters  learn  about 
selfishness,  can  point  out  acts  of  selfish  behavior,  long  before  they  have  a 
semantic  label  for  it.  Great  teachers,  beginning  with  Jesus,  knew  this  to  be  true. 
A  teaching-learning  situation  cannot  possibly  exist  apart  from  the  effect  of  the 
teacher  as  a  person. 

Dr.  Thorne  would  scorn  a  situation  wherein  a  student  accepts  ideas  and 
principles  in  such  a  manner.  He  states,  with  exclamation  points,  in  his  third 
paragraph  that  "to  the  degree  that  students  accept  ideas  because  of  a  teacher's 
personality,  the  purpose  of  teaching  has  been  subverted  ...  a  denial  of  the  very 
goal  of  teaching  and  learning."  .  .  . 

We  cannot  take  the  U  out  of  Education,  Student,  f^siness.  This  would  truly 
be  a  denial  of  the  very  goal  of  teaching.  No,  Dr.  Thorne,  while  I  can  thank  you 
for  pointing  out  occasional  huckster  techniques,  which  misrepresent  both  teach- 
ing and  salesmanship,  I  have  to  support  the  opposing  thesis.  Effective  Teaching 
IS  Effective  Salesmanship.  From  our  own  field  of  Speech,  ther^  comes  a  bit  of 
unrefutable  evidence  in  the  oft-quoted  principle:  "What  You  Are  Speaks  So 
Loudly  I  Cannot  Hear  What  You  Say."  2  Charles  E.  Irvin 

2  Charles  E.  Irvin,  "Effective  Teaching  Is  Effective  Salesmanship,"  Today's  Speech, 
IV,  i   (January,  1956;,  pp.  18-20.  By  permission  of  the  author. 
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TEACHING    I,    2,    SALESMANSHIP     I,    2 

.  .  .  Dr.  Irvin  suggests  that  my  definition  of  salesmanship  is  not  the  "commonly 
understood  idea  of  salesmanship,"  as  I  had  stated.  Perhaps  I  erred  in  identifying 
the  common  understanding  of  salesmanship  with  what  we  see  about  us  everyday, 
and  which,  admittedly,  may  not  coincide  in  practice  with  what  Dr.  Irvin  and 
many  others,  in  all  sincerity,  hold  as  principles  of  salesmanship.  Dr.  Irvin  rele- 
gates the  practices  which  I  attributed  to  salesmanship  to  "order-takers  and 
clerks,"  and  he  suggests  that  real  professional  salesmen  do  not  indulge  in  them. 
Now,  Dr.  Irvin  is  most  surely  in  a  better  position  to  know  about  this  than  I  am, 
but  many  people  —  I  among  them  —  see  a  close  relationship  between  salesman- 
ship and  advertising.  They  see  that  relationship,  in  fact,  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  same  thing.  It  seems  rather  doubtful  that  both  major  and  minor  advertisers 
would  spend  the  great  sums  they  do  on  "order-takers  and  clerks,"  or  to  "foul 
up  the  air  and  airwaves  with  an  artificial  bait"  if  these  were  not  their  accepted 
and  agreed  practices.  On  this  point  Elmer  Rice  says,  "The  major  part  of  Amer- 
ican commercial  advertising  is  deliberately  and  cynically  designed  to  play  upon 
the  emotions  of  fear,  shame,  anxiety,  and  envy."  Mr.  Rice  did  not  mention  some 
other  emotions  and  motives  which  are  consistently  appealed  to,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  read,  hear  and  see  the  kinds  of  "selling  through  advertising"  going  on  inces- 
santly about  us  without  agreeing  with  Mr.  Rice.  .  .  . 

If  a  teacher  aims  to  be  accepted  as  a  guide  in  order  that  his  students  will 
examine  the  subject  matter  he  presents,  understand  it,  and  accept  or  reject  it  on 
the  basis  of  that  understanding,  he  is,  indeed,  teaching.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  teacher  aims  to  "sell"  himself  —  convince  his  students  of  his  "sincerity"  {real 
or  feigned)  and  "enthusiasm"  (genuine  or  simulated)  —  in  order  that  his  students 
will  accept  his  teachings  whether  or  not  they  have  examined  them,  and  whether 
or  not  they  have  meaning  for  them  beyond  what  the  teacher  says  they  ought  to 
have,  he  is  not  teaching. 

Teaching  is  not  salesmanship.  The  salesman's  intent  is  to  anticipate  and  pre- 
vent objections  and  questions  that  may  have  negative  implications.  The  teacher's 
purpose  is  to  encourage  such  objections  and  questions.  The  salesman  aims  to 
"close,"  the  teacher  to  open;  the  salesman  has  succeeded  when  his  operation  is 
terminated,  the  teacher  has  succeeded  only  when  the  operation  has  begun.  Al- 
though teachingx  may  be  salesmanship^  teaching,,  is  decidedly  not  salesmanship.,, 
and  neither  is  teaching2  teaching^3 

Edward  J.  Thome 

3  Edward  J.  Thorne,  "Teaching  i,  2,  Salesmanship  1,  2,"  Today's  Speech,  IV,  4  (No- 
vember, 1956),  pp.  21-23.  By  permission  of  the  author. 
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much  of  your  everyday  speaking  gives  instruction  to  others:  "The  play 
begins  at  8: 15  tonight";  "Wilson's  is  having  a  sale  on  sweaters";  "The  radio 
doesn't  work  because  a  tube's  burned  out";  "I  can't  go  because  I  have  to 
study  for  a  test."  Much  of  your  listening  is  to  receive  instruction  from 
others.  Some  information  has  been  passed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration: "Pythagoras  believed  that  numbers  were  the  ultimate  elements  of 
the  universe";  "St.  Augustine  was  born  in  354  a.d.";  "Corax,  who  lived  in 
the  fifth  century,  b.c,  is  believed  to  have  written  the  first  textbook  in  pub- 
lic speaking." 

Speaking  and  listening  are  the  chief  means  by  which  information  is 
shared.  In  the  interchange  you  borrow  the  eyes  and  ears  and  nervous  sys- 
tems of  other  people  and  lend  them  yours.  Many  animals  cooperate  this 
way  in  a  rudimentary  fashion;  human  life  is  unimaginable  otherwise. 

Instruction  as  a  Rhetorical  Purpose.  As  a  general  purpose  in  pub- 
lic speaking  and  reading,  to  instruct  means  to  communicate  information 
ivithout  directing  the  listener's  interpretation  of  the  information  or  be-  I 
havior  in  regard  to  it.  A  speaker  or  writer  will  of  course  give  information 
when  his  aim  is  to  stimulate  or  persuade,  but  instruction  is  then  a  means, 
not  an  end  in  itself.  For  he  then  aims  beyond  understanding,  to  create 
experience,  intensify  values  and  aspirations,  or  change  belief  and  behavior. 
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Speaking  and  listening  are  the  chief  means  of  sharing  informa- 
tion. Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

The  public  speaker  or  reader  determines  his  dominant  purpose  in  ad- 
vance; and  everything  he  says  or  does  should  serve  that  purpose.  In  every- 
day speaking,  however,  one's  purpose  may  change  from  one  remark  to  an- 
other. If  you  ask,  "What  time  is  it?"  your  roommate  simply  tells  you. 
But  he  may  add,  "If  you're  going  to  get  that  paper  written  tonight,  you'd 
better  stop  daydreaming  and  get  to  work."  His  purpose  has  then  changed 
from  instruction  to  persuasion.  As  a  listener,  to  private  and  to  public 
speech,  you  should  learn  to  sense  a  speaker's  dominant  purpose. 

HE    BASIC    PROCESS    OF    INSTRUCTING 

Instructing  is  much  the  same  whether  in  public  or  in  private  speech,  and 
whether  in  a  single  sentence  or  an  hour-long  lecture.  To  put  it  simply, 
instruction  consists  of  perceiving  what  is  there  and  talking  about  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  communicate  one's  perception  to  another  person  without  try- 
ing to  direct  his  belief,  feeling,  or  action.  This  is  what  you  do  when  you 
give  a  stranger  instructions  for  finding  the  student  union  building,  when 
a  mathematician  explains  the  quantum  theory,  when  one  woman  tells  an- 
other her  recipe  for  making  beef  Stroganoff,  when  a  flight  instructor  ex- 
plains aerodynamics  to  trainees,  when  the  weather  man  gives  the  weather 
report.  It  is  the  process  of  reporting  and  explaining  facts  as  one  sees  them. 
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Any  report  or  explanation,  from  a  sentence  to  a  full-length  speech,  should 
meet  these  requirements: 

i.  It  should  be  appropriate  to  the  situation. 

2.  It  should  arouse  at  least  enough  attention  and  interest  so  that  it  will  be 
comprehended  by  the  listener. 

3.  It  should  give  information. 

4.  It  should  be  dependable. 

5.  It  should,  as  far  as  possible,  exclude  inferences  and  judgments. 

Appropriateness.  The  first  test  of  any  utterance  is  its  appropriateness 
to  the  total  situation.  The  test  is  how  well  it  meets  the  need.  There  are 
two  aspects  of  appropriateness.  In  the  first  place,  the  situation  should  be 
one  that  calls  for  instruction  —  for  factual  reports  or  logical  explanation 
or  both.  A  statistical  report,  however  accurate,  won't  stir  a  listener  to  create 
new  experience.  A  pep  rally  is  no  place  to  explain  the  financing  of  college 
football.  When,  in  1957,  more  than  400  persons  died  in  a  Louisiana  hurri- 
cane, it  appeared  that  the  catastrophe  was  not  due  to  inaccurate  weather 
reports  but  to  an  error  in  evaluating  the  situation.  More  than  factual  infor- 
mation was  called  for.  People  should  have  been  urged  to  get  out  of  the 
critical  area  before  disaster  struck. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  statements  of  fact  or  logical  explanations  are 
needed,  emotional  expressions,  appeals  for  action,  and  opinions  are  out  of 
place  —  sometimes  dangerously  so.  When  we  need  facts  about  a  politician's 
views  on  civil  rights,  tales  of  his  early  trials  and  triumphs,  or  declarations 
of  his  devotion  to  country  and  the  Almighty,  do  not  give  that  information. 
When  we  have  to  bake  a  cake  or  compute  a  square  root,  operate  a  power 
saw  or  meet  the  requirements  for  a  college  degree,  we  need  reliable  in- 
formation, not  a  recital  of  somebody's  aspirations  or  tribulations. 

Moreover,  the  instruction  given  should  be  that  which  meets  the  demands 
of  the  situation.  An  accurate  report  of  an  increase  in  per  capita  income  will 
make  sense  to  a  man  who  wants  to  open  a  new  business,  but  it  will  be 
of  no  use  to  one  who  has  just  lost  his  job.  A  description  of  this  book  as  two 
pounds  of  cellulose  makes  sense  in  the  context  of  chemistry,  but  it  is  non- 
sense if  our  concern  is  with  the  ideas  it  expresses.  Not  only  the  kind  of 
information  but  the  amount  and  complexity  must  be  suitable  to  the  listener 
and  to  the  total  situation. 

Whatever  other  virtues  his  speech  may  possess,  a  speaker  fails  if  what 
he  says  is  inappropriate  to  the  total  situation.  This  may  happen  in  private 
or  in  public  speech.  The  story  has  been  told  of  a  newly  graduated  M.D. 
who,  when  his  bride  exclaimed  rapturously,  "Isn't  the  sky  beautiful  to- 
night, darling!"  replied,  "Yes,  do  you  see  that  cloud  over  there?  It's  ex- 
actly the  color  of  a  cirrhotic  liver."  At  the  other  extreme,  many  speakers, 
in  private  and  public,  intentionally  or  unintentionally  substitute  emotional 
expressions,  platitudes,  unsupported  opinion,  or  humor  for  the  factual  re- 
ports and  logical  explanations  demanded  by  the  situation. 
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Interest.  However  valuable  a  report  or  explanation  may  be,  if  it 
doesn't  gain  attention  it  is  wasted.  When  one  seeks  information,  he  gives 
attention  voluntarily.  But  even  then  a  speaker  can  destroy  interest  by  his 
manner  of  presentation. 

Often  the  listener  has  not  sought  specific  information;  he  may  not  even 
realize  what  he  needs  to  learn.  It  is  part  of  the  job  of  the  speaker  to  inter- 
est his  listeners  in  the  instruction  he  offers,  and  to  keep  them  interested.  He 
does  this  through  his  choice  of  language,  through  illustrations  and  exam- 
ples that  are  vivid  and  meaningful  to  his  particular  listeners,  and  through 
style.  It  is  true  that  reports  and  explanations  are  often  dull  and  hard  to 
follow;  but  they  needn't  be.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
instruction  and  dullness. 

Information.  As  you  learned  in  Chapter  8,  no  information  is  commu- 
nicated unless  the  listener's  knowledge  is  modified  or  expanded  in  some 
degree  and  in  some  manner,  unless  something  new  is  added  to  what  he 
already  knows  and  has  experienced.  If  you  already  know  that  Magna  Carta 
was  signed  in  12  15,  nobody  can  give  you  information  by  stating  that  fact; 
if  your  listeners  already  know  the  basic  rules  of  tennis,  you  will  give  them 
no  information  by  explaining  those  rules. 

To  convey  information,  speech  must  be  clear.  Ambiguity  can  enrich 
poetry,  but  it  only  befogs  instruction.  Moreover,  what  is  clear  to  one  per- 
son may  be  vague  and  confusing  to  another.  An  explanation  of  jet  pro- 
pulsion could  be  perfectly  clear  to  an  audience  of  engineers  but  leave  your 
speech  class  baffled.  Although  speech  to  instruct  must  give  the  listener 
something  new,  it  cannot  be  wholly  new;  it  must  begin  where  he  already  is. 

Dependability.  Instruction  must  be  dependable,  even  in  simple  situa- 
tions. If  you  ask  someone  what  time  it  is  or  how  to  get  to  the  post  office, 
you  naturally  depend  on  the  answer  he  gives  you.  Your  success  in  coping 
with  any  situation  you  confront  depends,  to  some  extent  at  least,  upon 
the  dependability  of  the  information  you  have.  Sometimes  the  reliability 
of  instruction  given  through  speech  becomes  a  life-or-death  matter. 

Reports  or  explanations  of  objective  data  —  of  persons,  objects,  events 
outside  oneself  —  should  be  so  worded  that  they  can  be  verified  or  contra- 
dicted by  other  observers  or  investigators.  "There  were  more  hurricanes 
in  the  United  States  in  1957  than  in  any  previous  year  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury" may  or  may  not  be  a  true  statement;  but  it  can  be  verified  or  con- 
tradicted. "A4any  hurricanes  occurred  in  1957"  can't  be  either  verified  or 
contradicted  until  we  know  what  it  meant  by  "many"  and  until  the  state- 
ment is  further  clarified  and  delimited. 

Although  statements  about  subjective  data  cannot  be  directly  verified, 
they  can,  sooner  or  later,  be  indirectly  confirmed  or  disputed.  A  physician 
can't  directly  verify  or  contradict  a  patient's  report  of  a  headache,  but 
through  what  he  can  observe  for  himself  he  comes  to  trust  or  distrust  the 
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patient's  subjective  reports.  Moreover,  other  people's  welfare  is  seldom 
critically  affected  by  reports  of  subjective  states.  X's  statement  that  he 
enjoys  skating  will  not  affect  you  in  any  vital  way;  but  it  could  be  very 
important  to  know  how  reliable  he  is  when  he  says  the  pond  is  solidly 
frozen. 

We  have  more  trouble,  as  was  explained  in  Chapter  3,  when  we  confuse 
subjective  with  objective  statements;  when,  for  example,  we  offer  such 
statements  as  "Washington  is  a  wonderful  place  to  live  in,"  "Mary  is  a 
lovely  girl,"  "He  was  disloyal  to  his  friends"  as  objective  reports,  when 
in  reality  they  are  subjective  judgments. 

Objectivity.  Complete  objectivity  is  impossible  even  in  science,  since 
perception  itself  involves  selection  and  interpretation.  But  when  a  speaker's 
purpose  is  to  report  or  to  explain,  he  should  strive  to  keep  his  own  infer- 
ences and  judgments  out  of  the  picture.  "Washington  is  a  wonderful  place 
to  live  in"  is  not  verifiable,  although  other  people  may  agree  with  the  state- 
ment; "The  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute  are  located  in 
Washington,  D.C."  is  verifiable.  Verification  doesn't  depend  upon  similar 
values  and  feelings;  the  statement  is  true  or  not  true,  regardless  of  how  any- 
body feels  about  it.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  objectivity.  As  Hayakawa 
has  pointed  out,  "Presbyterian  and  Catholic,  workingman  and  capitalist, 
German  and  Englishman,  agree  on  the  meanings  of  such  symbols  as 
2X^  =  f  ioo°C,  HNOs,  y.35  a.m.,  1940  a.d.,  5000  r.p.m.,  woo  kilowatts, 
pulex  irritans,  and  so  on."  x  Even  when  another  person  agrees  that  "Mary 
is  a  lovely  girl,"  there  is  no  assurance  that  he  and  the  first  speaker  mean  the 
same  thing  by  "lovely." 

Because  perception  itself  involves  selection  and  interpretation,  the  care- 
ful reporter  will,  as  Hayakawa  terms  it,  "slant  both  ways  at  once."  For 
example,  one  speaker  might  describe  a  certain  street  by  saying,  "It  is  un- 
paved,  dusty  when  dry,  muddy  when  wet,  and  so  narrow  that  two  cars 
can  hardly  pass  each  other."  The  statement  is  objective  and  verifiable. 
But  another  speaker  might  describe  the  same  street  by  saying,  "The  street 
is  lined  with  huge  elms,  whose  branches  form  a  Gothic  arch  high  above  it." 
That  statement,  too,  is  verifiable;  but  the  impression  it  gives  is  very  different 
from  that  given  by  the  other  description.  Even  in  reporting  that  is  as  nearly 
objective  as  possible,  a  speaker  reveals  something  about  himself —  what  he 
chooses  to  pay  attention  to,  what  he  values  —  as  well  as  about  his  subject. 
His  judgments  are  implied,  even  when  he  does  not  state  them  explicitly. 

But  if  you  put  together  the  two  descriptions  above,  you  get  a  greater 
degree  of  objectivity:  "Although  the  street  is  unpaved,  dusty  when  dry, 
muddy  when  wet,  and  so  narrow  that  two  cars  can  hardly  pass,  it  is  lined 
with  huge  elms,  whose  branches  form  a  Gothic  arch  high  above  it."   The 

1  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  Language  in  Thought  and  Action.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  Inc.,  1949,  p.  39. 
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listener  is  now  given  a  fuller  picture  and  greater  freedom  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions  and  make  his  own  evaluation. 

Instead  of  drawing  inferences  about  what  goes  on  in  other  people's  minds, 
the  responsible  reporter  will  state  only  what  he  can  observe.  "She  thought 
only  of  herself"  expresses  a  judgment;  but  "She  insisted  upon  staying,  al- 
though everybody  else  in  the  group  said  he  wanted  to  leave"  reports  only 
what  could  be  perceived. 

The  mutual  trust  that  is  indispensable  to  human  life  depends  greatly  upon 
the  availability  of  instruction  when  it  is  needed,  and  upon  its  clarity,  de- 
pendability, and  objectivity. 

LOGICAL    ORDERS 

When  you  analyze  what  you  want  to  report  or  explain,  you  will  find 
that  its  logical  order  or  pattern  is  usually  temporal  or  chronological,  spa- 
tial, topical,  or  inductive.  If  you  are  reporting  a  United  Nations  session 
you  observed,  or  explaining  how  cars  are  assembled  at  the  factory,  the 
order  is  chronological.  When  you  describe  Glacier  National  Park  or  ex- 
plain how  to  do  perspective  drawing,  the  inherent  pattern  of  your  material 
is  spatial.  The  pattern  of  relationships  in  some  subjects  is  topical;  for  ex- 
ample, the  various  breeds  of  dogs,  the  various  scholarships  open  to  college 
students,  the  means  of  travel  in  Japan.  If  you  are  analyzing  data  on  the 
progress  in  eradicating  polio,  you  will  find  that  the  overall  pattern  is  in- 
ductive, from  the  facts  to  an  inference  about  progress,  although  there  will  be 
a  secondary  chronological  pattern. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  logical  pattern  is  there,  to  be  discovered,  not  in- 
vented. Finding  it  and  analyzing  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  preparing  to  speak. 
Until  you  yourself  perceive  the  structure  —  the  arrangement  of  the  related 
parts  within  the  whole  —  you  are  not  ready  to  report  or  explain  to  other 
people. 

ADAPTIVE    ORDERS 

Perceiving  the  logical  pattern  is  not  enough,  however,  To  instruct  an- 
other person,  you  must  relate  your  information  to  what  he  already  knows. 
You  must  analyze  the  speech  situation  and  adapt  your  material  to  it.  You 
will  find  your  adaptive  pattern  to  be:  from  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar, 
from  simple  to  more  complex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the 
abstract  to  the  concrete,  from  the  specific  to  the  general,  from  the  general 
to  the  specific,  or  metaphorical.  Your  choice  should  depend  on  both  your 
material  and  your  listener. 

J.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  in  a  radio  address,  adapted  his  material  to  his 
listeners  through  a  combination  of  the  metaphorical  and  the  abstract-to- 
concrete  patterns: 

What  does  the  world  of  the  arts  and  sciences  look  like?  There  are  two  ways 
of  looking  at  it:  One  is  the  view  of  the  traveller,  going  by  horse  or  foot,  from 
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village  to  village  to  town,  staying  in  each  to  talk  with  those  who  live  there  and 
to  gather  something  of  the  quality  of  its  life.  This  is  the  intimate  view,  partial, 
somewhat  accidental,  limited  by  the  limited  life  and  strength  and  curiosity  of 
the  traveller,  but  intimate  and  human,  in  a  human  compass.  The  other  is  the 
vast  view,  showing  the  earth  with  its  fields  and  towns  and  valleys  as  they  appear 
to  a  camera  carried  by  a  high  altitude  rocket.  In  one  sense  this  prospect  will 
be  more  complete;  one  will  see  all  branches  of  knowledge,  one  will  see  all  the 
arts,  one  will  see  them  as  part  of  the  vastness  and  complication  of  the  whole  of 
human  life  on  earth.  But  one  will  miss  a  great  deal;  the  beauty  and  warmth  of 
human  life  will  largely  be  gone  from  the  prospect.2 

If  you  want  to  explain  methods  of  preventing  damage  to  homes  by  ter- 
mites, as  one  student  speaker  did,  you  may  need  first  to  make  sure  your 
listeners  know  what  termites  are.  You  may  compare  and  contrast  termites 
with  other  insects  they  already  know  about. 

You  decide  where  your  listener  is  in  relation  to  your  subject:  what  he 
knows  and  what  his  interests  are.  You  begin  where  he  is  and  lead  him  to 
what  is  less  familiar,  more  complex.  In  some  cases  the  common  ground  is 
in  general  or  in  abstract  terms  —  even  in  common  misconceptions.  How 
well  you  succeeed  often  depends  on  how  accurately  you  know  the  people 
you  are  talking  to. 
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Instruction  consists  of  reports  and  explanations.  Reports  are  descriptive 
and  narrative.  The  descriptive  statements  may  report  what  has  been  per- 
ceived through  the  senses  —  what  something  looks  like,  sounds  like,  feels 
like;  or  they  may  be  statistical.  Narration  relates  happenings;  the  organiz- 
ing principle  is  one  of  time.  Explanations  are  exposition:  they  tell  what 
something  is  or  is  composed  of,  what  it  means,  what  caused  it,  how  it  works, 
how  to  do  it,  how  it  is  made.  In  extended  speech,  as  in  a  public  speech  to 
instruct,  these  three  forms  often  occur  in  combination.  Your  history 
teacher,  lecturing  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  may  narrate  the  events 
leading  up  to  it,  may  describe  the  Goths  and  the  barbarian  invasions,  may 
explain  the  causes  of  the  Empire's  weakness. 

Description  and  Narration.  The  following  passage  from  an  address 
by  William  Allen  White  combines  sensory  description  and  narration: 

1  was  born  in  that  era,  in  Lyon  County,  Kansas;  and  in  the  primeval  groves, 
beside  the  clear,  rock-bordered  streams,  as  a  child  I  heard  the  young  men  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  read  Jefferson's  immortal  Declaration.  As  a  child  I  heard  the 
lisping  of  the  long,  lush  grass  on  the  wagon  bed  beneath  me  as  I  rode  across  the 
prairie.  I  saw  the  wild  game  of  the  hills  and  bottomlands.  I  saw  the  antelope, 
the  prairie  chicken,  the  quail.   Then  something  happened!    Batting  my  eyes  one 

2  "Prospects  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,"  Vital  Speeches,  XXI,  8  (Feb.  i,  1955),  p.  1005. 
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day  in  my  early  teens  I  realized  that  wild  game  was  gone,  that  the  primeval 
woods  were  shrinking,  that  mud  was  washing  from  the  plowlands  over  the  cool 
rock  bottom  of  the  swimming  hole.3 

If  you  will  look  again  at  this  passage,  you  will  discover  several  inter- 
esting things  about  it.  First,  there  is  a  "to-me"  qualification  in  the  descrip- 
tion; White  says  "I  heard,"  "I  saw,"  "I  realized."  He  reports  what  he  him- 
self perceived;  he  doesn't  pretend  to  omniscience.  Second,  the  essential 
facts  he  described  could  have  been  verified  by  other  observers.  And,  third, 
although  the  account  claims  no  more  than  White  himself  perceived,  it  is 
vivid  —  it  paints  pictures  in  the  mind.  The  passage  shows  that  speech  may 
be  accurate  reporting  and  yet  not  dull  and  dry. 

Statistical  Description.  Often  the  best  way  to  report  facts  is  to  use  fig- 
ures. Yet  in  listening  the  mind  cannot  grasp  or  retain  long  or  complicated 
figures.  Without  distorting  the  facts,  a  speaker  must  find  a  way  to  make 
them  clear  and  understandable.  If  necessary,  he  must  sacrifice  exactness  for 
clarity.  One  student  speaker  did  this  by  relating-  his  statistics  directly  to  his 
listeners: 

Crime  is  becoming  increasingly  a  youth  problem. 

When  you  and  I  were  throwing  our  rattles  out  of  our  cribs  the  average 
criminal  age  was  thirty-six;  when  we  were  Boy  Scouts  the  average  age  of  the 
criminal  was  twenty-six.  Now  that  we  are  able  to  think  about  casting  our  first 
presidential  ballot  the  average  criminal  age  is  less  than  twenty-three.4 

Another  student  speaker  made  statistics  clear  and  understandable  by  using 
round  figures  rather  than  exact  ones,  and  by  applying  them  to  the  audience: 

According  to  the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health: 
i.  At  the  present  time  at  least  9  million  Americans  are  suffering  from  a  mental 
or  emotional  disorder.   (One  of  sixteen.) 

2.  At  the  present  rate,  one  of  every  twelve  children  born  each  year  will  need 
to  go  to  a  mental  hospital  sometime  in  his  life  because  of  severe  mental  illness. 

3.  More  than  one  out  of  every  two  hospital  beds  is  occupied  by  a  mental 
patient.    (54%  in  1952.) 

4.  At  least  one  million  man-years  are  lost  each  year;  equivalent  to  3^  billion 
dollars  in  earnings.  .  .  . 

What  does  this  mean  for  us?  At  this  contest,  there  are  150  people  present. 
That  means  if  this  group  follows  the  average,  1 2  will  be  hospitalized  for  a  severe 
mental  illness.5 

3  "Your  Young  Men  Shall  See  Visions,"  Modern  Speeches  on  Basic  Issues,  Lew  Sarett 
and  William  Trufant  Foster,  eds.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1939,  p.  3. 

4  From  a  speech  by  Willard  Wilson  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  in  The  Col- 
lege Youth  Speaks,  Evan  E.  Anderson,  ed.  New  York:  Noble  and  Noble  Publishers, 
1936,  p.  64. 

5  "An  Appeal  to  Reason,"  by  Joyce  Parr,  William  Jewell  College,  Winning  Orations 
of  the  Interstate  Oratorical  Association,  1955.  Evanston,  Illinois,  pp.  30-31. 
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Exposition.  Exposition  clarifies  a  definition  or  a  process:  it  tells  what 
something  is  or  is  composed  of,  what  a  term  or  a  concept  means,  what 
brought  something  about,  how  something  works,  how  to  do  something, 
how  a  thing  is  made. 

Definition.  A  definition  limits;  literally,  it  "sets  boundaries."  It  says,  in 
effect,  "For  this  term,  X,  substitute  or  keep  in  mind  terms  A,  B,  C."  There 
are  five  main  ways  of  defining:  (1)  by  synonym;  (2)  by  comparison  and 
contrast;  (3)  by  example  and  illustration;  (4)  by  analysis;  and  (5)  by  de- 
scribing the  operations  to  be  performed  in  order  to  experience  the  thing 
or  process  being  defined. 

Most  dictionary  definitions  are  by  synonym.  But  a  synonym  gives  your 
listener  information  only  if  it  touches  his  previous  experience.  Defining  an 
"eyeleteer"  as  a  "bodkin"  helps  no  one  who  doesn't  already  know  what  a 
"bodkin"  is.  Furthermore,  definition  by  synonym  gives  dependable  infor- 
mation only  if  the  synonym  not  only  denotes  but  connotes  the  meaning  in- 
tended. "Female  parent"  denotes  "mother";  but  for  most  people  the  con- 
notations are  quite  different. 

You  can  often  explain  by  telling  how  thing  A  resembles  thing  B,  which 
the  listener  knows  about  —  or  how  the  two  things  differ,  or  both.  If  you 
wanted  to  explain  the  British  Parliament,  you  might  show  how  it  is  both 
like  and  unlike  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  To  explain  what  you 
mean  by  democracy,  you  may  clarify  your  definition  by  contrasting  de- 
mocracy with  fascism  and  communism. 

Sometimes  you  can  define  by  using  examples  and  illustrations,  either  lit- 
eral or  figurative.  Figurative  illustrations  do  not  constitute  logical  proof 
of  an  argument,  but  they  often  clarify  meaning,  as  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  an  address  by  John  J.  Ryan: 

We  live  in  a  free  economy,  and  a  free  economy  is  one  of  logical  cause  and 
effect.  You  turn  one  gear  and  it  meshes  with  another,  which  turns  a  shaft  — 
and  so  forth  down  the  line.  But  this  particular  economic  machine  is  not  pre- 
dictable in  all  its  actions. 

It  has  two  lubricants,  and  it  can  run  efficiently  or  inefficiently  according  to 
the  quality  of  these  lubricants. 

The  first  lubricant  is  the  judgment  of  the  people  who  run  it.  .  .  . 

But  the  other  lubricant  is  far  less  susceptible  to  management  control.  It  con- 
sists of  the  external  economic  forces  within  which  management  is  forced  to 
work.  .  .  .6 

Sometimes,  however,  definition  by  example  or  illustration  is  misleading 
or  inadequate.  You  cannot  define  poetry  by  giving  "Paradise  Lost"  or  any 
other  poem  as  an  example,  or  art  by  citing  the  Mona  Lisa. 

Sometimes  a  definition  will  have  to  be  analytical.  It  then  places  the  sub- 
ject in  a  class  or  group  and  tells  how  it  differs  from  other  things  in  the  same 

6  "The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner,"  Vital  Speeches,  XXIII,  15  (May  15,  1957),  p.  471. 
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class.  It  takes  note  of  both  similarities  and  differences.  For  example,  if  you 
define  a  square  as  a  plane  figure  with  four  equal  sides,  you  classify  it  as  "a 
plane  figure"  along  with  triangles,  pentagons,  and  parallelograms  —  but  you 
distinguish  it  from  these  and  others  by  saying  that  it  has  four  equal  sides. 
A  useful  analytical  definition  (i)  covers  all  cases  properly  included  under 
the  term  defined;  (2)  excludes  all  cases  not  properly  included  under  the 
term  defined;  (3)  does  not  employ  the  term  to  define  itself. 

An  analytical  definition  is  ideally  convertible.  For  example,  when  you 
define  a  square  as  "a  plane  figure  having  four  equal  sides,"  you  can  say 
with  equal  truth  that  "any  plane  figure  having  four  equal  sides  is  a  square." 

An  operational  definition  describes  the  process  that  must  be  gone  through 
in  order  to  know  by  experience  what  something  is.  It  gives  directions  for 
procedure  and  observation.  If,  instead  of  defining  pizza  as  "an  Italian  dish 
consisting  of  a  breadlike  crust  covered  with  a  spiced  preparation  of  toma- 
toes and  cheese  and  baked,"  7  you  should  give  a  recipe  for  making  pizza, 
you  would  be  giving  an  operational  definition.  You  would  be  saying,  "If 
you  do  this,  then  this,  then  this,  what  you  will  see  and  taste  and  smell 
when  you  get  through  will  be  pizza" 

In  a  somewhat  similar  fashion,  Woodrow  Wilson  explained  at  least  one 
aspect  of  his  concept  of  the  Presidency  when  he  said: 

The  processes  of  liberty  are  that  if  I  am  your  leader,  you  should  talk  to  me, 
not  that  if  I  am  your  leader  I  should  talk  to  you.  I  must  listen,  if  I  be  true  to 
the  pledges  of  leadership,  to  the  voices  out  of  every  hamlet,  from  every  sort 
and  condition  of  men.8 

Process.  A  good  deal  of  exposition  explains  processes.  Whenever  you  tell 
how  to  make  or  do  anything,  or  describe  how  something  works,  you  are 
essentially  giving  a  "recipe."  Like  a  recipe  for  cooking  or  baking,  it  must 
be  as  specific  as  possible  and  its  steps  must  be  in  the  proper  order. 

When  you  explain  what  caused  or  may  cause  an  event,  you  are  also  deal- 
ing with  a  process  —  with  interrelated  factors,  causal  or  correlative,  that 
produce  an  effect.  As  in  definition,  your  purpose  is  not  to  convince  or 
persuade,  but  simply  to  make  clear.  You  state  your  own  or  somebody 
else's  explanation;  but  you  say,  in  effect,  "There  it  is;  you  can  examine  it, 
verify  it  or  contradict  it,  and  draw  your  own  conclusions." 

Quincy  Wright,  in  discussing  academic  freedom,  made  use  of  several 
techniques  of  exposition  in  the  following: 

It  seems  to  me  that  academic  freedom,  and  the  kind  of  universities  which 
spring  from  academic  freedom,  are  necessary  conditions  for  developing  the  kind 
of  world  community  within  which  the  great  problems  which  confront  mankind 

7  From  the  College  Edition  of  Webster's  New  World  Dictionary  of  the  American 
"Language.  Cleveland:  The  World  Publishing  Co.,  1953. 

8  From  an  address  delivered  at  Alemorial  Hall,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  September  20, 
191 2.  A  Crossroads  of  Freedom,  John  Wells  Davidson,  ed.  New  Haven:  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  1956,  p.  227. 
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may  be  solved.  Academic  freedom  makes  possible  a  university  which  is  a 
microcosm  of  the  world.  .  .  . 

Academic  freedom  means  the  security  of  the  university  and  of  the  teacher. 
It  means  that  the  teacher  can  teach  what  he  has  learned  by  his  study,  and  that 
the  university  can  stand  on  its  own  feet  as  a  community  of  teachers  and  scholars. 
This  implies  that  a  university  enjoying  academic  freedom  will  have  within  it 
a  variety  of  opinions,  all  of  which  may  be  presented  to  the  student.  Such  a  uni- 
versity will  shelter  a  variety  of  ends,  of  values,  and  of  interests,  and  in  that 
respect  it  may  be  like  the  world  of  which  the  student  is  going  to  be  a  citizen. 
But  it  will  be  united  in  its  search  for  understanding,  for  awareness,  for  insight, 
and  for  accommodation,  and  so  will  resemble  the  world  which  good  citizens 
want.  .  .  . 

The  kind  of  university  I  have  in  mind  will  think  of  truth  as  a  process  which 
develops  by  contact  of  different  ideas  and  by  free  discussion.  .  .  .  The  university 
where  academic  freedom  prevails  cannot  have  a  static  conception  of  truth.9 

ADAPTIVE    TECHNIQUES 

Instruction  should  be  not  only  understood  but  retained.  So  you  do 
everything  you  can  to  make  it  clear  and  make  it  stick.  You  repeat  impor- 
tant facts  or  ideas  in  the  same  or  somewhat  different  language;  you  use 
"pointing"  interpolations,  such  as,  "Now  here  is  the  crucial  difference"; 
direct  questions  in  face-to-face  discourse,  and  analytical  questions  in  pub- 
lic speech.  You  dramatize  statistical  data,  and,  in  public  speeech,  you  occa- 
sionally interpolate  figures  of  speech,  anecdotes,  or  humor,  in  order  to  give 
relief  from  intense  concentration  of  attention  upon  information. 

Ryan,  in  the  address  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  combined  the 
two  last  techniques  when  he  said: 

If  Rip  Van  Winkle  had  managed  to  hibernate  in  the  Catskills  from  1939  to  the 
beginning  of  last  year  —  and  had  finally  come  down  to  get  a  haircut  and  a  cup  of 
coffee  —  the  chances  are  he  would  have  fled  back  to  his  cave  in  short  order.  The 
haircut,  for  which  he  might  have  expected  to  pay  50  cents,  would  have  cost  him 
anywhere  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar-fifty.  The  cup  of  coffee  would  have  gone 
from  a  nickel  to  a  dime.  If  he  had  bought  a  copy  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
to  read  in  the  barber's  chair,  he  would  have  found  that  it  cost  fifteen  cents  in- 
stead of  the  nickel  he  had  expected. 

And  finally,  if  he  had  decided  to  stick  it  out  and  get  a  job,  he  would  have 
discovered  that  in  order  to  earn  the  equivalent  of  3,000  1939  take-home  dollars 
he  would  need  a  1956  salary  of  a  little  over  six  thousand.3 


10 


VISUAL   AIDS 

Speech  is  both  seen  and  heard;  a  speaker  can  often  make  greater  use  of 
his  listeners'  eyes  by  supplementing  his  speech  with  visual  aids.    Various 

9  "The  Citizxn's  Stake  in  Academic  Freedom,"  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  XX,  7 
(Oct.  1948),  pp.  339-345.  By  permission  of  the  author  and  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  The  Ohio  State  University. 

10  Op.  cit.,  p.  470. 
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A  speaker  can  often  supplement  his  speech 
with  visual  aids.  I.  Bernard  Cohen,  Harvard 
scientist,  and  Dave  Garroway,  television 
celebrity. 
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research  studies  have  indicated  that  a  person  is  likely  to  learn  more  and  to 
retain  it  better  if  he  perceives  through  his  eyes  and  his  ears  at  the  same  time. 

The  range  of  visual  aids  is  as  wide  as  the  imagination  of  the  speaker. 
Objects,  charts,  diagrams,  drawings,  paintings,  maps,  demonstrations,  pro- 
jected "stills,"  and  motion  pictures  are  among  the  most  useful.  One  stu- 
dent, reporting  on  life  as  he  had  observed  it  in  a  Bavarian  village,  showed 
various  articles  of  clothing  worn  by  the  natives  and  some  of  their  handi- 
crafts. Another  student,  giving  instruction  on  stage  make-up,  brought 
the  necessary  equipment  and,  using  a  classmate  as  model,  turned  a  nine- 
teen-year-old into  an  old  man  with  a  gray  beard  in  the  course  of  a 
five-minute  speech.  A  pre-medical  student  used  blackboard  and  chalk  to 
make  clear  an  explanation  of  how  a  surgeon  makes  an  incision  and  mas- 
sages a  stopped  heart  back  to  life. 

Planned  carefully  and  used  wisely,  visual  materials  can  be  aids  to  you 
in  speaking.  But  there  are  several  points  you  should  keep  in  mind  in  plan- 
ning and  using  them: 

1.  Be  sure  that  the  material  will  actually  be  a  help,  not  a  hindrance. 
Unless  it  is  closely  related  to  your  speech,  it  will  detract  from  what  you 
say.  Most  people  are  predominantly  eye-minded;  if  they  have  to  choose 
between  looking  and  listening,  they  look. 

2.  Be  sure  that  whatever  you  use  can  be  seen  without  strain  by  every 
member  of  your  audience. 

3.  If  you  use  a  blackboard,  make  your  drawings,  diagrams,  maps,  etc., 
simple  enough  so  that  you  can  coordinate  them  with  your  speech.  Prac- 
tice drawing  from  the  side  —  from  the  right  if  you  are  right-handed,  from 
the  left  if  you  are  left-handed  —  so  that  you  can  keep  direct  contact  with 
your  audience  while  you  draw  or  print. 

4.  Don't  pass  objects  around  among  your  audience.  You  detract  atten- 
tion from  what  you  are  saying.  Don't  pass  them  out  at  the  end  of  your 
speech  if  you  are  to  be  followed  by  another  speaker,  for  you  will  draw 
attention  away  from  him  and  his  speech.  If  you  have  materials  you  want 
members  of  your  audience  to  look  at  closely  or  take  with  them,  announce 
that  the  materials  will  be  available  at  the  end  of  the  meeting. 

5.  Ordinarily  it  is  better  to  produce  and  show  a  visual  aid  only  at  the  point 
in  your  speech  when  you  refer  to  it.  When  you  have  finished  with  it,  lay 
it  aside.  When  there  is  something  to  look  at,  people  tend  not  to  listen. 

6.  If  possible,  place  charts,  posters,  maps,  etc.,  on  an  easel,  and  stand  to 
one  side  while  using  them.  A  pointer  often  helps.  If  no  easel  or  substitute 
is  available,  hold  the  material  beside  you  rather  than  in  front  of  you. 

7.  In  preparing  graphs  and  charts  remember  the  dangers  pointed  out  in 
Chapter  12.   Be  sure  that  you  don't  distort  the  facts  in  dramatizing  them. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEECHES    TO    INSTRUCT         ] 

When  you  think  of  instruction,  you  probably  think  immediately  of  teach- 
ers and  classrooms;  and  of  course  instruction  is  both  the  main  purpose  in 
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teaching  and  the  immediate  purpose  of  most  class  lectures.  But  there  are 
many  other  speech  situations  in  which  instruction  is  appropriate.  Most  of 
the  lecturers  who  come  to  your  campus  instruct  —  in  economics,  politics, 
the  arts,  on  events  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa,  and  so  forth.  Some 
travelogues  are  planned  to  instruct;  so  are  some  book  reviews.  And  much 
of  everyday  speech  is  instructional  in  purpose.  The  executive  instructs  the 
foremen,  the  foremen  instruct  the  workers;  parents  instruct  children  —  and 
of  course  children  instruct  parents.  Members  of  discussion  groups  instruct 
each  other. 

Instructional  speaking  has  perhaps  been  emphasized  in  your  speech  class 
because  it  is  the  kind  of  speaking  you  do  often  now  and  are  likely  to  do 
outside  of  class,  whatever  your  vocation.  Furthermore,  it  is  basic  in  some 
respects  to  every  kind  of  speaking  except,  possibly,  the  stereotyped  speech 
of  social  intercourse. 

The  general  procedure  in  speaking  to  instruct  you  have  already  studied. 
In  preparation,  you  should  first  take  stock  of  what  you  already  know 
about  your  subject,  and  then  do  whatever  research  is  needed  to  fill  in  the 
gaps.  You  should  analyze  the  total  speech  situation  —  its  extrinsic  factors, 
your  audience,  and  yourself  in  relation  to  your  subject  and  your  audience 
—  as  discussed  in  Chapter  13.  You  should  analyze  the  basic  needs  and  inter- 
ests of  your  listeners  that  relate  or  may  be  related  to  your  subject.  And 
you  should  estimate  the  extent  of  your  audience's  knowledge  of  it. 

Your  analysis  will  enable  you  to  formulate  the  specific  end  you  seek 
in  your  speech,  and  to  make  sure  that  it  is  appropriate  to  your  particular 
audience.  "I  want  my  listeners  to  understand  the  chemical  basis  of  ce- 
ramic glazes"  would  be  an  appropriate  end  to  seek  in  giving  instruction  to 
a  group  of  experienced  amateurs  in  ceramics,  but  it  would  be  unsuitable 
for  an  audience  that  knows  nothing  of  ceramics.  On  the  other  hand,  don't 
underestimate  the  knowledge  of  your  audience:  "I  want  my  listeners  to 
understand  the  basic  rules  of  baseball"  would  be  inappropriate  for  almost 
any  American  audience.  You  can't  instruct  people  in  something  about 
which  they  know  nothing;  but  neither  can  you  instruct  them  in  something 
they  already  know  well. 

The  Body  of  the  Speech.  When  you  have  formulated  the  specific  end 
you  will  seek  and  your  theme  or  summary  statement,  you  are  ready  to  be- 
gin preparing  the  Body  or  main  discussion  of  the  speech.  You  should  be 
guided  by  your  analysis  of  the  inherent  structure  of  the  subject,  and  by 
the  adaptive  order  dictated  by  your  analysis  of  the  speech  situation.  You 
should  carefully  formulate  the  main  points  that  amplify  your  theme  state- 
ment. 

Use  of  Testimony.  In  many  speeches  to  instruct,  you  will  need  to  supple- 
ment your  observation  and  experience  with  information  gathered  through 
reading  or  listening.  The  mere  say-so  of  any  speaker  is  accepted  only  when 
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his  audience  regards  him  as  an  authority  on  his  subject.  So  vou  will  often 
need  to  support  what  you  say  with  the  testimony  of  those  the  audience 
will  accept. 

In  analyzing  and  evaluating  testimony,  use  the  tests  given  in  Chapter  12. 
Be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  testimony  of  a  witness  and  that  of  an 
authority.  The  testimony  of  a  witness  is  no  more  than  a  report  of  what  one 
observer  has  perceived.  The  testimony  of  a  person  recognized  as  an  au- 
thority has  more  weight.  A  correspondent  sent  to  Russia  by  Time,  News- 
week, or  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  to  observe  political  and  economic 
facts  and  report  his  observations  is  a  witness;  Charles  E.  Bohlen,  former 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  who  has  spent  his  adult  life  in  international  affairs,  is 
an  authority. 

Similarly,  you  should  distinguish  among  the  sources  of  statistical  reports. 
The  "verbal  statisitcs"  of  an  untrained  observer  should  not  be  equated  with 
figures  gathered  and  analyzed  by  specialists. 

In  using  testimony  of  any  kind,  you  should  point  out  its  relevance  and 
importance  to  your  subject.  You  should  give  the  source;  in  many  speeches 
mention  of  the  writer  and  publication  are  enough,  but  you  should  have 
the  exact  documentation  on  hand  in  case  your  information  is  questioned. 

The  Introduction.  An  Introduction  (1)  establishes  rapport  with  the 
audience;  (2)  arrests  attention  and  arouses  interest  in  the  subject;  and 
(3)  discloses  and,  if  necessary,  clarifies  the  subject.  Your  analysis  of 
the  situation  will  enable  you  to  decide  what  and  how  much  is  needed  to 
accomplish  the  first  two  purposes,  but  in  any  speech  to  instruct  the  sub- 
ject should  be  clearly  stated  as  early  as  is  feasible.  In  instruction  you  don't 
keep  the  "black  cat  in  the  bag";  you  let  him  out  in  plain  view. 

Unless  your  qualifications  to  speak  on  the  subject  are  already  known  to 
vour  audience,  either  by  reputation  or  through  a  chairman's  introduction, 
you  will  need  to  establish  them.  This  must  be  done  simply  but  carefully, 
so  that  you  seem  neither  to  boast  nor  to  deprecate  your  right  to  instruct. 
You  may  refer  to  your  own  experience  or  to  your  study  of  the  subject. 
Often  you  can  establish  your  qualifications  as  you  state  your  subject. 
Sometimes  the  anecdote  or  other  device  you  use  to  gain  rapport  or  arouse 
interest  can  serve  this  purpose  too. 

If  vou  are  speaking  on  a  technical  subject  to  a  specialized  audience,  you 
can  probably  assume  interest  at  the  beginning;  your  problem  is  to  maintain 
and  further  it.  In  other  situations  you  will  need  to  arouse  and  hold  interest 
by  one  or  more  of  the  methods  described  in  Chapter  14.  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  in  the  address  quoted  in  that  chapter,  wTent  immediately  to  his  sub- 
ject after  a  few  words  aimed  at  establishing  rapport  with  his  University 
of  Florida  audience;  but  he  did  so  in  a  way  that  both  aroused  interest  and 
curiosity  and  stated  his  purpose  as  instruction  rather  than  persuasion: 

I'm  going  to  talk,  as  the  chairman  said,  on  the  responsibilities  of  representing 
a  free  people  in  a  parliamentary  body.   I  didn't  come  here  asking  for  agreement. 
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I'm  never  interested  in  agreement.  Agreement  isn't  important.  What  is  im- 
portant is  that  the  American  people  think  through  some  of  the  problems  that 
confront  us.  And  my  confidence  in  a  final  public  judgment  based  upon  facts 
is  such  that  I  don't  worry  about  agreement.11 

Mr.  Ryan,  in  the  speech  already  quoted  from,  used  a  less  direct  method 
of  disclosing  his  subject  but  one  aimed  at  arresting  attention  and  arousing 
interest  in  it: 

I  suppose  all  of  you  here  remember  a  show  that  opened  on  Broadway  in  1939, 
became  one  of  the  big  hits  of  the  season  and  was  later  made  into  a  movie.  It 
was  "The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner."  It  concerned  a  guest  who  was  supposed 
to  stay  for  only  one  meal  but  wound  up  spending  several  months  —  and  thor- 
oughlv  disorganizing  the  entire  household's  life  in  the  process. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  about  another  guest  who  arrived  for  dinner  in  your 
house  and  mine  in  that  same  year  of  1939.  This  one,  too,  stuck  around  far  be- 
yond his  time.  He  has  managed  to  change  our  lives  considerably  from  what  they 
were  eighteen  years  ago.  In  fact,  this  particular  guest  is  still  with  us.  And  he's 
become  such  an  intimate  part  of  our  lives  that  we  sometimes  forget  he's  there 
and  that  some  day  he  has  got  to  leave  for  the  good  of  all  of  us. 

The  guest's  name  is  inflation.  Some  people  claim  he's  not  been  such  a  bad 
fellow  to  have  around;  in  fact,  that  on  occasion  he's  been  the  life  of  the  party. 
But  it  is  a  very  narrow  line  between  the  life  of  the  party  and  the  fellow  who 
takes  one  drink  too  many  and  begins  breaking  up  the  furniture.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  particular  guest  is  pretty  close  to  the  furniture-breaking  stage. 

So  tonight  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  problem  of  how  to  get  rid  of  our 
dangerous  guest,  inflation.  .  .  ,12 

The  Conclusion.  In  conducting  an  orchestra,  Paul  Whiteman  said, 
start  with  a  bang;  and  when  you  quit,  quit  all  over.  To  start  a  speech  with 
a  bang  is  not  always  good  technique,  but  every  speech,  when  it  quits, 
should  quit  all  over. 

The  Conclusion  should  not  be  a  perfunctory  gesture,  or  a  vermiform 
appendix  without  obvious  purpose,  or  merely  a  signal,  like  the  dropping 
of  a  curtain,  to  show  that  the  act  is  done;  or  nothing  more  than  a  way  of 
getting  out  of  an  awkward  situation.  Rather,  the  Conclusion  should  be  de- 
signed for  definite,  important  ends.  It  should  have  to  do  —  and  no  possible 
doubt  about  it  — with  one  subject,  one  audience,  and  one  occasion. 

The  Conclusion  of  a  speech  to  instruct  should  summarize  the  ideas  pre- 
sented in  the  Body;  it  may  also  point  out  how  they  apply  to  the  particular 
audience. 

The  simplest  type  of  Conclusion  is  the  formal  summary  or  recapitula- 
tion, in  which  the  main  ideas  are  merely  restated.  This  type  is  suitable 
when  the  address  has  been  complex  and  difficult  to  follow  and  when  the 

II  From  a  tape-recording  of  an  extemporaneous  address.  Quoted  by  permission  of 
Senator  Morse. 

12  Op.  ciu  p-  468. 
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speaker's  sole  purpose  has  been  to  make  his  ideas  clear.  But  often  mere 
repetition  is  dull,  perfunctory,  wooden.  The  same  end  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  Conclusion  that  summarizes  but  does  more.  In  the  paraphrased 
summary  the  speaker  restates  his  main  ideas  in  ways  that  give  them  new 
interest.  John  A.  Hannah,  president  of  Michigan  State  University,  con- 
cluded an  address  explaining  the  differences  between  equality  and  uni- 
formity with  these  words: 

Equality  as  a  philosophical  concept  is  rooted  deep  in  the  American  tradition; 
as  such,  it  is  one  of  the  main  strengths  of  our  American  way  of  life.  It  is  one 
of  the  glories  of  democracy,  and  must  be  served  as  such.  But  many  abuses  are 
committed  in  its  name  by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word. 

Perhaps  is  would  help  them  if  they  were  to  recall  that  there  is  an  equally 
bright  word  in  the  great  American  lexicon.  That  word  is  "freedom"  —  freedom 
to  worship,  freedom  to  speak,  freedom  to  achieve,  freedom  to  climb  as  far  as 
one  can  climb  with  his  own  efforts  without  artificial  barriers  being  placed  in  his 
way,  the  freedom,  if  you  please,  of  inequality.  This  ideal,  too,  education  must 
serve  by  teaching  that  men  are  essentially  equal  only  in  their  freedom  to  grow 
and  develop,  without  let  or  hindrance,  in  accordance  with  the  Creator's  plan  for 
His  children.13 

An  epigram:  or  a  series  of  epigrams  may  be  a  trenchant  summary.  An  epi- 
gram is  a  pithy  phrasing  of  a  shrewd  observation;  such  as,  "You  can  lead 
a  boy  to  college,  but  you  can't  make  him  think."  Epigrams  hit  hard  be- 
cause they  are  compact,  colorful,  easy  to  understand  and  easy  to  remem- 
ber. Here,  from  Struthers  Burt,  is  an  example  of  epigrammatic  conclusion: 
"The  world  does  move,  but  as  a  rule  only  when  somebody  kicks  it." 

Although  Conclusions  of  application  are  used  most  often  in  speeches  to 
stimulate,  they  can  be  used  to  end  an  instructive  speech.  "How-to-do-it" 
exposition  is  applied  to  the  listener  throughout  the  speech,  of  course;  but 
a  speech  that  consists  mainly  of  definition  or  a  report  may  be  ended  with 
an  application  that  brings  the  subject  matter  to  the  immediate  audience. 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  combined  a  paraphrased  summary  with  application  in 
concluding  an  address,  "Ordeal  of  the  Mid-Century,"  at  Harvard  in  1954: 

The  culmination  of  the  ordeal  of  the  twentieth  century,  then,  is  a  world  in 
which  power  has  concentrated  more  closely  and,  conversely,  the  weakness  of  I 
disunion  has  been  spread  more  widely  by  nationalism  and  independence.  And 
this  world  is  sharply  divided.  It  has  fallen  to  America's  lot  to  organize  and  lead 
that  portion  of  the  world  which  adheres  to  the  principle  of  consent  in  the  order- 
ing of  human  affairs  against  its  first  attack  in  several  hundred  years.  It  is  an 
assignment  we  undertook  not  by  choice  but  by  necessity  and  without  prior  I 
expereince.  The  burden  is  without  historical  parallel  and  so  is  the  danger,  and 
so  is  our  response.  The  first  phase  is  ending.  The  outward  thrust  of  aggression 
in  Europe  has  been  arrested.  And  now  we  shall  have  to  address  ourselves  to 
Asia,  to  perpetual  siege  and  to  the  unending  tasks  of  greatness.   For  the  quest 

13  "Education  for  Inequality,"  Vital  Speeches,  XXII,  19  (July  15,  1956),  p.  596. 
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for  peace  and  security  is  not  a  day's  or  a  decade's  work.    For  us  it  may  be 
everlasting. 

Edmund  Burke  said  that  "We  can  never  walk  surely  but  by  being  sensible  of 
our  blindness."  As  we  enter  the  second  half  of  this  century  of  crisis,  the  next 
but  probably  not  the  last  era  of  decision  between  consent  and  compulsion,  a 
consciousness  of  the  limits  of  our  wisdom  is  our  best  companion  because  it  is 
the  root  of  responsibility.  And  freedom  is  the  reward  of  responsibility.  We 
will  have  to  learn  to  think  of  our  responsibilities  not  as  a  passing  annoyance  but 
as  a  status  in  an  interdependent  world  that  we  Americans  must  live  in,  work  in 
and  pray  for  in  the  accents  of  humility  and  faith  in  a  power  greater  than  ours, 
our  enemies'  or  any  man's.14 

ORGANIZING    THE   SPEECH    TO   INSTRUCT 

By  now  you  have  probably  worked  out  your  own  procedures  for  pre- 
paring and  practicing  a  speech.  You  know  how  much  and  what  you  need 
to  write  down  and  how  much  oral  practice  you  need  in  order  to  be  thor- 
oughly prepared  and  yet  to  keep  the  plan  and  language  flexible. 

If  you  have  followed  the  suggestions  for  extemporaneous  preparation 
suggested  in  Chapter  4  and  later,  you  jot  down  your  analysis  of  the  speech 
situation,  and  you  write  out  your  formulations  of  the  specific  end  you 
seek,  your  theme  statement,  and  main  amplifying  statements.  You  also 
make  and  keep  accurate  notes  of  materials  acquired  through  research. 
A  speaker  who  did  all  this  in  preparing  to  speak  to  his  home-town  Kiwanis 
Club  on  the  contributions  of  teachers  to  the  community  would  prepare  an 
outline  like  the  following  after  analyzing  the  situation  (page  414): 

Specific  Subject:  Contributions  of  Teachers  to  This  Community. 

Specific  End  Sought:  I  want  my  listeners  to  recognize  the  parts  teachers 
play  in  this  community. 

Theme  Statement:  Teachers  play  important  parts  in  the  life  of  this  com- 
munity. 

Introduction 

A.  Common  ideas  about  teachers 

1.  Baby-sitters 

2.  Absent-minded  eccentrics 

3.  Somebody  to  blame  for  Johnny's  shortcomings 

B.  Frequent  failure  to  realize  all  roles  teachers  play 

Body 

A.  The  chief  role  of  teachers  is  in  the  school. 

1.  Responsibility  for  imparting  knowledge 

2.  Growing   responsibility   for   inculcating   ethical   and   spiritual 
values 

14  Call  to  Greatness.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1954,  pp.  36-37.  By  permis- 
sion of  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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3.  Part  in  education  for  citizenship 

B.  Teachers  play  important  roles  in  the  life  of  the  community  outside 
the  school. 

1.  In  civic  organizations 

a.  Number  of  members  in  Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Woman's  Club,  etc. 

b.  Teachers'  role  in  organizing  Boys'  Club  and  Teen  Center 

2.  In  churches 

a.  Specific  teachers  teaching  in  church  schools,  helping  with 
young  people's  work,  etc. 

b.  Teachers  and  financial  support  of  churches 

C.  Teachers  are  an  economic  asset  to  the  community. 

1.  Taxpayers  (specific  data) 

2.  Consumers  (specific  figures) 

3.  Good  schools  and  teachers  attract  desirable  residents. 

Conclusion 
Story:  A  teacher  who  changed  the  character  of  a  community 


ORAL  READING  TO  INSTRUCT 

When  you  read  a  story  or  an  article  from  a  newspaper  or  news  maga- 
zine to  someone  else,  your  purpose  is  to  instruct.  In  your  campus  or  reli- 
gious organizations,  you  may  sometimes  read  the  minutes  of  meetings  or 
the  report  of  a  committee.  After  college,  your  responsibilities  for  this  kind 
of  oral  reading  may  increase.  Most  Americans  are  "joiners,"  and  the  read- 
ing of  reports  is  an  essential  part  of  organizational  meetings.  More  and 
more  at  the  meetings  and  conventions  of  professional  and  other  specialized 
groups,  "papers"  are  taking  the  place  of  instructional  extemporaneous 
speaking.  If  those  who  deplore  this  practice  gain  enough  influence,  the 
trend  may  be  reversed  by  the  time  you  are  ready  to  take  part  in  such 
programs,  but  it  is  still  important  that  you  be  able  to  read  factual  and 
logical  material  communicatively  to  an  audience. 

Most  of  what  we  have  said  about  finding  and  evaluating  materials,  ana- 
lyzing the  situation,  and  adapting  to  the  situation  applies  to  preparing  and 
presenting  oral  readings.  What  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  about  the  na- 
ture of  instruction  and  the  forms  of  discourse  it  uses  applies  also  to  informa- 
tive oral  reading. 

Literature  to  Instruct.  Many  books  and  essays  are  written  to  report,  ex- 
plain, or  both.  Although  you  probably  wouldn't  choose  such  materials 
for  oral  reading  to  a  large  or  general  audience  —  that  situation  would  ordi- 
narily call  for  reading  to  stimulate  —  they  can  bring  many  values  when 
shared  by  members  of  a  class,  a  family,  or  other  relatively  homogeneous 
group. 
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Presenting  Instructional  Material.  Above  all  else,  oral  reading  to  instruct 
must  be  clear  and  interesting.  This  means,  first,  that  the  reader  fully  com- 
prehend the  meaning  intended  by  the  author;  and,  second,  that  he  properly 
manage  his  voice  to  communicate  the  meaning. 

In  preparing  to  read  a  report  or  an  exposition,  you  need  to  make  a  logi- 
cal analysis  both  of  the  material  as  a  whole  and  of  its  parts,  following  the 
suggestions  given  in  Chapter  4.  Find  the  main  idea,  whether  or  not  it  is 
explicitly  stated,  and  the  relationship  of  the  subordinate  ideas  to  it.  Is  the 
structure  chronological,  spatial,  topical,  or  inductive?  Analyze  each  sen- 
tence to  find  the  words  and  phrases  that  carry  the  weight  of  meaning  and 
to  find  the  relationship  between  those  words  and  phrases.  Their  relation- 
ship may  be  coordinate,  or  it  may  be  that  of  principal  and  subordinate: 
cause  and  effect,  or  comparison  and  contrast.  What  words  and  phrases 
echo  or  restate  what  has  already  been  said? 

Clarity  depends  upon  bringing  out  these  meanings  through  vocal  utter- 
ance: distinctness  of  articulation,  proper  phrasing,  proper  use  of  melody, 
time,  and  force.  Interest  comes  through  variety  in  melody,  time,  and  force 
—  variety  that  is  dictated  not  by  the  reader's  own  whim  or  feeling,  but  by 
the  meanings  intended  by  the  author  and  by  the  nature  of  the  speech  situ- 
ation. Dramatic  pauses  and  tremolos  are  inappropriate  to  instructional 
reading;  but  monotony  is  inappropriate  to  any  kind  of  oral  reading. 

LISTENING    TO    LEARN 

Most  of  the  listening  you  do  in  college  is  to  learn.  How  much  you 
learn  through  listening  depends  upon  how  you  do  it.  Listening  passively, 
you  may  "soak  up"  a  little  information  now  and  then,  but  you  aren't 
likely  to  retain  it  very  long  and  it  isn't  likely  to  be  worth  much  to  you. 
Only  through  active  listening  can  you  transform  information  into  knowl- 
edge. In  listening  to  learn  you  become  an  active  participant  in  the  com- 
municative process;  you  use  your  power  to  think. 

If  the  speech  or  oral  reading  is  on  a  subject  in  which  you  are  already  in- 
tensely interested,  you  probably  have  no  trouble  in  listening.  But  what 
if  you  aren't  already  interested?    What  can  you  do? 

First,  you  can  remember,  from  your  own  experience  as  a  speaker  or 
reader,  that  knowing  he  has  the  attention  of  his  audience  stimulates  a 
speaker  to  do  his  best.  Not  just  for  altruistic  reasons  but  in  order  to  re- 
ward yourself,  you  should  listen.  The  audience  can  often  make  the  differ- 
ence between  a  dull  speech  and  an  interesting  one. 

Active  listening  demands  a  comfortable  but  alert  body.  When  you 
slump  in  your  seat  you  invite  boredom. 

You  can  remind  yourself,  too,  that  life  is  unpredictable;  you  can't  pos- 
sibly anticipate  all  that  you  may  need  to  know  in  the  future.  Listening  is 
the  easiest  way  to  accumulate  a  large  and  varied  storehouse  of  knowledge. 
The  physician  who  knows  nothing  but  medicine,  the  attorney  who  knows 
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Listening  to  learn  is  ac- 
tive participation  in  the 
communicative  process. 


nothing  but  the  law,  the  person  who  knows  nothing  but  his  own  specialty, 
whatever  it  is,  is  poorly  equipped  to  meet  the  demands  of  living.  Execu- 
tives are  realizing  more  and  more  that  their  best  prospects  among  potential 
employees  are  those  with  varied  interests  and  knowledge.  And  many  edu- 
cators and  others  are  coming  to  recognize  the  interrelationships  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  dangers  of  over-compartmentalizing  it. 

If  the  speaker  or  reader  has  followed  the  kind  of  suggestions  given  in 
this  book  for  preparing,  organizing,  and  presenting  material,  learning 
through  listening  depends  upon  perceiving  the  structure  and  in  restruc- 
turing your  previous  frame  of  reference  to  include  the  information  given. 
This  means  that  you  will: 

i.  Listen  for  the  main  idea,  rather  than  clutter  your  mind  with  a  lot  of 
unrelated  details.  If  the  speaker  doesn't  formulate  it,  phrase  it  for  your- 
self. 

2.  Listen  for  the  subordinate  ideas  that  amplify  and  clarify  the  principal 
idea. 

3.  Determine  the  organizing  principle  and  the  structure  of  the  whole. 
Is  it  chronological,  spatial,  topical,  or  inductive? 

4.  Relate  what  is  new  to  what  you  already  know.  How  does  it  modify 
or  expand  your  previous  conceptions  and  assumptions? 

5.  Apply  to  the  speaker's  statements  the  same  criteria  and  tests  that 
you  have  learned  to  apply  to  your  own.  Is  the  statement  verifiable?  Is  it  an 
observational  statement  or  does  it  include  inferences  and  judgments?  Is  the 
speaker  himself  qualified  as  an  observer  or  an  authority?  What  of  the 
qualifications  of  those  whose  testimony  he  uses?  Be  sure  you  know  what 
the  speaker  means,  however,  before  passing  judgment  on  the  reliability  of 
what  he  says. 

6.  Ask  yourself  how  you  can  make  use  of  the  information  you  acquire. 
Even  if  the  speaker  follows  no  discernible  order,  you  may  still,  through 

careful  listening,  acquire  some  important  information.  And  you  can  teach 
yourself  some  things  about  thinking  and  speaking  by  figuring  out  the  logi- 
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cal  structure  inherent  in  his  subject  and  the  adaptive  pattern  he  might  have 
used  to  make  his  material  clearer  and  more  meaningful  to  his  listeners. 

Speaking  to  instruct  and  listening  to  learn  are  a  cooperative  venture  in 
expanding,  enriching,  and  sharing  knowledge  and  skills.  In  the  venture, 
human  beings  use  their  world  of  symbols  as  a  means  of  dealing  effectively 
and  productively  with  the  things  and  events  of  the  physical  world  and  the 
world  of  being. 

SUGGESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS 

A.  FOR    THINKING 

i.  Compare  advertisements  of  several  different  brands  of  the  same  product  — 
of  cigarettes,  for  example,  or  tooth  paste,  or  packaged  cake-mix.  How  much 
factual,  verifiable  information  is  contained  in  the  advertisements?  Enough  to 
provide  a  basis  for  choosing  among  the  brands?    How  would  you  verify  it? 

2.  Read  two  or  more  reviews  of  the  same  book,  movie,  television  program, 
or  stage  play.  How  much  agreement  do  you  find  on  the  facts?  In  inferences 
drawn  from  the  facts?  In  judgments  of  approval  or  disapproval?  Which  evalu- 
ation would  you  accept?    Why? 

B.  FOR   EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING 

/.  The  How-to-do-it  Speech 

Make  a  speech  in  which  you  give  directions  to  be  carried  out  immediately. 
Choose  something  that  everybody  in  the  class  can  do,  or,  if  that  isn't  feasible, 
ask  two  or  three  of  your  classmates  to  be  your  "subjects."  The  clarity  of  your 
directions  will  be  tested  at  once.    Some  possible  subjects: 

The  Proper  Stance  in  Golf 

The  Windup  in  Pitching 

The  Proper  Way  to  Walk 

Good  Posture 

How  to  Sit  When  You  Concentrate 

A  Basic  Ballet  Step 

A  New  Dance  Step 

Baton  Twirling 

Conducting  an  Orchestra 

Swimming  Strokes 

How  to  Lift  a  Heavy  Load 

Gymnastics 

How  to  Relax 

Tricks  and  Short-cuts  in  Mental  Arithmetic 

Palm  Reading 

Deaf -Mute  Language 

Indian  Sign  Language 

2.  Using  Visual  Aids 

Choose  a  subject  that  calls  for  visual  aids  to  insure  clarity.  Carefully  prepare 
your  charts,  graphs,  posters,  or  other  visual  materials,  and  practice  your  speech 
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using  them.    Follow  the  suggestions  in  Chapter  15.    Make  the  materials  an  aid 
to  speech,  not  the  whole  show. 

This  speech  may  be  mainly  either  a  report  or  an  explanation.  Some  possible 
subjects: 

What  Your  Teeth  Tell  about  You 
How  Radar  Works 
How  We  See 
Bookbinding 
New  Plastics 
The  Physics  of  Sound 
Newest  Improvements  in  Automobiles 
Building  Stage  Scenery 
Homes  in  Japan 
Bullfighting 

A  United  Nations  Session 

A  descriptive  report  of  any  travel  —  the  place,  its  people,  its  historical  sites, 
etc. 

5.  Making  a  Technical  Subject  Simple 

Many  people  feel  that  one  of  the  most  serious  communicative  problems  of  our 
time  results  from  specialization.  In  each  area  a  technical  language  is  developed, 
a  language  understood  only  by  the  specialists  in  that  area.  Gradually  the  com- 
mon area  of  understanding  has  grown  smaller,  until  baseball  and  the  weather 
are  often  about  the  only  subjects  people  can  talk  about  and  understand  each 
other. 

Although  you're  not  a  specialist  yet,  you  do  have  specialized  knowledge  in 
some  field.  Learning  now  to  translate  technical  language  into  everyday  language 
can  be  helpful  to  you  both  now  and  later.  Use  whatever  technical  terms  are 
necessary,  but  explain  their  meaning  in  words  your  listeners  will  comprehend. 
Use  visual  aids  if  they  will  help.  As  you  speak,  watch  the  faces  of  your  listeners 
closely  for  signs  of  comprehension  or  bewilderment. 

4.  Explaining  a  Law  or  an  Aspect  of  Government 

Government  has  become  so  complex  that  even  those  who  read  newspapers 
and  news  magazines  can't  understand  its  operations  fully.  Choose  a  subject  for 
thorough  investigation  and  report  what  you  learn  in  a  speech  to  the  class.  Re- 
member that  your  purpose  is  to  instruct,  not  to  persuade. 

Some  possible  subjects: 

Present  Immigration  Laws 

Reciprocal  Trade  Laws 

The  National  Debt 

The  Constitutional  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  President 

The  Constitutional  Powers  and  Duties  of  Congress 

The  Constitutional  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Supreme  Court 

What  the  Civil  Rights  Law  of  1957  Provides 

Voting  Rights  and  Practices  in  the  Various  States 

Representation  in  the  Various  State  Legislatures 

"Pork-barrel"  Legislation 
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Security  Legislation  and  Practices 

How  Free  Is  the  Press? 

Congressional  Investigations 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

The  Cost  of  Running  for  Political  Office 


C.    FOR    DISCUSSION 


i.  From  one  of  the  subjects  listed  above  or  some  other  relating  to  govern- 
ment, formulate  a  problem  for  cooperative  investigation.  Share  the  information 
acquired  through  a  panel  discussion  or  a  symposium. 

2.  Who  runs  your  college  or  university?  Who  determines  major  policies? 
How?  Who  determines  the  curriculum?  How?  If  there  is  an  Honor  System, 
how  does  it  operate?  If  there  isn't,  how  are  the  rules  governing  student  behavior 
determined?    Is  there  a  tenure  system  for  the  faculty?    How  does  it  operate? 

Divide  the  various  aspects  of  college  government  into  subtopics  for  individual 
investigation  through  interviews  and  reading.  If  meetings  of  governing  bodies 
are  open,  attend  them.  Share  the  information  acquired  through  a  panel  dis- 
cussion or  symposium,  followed  by  general  discussion.  Remember  that  your 
purpose  is  to  learn,  not  to  formulate  policy. 


D.    FOR    ORAL    READING 

From  vour  private  reading,  select  a  passage  intended  to  report,  to  explain,  or 
both.  The  report  may  be  descriptive  or  narrative;  the  exposition  may  define, 
state  reasons,  or  interpret  an  event.  Prepare  and  read  it  to  the  class.  Make  your 
reading  both  interesting  and  clear. 


E.    FOR   LISTENING 

Check  your  effectiveness  in  listening  to  your  classmates'  extemporaneous 
speeches  by  writing  a  precis  of  the  information  you  have  acquired.  Hand  it  to 
the  speaker  for  confirmation. 


STIMULATING 

THROUGH  l6 

SPEECH 


if  you  happened  to  want  to  know  what  a  loon  is,  you  could  look  the  word 
up  in  a  dictionary  and  find  it  defined  as  "any  of  a  group  of  fish-eating, 
diving  birds  somewhat  like  ducks  but  with  a  pointed  bill  and  a  weird  cry, 
found  mainly  in  subarctic  regions."  1  If  you  are  interested  only  in  infor- 
mation about  loons,  for  some  practical  purpose,  that  may  be  enough.  But 
does  the  definition  give  you  any  feeling  of  experiencing  the  "weird  cry," 
of  really  knowing  a  loon  in  the  sense  that  you  may  know  a  meadowlark 
or  a  mockingbird,  a  robin  or  a  seagull?  Suppose  you  then  read,  either  aloud 
or  imagining  the  sound  as  you  read  silently: 

A  lonely  lake,  a  lonely  shore, 
A  lone  pine  leaning  on  the  moon; 
All  night  the  water-beating  wings 
Of  a  solitary  loon. 

With  mournful  wail  from  dusk  to  dawTn 
He  gibbered  at  the  taunting  stars  — 
A  hermit-soul  gone  raving  mad, 
And  beating  at  his  bars.2 

1  From  the  College  Edition  of  Webster's  New  World  Dictionary  of  the  American 
Language.    Cleveland:   The  World  Publishing  Co.,  1953. 

2  "The  Loon,"  from  Many,  Many  Moons,  by  Lew  Sarett.  Copyright,  1920,  by  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.;  copyright,  1948,  by  Lew  Sarett. 
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One  of  the  vital  uses  of 
speech  is  to  create  ex- 
perience in  the  here  and 
now. 


Through  the  poem  —  if  you  have  read  it  as  poetry,  not  as  a  dictionary 
definition  —  you  have  experienced  the  loon  in  ways  that  factual  informa- 
tion couldn't  enable  you  to  do.  You  probably  couldn't  report  precisely 
or  fully  what  you  have  experienced,  unless  you  yourself  are  a  poet;  but 
you  know  for  yourself  that  in  an  intimate  sense  the  experience  happened. 
You  not  only  know  what  "loon"  means,  but  you  have  "heard"  and  "seen" 
a  loon,  you  have  to  some  extent  felt  what  it  is  to  be  a  loon. 

After  a  visit  to  San  Francisco's  Chinatown,  or  to  the  Grand  Canyon, 
or  to  Williamsburg,  or  through  the  slums  of  South  Chicago,  you  could 
give  a  factual  report  to  someone  else  —  a  verifiable  report,  perhaps  with 
statistics.  You  could  give  your  listener  information  about  what  you  had 
observed.  But  you  would  know  that  there  was  much  you  were  leaving  out 
and  your  listener  would  not  feel  that  he  had  vicariously  experienced  what 
you  had  experienced. 

What  you  experience  in  a  moving  church  service,  in  gazing  up  into  the 
sky  or  upon  mountain  peaks,  in  listening  to  music,  in  feeling  the  presence 
of  someone  you  love,  cannot  be  described  by  measuring  light  waves  and 
sound  waves  or  even  by  measuring  the  physiological  changes  that  occur 
within  you.  An  objective,  factual  report  cannot  communicate  the  reality 
of  it. 

Man  is  a  logical  being,  but  that  isn't  all  he  is.    He  thinks,  but  he  also 
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feels,  values,  hopes,  cherishes,  desires.  And  the  symbols  of  language  play 
vital  roles  in  all  he  is  and  does.  Through  language  he  not  only  reports 
what  he  perceives  as  fact,  and  shares  and  verifies  information  about  facts, 
but  he  creates  and  re-creates  experience.  He  uses  language  not  only  scien- 
tifically, to  select,  organize,  and  generalize  from  experience,  but  also  to  dis- 
cover and  to  communicate  the  pattern  and  movement  in  the  unique,  con- 
crete experience. 

Stimulation  as  a  Rhetorical  Purpose.  A  speaker  whose  dominant 
purpose  is  to  instruct  may,  and  often  does,  intersperse  factual  reports  and 
logical  explanations  with  sentences  or  paragraphs  meant  to  stimulate  the 
listener's  imagination.  If  his  subject  is,  for  example,  sub-standard  housing, 
he  may  not  only  present  the  facts  but  may,  through  vivid  description,  cause 
his  listeners  to  "see"  the  tenements,  to  feel  what  it  would  be  like  to  live  in 
them. 

In  discussion  and  conversation  there  are  often  units  of  discourse  intended 
to  stimulate,  although  the  overall  purpose  is  to  explore.  In  persuasive  speak- 
ing, there  are  usually  large  elements  of  discourse  intended  to  stimulate,  for 
unless  the  proposition  is  related  to  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the  listener 
he  cannot  be  persuaded.  Moreover,  desire  and  feeling  are  essential  to  action, 
to  the  energizing  of  belief. 

Although  reason  is  not  something  separate  from  needs,  purposes,  and 
feelings,  the  speech  situation  in  which  stimulation  should  be  the  dominant 
overall  purpose  is  one  in  which  non-logical  needs  prevail.  Facts  are  not  in 
question;  there  is  no  controversy  demanding  documented  evidence  and 
closely -reasoned  logical  arguments  and  explanations.  The  need  is  for  in- 
spiration, for  intuitive  insight,  for  strengthened  loyalties,  heightened  devo- 
tion to  ideals,  pleasure  and  the  relaxation  of  tensions,  or  strengthened  bonds 
of  human  fellowship.  Reason  may  play  a  part,  but  it  will  be  from  accepted 
premises  rather  than  controversial  ones. 

The  basic  aim  of  the  speaker  or  oral  reader  is  to  create  or  to  re-create 
an  experience  that  will  meet  the  need  of  the  situation.  His  general  purpose 
may  be  subdivided  as  to  inspire  or  to  entertain.  He  may,  of  course,  do  both. 

As  in  all  effective  speaking,  the  listener's  concept  of  reality  will  be 
changed  or  expanded;  but  the  aim  is  not  to  change  belief  and  behavior 
toward  a  specific,  predetermined  proposition.  When  it  is,  the  purpose  is 
to  persuade  rather  than  to  stimulate. 

THE    BASIC    PROCESS    OF    STIMULATIVE    SPEECH 

The  basic  process  in  speaking  to  stimulate  is  the  same  as  in  all  speech: 
(1)  perceiving  the  structure  and  movement  of  the  material;  and  (2)  re- 
structuring what  is  perceived  into  a  pattern  that  will  meet  the  situation. 

If,  after  analyzing  the  situation,  you  decide  that  a  speech  on  your  expe- 
riences while  working  at  a  settlement  house  would  be  appropriate,  you 
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first  analyze  the  pattern  —  the  order  and  movement  —  of  those  experiences; 
then  you  rearrange  the  pattern  into  one  that  will  enable  your  listeners  to 
share  your  experiences  vicariously.  Through  your  words  and  your  listen- 
er's imagination,  he  "sees"  places  he  has  never  visited,  he  "meets"  people  he 
has  never  encountered,  he  "does"  things  he  has  never  done  in  the  flesh. 

In  preparing  for  oral  reading,  you  must  first  perceive  clearly  what  is 
there  —  what  experiences,  sensory  images,  insights  the  writer  has  symbol- 
ized in  language.  Then  through  your  own  understanding  and  imagination 
and  through  your  own  voice  and  body,  you  bring  the  symbols  back  to  life. 
Through  you  as  his  interpreter,  the  writer  creates  experience  for  your 
listeners. 


LOGICAL    PATTERNS 

Although  stimulative  speech  and  reading  satisfy  needs  that  are  primarily 
non-logical,  the  materials  and  ideas  used  usually  have  a  logical  structure. 
Perhaps  the  only  exception  is  the  occasionally  effective  speech  intended 
wholly  as  entertainment  in  which  the  only  order  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
"stream  of  consciousness"  —  one  anecdote  reminds  the  speaker  of  another, 
and  so  on.  But  few  speakers  can  ramble  successfully;  and  even  in  a  ram- 
bling speech,  the  various  units  follow  some  kind  of  pattern. 

When  you  analyze  the  ideas  and  materials  appropriate  to  stimulative 
speech,  you  will  find  —  whether  the  materials  are  your  own  or  a  piece  of 
writing  —  that  the  dominant  inherent  pattern  is  temporal  or  chronological, 
spatial,  topical,  deductive,  or  problem-solution,  which  is  a  combination 
of  inductive  and  deductive  orders. 

In  describing  your  travels  or  in  a  short  story  or  narrative  poem,  the  pat- 
tern is  temporal.  Time  is  the  organizing  principle  also  in  inspirational 
speeches  that  deal  with  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  This  is  the 
structure  of  many  commencement  addresses.  In  considering  the  main  in- 
gredients of  a  rewarding  college  career  or  the  humorous  division  of  coeds 
into  "types,"  the  basic  structure  is  topical;  there  is  no  logical  reason  — 
though  there  may  well  be  a  psychological  one  —  for  placing  one  unit  of 
the  whole  ahead  of  another.  As  described  earlier,  the  inherent  relationship 
of  the  topics  to  each  other  is  like  that  of  the  wedges  of  a  cut  pie.  In  de- 
scribing a  cathedral,  a  museum,  or  the  varied  regions  of  Texas,  the  dominant 
pattern  is  spatial. 

The  logical  pattern  of  many  ideas  and  materials  that  lend  themselves  to 
inspirational  speaking  or  reading  is  deductive:  they  proceed  from  a  gen- 
eral premise  or  principle  to  specific  applications.  Frequently,  too,  the 
structure  is  one  of  problem-solution:  the  recognition  of  a  problem  com- 
mon to  both  speaker  and  listeners  and  the  recommendation  and  expo- 
sition of  one  or  more  generalized  solutions.  For  instance,  a  speaker  might 
consider  the  problem  of  maintaining  and  developing  individuality  in  a 
society  that  demands  conformity. 
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As  in  other  kinds  of  speaking  and  reading,  it  is  necessary  that  you  per- 
ceive the  organizing  principle  and  the  structure  of  your  material  before 
you  can  effectively  adapt  it  to  your  listeners. 

ADAPTIVE    PATTERNS 

As  in  speaking  to  instruct,  you  will  need  to  begin  where  your  listeners 
are  —  with  the  familiar  and  known  —  and  then  proceed  to  the  less  familiar 
or  previously  unknown.  But  in  speaking  to  stimulate,  you  will  also  use 
adaptive  patterns  that  are  seldom  used  in  instructional  speaking:  the  hypo- 
thetical, the  metaphorical,  the  climactic,  and  the  expected-to-unexpected  or 
surprise. 

Hypothetical.  The  hypothetical  pattern  is  the  imaginative,  "as-if"  pattern. 
You  lead  your  listeners  to  create  in  their  minds  a  situation  that  doesn't  actu- 
ally exist.  In  1945,  but  before  the  end  of  World  War  II,  a  college  student 
who  was  also  a  war-bride  used  a  hypothetical  pattern  in  a  speech  as  follows: 

The  war  is  over,  and  it's  V-Day,  1945.  Or  maybe  '46  —  or  '47!  But  it's  V-Day, 
and  we've  won. 

It's  an  intoxicating  day.  The  sun  is  shining,  and  the  world  has  stopped  turn- 
ing while  the  bells  ring  out  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner."  There's  a  four-inch 
headline  shouting  from  the  Star-Journal.  It's  snowing  confetti  in  the  Loop.  The 
troops  are  marching  up  Hennepin  Avenue.  The  Governor's  making  a  speech  — 
and  the  boys  are  coming  home.  Back  from  the  Rhineland  and  the  South  Pacific. 
The  victory  is  ours,  and  the  war  is  over! 

And  then,  after  a  while,  the  bells  stop  ringing.  They've  swept  up  the  confetti. 
The  headlines  are  used  to  cover  the  pantry  shelves.  The  Governor  has  gone 
home  —  and  somehow,  so  quietly  that  we  didn't  even  notice  it,  the  world  has 
begun  to  turn  again. 

It  is  that  heart-chilling  moment  of  anti-climax,  when  the  petty,  undramatic 
round  of  living  begins  again,  that  is  most  on  my  mind  tonight.  For  I  have  been 
told  that  in  that  strange,  sudden  silence  when  the  battles  are  over,  my  battle  will 
begin.  Like  millions  of  other  young  service  wives  with  husbands  overseas,  I 
have  been  worrying  about  that  most  hoped-for  and  yet  most  dreaded  of  all  days, 
the  day  when  a  worn  gray  duffle  bag  is  tossed  up  on  the  porch,  with  the  serial 
number  almost  faded  off  .  .  .  one-six-one-seven-o-six-four-four.3 

President  Eisenhower  in  1956  used  a  hypothetical  pattern  in  developing 
portions  of  a  speech  delivered  at  Lexington,  Kentucky: 

What  do  we  want  this  country  to  be  like  as  the  next  four  years  unfold? 
Let  me   give  you   some   highlights   of  the   picture  that  I  keep  constantly 
before  me. 


8  From  "The  Day  after  V-Day,"  by  Lydia  Clarke  (Mrs.  Charlton  Heston),  North- 
western University.  From  Winning  Orations  of  the  Northern  Oratorical  League,  1945. 
Minneapolis:  The  Northwestern  Press,  195 1,  p.  29. 
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I  see  an  America  in  which  every  man  can  eat  his  own  bread  in  peace,  raise 
his  own  family  in  security  and  strengthen  his  own  spirit  and  mind  in  dignity. 

This  will  be  an  America  where  there  are  more  than  seventy  million  jobs  at 
good  wages. 

An  America  where  the  schoolroom  shortage  is  erased,  where  every  child  can 
go  to  a  good  school  and  every  young  talent  can  be  developed  to  the  full. 

An  America  in  which  farm  surpluses  no  longer  crush  down  farm  prices  and 
the  farmer. 

And  this,  incidentally,  means  an  America  where  no  politician  any  longer  can 
treat  the  farmer  himself  as  a  product  to  be  bid  for  in  the  political  marketplace. 

I  see  an  America  where  intensive  medical  research  has  conquered  some  of  our 
most  killing  and  crippling  diseases. 

An  America  where  every  family  can  afford  and  find  a  decent  home. 

An  America  where  a  mighty  network  of  highways  spreads  across  our  coun- 
try, and  where  ocean  ships  sail  into  the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes,  bringing  a 
fresh  surge  of  progress  and  growth. 

An  America  where  long  and  costly  strikes  will  be  rare,  where  older  workers 
will  be  hired  entirely  on  the  basis  of  ability,  and  where  local  unemployment 
problems  will  be  attacked  by  special  programs  of  financial  and  technical  aid. 

An  America  where  we  shall  see  the  benefits  of  our  recent  action  to  conserve 
our  soil  and  water  resources,  where  abundant  new  supplies  of  power  will  be 
unleashed  for  our  surging  industrial  growth. 

An  America  where  the  greatest  possible  government  efficiency  allows  the 
lowest  possible  government  cost  —  and  hence  lower  taxes.4 

Metaphorical.  The  metaphorical  pattern  uses  not  only  brief  metaphors, 
similes,  and  other  figures  of  speech,  but  extended  figurative  analogies,  alle- 
gories, and  parables.  In  literature  and  in  speech  these  are  used  not  only  to 
entertain  but  as  an  indirect  way  of  leading  the  listener  to  see  and  formulate 
a  point  for  himself.  Jesus  said,  "A  sower  went  forth  to  sow"  —  but  at  the 
moment  He  wasn't  interested  in  agriculture. 

Climactic.  Whatever  the  logical  pattern  of  your  material,  you  will  do 
well  to  adapt  it  so  as  to  end  with  an  impelling  climax.  In  a  speech,  as  in 
a  story  or  a  play,  the  climax  is  the  point  of  greatest  force  or  emotional  ten- 
sion. The  climactic  order  is  a  sequence  of  words,  phrases,  or  sentences,  or 
of  larger  units  of  a  speech,  mounting  from  the  weakest  to  the  strongest. 

Usually  the  climax  comes  near  the  end.  If  the  speech  runs  on  and  on  after 
the  climax,  the  weak  result  is  anticlimax,  a  let-down  in  interest  and  emotion. 
For  example,  the  hero  says  to  the  villain:  "Sir  Marmaduke,  you  have  robbed 
me,  stolen  my  wife,  murdered  my  children,  and  lashed  my  dog."  An  other- 
wise good  speech  may  be  ruined  by  an  anticlimax. 

Begin  with  force  but  end  with  greater  force.  A  speaker  should  lay  hold 
of  his  audience  firmly  with  his  opening  words.  A  television  or  radio  speaker 
must  do  that  or  lose  his  audience.  Every  speaker  must  either  do  that  or  get 

4  From  Vital  Speeches,  XXIII,  i  (October  15,  1956),  p.  3. 
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off  to  a  bad  start.  The  end  of  a  speech,  however,  is  even  more  important 
than  the  beginning.  Every  speaker,  following  the  order  of  climax,  should 
close  his  speech  with  maximum  force.  At  the  opening,  he  should  keep 
power  in  reserve;  and  that  latent  power  should  be  felt  by  his  audience. 
Expectancy  should  be  kept  at  a  high  pitch.  Otherwise,  a  speaker  may 
make  a  deep  impression  at  the  outset,  only  to  let  his  hearers  down  in  the 
most  important  part  of  his  address. 

Open  your  speech  with  an  arresting  unit  —  one  of  your  strongest.  Then 
drop  down;  then  begin  to  work  up  to  your  strongest  unit.  In  this  way  you 
pick  up  your  audience  firmly  at  once,  and  yet  develop  cumulative  power 
and  avoid  an  anticlimax.  Work  hard  to  sharpen  a  structural  climax.  When 
you  have  reached  it,  bring  your  speech  swiftly  to  a  close.  Stop  before  the 
audience  expects  you  to  stop.  Learn  something  from  the  snap-the-whip 
endings  of  O.  Henry's  stories.  A  speech  with  more  than  one  good  place 
to  stop  is  a  poorly  planned  speech. 

Surprise.  The  expected-to-unexpected  pattern  is  most  common  in  speech 
and  writing  intended  to  entertain.  In  short  stories,  comic  plays,  humorous 
essays,  and  comic  verse,  it  may  be  the  overall  pattern.  But  in  extempora- 
neous speeches,  it  is  more  often  interspersed  with  other  adaptive  patterns. 
By  some  authorities  who  have  analyzed  laughter,  surprise  is  thought  to  be 
the  essential  pattern  of  all  humor:  the  listener  is  led  to  expect  one  structure 

—  a  familiar,  logical  organization  and  movement  —  and  is  then  given  another 

—  to  his  delight,  if  the  speaker  is  skillful.  His  laughter  results  from  the  com- 
bination of  sudden  disappointment  and  swift  reward.  Sometimes  this  is  done 
by  paradox,  as  when  Professor  Bryngelson  said,  "Foolishly  I  have  always 
followed  the  policy  of  living  within  my  income  even  though  I  have  had 
to  borrow  money  with  which  to  do  it."  5  Anticlimax  can  also  be  funny  for 
the  same  reason,  if  the  audience  is  in  a  pleasant  mood  and  the  anticlimax  is 
intended. 

FORMS    OF    DISCOURSE  ] 

Speech  and  literature  intended  to  stimulate  use  the  narrative,  descrip- 
tive, and  expository  forms  of  discourse;  they  also  use  argument,  in  apply- 
ing general  premises  or  conclusions  to  specific  cases,  and  in  presenting  a 
problem  and  its  solution. 

NARRATIVES 

In  everyday  speech  and  in  oral  reading,  a  story  may  be  told  for  its  own 
sake,  but  in  public  speaking  it  is  usually  told  to  make  a  point.  The  speak- 
er's purpose,  therefore,  should  determine  the  details  and  the  emphasis  of 

5Bryng  Bryngelson,  "Man  and  His  Symbol,"  The  Speech  Teacher,  II,  2  (March, 
1953),  p.  84. 
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his  story.  He  must  choose  from  innumerable  details  only  those  which 
promote  his  central  idea.  He  must  omit  all  details  that  do  not  serve  his 
immediate  purpose:  tedious  descriptions;  unimportant  incidents;  detours, 
however  inviting;  and  mere  ornamentation. 

A  well-constructed  story  usually  contains  certain  elements,  developed 
either  elaborately  or  sketchily:  a  purpose,  characters,  setting,  and  a  plot. 
The  speaker  chooses  certain  types  of  men  and  women;  he  creates  a  back- 
ground for  them,  a  place  where  action  takes  place;  he  makes  things  hap- 
pen. A  good  story  provides  for  these  elements  to  some  extent. 

Open  your  tale  quickly  and  firmly.  If  possible,  arrest  attention  and 
arouse  interest  in  your  first  sentence.  Establish  the  background  of  time 
and  place  and  draw  your  characters  deftly,  vividly,  and  without  the  waste 
of  a  single  word.  Create  an  arresting  situation.  Keep  events  moving  at  a 
fast  pace:  do  not  stop  long  for  descriptions;  suppress  everything  that  slows 
up  the  tempo.  A4ove  swiftly  to  a  strong  climax.  Avoid  pointing  up  the 
moral;  the  story  itself  should  do  that. 

DESCRIPTION 

The  purpose  of  description  is  not  only  to  report  objective  facts  but  to 
paint  vivid  pictures  in  the  minds  of  listeners  and  thus  to  create  for  them 
the  illusion  of  seeing  what  is  described.  A  famous  example  is  the  following 
from  Henry  W.  Grady's  address,  "The  New  South,"  delivered  before  a 
Boston  audience  a  few  years  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War: 

Dr.  Talmage  has  drawn  for  you,  with  a  master  hand,  the  picture  of  your  re- 
turning armies.  He  has  told  you  how,  in  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war, 
they  came  back  to  you,  marching  with  proud  and  victorious  tread,  reading  their 
glory  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Will  you  bear  with  me  while  I  tell  you  of  another  army  that  sought  its  home 
at  the  close  of  the  late  war?  An  army  that  marched  home  in  defeat  and  not  in 
victory;  in  pathos  and  not  in  splendor,  but  in  glory  that  equalled  yours,  and  to 
hearts  as  loving  as  ever  welcomed  heroes  home. 

Let  me  picture  to  you  the  footsore  Confederate  soldier,  as,  buttoning  up  in  his 
faded  grav  jacket  the  parole  which  was  to  bear  testimony  to  his  children  of  his 
fidelity  and  faith,  he  turned  his  face  southward  from  Appomattox  in  April,  1865. 
Think  of  him  as  ragged,  half-starved,  heavy-hearted,  enfeebled  by  want  and 
wounds;  having  fought  to  exhaustion,  he  surrenders  his  gun,  wrings  the  hands 
of  his  comrades  in  silence,  and,  lifting  his  tear-stained  and  pallid  face  for  the  last 
time  to  the  graves  that  dot  the  old  Virginia  hills,  pulls  his  gray  cap  over  his  brow 
and  begins  the  slow  and  painful  journey. 

What  does  he  find?  —  let  me  ask  you  who  went  to  your  homes  eager  to  find, 
in  the  welcome  you  had  justly  earned,  full  payment  for  four  years'  sacrifice  — 
what  does  he  find,  when,  having  followed  the  battle -stained  cross  against  over- 
whelming odds,  dreading  death  not  half  so  much  as  surrender,  he  reaches  the 
home  he  left  so  prosperous  and  beautiful? 

He  finds  his  house  in  ruins,  his  farm  devastated,  his  slaves  free,  his  stock 
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killed,  his  barn  empty,  his  trade  destroyed,  his  money  worthless;  his  social  sys- 
tem, feudal  in  its  magnificence,  swept  away;  his  people  without  law  or  legal 
status;  his  comrades  slain,  and  the  burdens  of  others  heavy  on  his  shoulders. 
Crushed  by  defeat,  his  very  traditions  gone;  without  money,  credit,  employ- 
ment, material  training;  and  besides  all  this,  confronted  with  the  gravest  prob- 
lem that  ever  met  human  intelligence  —  the  establishment  of  a  status  for  the  vast 
body  of  his  liberated  slaves. 

What  does  he  do  —  this  hero  in  gray,  with  a  heart  of  gold?  Does  he  sit  down 
in  sullenness  and  despair?  Not  for  a  day.  Surely  God,  who  had  stripped  him 
of  his  prosperity,  inspired  him  in  his  adversity.  As  ruin  was  never  before  so 
overwhelming,  never  was  restoration  swifter.  The  soldier  stepped  from  the 
trenches  into  the  furrow;  horses  that  had  charged  Federal  guns  marched  before 
the  plow;  and  the  fields  that  ran  red  with  human  blood  in  April  were  green  with 
the  harvest  in  June. 


Description  in  Literature.  In  reading  literature  for  yourself  and  in  read- 
ing to  others  you  need  to  realize  the  differences  between  objective,  factual 
reports  and  the  descriptive  reports  of  the  writer  of  literature.  The  literary 
artist,  no  less  than  the  scientist,  strives  to  see  what  is  there.  His  eyes,  too, 
can  see  only  what  his  mind  is  capable  of  perceiving.  But  what  one  perceives 
depends  in  large  part  upon  one's  purpose  in  looking.  And  it  is  in  their  pur- 
poses that  the  scientist  and  the  creative  writer  differ. 

The  scientist  looks  in  order  to  abstract  information  about  the  things  he 
looks  at;  information  he  can  classify  and  organize  and  from  which  he  can 
form  generalizations  useful  for  prediction  and  control.  His  interest  is  not 
in  the  unique  but  the  typical;  not  in  the  unrepeatable,  but  the  recurrent.  He 
reports  his  abstractions  —  his  knowledge  about  things  —  to  the  rest  of  us. 
In  our  own  inexact  way,  we  try  to  follow  the  scientist's  methods  in  ac- 
quiring information  about  things,  in  classifying  and  organizing  our  informa- 
tion, and  in  using  our  generalizations  to  cope  with  the  practical  problems 
of  the  present  and  to  predict  the  future. 
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One  of  the  vital  uses  of  language  is 
to  create  and  re-create  experience. 
Charles  Laughton  brilliantly  evokes 
the  words  of  others. 


But  the  creative  writer  strives  to  discover  the  unique,  unrepeatable  pat- 
tern in  the  concrete  thing  that  he  looks  at.  He  does  not  abstract,  except 
insofar  as  all  perception  involves  selection.  He  doesn't  seek  information 
about,  but  seeks  to  know  the  thing  as  it  is.  And  it  is  that  knowledge 
that  he  communicates  through  language  to  those  who  will  open  their 
minds  and  hearts  to  it.  It  is  he  who,  as  Matthew  Arnold  put  it,  possesses 
"the  power  of  so  dealing  with  things  as  to  awaken  in  us  a  wonderfully  full, 
new,  and  intimate  sense  of  them  and  of  our  relation  with  them." 

Both  the  scientist  and  the  artist  seek  to  discover  the  order  of  experience, 
its  pattern  and  continuity.  But  the  scientist  finds  order  through  analysis  and 
abstraction,  the  artist  through  synthesis  and  the  concrete. 

There  are  three  common  misconceptions  of  the  purpose  of  literature,  any 
one  of  which  can  block  a  reader's  or  a  listener's  understanding,  appreciation, 
and  enjoyment: 

1.  One  is  the  notion  that  the  only  purpose  of  language  is  to  give  factual 
information  or  logical  argument.  The  error  of  that  idea  has  been  explained 
in  various  sections  of  this  book  as  well  as  in  the  discussion  above. 

2.  Another  is  the  belief  that  all  literature,  and  especially  poetry,  should 
teach  a  lesson,  contain  "a  moral."  Some  literature  does  teach  a  lesson,  of 
course;  but  the  primary  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to  create  or  to  re-create  an 
experience.  He  doesn't  tell  us  about  experience  but  enables  us  to  participate 
in  it.  If  we  are  sensitive  and  thoughtful,  we  teach  ourselves  lessons  from 
experience,  whether  it  is  direct  experience  or  vicarious.  We  draw  our  own 
morals;  and  because  each  of  us  is  somewhat  different  from  all  others,  the 
morals  we  draw  will  differ  somewhat.  The  literary  artist's  interest  is  in 
confronting  us  with  the  experience.  He  would  say  to  us,  as  Robert  Frost 
did  say  in  a  lecture-recital,  "I  don't  care  how  much  more  2.  reader  reads  out 
of  a  poem  than  I  put  in,  just  so  he  doesn't  read  less" 

3.  The  third  misconception  is  the  belief  that  all  literature,  and  especially 
poetry,  should  be  "pretty."  The  writer  seeks  beauty,  of  course;  but  there 
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are  many  kinds  of  beauty  besides  the  prettiness  of  a  Valentine:  the  quiet 
beauty  of  cattle  grazing  in  a  pasture;  the  cold  beauty  of  a  great  machine; 
the  wistful  beauty  of  a  child's  face  pressed  against  a  store-window;  the 
comic  beauty  of  puppies  pretending  to  fight;  the  dark  beauty  of  a  storm 
at  night.  And,  primarily  and  ultimately,  the  artist's  purpose  is  not  to  give 
us  beauty  but  to  give  us  the  experience  of  life  itself,  with  its  ugliness  as  well 
as  its  beauty,  its  pain  and  its  joy,  its  death  and  its  birth. 

EXPOSITION 

The  speaker  or  writer  who  would  stimulate  uses  definition  and  process, 
but  in  a  different  way  from  the  speaker  or  reader  who  would  instruct.  For 
his  purpose  is  to  give  knowledge  of  through  the  creation  of  experience,  not 
to  give  information  about. 

To  define  architecture  as  "frozen  music"  or  coal  as  "buried  sunshine" 
doesn't  provide  one  with  the  analytical  definition  he  may  need  for  practical 
purposes;  but  for  some  purposes  those  definitions  are  more  meaningful. 
Emily  Dickinson  gave  what  may  be  called  an  "operational"  definition  of 
poetry  when  she  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend:  "If  I  read  a  book  and  it  makes 
my  whole  body  so  cold  no  fire  can  ever  warm  me,  I  know  that  is  poetry. 
If  I  feel  physically  as  if  the  top  of  my  head  were  taken  off,  I  know  that 
is  poetry.  These  are  the  only  ways  I  know  it.  Is  there  any  other  way?"6 

For  some  purposes,  John  Stuart  Mill's  definition  of  human  nature  is 
superior  to  any  derived  from  a  scientific  study:  "Human  nature  is  not  a 
machine  to  be  built  after  a  model,  and  set  to  do  exactly  the  work  prescribed 
for  it,  but  a  tree,  which  requires  to  grow  and  develop  itself  on  all  sides, 
according  to  the  tendency  of  the  inward  forces  which  make  it  a  living 
thing." 

There  are  some  things  we  know  through  experience  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plained in  the  language  of  "cold"  facts  and  statistics.  But  they  can  be  ex- 
plained in  language,  and  affirmed  in  the  mind  of  the  listener.  The  late 
Dr.  Ernest  Fremont  Tittle's  explanation  of  faith  is  such  a  one: 

Faith  has  sometimes  been  represented  as  solely  a  requirement  of  religion.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  if  you  take  up  religion  then  of  course  you  must  exercise 
faith;  whereas  if  you  stay  clear  of  religion  faith  is  not  required  of  you.  This  is 
a  misconception.  Indeed,  one  might  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  an  absurdity.  The  fact 
is  we  all  live  by  faith  and  cannot  live  without  it.  By  faith  every  groom  takes  his 
bride,  and  she  him,  "for  better,  for  worse."  By  faith  every  farmer  sows  his  field, 
every  manufacturer  produces  his  goods,  every  merchant  stocks  his  shelves,  every 
diner  eats  what  is  set  before  him.  By  faith  the  scientist  goes  into  his  laboratory 
believing  what  he  cannot  prove,  that  the  universe  is  unitary  and  law-abiding 
throughout,  that  the  human  mind  is  a  dependable  instrument  of  knowledge,  and 
that  knowledge  is  worth  having. 

Faith  is  a  necessity  in  every  department  of  life.  There  is  very  little,  when  you 

(i  Life  and  Letters  of  Emily  Dickinson,  Martha  Dickinson  Bianchi,  cd.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  1924. 
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come  right  down  to  it,  about  which  you  can  be  absolutely  sure.  This,  however, 
is  nothing  to  complain  of,  but  is  on  the  contrary  something  to  rejoice  in.  Life 
must  withhold  absolute  certainty  if  there  is  to  be  the  opportunity  of  adventure, 
of  heroism  and  moral  greatness.  Columbus  must  not  know  for  certain  that  if  he 
braves  the  Atlantic,  sailing  westward  in  the  face  of  the  unknown,  he  will  dis- 
cover a  new  continent.  Lincoln  must  not  know  for  certain  that  if  he  fails  of 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate  because  of  his  stand  on  the  slavery  issue  he 
will  two  vears  later  be  elected  president  and  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
president  in  the  nation's  history.  John  and  Mary,  becoming  man  and  wife,  must 
not  know  for  certain  that  their  marriage  will  be  a  success;  they  must  be  chal- 
lenged to  make  it  a  success  by  efforts  toward  mutual  understanding  and  mutual 
consideration  and  adjustment.  The  absence  of  absolute  certainty  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  highest  personal  life.7 

RGU MENTATION 

Argument  as  a  form  of  discourse,  you  will  remember,  doesn't  mean  a 
verbal  battle.  (Actually,  a  verbal  battle  usually  contains  more  emotional 
fireworks  than  argument.)  It  means  reasoned  discourse.  It  presents  the  line 
of  reasoning  by  which  a  conclusion  is  reached.  The  overall  form  of  Dr. 
Tittle's  sermon  is  argumentative.  If  you  will  reread  the  passage  you  will  see 
that  the  major  premise  could  be  stated  as:  All  who  act  without  absolute 
certainty  act  by  faith.  This  thesis  was  developed  by  exposition  but  also 
through  a  series  of  deductions  that  could  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  syl- 
logisms. For  example: 

Major  Premise:  All  who  act  without  absolute  certainty  act  by  faith. 
Minor  Premise:  The  farmer  acts  without  absolute  certainty. 
Conclusion:  Therefore,  the  farmer  acts  by  faith. 

In  speaking  to  stimulate,  the  pattern  of  argument  is  most  frequently  de- 
ductive; it  rests  upon  a  major  premise  that  the  listener  accepts  without 
dispute  although  perhaps  without  having  given  much  thought  to  it.  The 
speaker  doesn't  seek  to  change  the  basic  beliefs  of  his  listeners,  but  to  re- 
awaken and  vitalize  passive  beliefs,  and  to  reveal  implications  of  premises 
that  might  have  been  dim  and  vague  in  the  listeners'  minds  before. 

Sometimes  the  argumentative  pattern  is  that  of  problem-solution:  the 
speaker  sets  forth  a  problem  through  induction  and  then  presents  a  general- 
ized solution  with  its  implications.  He  doesn't  argue  a  specific  proposition 
but  seeks  to  intensify  his  listeners'  awareness  of  the  problem  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  awareness  of  general  paths  leading  to  its  solution. 

NFORMATION  IN  STIMULATIVE  SPEECH 

Speech  intended  to  stimulate,  as  much  as  speech  to  instruct,  must  contain 
information  if  it  is  to  be  worthwhile;  it  must  give  the  listener  something  — 

7  A  Mighty  Fortress,  by  Ernest  Fremont  Tittle.  Copyright,  1949,  by  Harper  and 
Brothers,  p.  136. 
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a  new  point  of  view,  idea,  experience,  or  way  of  looking  at  the  familiar  — 
which  he  didn't  already  have.  Yet  in  such  speech,  both  private  and  public, 
speakers  perhaps  fail  more  often  than  in  any  other  kind.  In  private  speech, 
the  situation  may  call  for  words  that  will  ease  the  pain  of  disappointment 
or  grief;  the  best  we  can  manage  is,  "Cheer  up  —  remember  that  behind  the 
clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining."  Or  the  situation  calls  for  the  expression  of 
real  gratitude,  and  we  say,  "Thank  you  —  it's  just  what  I  wanted."  Or 
again,  what  is  needed  is  the  kind  of  praise  or  appreciation  that  shows  a 
genuine  sharing  of  another  person's  triumph,  large  or  small;  we  come  up 
with  "Not  bad,"  or,  at  most,  with  an  undiscriminating  "Wonderful! "  that 
shows  no  real  identification  with  the  other  person. 

Perhaps  more  audiences  have  been  bored  than  have  been  stimulated  by 
public  speakers  who  intended  to  stimulate.  No  matter  how  earnest  and  well- 
meaning  the  speaker  may  be,  if  he  does  nothing  but  drag  out  aged  platitudes, 
cadaverous  jokes,  and  recipes  for  success  that  have  been  handed  down  like 
the  recipes  from  Fanny  Farmer's  first  cookbook,  he  does  not  stimulate  any- 
body but  himself,  and  even  that's  a  bit  doubtful.  Good  intentions  may  be 
useful  for  paving  certain  streets  but  you  can't  build  speech  to  stimulate 
with  them. 

On  some  occasions,  as  at  the  opening  of  national  party  conventions,  the 
situation  itself  —  with  the  help  of  placards,  banners,  and  other  symbols  in- 
tended to  evoke  high  feeling  —  may  be  so  stimulating  that  the  audience  will 
applaud  anything  a  speaker  says.  Even  the  hoariest  bromide  is  a  signal  for 
the  automatic  response.  But  whatever  you  think  about  such  button-pushing 
speeches,  most  speakers  do  not  find  ready-made  situations.  Even  the  emo- 
tional atmosphere  of  a  high  school  or  college  commencement  doesn't  justify 
a  speaker's  serving  up  the  same  old  verbal  hash.  The  least  he  can  do  is 
shape  it  into  croquettes  so  there  will  be  some  point  to  it. 

Remember  that  if  your  listeners  can  anticipate  everything  you  say  and 
the  way  you  will  say  it,  you  give  them  a  poor  return  on  their  investment 
of  precious  time. 

ADAPTIVE    TECHNIQUES  1 

Some  adaptive  techniques  can  be  used  in  speeches  both  to  inspire  and  to 
entertain:  the  narration  of  personal  experience  and  of  the  experiences  of 
others;  quotations  from  known  and  accepted  persons;  brief  quotations  from 
literature,  folk  sayings,  and  proverbs;  references  to  persons,  historical  events, 
special  days  and  occasions,  legends  and  myths  that  are  a  part  of  the  common 
heritage  of  the  audience;  and  the  interpretative  reading  of  longer  literary 
passages,  especially  of  verse. 

Other  techniques  are  to  weld  the  listeners  into  a  psychological  audience: 
by  having  them  sit  together  at  the  front  of  the  room  or  auditorium  —  or 
around  a  campfire;  by  group  participation  in  rituals,  in  reading  aloud,  recit- 
ing, singing,  etc.  A  speaker  uses  these  techniques  to  intensify  his  listeners' 
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awareness  of  each  other  and  of  their  responses,  to  promote  a  feeling  of 
solidarity  and  fellowship  among  them. 

In  speaking  to  inspire,  a  speaker  sometimes  uses  personal  testimony  or 
confession  to  relate  himself  and  his  experiences  to  his  listeners.  He  may 
also  praise  a  person  especially  admired  by  his  listeners,  though  his  speech 
as  a  whole  is  not  a  eulogy  of  that  person.  He  may  intersperse  the  serious 
parts  of  his  speech  with  humor. 

If  his  purpose  is  mainly  to  entertain  —  to  create  for  his  listeners  an  esthetic 
experience,  or  to  relax  tensions  and  give  pleasure  through  laughter  —  he 
may  also  use  impersonation  and  mimicry,  stunts,  and  interpretative  readings. 

Humor  and  Wit.  There  is  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
reach  an  audience  —  of  one  or  a  million  —  is  to  make  them  laugh  at  the 
right  time.  It  is  doubtless  just  as  true  that  humorous  and  witty  speech 
springs  more  naturally  from  some  lips  than  from  others.  Some  who  can 
appreciate  and  enjoy  another  person's  cleverness  or  ability  to  tell  a  funny 
story  can  never  think  of  witty  repartee  or  an  appropriate  anecdote  them- 
selves; or  if  they  do  it's  too  late.  But  a  sense  of  humor  is  a  kind  of  orienta- 
tion to  life,  a  healthy  perspective  toward  oneself  that  enables  him  to  per- 
ceive the  discrepancies  between  his  aim  and  his  achievement,  his  pretensions 
and  reality  —  and  to  find  them  amusing.  He  may  keep  his  eyes  on  the  stars, 
but  he  can  laugh  when  he  stubs  his  toe  and  falls  in  the  mud. 

A  healthy  sense  of  humor  can  exist  only  in  a  healthy  person  —  one  who 
isn't  perpetually  on  the  defensive.  Life  is  necessarily  solemn  and  often  grim 
for  the  perfectionist  and  the  chronic  self-depreciator.  There's  seldom  any- 
thing funny  about  defending  oneself  from  attack,  real  or  imagined.  Both 
the  human  mollusk  and  the  compulsive  rebel  may  have  gifts  for  satire,  for 
the  kind  of  humor  someone  has  described  as  "the  curdled  milk  of  human 
kindness."  With  the  right  audience,  it  can  be  valuable  in  pricking  inflated 
balloons,  in  satirizing  fatuous  pretensions  and  stupidities,  in  killing  a  dan- 
gerous proposal  or  a  lie  through  laughter  when  it  can't  be  destroyed  suc- 
cessfully through  evidence  and  reasoning.  Even  in  such  cases,  however, 
the  person  with  a  healthy  self-concept  is  likely  to  be  more  effective,  for 
his  wit  is  seasoned  with  humility. 

Adaptation  to  the  Situation.  Perhaps  in  no  other  kind  of  speech  is  it 
more  important  to  adapt  to  the  situation.  In  humor,  one  man's  meat  is  an- 
other man's  cold  potatoes.  A  subtle  play  on  words  may  delight  one  listener 
and  leave  another  suspicious  of  being  patronized  by  an  egghead.  The  latest 
tale  from  a  traveling  salesman's  bag  may  roll  one  audience  in  the  aisles  and 
send  another  to  the  nearest  exit. 

Furthermore,  the  same  person  may  be  responsive  at  one  time  and  not 
even  chuckle  on  another  occasion  at  the  same  kind  of  humor.  Those  who 
have  studied  why  people  laugh  disagree  on  many  things;  they  concur  that 
the  enjoyment  of  humor  depends  upon  a  spirit  of  play.   If  an  audience  is 
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tense  or  solemn,  its  mood  must  be  changed  before  it  can  see  anything 
funny.  That  is  why  speeches  are  given  after  dinner  rather  than  before. 
(And  why  —  as  you  learned  years  ago  —  it  is  better  to  wait  until  after  your 
father  has  had  a  good  dinner  to  ask  for  a  raise  in  your  allowance  or  to  tell 
him  about  the  dent  in  the  fender.) 

If  your  listeners  were  dogs  instead  of  people  you  could  tell  by  their  tails 
when  they  were  ready  for  fun.  Lacking  that  helpful  clue,  you  have  to 
judge  as  best  you  can  from  other  signs:  the  occasion,  the  time,  the  general- 
izations you  can  reasonably  make  about  your  audience,  what  you  can 
perceive  about  their  prevailing  mood.  You  necessarily  start  where  your 
listeners  are,  in  mood  as  in  information;  but  with  good  humor  and  skill 
you  can  change  the  mood  —  unless  your  audience  thinks  the  change  poor 
taste.  In  a  mood  of  wholehearted  gaiety,  relaxation,  and  good  fellowship, 
almost  any  neat  phrase  or  ludicrous  image  can  be  funny. 

The  Basis  of  Humor.  What  makes  people  laugh?  Those  who  have  seen 
man  as  caught  between  the  desires  of  his  own  primitive  nature  and  the 
dictates  of  society  have  explained  laughter  as  a  momentary  escape  from 
conflict  or  even  an  expression  of  sex  frustration.  This  theory  may  explain 
some  jokes,  but  it  seems  hardly  a  plausible  explanation  of  why  a  baby 
laughs  when  you  make  a  funny  face  or  why  most  people  laugh  most  easily 
when  they  are  happy. 

A  theory  that  has  had  wide  acceptance  is  that  we  laugh  only  at  what 
flatters  the  ego:  we  feel  superior  to  the  man  who  slips  on  a  banana  peel 
and  to  one  who  is  made  the  butt  of  a  joke.  But  this  theory  doesn't  seem 
to  explain  wit  —  to  explain  why,  for  example,  it  has  been  the  more  sophisti- 
cated audiences  that  have  delighted  in  Adlai  Stevenson's  sense  of  humor; 
neither  does  it  seem  to  account  for  our  tendency  to  identify  ourselves  with 
the  underdog  —  with  Mickey  Mouse  rather  than  his  much  bigger  enemies. 

The  theory  that  seems  most  reasonable  is  that  advanced  by  Max  Eastman 
in  Enjoyment  of  Laughter 8  and  affirmed  by  some  other  students  of  humor. 
It  is  based  upon  what  you  have  already  learned  about  organizing  experience 
into  patterns  on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  and  projecting  patterns  in 
encountering  new  experience.  If  you  are  in  a  pleasant  mood  and  the  matter 
isn't  too  serious,  you  find  it  funny  when  the  anticipated  pattern  collapses, 
or  when  it  turns  out  to  be  different  from  what  you  had  expected.  The 
humor  depends  upon  the  suddenness  of  the  disappointment  and  the  im- 
mediacy of  the  reward.  If  a  speaker  holds  out  a  meaning  and  then,  just  as 
you  grab  at  it,  snatches  it  away,  he  mustn't  be  too  slow  in  handing  you 
the  surprise  as  a  reward  in  its  place. 

This  theory  seems  to  explain  most  of  the  humor  in  language  —  in  speech 
and  literature:  our  delight  in  the  incongruous,  the  verbal  counterpart  of 
Mutt  and  Jeff;  in  the  exaggeration  that  is  particularly  characteristic  of 

8  New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1936. 
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Your  humor  must  be 
characteristic  of  your 
own  style.  Joe  E. 
Brown,  comedian. 


American  humor;  in  understatement  and  anticlimax;  in  the  illustration  of 
an  abstract  concept  with  concrete  but  ludicrous  imagery;  in  the  verbal 
counterpart  of  the  repetition  of  comic  action.  It  explains  wit  as  a  spon- 
taneous practical  joke  played  upon  the  mind  of  the  listener. 

If  you  have  a  natural  bent  toward  the  comic  or  would  like  to  find  out 
whether  such  a  bent  is  hiding  in  your  cranium,  the  following  points  may 
be  helpful: 

i.  Humor  must  be  your  own,  characteristic  of  your  own  style,  your 
way  of  responding  to  situations.  That's  why  laying  in  a  store  of  Jokes  for 
Every  Occasion  isn't  such  a  clever  idea.  If  a  joke  you  read  or  hear  seems 
to  you  irresistibly  funny,  if  it's  the  kind  of  humor  that  fits  you  and  feels 
natural,  then  share  it  —  if  you're  reasonably  sure  your  listeners  won't  have 
heard  it  already  and  if  it  is  appropriate  to  the  situation.  But  it  must  fit  you 
as  well  as  your  audience. 

2.  Although  you  may  labor  over  the  telling  of  a  story  or  the  witty  phras- 
ing of  an  idea,  the  pains  mustn't  show.  Mop  the  sweat  off  your  brow 
before  you  go  before  your  audience. 
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3.  Remember  that  timing  is  most  important.  Take  a  lesson  from  the 
angler:  let  out  the  line  and  be  sure  the  bait  is  securely  swallowed  before 
you  snap;  but  reel  in  fast  when  you  start. 

4.  Whether  or  not  you  should  appear  to  enjoy  your  own  humor  has 
long  been  debated  by  comedians  and  humorous  lecturers.  The  answer 
seems  to  depend  in  part  upon  your  own  personality  and  in  part  upon  the 
type  of  humor.  A  person  whose  laugh  is  infectious  should  laugh,  especially 
if  the  humor  rests  upon  exaggeration  and  other  broad  comedy.  Droll  wit 
and  understatement  may  be  funnier  if  delivered  from  a  poker  face.  The 
amateur  should  perhaps  strive  for  a  happy  mean  and  mien.  Listeners  are 
usually  too  kind  to  laugh  if  they  aren't  sure  you  mean  to  be  funny;  but 
the  humor  loses  its  sparkle  for  them  when  the  humorist  himself  becomes 
intoxicated  with  it. 

5.  Laughter  is  an  experience.  You  can't  evoke  it  by  giving  information 
about  something,  no  matter  how  funny  the  thing  is  to  you.  Dramatize  a 
story  by  using  description  and  dialogue;  and  don't  give  away  the  punch  line. 

6.  Never  announce  that  you're  about  to  say  something  funny  or  tell  a 
funny  story.  That  puts  your  listeners  on  guard,  and  laughter  depends  upon 
surprise. 

7.  If  your  listeners  don't  get  the  point,  move  quickly  to  your  next  idea. 
Never  explain  or  repeat  a  joke  or  a  witticism.  As  Eastman  has  said,  "You 
can  learn  to  love  —  at  least  so  they  say  —  but  you  laugh  at  first  sight  or  not 
at  all." 

8.  Most  humor  and  wit  are  perishable.  But  because  your  purpose  is  to 
create  a  happy  experience  in  the  here  and  now,  rather  than  to  attain  im- 
mortality, point  your  stories  and  wit  at  current  events  and  interests.  Be- 
cause Will  Rogers  and  other  famous  humorists  were  nearly  always  topical, 
you  may  not  find  much  fun  in  reading  their  lectures  and  tales;  but  they  had 
their  effect  at  the  time. 

9.  If  you  can  tie  your  humor  to  the  special  interests  of  your  audience, 
that's  another  help.  Playful  kidding  can  bring  people  to  laugh  a  little  at 
themselves  —  a  stimulating  tonic  for  anybody,  especially  if  the  speaker 
takes  a  dose  himself. 

PUBLIC    SPEAKING    AND    READING    TO 
STIMULATE 

If  it  were  possible  to  record  and  tabulate  all  the  public  speeches  and 
readings  (including  the  reading  of  speech  manuscripts)  delivered  in  any 
one  week,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  those  intended  to  stimulate 
would  outnumber  all  others  put  together.  If  it  were  also  possible  to  meas- 
ure the  amount  of  experience  they  actually  evoked,  the  results  might  be 
discouraging.  Perhaps  most  of  the  failures  could  be  explained  by  one  or 
more  of  the  following: 

1.  The  speaker  or  reader  hasn't  formulated  his  purpose  for  himself  or 
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hasn't  realized  what  it  takes  to  stimulate  an  audience.    He  may  not  have 
realized  the  differences  between  a  stimulant  and  an  anesthetic. 

2.  Because  there  are  some  similarities  between  situations  that  call  for 
stereotyped  social  talk  and  for  stimulation,  some  speakers  and  readers  fail 
to  see  the  differences.  One  may  get  a  pleasant  feeling  of  fellowship  through 
a  chat  about  the  weather  and  agreement  on  the  topics  of  the  day;  but 
nothing  new  has  been  created  thereby.  Public  speaking  and  reading  should 
give  the  listener  at  least  a  new  way  of  looking  at  the  familiar. 

3.  The  speaker  or  reader  hasn't  realized  the  difference  between  informa- 
tion about  something  and  knowledge  of  it  through  either  direct  or  vicarious 
experience. 

4.  The  speaker  or  the  writer  of  a  speech  manuscript  hasn't  realized  that 
experience  cannot  be  vividly  evoked  through  abstract  and  general  language. 
Experience  itself  is  concrete;  to  create  it  through  language,  the  language 
must  be  concrete.  It  must  give  the  listener  the  illusion  of  seeing,  hearing, 
touching,  smelling,  tasting,  or  feeling  the  thing  represented  by  language. 

5.  The  speaker  or  reader  hasn't  realized  the  differences  in  vocal  utterance 
between  speech  to  stimulate,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  either 
speech  to  instruct  or  the  speech  of  everyday  social  talk.  He  uses  the  same 
tones,  the  same  melody,  time,  and  force,  in  trying  to  give  his  listeners  a 
high  moment  of  self-realization  or  a  feeling  of  union  with  the  Divine  that 
he  would  use  in  giving  an  order  to  the  butcher.  He  reads  a  lyric  poem  as 
if  it  were  directions  for  sending  in  box-tops. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  a  speaker  should  affect  an  emotion  he  doesn't 
feel  or  deliberately  play  upon  the  feelings  of  his  audience  through  vocal 
tricks.  But  a  speaker  who  wants  to  evoke  in  his  listeners  an  experience  that 
he  honestly  believes  is  worth  having  must  make  his  voice  as  well  as  his 
words  communicate  his  meanings. 

Some  speakers  may  be  reluctant  to  use  the  style  of  delivery  that  does 
stimulate,  because  it  has  been  used  so  often  and  with  such  disastrous  effect 
by  demagogues  and  ranting,  self-appointed  saviors.  But  this  attitude  is 
about  as  reasonable  as  refusing  ever  to  speak  because  speech  can  be  used 
for  telling  lies.  Moreover,  the  occasional  success  of  those  who  use  speech 
to  arouse  destructive  emotions  suggests  that  one  cause  may  be  the  starva- 
tion of  healthy,  creative  emotions.  If  speakers  who  are  also  able  persons 
used  their  powers  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  creative,  life-giving  inspira- 
tion, perhaps  the  zealot  and  bigot  would  go  unheeded. 

The  modern  worship  of  "facts"  and  of  science  (or,  at  least  of  the  ma- 
terial goods  that  science  has  provided)  has  led  some  to  deny  all  aspects  of 
our  humanity  except  our  intelligence.  It  has  even  led  some  speech  educa- 
tors to  the  either-or  position  that  language  is  scientific  or  is  nonsense;  that 
vocal  utterance  must  be  either  monotonous  or  bombastic;  that  if  the  im- 
portance of  what  is  said  is  to  be  emphasized,  then  how  it  is  said  must  be 
ignored;  that  if  man  is  to  cultivate  his  power  of  reason,  he  must  repress 
and  deny  his  emotions,  desires,  sense  of  values,  aspirations. 
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But  speech  is  more  than  a  means  of  communicating  factual  information 
or  logical  proof,  as  important  as  those  functions  are.  Its  role  is  vital  in  all 
aspects  of  human  life. 

Occasions  for  Stimulative  Speech.  Speaking  to  inspire  and  speaking 
to  entertain  both  seek  to  evoke  experience  in  the  here  and  now,  and  both 
appeal  mainly  to  the  non-logical  —  but  not  necessarily  the  illogical  —  aspects 
of  the  human  being.  Either  inspiration  or  entertainment  is  usually  domi- 
nant, but  the  two  aims  are  frequently  combined.  The  speech  to  inspire  may 
contain  some  elements  intended  to  entertain,  especially  in  the  Introduction; 
and  the  speech  to  entertain  often  has  an  inspirational  subordinate  purpose. 
Either  is  appropriate  only  when  facts  and  basic  values  are  not  in  question. 
Both  strengthen  the  solidarity  of  a  group  by  providing  a  common  expe- 
rience. 

Extemporaneous  speaking  and  oral  reading  are  combined  more  often  in 
stimulative  speech  than  in  other  kinds.  Extemporaneous  speeches  to  stimu- 
late often  include  oral  reading  from  literature;  and  when  interpretative 
reading  is  the  main  element,  the  Introduction  and  often  the  transitions  are 
extemporaneous. 

Inspirational  Speaking.  Most  sermons,  commencement  addresses,  and 
partisan  political  addresses  are  intended  to  inspire.  So  are  eulogies  (formal 
addresses  in  praise  of  an  individual  and  his  service  to  humanity),  anniver- 
sary and  other  commemorative  addresses,  dedication  addresses.  Probably 
most  speeches  to  large  but  relatively  homogeneous  audiences  are  inspira- 
tional. The  speaker's  purpose  is  to  stir  passive  loyalties,  give  insight,  pro- 
mote values  and  ideals  and  a  stronger  devotion  to  them.  And  always  one 
purpose  is  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  relatedness  through  shared  experience. 

The  interpretative  reading  of  lyric  poetry  is  inspirational.  The  poet's 
purpose  is  to  create  an  experience  in  the  mind  of  his  reader,  an  experience 
that  will  make  some  aspect  of  life  more  significant  than  it  was  before. 
Your  own  purpose  as  oral  reader  is  to  act  as  the  poet's  interpreter,  to  evoke 
in  the  minds  and  emotions  of  your  listeners  the  experience  the  poet  in- 
tended. Didactic  poetry  is  also  inspirational.  But  choose  it  with  care,  for 
some  writers  have  had  the  same  misconceptions  as  some  public  speakers; 
they  have  been  so  intent  upon  spelling  out  the  "lesson"  that  their  words 
evoke  no  experience  or  insight,  even  into  the  familiar. 

Entertainment.  To  entertain  doesn't  mean  only  to  create  laughter.  It 
is  for  entertainment  that  you  read  hair-raising  mystery  stories  or  go  to 
horror  movies.  To  entertain  is  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  problems 
and  cares  of  everyday  living,  to  relax  tensions.  It  is  to  provide  a  temporary 
escape  from  the  practical  and  emotional  difficulties  of  life.  As  entertain- 
ment (though  not  in  real  life),  suspense,  fear,  heartbreak,  or  pain  can 
be  pleasurable.  Just  why  has  never  been  wholly  explained;  the  fact  you 
can  verify  through  your  own  experience. 
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In  extemporaneous  speaking,  however,  to  entertain  does  usually  mean 
to  amuse.  A  speaker  cannot  provide  the  "esthetic  distance"  to  make  the 
tragic  pleasurable.  After-dinner  speeches  are  probably  the  most  common 
type  of  extemporaneous  speaking  to  entertain  —  although  perhaps  almost 
as  often  the  after-dinner  speaker's  dominant  purpose  is  to  inspire.  Before 
the  invention  of  radio,  television,  and  movies,  such  professionals  as  Mark 
Twain,  Artemus  Ward,  and  Will  Rogers  made  careers  of  speaking  to  enter- 
tain. The  nearest  to  a  counterpart  today  is  perhaps  Bennett  Cerf. 

Travelogues,  usually  with  slides  or  pictures,  are  often  primarily  to  enter- 
tain. And  many  book-reviews,  though  they  may  also  be  aimed  at  instruct- 
ing, are  mainly  entertainment. 

Oral  reading  to  entertain  ranges  all  the  way  from  Ogden  Nash  to  an 
interpretative  cutting  of  Hamlet.  Most  narrative  and  dramatic  literature, 
and  all  light  or  humorous  literature,  is  intended  to  entertain.  And,  thanks 
greatly  to  Charles  Laughton,  public  interest  in  oral  reading  is  increasing. 

XTEMPORANEOUS   SPEECHES    TO   STIMULATE 

The  general  procedure  in  preparing  for  a  speech  to  stimulate  is  much 
the  same  as  for  instructional  speaking.  Analyze  your  own  ideas  and  supple- 
ment them  through  research;  analyze  the  speech  situation  and  yourself  in 
relation  to  it.  But  the  materials  you  look  for  will  not  be  factual  and  statis- 
tical data.  They  will  be  human-interest  stories,  personal  experiences, 
materials  from  literature,  anecdotes,  quotations  from  religious  leaders, 
philosophers,  statesmen,  and  other  respected  leaders.  Analyze  the  audience 
carefully,  for  nothing  is  flatter  than  "inspiration"  or  "entertainment"  that 
leaves  one  cold  or  bored. 

On  the  basis  of  your  analysis,  formulate  the  specific  end  you  seek.  If  you 
are  speaking  to  an  audience  of  young  people,  this  might  be,  "I  want  my 
listeners  to  realize  that  there  are  still  frontiers  to  be  conquered  by  the  ad- 
venturous." Or,  if  you  wish  to  entertain,  it  might  be  simply,  "I  want  my 
listeners  to  laugh  and  have  a  good  time." 

The  Body  of  the  Speech.  In  a  speech  to  inspire,  the  organization  should 
be  as  clear  as  in  a  speech  to  instruct,  but  the  pattern  of  a  speech  to  enter- 
tain is  often  loose.  Whether  or  not  they  realize  it,  many  after-dinner 
speakers  should  confess  with  Artemus  Ward,  the  famous  humorist  of  the 
past  century,  that  "One  of  the  peculiarities  of  my  lecture  is  that  it  contains 
so  many  things  that  haven't  anything  to  do  with  it."  A  speech  to  entertain 
should  be  no  less  well  prepared,  but  the  adaptive  pattern  —  usually  climactic 
—  is  often  more  important  than  logical  structure. 

The  Introduction.  Unless  you  are  well  known  to  your  listeners,  as  a 
member  of  the  group  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  is  necessary  that  you 
establish  warm  rapport  in  your  Introduction.  A  speaker  whom  the  audience 
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looks  upon  as  a  stranger  can  neither  inspire  nor  entertain.  Use  the  methods 
set  out  in  Chapter  14  for  establishing  rapport  and  gaining  attention  and 
interest. 

If  your  purpose  is  to  inspire  you  may  well  begin  with  humor;  but  until 
you  gain  considerable  skill,  it  will  be  best  to  aim  at  smiles  and  quiet  chuckles 
rather  than  uproarious  laughter.  Otherwise,  it  may  be  hard  to  lead  your 
listeners  into  a  mood  serious  enough  to  respond  to  the  ideas  you  want  them 
to  consider  later. 

The  Conclusion.  In  a  speech  to  entertain,  your  funniest  story  or  wittiest 
epigram  may  well  come  at  the  end.  In  the  speech  to  inspire,  the  climactic 
adaptive  order  is  also  usually  best.  Avoid  a  summary  Conclusion.  Instead, 
plan  one  that  applies  your  ideas  to  your  specific  audience  or  that  stirs  them 
emotionally.  Four  types  of  Conclusion  are  especially  suitable  to  the  speech 
to  inspire  if  they  are  developed  skillfully: 

1.  The  appeal  to  high  motives.  Although  the  Body  of  the  speech  should 
contain  concrete  language  for  the  most  part,  the  Conclusion  may  rise  to  a 
higher  level  of  abstraction,  as  in  the  following  from  a  speech  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt: 

It  is  not  the  critic  who  counts;  not  the  man  who  points  out  how  the  strong 
man  stumbled,  or  where  the  doer  of  deeds  could  have  done  them  better.  The 
credit  belongs  to  the  man  who  is  actually  in  the  arena;  whose  face  is  marred  by 
dust  and  sweat  and  blood;  who  strives  valiantly;  who  errs  and  comes  short 
again  and  again;  who  knows  the  great  enthusiams,  the  great  devotions,  and 
spends  himself  in  a  worthy  cause;  who  at  the  best  knows  in  the  end  the  triumph 
of  high  achievement;  and  who  at  the  worst,  if  he  fails,  at  least  fails  while  daring 
greatly;  so  that  his  place  shall  never  be  with  those  cold  and  timid  souls  who 
know  neither  victory  nor  defeat. 

2.  The  udawn-of-a-new-day"  Conclusion.  Some  of  us  object  to  using 
patterns  for  the  arrangement  of  ideas  merely  because  they  are  patterns. 
They  seem  old  and  feeble.  Shoot  one  of  them  a  hypodermic  of  imagina- 
tion, however,  and  it  gets  a  new  lease  of  life.  Let  us  not  forget  that  old 
patterns  have  been  used  so  much  because  they  are  so  useful.  They  can  still 
be  useful  if  revitalized.  One  of  these  patterns  is  the  "dawn-of-a-new-day" 
Conclusion.    Here  is  an  example  from  an  address  by  Harold  E.  Stassen: 

Some  people  say  that  our  democracy  is  not  perfect  and  that  there  is  dis- 
crimination and  inequality  and  apathy  and  corruption.  They  are  right.  Some 
say  that  our  economic  system  has  not  functioned  perfectly  and  that  there  are 
maladjustments  and  sufferings  and  faulty  distributions.   They  are  right. 

But  neither  of  these  facts  is  any  reason  for  waiting  for  the  correction  of  these 
imperfections  before  we  step  forward  to  fulfill  the  world  leadership  which  it  is 
mandatory  that  we  exercise. 

We  must  advance  on  both  the  world  front  and  the  domestic  front  at  the  same 
time.   In  fact,  they  are  in  large  measure  interdependent. 
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I  speak  not  of  a  Utopia.  I  speak  not  of  a  human  race  suddenly  turned 
angelic. 

There  will  be  selfishness  and  greed  and  corruption  and  narrowness  and  in- 
tolerance in  the  world  tomorrow  and  tomorrow's  tomorrow.  But  pray  God, 
we  may  have  the  courage  and  the  wisdom  and  the  vision  to  raise  a  definite 
standard  that  will  appeal  to  the  best  that  is  in  man,  and  then  strive  mightily 
toward  that  goal. 

3.  The  quotation  Conclusion.  Sometimes,  near  the  end  of  an  address,  a 
speaker  achieves  eloquence.  Under  the  influence  of  emotion,  his  language 
becomes  rhythmical  and  exalted;  it  rises  from  the  prosaic  to  the  poetic.  In 
such  a  case,  he  may  conclude  with  a  quotation  that  expresses  his  feelings 
with  more  power  than  any  words  of  his  own.  An  ending  of  this  type  is 
effective  if  the  level  of  utterance  —  in  both  language  and  delivery  —  that 
precedes  the  Conclusion  is  high  and  if  the  quotation  is  consistent  with  it  and 
not  hackneyed  or  poorly  read. 

4.  The  epitome  Conclusion.  The  epitome  Conclusion  is  the  entire  speech 
in  miniature.  It  dramatizes  the  central  idea  in  an  incident,  an  anecdote,  or 
a  story.  It  pictures  the  abstract  central  idea  in  the  concrete.  For  example, 
a  discussion  of  the  theory  that  a  materialistic  society  carries  the  germs  of 
its  own  destruction  might  conclude  with  a  brief  but  dramatic  account  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Roman  civilization.  A  speaker  whose  theme  is  that 
a  life  close  to  the  soil  gives  serenity,  sense  of  values,  and  touch  with  the 
infinite,  might  in  conclusion  describe  a  farm  home  at  dusk,  on  a  tranquil 
summer  night.  This  kind  of  Conclusion,  carried  out  with  skill,  has  many 
advantages:  as  a  type  it  is  not  hackneyed,  however  familiar  certain  examples 
of  the  type  may  be;  it  not  only  summarizes  the  central  ideas  but  does  so  in 
new,  concrete,  emotional  terms;  and  it  has  the  effect  of  a  climax.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example: 

As  we  parents  and  citizens  and  taxpayers  contemplate  the  complexity  of  our 
society,  and  the  muddled,  precarious  state  of  international  affairs,  we  are  tempted 
to  abdicate  our  responsibility  and  either  go  our  unconcerned  way  or  look  around 
for  the  nearest  hiding  place.  Perhaps  a  return  to  the  sheltering  cave  is  our 
answer. 

After  all,  why  should  I  be  interested  in  the  United  Nations  or  the  PTA?  Why 
should  I  try  to  clear  a  path  through  the  political  debris?  Why  should  I  be 
interested  in  my  local  government?  Or  my  national  government?  Why  should 
I  be  concerned  about  the  church,  or  the  state  of  moral  affairs  in  mv  community? 
Why  should  I  be  bothered  bv  school  problems,  or  be  interested  in  teachers  for 
the  schools  and  colleges?  Whv  should  I  spend  every  waking  hour  trying  to 
understand  the  world  in  which  I'm  living? 
After  all,  I'm  just  one  person. 

There  is  the  story  that  in  a  tiny  French  village,  the  peasants  decided  to  honor 
their  parish  priest  by  each  one  bringing  to  the  parish  house  the  next  Sunday  a 
bottle  of  wine  for  the  pastor's  empty  wine  barrel.  The  pastor  was  delighted, 
and  he  asked  all  to  join  him  in  a  glass  of  wine  from  the  now  full  barrel. 

But  when  the  tap  was  opened,  only  water  came  out.  You  see,  each  peasant  had 
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brought  water  instead  of  wine  —  thinking  that  all  the  others  would  bring  wine 
and  that  one  bottle  of  water  would  never  be  noticed.9 

Organizing  and  Rehearsing  the  Speech.  The  extemporaneous  method 
is  especially  useful  in  preparing  and  presenting  a  speech  to  stimulate. 
Stimulation,  even  more  than  other  kinds  of  speech,  depends  upon  spon- 
taneity —  or  at  least  the  illusion  of  spontaneity.  Moreover,  the  speaker 
whose  purpose  is  to  stimulate  must,  even  more  than  other  speakers,  respond 
to  the  responses  of  his  listeners.  However  carefully  he  sizes  up  the  situa- 
tion ahead  of  time,  he  will  still  need  to  make  adaptations  while  he  is 
speaking. 

You  should  write  down  your  analysis  of  the  situation,  the  specific  end 
you  seek,  the  thesis  statement  and  principal  supporting  statements.  Your 
notes  —  from  your  own  ideas,  experiences,  and  research  —  will  preferably  be 
on  cards.  Work  out  the  speech  through  oral  practice,  then  complete  your 
brief  outline  with  a  few  "reminder"  notes.  If  you  wish  to  entertain,  it 
will  be  better  if  you  speak  entirely  without  notes,  for  even  a  quick  glance 
at  notes  can  often  spoil  the  illusion  of  spontaneity.  If  you  wish  to  inspire, 
notes  will  not  be  such  a  handicap;  and  of  course  your  long  quotations  will 
be  written  on  cards.  But  practice  reading  them  until  the  material  is  so 
familiar  you  don't  need  to  keep  your  eyes  glued  to  the  card. 

The  following  is  a  complete  outline  of  a  beginning  student's  speech  to 
stimulate,  delivered  near  the  end  of  the  semester  to  an  audience  of  class- 
mates. Since  it  is  brief,  as  an  outline  of  an  extemporaneous  speech  should 
be,  it  may  not  suggest  the  concrete  illustrations  used  in  the  development 
or  the  genuine  experience  evoked  in  the  listeners  who  were  brought  to 
look  at  an  old  subject  in  a  new  way. 

general  subject:  Discouragement 
audience:  My  Speech  Class 

SITUATION  ANALYSIS,  EXTRINSIC  FACTORS: 

Occasion:  Class  meeting  Time:    11.40  a.m. 

Place:  Classroom  Time  limit:  6  minutes 

Conditions  to  consider:  5  other  speakers,  order  of  speaking  up  to  Chairman; 

I'll  request  last  place.    If  air-conditioning  isn't  working,  then  windows 

open,  noise  from  street. 

SITUATION  ANALYSIS,  AUDIENCE: 

Number:    20  Composition:   Co-ed  class,  mostly  sophomores;  from 

various  colleges  of  university. 
Relevant  basic  needs:  Self-esteem,  esteem  of  others,  self-realization. 
Special  interest:  Doing  well  in  approaching  exams. 
Estimate  of  present  relevant  knowledge:  As  much  as  mine,  but  generalized, 

abstract. 

9  Harvey  C.  Jacobs,  "Freedom  to  Know,"  Vital  Speeches,  XXII,  19  (July  15,  1956), 
pp.  592-593.  By  permission. 
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Probable   attitude:    Indifferent;  title  may  arouse  interest  when  Chairman 
announces  it. 

SITUATION  ANALYSIS,  SELF: 

Known  to  all  through  class  and  extra-curricular  activities;  earlier  speeches 
mostly  well  received. 

theme  statement:  Discouragement  is  a  handicap  in  trying  to  succeed. 

specific  response  desired:  I  want  my  listeners  to  visualize  themselves  as  happy 
and  cheerful  in  going  into  exams. 

title:  Poison  for  the  Human  Heart 

Introduction 

I.  Practices  characteristic  of  exam  week 

A.  Humorous  picture  of  all-night  sessions,  last-minute  cramming 
B.  Picture  not  really  funny 

II.  Moods  and  emotions  characteristic  of  exam  week 

A.  Frowns,  angry  voices,  depression 

B.  Effects  on  others 

III.  Definition  of  discouragement 

A.  Evaluation  as  threat  rather  than  challenge 

B.  Draining  of  energy 

C.  Effects  on  perception  and  evaluation  of  task 

Body 

I.  Discouragement  can  be  dispelled  by  real  work. 

A.  Mistaking  anxiety  for  work 

B.  Real,  purposeful  activity  drains  "poisons"  away 

II.  Discouragement  can  be  dispelled  by  seeing  yourself  as  successful. 

A.  Substitute  "can"  for  "can't"  in  thoughts 

B.  Don't  talk  about  your  troubles 

C.  See  exams  as  challenge 

Conclusion 
I.  Get  poison  out  of  system. 
II.  Fable:  Devil  has  a  sale  in  Hades10 

JRAL    READING    TO    STIMULATE 

Most  interpretative  reading  of  literature  aims  to  stimulate  —  to  inspire  or 
entertain.  Analysis  of  the  situation  and  adaptation  of  material  to  it  is  just 
as  important  in  oral  reading  as  in  extemporaneous  speaking.  In  fact,  nearly 
all  that  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  applies  to  reading  as  much  as  to  original 
speech. 

Choice  of  Material.  You  should  consider  all  the  situational  factors  an- 
alyzed in  Chapter  13  and  specifically  applied  to  stimulative  speech  in  this 

10  Classroom  outline  and  speech  by  Judy  Hewitt. 
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chapter.  Although  the  literature  you  choose  must  be  something  to  which 
you  yourself  respond,  that  isn't  enough.  It  must  be  something  to  which 
your  particular  audience  is  likely  to  respond  in  the  specific  situation. 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  Sonnets  jrom  the  Portuguese  may  evoke  a 
rich  experience  for  you;  your  interpretation  of  them  might  well  evoke  a 
rich  experience  for  a  woman's  club  or  a  young  people's  church  group;  but 
what  about  the  men  at  a  Lions  Club  lunch?  Moreover,  the  same  people  will 
respond  differently  on  different  occasions. 

If  you  think  your  audience  unsophisticated  in  literary  taste,  you  may  be 
tempted  to  try  to  inspire  with  the  "If  you  think  you  are  beaten,  you  are" 
type  of  didactic  verse.  And  you  may  be  rewarded  with  applause  and 
praise;  but  you  will  nevertheless  have  short-changed  your  listeners,  for  you 
will  not  really  have  affected  their  private  worlds  in  any  way.  To  inspire 
is  to  create  experience,  not  to  push  worn  buttons.  Choose  poetry  that 
contains  concrete,  vivid  images;  let  your  listeners  participate  in  the  experi- 
ence symbolized  —  and  draw  their  own  moral  lessons.  A  sensitive  reading 
of  Robert  Frost's  "The  Death  of  the  Hired  Man"  will  inspire  more  gen- 
uine feelings  of  compassion  than  a  dozen  abstract  admonitions  to  "be  kind, 
be  true,  for  the  next  to  need  help  may  be  you." 

The  choice  of  material  to  entertain,  and  especially  to  evoke  laughter, 
depends  almost  wholly  on  the  tastes  and  mood  of  the  audience.  To  some 
people  the  fractured  rhymes  of  Ogden  Nash  are  pure  delight;  to  others, 
only  a  puzzle  they  don't  care  to  solve.  If  in  doubt,  choose  tested  materials; 
almost  everybody  laughs  with  Adark  Twain  and  gets  pleasurable  goose- 
bumps  listening  to  Poe's  "The  Tell-tale  Heart."  If  your  allotted  time  is 
enough,  provide  for  the  doubtful  audience  by  arranging  for  variety  in  the 
program. 

Arrangement.  What  you  say  in  introducing  your  reading  should  per- 
form the  functions  of  any  Introduction:  it  should  establish  rapport  with 
your  audience,  arrest  attention  and  arouse  interest,  disclose  and,  if  neces- 
sary, clarify  the  subject  — the  subject  being,  of  course,  the  reading  you 
have  chosen. 

One  student  devised  the  following  Introduction  to  a  reading  from  Walt 
Whitman  before  a  classroom  audience: 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  you  are  attracted  to  people?  Why  you  like 
to  be  with  them?  Is  it  a  laugh  that's  infectious?  Or  a  way  of  listening  that 
makes  you  feel  the  other  person's  really  interested  in  what  you  say  and  under- 
stands you?  Maybe  you  see  a  stranger  who  makes  you  think,  "I'd  like  to  know 
that  person!" 

What  is  this  mysterious  attraction? 

I  believe  that  man,  by  his  very  nature,  is  born  with  a  membership  in  humanity; 
a  membership  that  relates  him  strongly  to  other  men. 

Walt  Whitman  believed  in  man's  membership  in  humanity.  As  Louis  Unter- 
meyer  has  written,  "He  sought  to  grasp  existence  as  a  whole.  To  the  philosopher 
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he  was  the  first  of  the  modern  prophets.  To  the  psychologist  he  was  the  most 
revealing  of  biographers."  "Whoever  touches  this  book  touches  man,"  Whitman 
wrote.  And  when,  in  the  poem,  "Song  of  Myself,"  Whitman  celebrates  himself 
—  hearty,  tender,  gross,  noble  —  he  celebrates  the  nature  of  all  men.11 

Another  student  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  the  Introduction  and  set  the 
mood  for  a  reading  from  Mark  Twain  w7ith  these  words: 

I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing  I  have  in  common  with  Olivia  Clemens:  we  both 
loved  her  husband  Sam.  Of  course  she  knew  him  much  better  than  I,  but  he 
fascinates  me  too.  Maybe  because  he  was  always  looking  for  excitement.  At 
twenty-two  he  had  a  world-shaking  idea  —  he  immediately  set  off  for  South 
America  where  he  meant  to  employ  his  new  idea  for  making  cocoa  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Amazon.  He  got  only  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  though,  where  he 
gathered  material  for  the  creation  of  his  imaginary  friends,  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Huck  Finn.  .  .  . 

Mark  Twain's  wife  was  his  severest  critic.  He  said  she  would  sit  in  her  rock- 
ing chair  on  the  front  porch  to  read  his  manuscripts.  She  would  carefully  pick 
out  the  very  best  parts  and  throw  them  out.  I  wouldn't  have  been  so  harsh  — 
I'd  love  to  read  some  of  those  censored  writings. 

Royalties  and  lectures  made  a  fortune  for  Mark  Twain  but  he  lost  it  all  in  bad 
investments.  He  recovered  financially  by  going  on  a  world  lecture  tour.  In  the 
book,  Roughing  It,  he  describes  his  first  nerve-wracking  attempts  at  public  speak- 
ing. I'm  going  to  read  the  chapter  called  "Home  Again  in  San  Francisco."  12 

The  Body  mid  Conclusion.  In  an  oral  reading  the  author  provides  both 
logical  and  adaptive  structures.  If  you  read  more  than  one  selection,  how- 
ever, you  will  need  to  arrange  your  choices.  Climax  is  generally  the  best 
order.  The  Conclusion  should,  perhaps  without  exception,  be  a  reading 
rather  than  extemporaneous  remarks  of  your  own;  ordinarily  it  should  be 
your  strongest  selection  —  the  most  inspiring  or  the  most  entertaining. 

APPRECIATIVE    LISTENING 

If  you  feel  yourself  a  part  of  a  group  with  common  values,  loyalties, 
and  tastes,  and  if  the  speaker  or  reader  has  rightly  analyzed  the  situation 
and  adapted  his  speech  to  it,  you  will  usually  give  voluntary  attention. 
Even  if  you  don't  wholly  identify  yourself  with  the  group,  a  skillful  speaker 
can  evoke  a  rich  and  pleasurable  experience  for  you  if  you  meet  him 
halfway. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  can  you  do  if  you  feel  yourself  an  outsider, 
with  different  values,  loyalties,  and  tastes  from  those  of  the  speaker  and 
the  rest  of  the  group?  Or  if  the  speaker  merely  utters  the  same  platitudes 
you  have  heard  many  times  before?  Other  writers,  and  your  instructor, 
may  be  able  to  offer  a  more  constructive  solution,  but  the  present  authors 

II  Classroom  reading  by  Maxine  Hirsch. 
12  Classroom  reading  by  Elizabeth  Sundy. 
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believe  that  the  most  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  you  is  courtesy. 
Good  manners  will  dictate  that  you  not  interfere  with  other  people's  enjoy- 
ment, but  you  may  turn  your  mind  to  an  analysis  of  why  you  don't  re- 
spond when  others  do,  of  why  the  speaker  bores  you.  Or  you  can  spend 
the  time  planning  your  own  next  speech. 

But  suppose  the  speaker  or  reader  assumes  that  his  audience  has  a  richer 
background,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  literature,  the  arts,  and 
philosophical  ideas,  or  a  more  cultivated  taste  than  you  can  claim.  Should 
you  then  turn  your  mind  off? 

Instead,  why  not  look  upon  the  situation  as  a  challenge  to  your  power 
to  grow  as  a  person,  as  an  opportunity  to  expand  and  enrich  your  own 
private  world?  Maybe  you  have  been  guilty  of  deciding  you  disliked 
serious  poetry,  for  example,  without  ever  having  given  yourself  a  chance 
to  understand  and  enjoy  it.  A  sensitive  and  skillful  oral  reader  can  often 
make  a  poem  more  meaningful  to  you  than  when  you  read  it  for  yourself. 
But  he  can't  do  it  without  your  cooperation.  He  can  knock  on  the  door 
but  only  you  can  open  it.  Why  not  take  a  chance  and  let  him  in? 

Through  stimulative  speaking  and  reading  and  appreciative  listening, 
human  beings  richly  share  much  of  what  makes  them  human:  their  striv- 
ings, their  disappointments,  their  triumphs;  their  loves,  their  dreams,  their 
aspirations,  their  devotions;  the  joy  of  laughter,  the  solace  of  tears. 

SUGGESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS 

A.    FOR   READING,    THINKING,    AND   DISCUSSION 

z.  Art,  Truth,  and  Democracy 

Read  the  following  passage  from  a  lecture  by  Randall  Jarrell,  a  present-day 
poet  and  critic.  Think  about  it  and  discuss  its  implications  with  your  classmates. 

Art  matters  not  merely  because  it  is  the  most  magnificent  ornament  and 
the  most  nearly  unfailing  occupation  of  our  lives,  but  because  it  is  life 
itself.  From  Christ  to  Freud  we  have  believed  that,  if  we  know  the  truth, 
the  truth  will  set  us  free:  art  is  indispensable  because  so  much  of  this  truth 
can  be  learned  through  works  of  art  and  through  works  of  art  alone  —  for 
which  of  us  could  have  learned  for  himself  what  Proust  and  Chekhov, 
Hardy  and  Yeats  and  Rilke,  Shakespeare  and  Homer  learned  for  us?  and  in 
what  other  way  could  they  have  made  us  see  the  truths  which  they  them- 
selves saw,  those  differing  and  contradictory  truths  which  seem  neverthe- 
less, to  the  mind  which  contains  them,  in  some  sense  a  single  truth?  And  all 
these  things,  by  their  very  nature,  demand  to  be  shared;  if  we  are  satisfied 
to  know  these  things  ourselves,  and  to  look  with  superiority  or  indifference 
at  those  who  do  not  have  that  knowledge,  we  have  made  a  refusal  that 
corrupts  us  as  surely  as  anything  can.  If  while  most  of  our  people  (the 
descendants  of  those  who,  ordinarily,  listened  to  Grimm's  Tales  and  the 
ballads   and   the   Bible;   who,   exceptionally,   listened   to   Aeschylus   and 
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Shakespeare)  listen  not  to  simple  or  naive  art,  but  to  an  elaborate  and 
sophisticated  substitute  for  art,  an  immediate  and  infallible  synthetic  as 
effective  and  terrifying  as  advertisements  or  the  speeches  of  Hitler  — if, 
knowing  all  this,  we  say:  Art  has  always  been  a  matter  of  a  few,  we  are 
using  a  truism  to  hide  a  disaster.  One  of  the  oldest,  deepest,  and  most  nearly 
conclusive  attractions  of  democracy  is  manifested  in  our  feeling  that 
through  it  not  only  material  but  also  spiritual  goods  can  be  shared:  that  in 
a  democracy  bread  and  justice,  education  and  art,  will  be  accessible  to 
everybody.  If  a  democracy  should  offer  its  citizens  a  show  of  education,  a 
sham  art,  a  literacy  more  dangerous  than  their  old  illiteracy,  then  we 
should  have  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  democracy  at  all,  but  one  more  variant  of 
those  "People's  Democracies"  which  share  with  any  true  democracy  little 
more  than  the  name.  Goethe  said:  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  come 
to  terms  with  the  great  superiority  of  another  person  is  love.  But  we  can 
also  come  to  terms  with  superiority,  with  true  Excellence,  by  denying  that 
such  a  thing  as  Excellence  can  exist;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  help  to  destroy 
it  and  ourselves.1 

2.  Two  Ways  of  Knowing 

Read  aloud  the  following  data  about  Chicago,  condensed  from  an  encyclo- 
pedia, and  then  Carl  Sandburg's  poem  "Chicago."  Which  gives  you  more 
information  about  Chicago?  Which  gives  you  more  of  the  feeling  of  knowing 
Chicago  through  your  own  senses?  For  what  purposes  would  one  selection  be 
more  useful  than  the  other?    Why? 

The  1950  population  of  Chicago  was  3,396,808.  The  county  seat  of  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  it  is  on  the  southwest  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  the 
second  largest  city  in  the  United  States.  A  lake  port  and  port  of  entry, 
it  is  the  hub  of  railroads,  air  lines,  and  highways.  It  has  the  most  important 
meat-packing  plants  in  the  world  in  addition  to  grain  mills  and  factories  of 
all  kinds.  The  city  covers  more  than  200  square  miles.  It  has  a  large  Negro 
population  as  well  as  representatives  of  many  nationalities.  Earlier,  but 
especially  between  World  Wars  I  and  II,  the  city  gained  a  reputation  as 
the  home  ground  of  gangsters  and  the  reputation  for  gangster  warfare 
still  clings,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  the  city  has  also  been 
the  center  of  Midwestern  culture.2 

CHICAGO  3 

Hog  Butcher  for  the  World, 

Tool  Maker,  Stacker  of  Wheat, 

Player  with  Railroads  and  the  Nation's  Freight  Handler; 

1  Randall  Jarrell,  Poetry  and  the  Age.  Copyright,  1953,  by  Randall  Jarrell.  By  per- 
mission of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 

2  Condensed  from  The  Columbia  Encyclopedia,  2nd  ed.  William  Bridgwater  and 
Elizabeth  J.  Sherwood,  eds.  Copyright,  Columbia  University  Press,  1935,  1950. 

3  From  Chicago  Poems,  by  Carl  Sandburg.  Copyright,  1916,  by  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany. 
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Stormy,  husky,  brawling, 
City  of  the  Big  Shoulders: 
They  tell  me  you  are  wicked  and  I  believe  them,  for  I  have  seen  your 

painted  women  under  the  gas  lamps  luring  the  farm  boys. 
And  they  tell  me  you  are  crooked  and  I  answer:  Yes,  it  is  true  I  have 

seen  the  gunman  kill  and  go  free  to  kill  again. 
And  they  tell  me  you  are  brutal  and  my  reply  is:  On  the  faces  of  women 

and  children  I  have  seen  the  marks  of  wanton  hunger. 
And  having  answered  so  I  turn  once  more  to  those  who  sneer  at  this 

my  city,  and  I  give  them  back  the  sneer  and  say  to  them: 
Come  and  show  me  another  city  with  lifted  head  singing  so  proud  to  be 

alive  and  coarse  and  strong  and  cunning. 
Flinging  magnetic  curses  amid  the  toil  of  piling  job  on  job,  here  is  a  tall 

bold  slugger  set  vivid  against  the  little  soft  cities; 
Fierce  as  a  dog  with  tongue  lapping  for  action,  cunning  as  a  savage  pitted 
against  the  wilderness, 
Bareheaded, 
Shoveling, 
Wrecking, 
Planning, 

Building,  breaking,  rebuilding, 
Under  the  smoke,  dust  all  over  his  mouth,  laughing  with  white  teeth, 
Under  the  terrible  burden  of  destiny  laughing  as  a  young  man  laughs, 
Laughing  even  as  an  ignorant  fighter  laughs  who  has  never  lost  a  battle, 
Bragging  and  laughing  that  under  his  wrist  is  the  pulse,  and  under  his  ribs 
the  heart  of  the  people, 
Laughing! 
Laughing  the   stormy,   husky,   brawling  laughter   of  Youth,   half-naked, 
sweating,  proud  to  be  Hog  Butcher,  Tool  Maker,  Stacker  of  Wheat, 
Player  with  Railroads  and  Freight  Handler  to  the  Nation. 

Carl  Sandburg 


B.    FOR    EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING 

/.  Speaking  from  a  Text 

Man  speeches  besides  sermons  are  built  on  and  around  texts.  And,  though 
the  Bible  is  a  rich  source,  it  isn't  the  only  one.  Choose  a  passage  that  gives 
insight  into  some  aspect  of  life  and  use  it  as  a  springboard.   Here  is  an  example: 

MEN    OF    SALT 

Christ  chose  an  image  which  was  familiar  when  He  said  to  His  disciples, 
"Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  This  was  His  conception  of  their  mission, 
their  influence.  They  were  to  cleanse  and  sweeten  the  world  in  which 
they  lived,  to  keep  it  from  decay,  to  give  a  new  and  more  wholesome 
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flavor  to  human  existence.  Their  function  was  not  to  be  passive  but  active. 
The  sphere  of  its  action  was  to  be  this  present  life.  There  is  no  use  in  sav- 
ing salt  for  heaven.  It  will  not  be  needed  there.  Its  mission  is  to  permeate, 
season,  and  purify  things  on  earth. 

Men  of  privilege  without  power  are  waste  material.  Men  of  enlighten- 
ment without  influence  are  the  poorest  kind  of  rubbish.  Men  of  intellectual 
and  moral  and  religious  culture,  who  are  not  active  forces  for  good  in 
society,  are  not  worth  what  it  costs  to  produce  and  keep  them.  If  they 
pass  for  Christians  they  are  guilty  of  obtaining  respect  under  false  pre- 
tenses. They  are  meant  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth.  And  the  first  duty  of 
salt  is  to  be  salty.  The  saltiness  of  salt  is  the  symbol  of  a  noble,  powerful, 
truly  religious  life.  You  college  students  are  men  of  privilege.  It  costs  ten 
times  as  much,  in  labor  and  care  and  money,  to  bring  you  out  where  you 
are  today,  as  it  costs  to  educate  the  average  man,  and  a  hundred  times  as 
much  as  it  costs  to  raise  a  boy  without  any  education.  This  fact  brings 
you  face  to  face  with  a  question:  Are  you  going  to  be  worth  your  salt? 

You  have  had  mental  training,  and  plenty  of  instruction  in  various 
branches  of  learning.  You  ought  to  be  full  of  intelligence.  You  have  had 
moral  discipline,  and  the  influences  of  good  example  have  been  steadily 
brought  to  bear  upon  you.  You  ought  to  be  full  of  principle.  You  have 
had  religious  advantages  and  abundant  inducements  to  choose  the  better 
part.  You  ought  to  be  full  of  faith.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
intelligence,  your  principle,  your  faith?  It  is  your  duty  to  make  active  use 
of  them  for  the  seasoning,  the  cleansing,  the  saving  of  the  world.  Don't 
be  sponges.  Be  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

Henry  Van  Dyke 

2.  The  Light  Touch  Speech 

Select  one  of  the  subjects  in  the  following  list  or  any  other  subject  of  a  light, 
lively  or  intimate  nature;  a  subject  that  lends  itself  in  composition  and  delivery 
to  a  whimsical,  gay  or  amusing  treatment  of  a  phase  of  life  which  is  familiar  to 
your  audience.  Choose  a  subject  which  you  can  discuss  with  the  intimacy  that 
marks  colloquial  speech.  You  may  have  a  serious  purpose;  but  do  not  pursue  it 
didactically,  laboriously  or  argumentatively.  Try  to  attain  your  purpose  subtly, 
indirectly,  through  informal  and  humorous  treatment. 

Subjects 

i.  On  being  collegiate 

2.  The  art  of  conversation 

3.  The  vain  male 

4.  The  eternal  feminine 

5.  Design  for  living 

6.  Advertisements  that  guarantee  social  success 

7.  The  life  of  the  party 

8.  The  enchantment  of  distance 

9.  The  art  of  baby-sitting 
10.  Palms  I  should  like  to  read 
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ii.  Fooling  the  faculty 

12.  How  to  get  along  with  your  father 

13.  How  to  get  along  with  women 

14.  Children  I  dislike 

15.  Christmas  present  turnover 

16.  The  valor  of  ignorance 

17.  Bull  sessions 

18.  Procrastination 

19.  A  lost  illusion 

20.  Types  of  co-eds  (or  male  collegians) 

Read  the  following  passage  from  an  after-dinner  speech  both  for  pleasure  and 
as  an  example  of  the  "light  touch"  speech: 

WHITHER    MIDST    FALLING    DUE?  4 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers' 
Association: 

Notwithstanding  the  gracious  and  complimentary  words  which  have 
just  been  spoken  concerning  me  by  your  distinguished  and  discriminating 
toastmaster  —  words  which,  had  they  been  spoken  about  anyone  else, 
would  have  sounded  almost  flattering  —  I  say,  notwithstanding  his  lauda- 
tory words,  it's  my  intention  at  this  hour  to  assume  toward  every  one  of 
you  a  democratic  attitude.  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  and  treat  you  just  as  if 
you  were  my  equals.  I  don't  look  down  on  you  just  because  you  happen 
to  be  bankers,  and  mortgage  bankers  at  that!  Since  when  have  there  been 
any  other  kind  of  bankers? 

You  know,  there  is  no  word  in  our  language  more  aptly  descriptive  of 
the  idea  it  represents  than  the  good  old  word  "mortgage."  It  comes  down 
to  us  through  the  old  Norman  French  and  is  made  up  of  two  words:  "mort" 
meaning  dead;  and  "gage"  meaning  pledge.   Mortgage  —  a  dead  pledge. 

Personally  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  a  mortgage,  not  to  mention 
downright  affection.  To  be  candid  about  it,  I'm  attached  to  a  mortgage.  I 
should  be,  because  I'm  deeply  indebted  to  a  mortgage  for  one  of  the  most 
precious  possessions  that  a  sentimental  poet  or  a  romantic  realtor  ever 
recommended  to  a  fellow  —  a  precious  little  home.  I  have  a  precious  little 
home  over  yonder  in  Little  Rock  —  that  is  to  say,  a  precious  little  equity  in 
a  home.  This  is  something  I  never  could  have  enjoyed  but  for  the  growing 
interest  that  a  generous  mortgage  took  in  it.  I  was  a  homeless  creature,  with 
nowhere  to  lay  my  head  except  in  a  comfortable  and  luxurious  apartment, 
or  a  lovely,  rented  house  which  some  poor  boob  had  built  for  an  investment, 
until  a  kindly  realtor  came  along  and  took  compassion  on  my  homeless 
condition.  A  kindly  realtor  with  a  deed  in  his  right  hand  and  a  mortgage 
in  his  left,  which  latter  he  thoughtfully  held  behind  his  back,  on  the  theory, 
I  suppose,  that  he  shouldn't  let  his  right  hand  know  what  his  left  hand  was 

4  From  Modern  Speeches  on  Basic  Issues,  ed.  and  copyrighted  by  Lew  Sarett  and 
William  Trufant  Foster,  1939.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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up  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  put  so  much  emphasis  on  the  deed  that  I  mis- 
took him  for  a  Boy  Scout,  and  lost  sight  of  the  mortgage  until  it  was  too  late 
to  get  out  from  under  its  influence. 

Now  it  might  strike  you  as  being  in  poor  taste  for  me  to  take  advantage 
of  this  occasion  to  boost  my  own  real  property.  But  I  can't  overlook  this 
opportunity  to  proclaim  that  I  have  on  my  home  one  of  the  best  and  biggest 
mortgages  in  my  town.  That  is  to  say,  the  biggest  for  the  size  of  the  prop- 
erty. I'd  like  to  call  attention,  also,  to  its  durability.  Although  that  mort- 
gage has  been  on  my  home  for  many  years,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather 
and  changes  of  fortune,  it's  just  as  good  and  just  as  big  today  as  it  was 
the  day  I  put  it  on.  I  have  seen  holes  come  and  holes  go  in  the  roof  of  my 
house,  but  never  the  tiniest  loophole  in  the  mortgage. 

For  a  long  time  my  home  has  been  the  feeding  ground  of  a  large  and 
enterprising  colony  of  termites.  It's  a  common  thing  to  see  an  insolent 
family  of  termites,  gorged  on  some  of  the  choicest  studding  and  foundation 
timbers  in  my  house,  who  have  tapered  off  their  meal  with  choice  sections 
of  the  dining-room  floor  and  a  big  helping  of  door  jamb  —  I  say,  it's  not 
unusual  to  see  such  a  group  of  consumers  lolling  about,  picking  their  teeth 
while  digesting  their  meal,  casting  an  appraising  eye  on  the  walnut  stair- 
case, but  never  taking  the  slightest  interest  in  the  mortgage. 

I  have  been  careless  with  fire  around  my  home.  So  careless  that  fire  has 
frequently  broken  out  and  consumed  the  living-room  curtains,  the  up- 
holstery on  the  davenport,  destroyed  the  family  album,  and  made  a  wreck 
of  the  woodwork;  but  it  never  scorched  the  mortgage. 

This  summer,  in  the  very  hottest  weather,  an  ingratiating  and  talkative 
salesman  called  on  me  and  tried  to  inveigle  me  into  letting  him  install  in  my 
home  air-conditioning  equipment.  I  told  him  I  wouldn't  be  interested  in 
air-conditioning  unless  it  was  the  kind  that  would  turn  on  more  heat,  be- 
cause I  occupy  a  frozen  asset. 

There  used  to  be  a  good  old  American  custom,  according  to  which  it 
was  respectable  for  a  fellow  to  pay  his  debts.  We  are  now  operating  under 
a  new  American  custom,  that  regards  it  old-fashioned  for  a  fellow  to  pay 
his  respects.  But  there's  one  old  custom  which  hasn't  changed:  the  custom 
of  trying  to  cure  all  our  social  and  economic  ills  by  legislative  hocus-pocus. 
Salvation  by  statute.  For  the  good  old  hymn,  "There  Is  No  Hurt  that 
Heaven  Will  Not  Heal,"  we  have  substituted  the  refrain  "There  Is  No  111 
the  Legislature  Cannot  Cure."  When  times  are  hard,  legislation  is  easy. 
When  times  are  good,  we  take  the  tide  of  speculation  at  its  flood  and  go  for 
an  economic  joy-ride  on  a  barge  of  promissory  notes.  When  the  tide  goes 
out  and  the  barge  comes  down,  and  the  notes  fall  due,  every  son  of  affliction 
among  us  begins  to  howl:  "There  ought  to  be  a  law  to  shift  the  mazuma 
from  the  upper  classes  to  the  classes  who  are  on  their  uppers."  Thus  it 
comes  about  again  and  again,  when  our  money  gives  out,  the  law  gives 
in.  .  .  . 

Harvey  T.  Harrison 
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5.  Another  Skyrocket  Speech 

Reread  the  directions  for  the  skyrocket  speech  on  pages  301,  302.  Prepare  and 
deliver  another  of  the  same  type.   This  time  make  it  really  blaze! 

4.  Telling  a  Story  or  Anecdote 

Although  the  telling  of  a  funny  story  or  anecdote  must  seem  to  be  sponta- 
neous, practice  of  the  right  kind  can  bring  improvement.  In  this  class  project, 
the  objective  is  to  provide  that  kind  of  practice.  Half  the  class  leaves  the  room. 
One  of  the  remaining  members  tells  the  story  he  has  prepared  —  one  from  per- 
sonal experience  or  one  he  has  heard  or  read.  The  instructor  and  his  other  lis- 
teners offer  suggestions  for  improvement  —  in  organization,  language,  timing, 
inflection,  etc.  The  other  members  of  the  class  are  recalled  and  the  speaker  again 
tells  his  story.  A  comparison  is  made  of  the  responses  of  the  two  audiences.5 

C.    FOR   ORAL   READING 

Some  of  the  selections  that  follow  deal  with  ideas  related  to  those  discussed  in 
Chapter  16;  others  exemplify  the  power  of  language  to  create  and  re-create  ex- 
perience. Read  them  all  thoughtfully,  appreciatively,  imaginatively.  Choose  one 
to  read  to  the  class. 

YOUR   REAL   WORLD  6 

Each  of  us  keeps  on,  day  after  day,  at  much  the  same  actions,  and  does 
them  in  much  the  same  ways.  Life,  usually,  sets  in  a  surface  pattern.  We 
go  about  what  earns  our  living.  We  take  care  of  our  body.  We  talk  and  — 
apparently  —  think  in  repeating  forms.  Most  of  the  time,  this  works  well. 
Routine  gets  things  done,  we  find,  and  we  follow  grooves.  People  under- 
stand our  usual  talk,  and  we  go  on  speaking  so  because  we  are  understood. 
We  satisfy  generally  what  is  expected,  and  get  ahead  with  fair  ease  and 
quickness  and  economy.  To  change  is  to  stir  up  questions,  to  delay,  and 
to  make  a  tangle.  Why  change?  So  there  forms  a  surface,  an  obvious  per- 
sonality, which  is  we  to  most.  We  standardize  ourselves  and  get  dividends. 
After  a  while  we  are  classified,  pigeonholed,  defined,  with  a  definition  we 
seldom  try  to  change.   Indeed,  why  change  when  all  is  going  rather  well? 

But  within,  far  below  the  surface,  other  streams  may  run  —  feelings  in- 
tense yet  hardly  clear  even  to  ourselves;  dazzling  thoughts;  plans  impos- 
sible and  troubling;  suddenly  clear  realities;  fears;  discontents;  uncertainties 
about  accepted  matters;  lovely  colors  life  might  have.  This  deeper  pattern 
—  often  more  confusion  than  pattern  —  is  at  the  centre,  not  seen  from  out- 
side. This  intense  and  mysterious  /,  myself  lives  pretty  much  alone;  and  it 
is  unexpressed  because  it  does  not  quite  understand  itself,  and  is  afraid  it 
would  not  be  understood  if  it  could  find  the  words.  Yet  what  stays  hidden 
is  the  nucleus  inside  the  tough,  protecting  seed-walls  of  everyday  acts. 

5  Exercise  devised  by  Professor  Ralph  Richardson  and  used  with  his  permission. 

6  "Of  Poetry,"  from  Hidden  Streams,  by  Percival  Hunt.  Copyright,  1950,  by  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  Press. 
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Such  thoughts  and  feelings,  such  energy  and  secret  hopes  are  the  reality 
which  is  the  man,  and  of  which  any  of  his  actions  is  a  shadow,  a  broken 
phrase,  and  his  whole  life  the  blurred,  imperfect  record.  .  .  . 

To  recognize  there  are  two  patterns  —  the  surface  one  and  the  deep  and 
secret  one  —  may  make  partly  clear  the  values  in  poetry.  Now  and  then, 
moments  come  when  one  —  at  least  to  himself  —  does  understand  this  hidden 
world  and  breaks  through  to  its  reality.  He  tunes  up,  somehow,  with  what 
in  him  is  strongest  and  most  true.  This  inner  life,  this  centre  of  things, 
somehow  takes  command  and  for  a  time  he  is  really  alive  —  happy  and 
active  and  wise.  This  is  a  hill  of  illumination,  the  sight  —  if  not  of  new 
heaven  at  least  of  a  changed  and  intense  earth.  Such  illumination  is  energy 
that  backs  a  man's  courage  and  accomplishment.   It  is  his  real  world. 

Poetry  expresses  this  real  world.  Lesser  poetry  expresses  the  lesser  part 
of  it.  It  may  express  only  the  mood  of  a  spring  evening,  or  the  poet's  wit 
or  taste  or  good  sense  or  his  reasoned  philosophy,  or  set  out  a  picture  or 
sing  a  song.  Lesser  poetry  can  do  only  these  lesser  things.  Great  poetry 
expresses  the  greater  insight.  It  is  greater  reality  breaking  into  words.  It 
speaks  out,  forgetting  (and  rising  above)  the  surface  pattern.  Great  poetry 
taps  the  hidden  streams. 


Per  rival  Hunt 
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Before  man  came  to  blow  it  right 

The  wind  once  blew  itself  untaught, 
And  did  its  loudest  day  and  night 

In  any  rough  place  where  it  caught. 

Man  came  to  tell  it  what  was  wrong: 

It  hadn't  found  the  place  to  blow; 
It  blew  too  hard  —  the  aim  was  song. 

And  listen  —  how  it  ought  to  go! 

He  took  a  little  in  his  mouth, 

And  held  it  long  enough  for  north 
To  be  converted  into  south, 

And  then  by  measure  blew  it  forth. 

By  measure.   It  was  word  and  note, 
The  wind  that  wind  had  meant  to  be  — 

A  little  through  the  lips  and  throat. 

The  aim  was  song  —  the  wind  could  see. 

Robert  Frost 

7  From  New  Hampshire,  by  Robert  Frost.    Copyright,   1923,  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company;  copyright  195 1  by  Robert  Frost.  By  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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FROM    THE    INAUGURAL    ADDRESS,    MARCH    4,    1 93 3 

I  am  certain  that  my  fellow  Americans  expect  that  on  my  induction  into 
the  Presidency  I  will  address  them  with  a  candor  and  a  decision  which  the 
present  situation  of  our  nation  impels. 

This  is  pre-eminently  the  time  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
frankly  and  boldly.  Nor  need  we  shrink  from  honestly  facing  conditions 
in  our  country  today.  This  great  nation  will  endure  as  it  has  endured,  will 
revive  and  will  prosper.  So,  first  of  all,  let  me  assert  my  firm  belief  that 
the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  itself  —  nameless,  unreasoning,  un- 
justified terror.  .  .  . 

In  every  dark  hour  of  our  national  life  a  leadership  of  frankness  and 
vigor  has  met  with  that  understanding  and  support  of  the  people  themselves 
which  is  essential  to  victory.  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  again  give  that 
support  to  leadership  in  these  critical  days. 

In  such  a  spirit  on  my  part  and  on  yours  we  face  common  difficulties. 
They  concern,  thank  God,  only  material  things.  Values  have  shrunk  to 
fantastic  levels;  taxes  have  risen;  our  ability  to  pay  has  fallen;  government  of 
all  kinds  is  faced  by  serious  curtailment  of  income;  the  means  of  exchange 
are  frozen  in  the  currents  of  trade;  the  withered  leaves  of  industrial  enter- 
prise lie  on  every  side;  farmers  find  no  markets  for  their  produce;  the 
savings  of  many  years  in  thousands  of  families  are  gone. 

More  important,  a  host  of  unemployed  citizens  face  the  grim  problem  of 
existence,  and  an  equally  great  number  toil  with  little  return.  Only  a 
foolish  optimist  can  deny  the  dark  realities  of  the  moment.  .  .  . 

The  money  changers  have  fled  from  their  high  seats  in  the  temple  of  our 
civilization.  We  may  now  restore  that  temple  to  the  ancient  truths.  The 
measure  of  the  restoration  lies  in  the  extent  to  which  we  apply  social  value 
more  noble  than  mere  monetary  profit. 

Happiness  lies  not  in  the  mere  possession  of  money;  it  lies  in  the  joy  of 
achievement,  in  the  thrill  of  creative  efforts,  the  joy  and  moral  stimulation 
of  work  no  longer  must  be  forgotten  in  the  mad  chase  of  profits.  These 
dark  days  will  be  worth  all  they  cost  us  if  they  teach  us  that  our  true  destiny 
is  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister  to  ourselves  and  to  our  fellow- 
men. 

Recognition  of  the  falsity  of  material  wealth  as  the  standard  of  success 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  abandonment  of  the  false  belief  that  public  office 
and  high  political  positions  are  to  be  valued  only  by  the  standards  of  pride, 
of  place  and  personal  profit;  and  there  must  be  an  end  to  a  conduct  in  bank- 
ing and  in  business  which  too  often  has  given  to  a  sacred  trust  the  likeness 
of  callous  and  selfish  wrong-doing.  Small  wonder  that  confidence  lan- 
guishes, for  it  thrives  only  on  honesty,  on  honor,  on  the  sacredness  of 
obligations,  on  faithful  protection,  on  unselfish  performance;  without  them 
it  cannot  live.  .  .  . 

We  face  the  arduous  days  that  lie  before  us  in  the  warm  courage  of 
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national  unity:  with  the  clear  consciousness  of  seeking  old  and  precious 
moral  values;  with  the  clean  satisfaction  that  comes  from  the  stern  per- 
formance of  duty  by  old  and  young  alike.  We  aim  at  the  assurance  of  a 
rounded  and  permanent  national  life. 

We  do  not  distrust  the  future  of  essential  democracy.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  not  failed.  In  their  need  they  have  registered  a  mandate 
that  they  want  direct,  vigorous  action.  They  have  asked  for  discipline  and 
direction  under  leadership.  They  have  made  me  the  present  instrument  of 
their  wishes.  In  the  spirit  of  the  gift  I  take  it. 

In  this  dedication  of  a  nation  we  humbly  ask  the  blessing  of  God.  May 
He  protect  each  and  every  one  of  us.  May  He  guide  me  in  the  days  to 
come. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

CALVARY  8 

Friendless  and  faint,  with  martyred  steps  and  slow, 

Faint  for  the  flesh,  but  for  the  spirit  free, 

Stung  by  the  mob  that  came  to  see  the  show, 

The  Master  toiled  along  to  Calvary; 

We  gibed  him,  as  he  went,  with  houndish  glee, 

Till  his  dimmed  eyes  for  us  did  overflow; 

We  cursed  his  vengeless  hands  thrice  wretchedly  — 

And  this  was  nineteen  hundred  years  ago. 

But  after  nineteen  hundred  years  the  shame 

Still  clings,  and  we  have  not  made  good  the  loss 

That  outraged  faith  had  entered  in  his  name. 

Ah,  when  shall  come  love's  courage  to  be  strong! 

Tell  me,  O  Lord  —  tell  me,  O  Lord,  how  long 

Are  we  to  keep  Christ  writhing  on  the  cross! 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 

CLIFF    DWELLERS  9 

Out  of  this  canyon-depth  bronze  women  clambered, 
Juggling  their  jars  of  water;  on  this  rock 
That  juts  above  the  gorge  they  ground  their  maize; 
Deep  in  this  cavern  —  now  tenement  of  bats 
And  shifty  centipedes  —  from  wide  strong  loins 
They  stoically  dropped  their  young  on  buffalo-robes, 
Suckled  their  babes  to  strength,  and  fell  away 
At  last  to  querulous  bags  of  bone  and  parchment. 

8  By  permission  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

9  From  Covenant  with  Earth,  by  Lew  Sarett.  Edited  and  copyrighted  by  Alma  John- 
son Sarett.   University  of  Florida  Press,  1956. 
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Leaping  like  mountain-goats  among  these  crags, 
Children,  as  wild  as  kids,  as  nimble-toed, 
Naked  and  round  and  marble-hard  of  belly, 
Went  catapulting  legs  and  arms  in  play, 
Gambled  with  death  upon  this  canyon-rim, 
And  filled  the  elders'  eyes  with  pride  and  fear. 

The  tough  flat  feet  of  dancing  bucks  once  shook 

The  earth  of  this  expanse  of  web-hung  kiva; 

Gaunt  shamen  thundered  on  their  drums, 

Rattled  their  gourds  and  spread  medicine-bundles 

To  put  the  evil  spirits  into  flight, 

To  conjure  arrowy  clouds  across  the  blue 

And  rain  for  the  parched  and  panting  desert's  mouth. 

Here  on  this  mesa-citadel  that  looms 

Above  the  shimmering  vermillion  waste 

Of  sand  and  cactus,  of  sun-baked  water-hole, 

Old  men  with  shrewd  slow  tongues  and  squinting  eyes 

Squatted  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 

Maintained  their  watch  upon  the  valley-trails, 

And  mumbled  together  of  their  yesterdays. 

Tonight  the  moon  will  flood  its  silver  foam 
Over  the  cliffs  and  with  a  lean  pale  hand 
Call  up  from  these  dark  caves  a  hundred  ghosts  — 
Patriarchs,  children,  warriors,  lovers,  priests, 
Haulers  of  jars  of  water,  grinders  of  corn, 
Molders  of  silver  and  polishers  of  turquoise. 

Deep  in  arroyo-gloom  the  prowling  wolf 
Will  stretch  his  gullet  and  toss  ironic  laughter 
Into  the  starry  caverns  of  the  sky. 


Lew  Sarett 


THE   WORLD   IS   TOO   MUCH   WITH   US 


The  world  is  too  much  with  us:  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers: 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon! 

This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers; 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune; 
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It  moves  us  not.  —  Great  God!    I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 


William  Wordsworth 


ON    HIS   BLINDNESS 


When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 

Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide; 

"Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied?" 

I  fondly  ask.  But  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts.  Who  best 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best.  His  state 

Is  kingly:  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

John  Milton 

SONNET   XLIII 

How  do  I  love  thee?   Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 

My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 
For  the  ends  of  Being  and  ideal  Grace. 
I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 

Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candlelight. 

I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Right; 
I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Praise. 
I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 
I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 

With  my  lost  saints,  —  I  love  thee  with  the  breath, 
Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life!  —  and,  if  God  choose, 

I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
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SPEECH 


every  day  you  meet  problems.  Some  you  solve  alone  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  reflection:  What  shall  I  wear  today?  Shall  I  have  orange  juice  or 
grapefruit?  Should  I  send  this  suit  to  the  cleaner  or  wear  it  once  more? 
Other  problems  call  for  more  thought  and  you  may  discuss  them  with 
other  people:  How  can  I  make  my  allowance  last  through  the  month? 
Shall  I  get  a  job  or  manage  with  less  money?  Can  I  do  all  my  work  and 
still  have  time  for  a  date  tonight? 

Other  people  face  many  of  the  same  problems  you  do,  especially  the 
long-range  and  recurrent  problems:  What  is  —  and  what  should  be  —  my 
main  purpose  in  college?  How  much  time  should  I  give  to  extracurricular 
activities?  To  what  extent  should  I  conform  to  current  collegiate  fashions 
and  fads? 

Some  of  your  problems  directly  concern  other  people  besides  yourself. 
If  you  decide  to  get  a  job,  your  problem  becomes  the  concern  also  of  the 
college  placement  director  and  of  prospective  employers;  it  may  concern 
your  family.  If  your  allowance  is  too  small  or  if  you  manage  it  unwisely, 
the  problem  may  involve  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  your  family.  When  your 
recreation  includes  other  people,  plans  must  please  them  as  well  as  yourself. 

Many  of  your  problems  arise  through  your  membership  in  groups,  or- 
ganized and  informal,  large  and  small.    These  problems  can't  be  resolved 
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Speech  is  a  tool  for  cooperative  learning  and  problem-solving. 
A  panel  of  professors  and  students  on  the  Northwestern  Review- 
ing Stand  explores  a  problem. 

through  solitary  exploration  and  decision.  Problems  that  demand  united 
action  can  be  met  in  one  of  five  ways:  through  coercion,  propaganda, 
persuasion,  debate,  or  discussion. 

Coercion.  The  first  way  is  authoritarian  but  is  not  confined  to  politically 
totalitarian  societies.  One  person  or  a  small  group  decides  what  will  be 
done  and  imposes  the  decision  upon  the  others.  Coercion  may  be  through 
physical  force,  but  not  necessarily.  It  may  be  through  denying  or  threat- 
ening to  deny  the  satisfaction  of  basic  needs:  economic  deprivation,  os- 
tracism, or  denial  of  love,  self-realization,  understanding  and  knowledge, 
or  esthetic  enjoyment.  Coercion  through  controlling  the  satisfaction  of 
basic  needs  may  be  practiced  in  homes,  schools,  industrial  and  labor  or- 
ganizations, and  in  social  as  well  as  political  groups,  both  organized  and 
unorganized. 

Propaganda.  "Propaganda"  is  an  ambiguous  term.  As  used  here,  it  means, 
first,  that  a  decision  affecting  many  people  has  been  made  by  one  person  or 
a  few  persons;  and,  secondly,  that  the  method  used  for  gaining  acceptance 
and  support  is  one  consciously  and  systematically  designed  to  prevent 
rather  than  to  facilitate  individual  thinking.    For  evidence  and  reasoning, 
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the  method  substitutes  appeals  to  the  emotions,  suggestion,  and  many  of  the 
fallacies  described  in  Chapter  3  and  elsewhere  in  this  book:  the  "red  her- 
ring1' and  other  diversions,  the  black-or-white  fallacy,  the  fallacy  of  the 
beard,  post  hoc,  oversimplification,  and  so  forth.  It  uses  neutral  or  "good?r 
words  to  camouflage  unpalatable  facts,  such  as  "clean"  atomic  bombs, 
"Operation  Sunshine"  for  radioactivity  tests;  and  it  uses  "bad"  words  to 
produce  automatic  reactions  against  other  things.  It  implants  and  manipu- 
lates desires  and  fears  rooted  in  the  basic  human  needs. 

The  ends  for  which  propaganda  is  used  may  be  good,  bad,  or  in  between 
for  the  people  who  are  manipulated.  As  a  method  or  means,  however,  it  is 
antithetical  to  democracy,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  people 
cannot  be  trusted  with  the  facts,  that  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  think 
for  themselves.  It  assumes  that  one  or  a  few  persons  have  the  right  and  the 
ability  to  make  decisions  that  concern  the  many. 

Persuasion.  In  some  people's  minds,  persuasion  and  propaganda  are 
synonymous.  That  is  not  the  way  the  term  "persuasion"  is  used  in  this 
book.  As  used  here,  to  persuade  is  to  lead  another  person  to  accept  a  pre- 
determined proposition  as  the  basis  for  belief  and  behavior  through  the 
presentation  of  evidence  and  reasoning  as  well  as  through  motivation  of 
basic  needs.  Persuasion,  as  we  use  the  term,  involves  the  whole  person:  his 
power  to  reason  and  imagine,  his  needs,  his  values,  his  feelings  and  desires 
—  and  his  freedom  to  make  his  own  decision. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  many  speakers,  in  private  and  in  public,  use  the 
techniques  of  propaganda,  as  described  above,  when  their  avowed  purpose 
is  to  persuade.  It  is  not  to  deny  that  effective  persuasion  must  take  into 
account  a  listener's  desires  and  interests.  Human  reasoning  doesn't  operate 
in  a  vacuum.  It  is  motivated  in  the  first  place  by  needs  and  purposes,  values 
and  feelings.  But  the  responsible  persuader  respects  the  integrity  of  his 
listeners  and  their  freedom  to  choose;  he  respects  the  individual  as  an  end,  a 
value,  in  himself.  The  propagandist  looks  upon  individuals  as  means 
toward  the  achievement  of  his  own  purposes,  as  things  to  be  manipulated 
and  exploited. 

Debate.  Debate  occurs  when  two  or  more  people  compete  in  trying  to 
persuade  others  to  accept  or  reject  a  proposition  as  a  basis  for  belief  and 
behavior.  It  occurs  in  everyday  living,  in  political  campaigns,  in  legislative 
bodies,  from  the  public  platform.  Debate  can  occur  only  in  a  free  society, 
where  there  is  freedom  to  choose. 

Discussion.  The  primary  differences  between  discussion  and  debate 
are  these:  (1)  in  debate  or  persuasion,  the  speaker  presents  the  outcome  of 
thinking,  either  his  own  or  a  group's,  whereas  discussion  is  the  process  of 
two  or  more  individuals  thinking  independently  together;  (2)  a  debate  is  a 
competition,  whereas  a  discussion  depends  upon  cooperation-,  and  (3)  per- 
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suasion  and  debate  are  advocacy  of  a  proposition  already  formulated, 
whereas  discussion  is  exploration  seeking  to  understand  a  problem  or  formu- 
late a  policy  for  meeting  it. 

Debate  and  discussion  are  both  techniques  of  democracy,  of  a  free  people 
seeking  answers  to  common  problems  through  common  counsel.  As  a 
citizen  of  a  democracy,  you  have  no  greater  or  higher  responsibility  than 
to  develop  effectiveness  in  the  responsible  use  of  these  techniques  and  to 
protect  yourself  from  their  irresponsible  use  by  acquiring  knowledge  and 
by  using  your  power  to  think. 

The  methods  of  persuasion  and  debate  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  and 
final  chapter  of  this  book;  this  chapter  is  concerned,  not  with  the  advocacy 
of  propositions,  but  with  the  discovery  of  sound  premises  for  belief  and 
action  through  shared  exploration. 

SITUATIONS    APPROPRIATE    TO 
EXPLORATORY    SPEECH 

In  some  situations,  anything  except  social  small-talk  is  inappropriate;  other 
situations  call  for  instruction,  stimulation,  persuasion,  or  debate.  In  general 
two  kinds  of  situation  call  for  exploratory  speech:  (i)  learning  situations 
and  (2)  policy-determining  situations. 

When  two  or  more  people  increase  their  understanding  of  a  problem 
by  (a)  sharing  information,  knowledge,  and  experiences  relevant  to  it, 
and  (b)  exploring  the  implications  of  that  information,  knowledge,  and 
experience  through  thinking  together  about  it,  the  process  constitutes  dis- 
cussion. The  situation  is  a  learning  situation.  A  conversation  that  begins 
in  random  fashion  may  become  discussion  when  the  talk  becomes  centered 
on  one  subject  or  problem,  provided  there  is  a  progression  of  thought  and 
provided  at  least  two  persons  engage  in  the  thinking  and  talking.  A  mono- 
logue isn't  exploration  through  speech;  neither  is  a  conversation  in  which 
the  participants  only  exchange  information  and  experiences  without  ex- 
amining them  and  their  implications,  or  in  which  the  participants  only 
advocate  beliefs  already  arrived  at. 

Many  groups  are  organized  and  meet  at  regular  intervals  to  learn  to- 
gether. Examples  are  the  discussion  groups  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Great  Books  study  groups,  and  more  and  more  industrial  and 
professional  groups.  In  a  less  organized  way,  you  and  a  group  of  friends 
may  meet  to  study  together;  and  of  course  many  classes  are  conducted 
through  discussion  rather  than  lecture. 

Many  interviews  call  for  exploration,  although  frequently  they  don't 
get  that  far.  If  there  is  only  an  interchange  of  information,  or  if  one  per- 
son asks  all  the  questions  and  another  answers  them,  there  is  no  mutual 
exploration. 

An  extemporaneous  speech  may  be  intended  and  developed  as  explora- 
tion. An  individual  may  decide  that  a  group  needs  to  become  more  aware 
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of  a  problem  so  that  it  can  consider  steps  for  solving  it.  He  points  out  the 
problem,  offers  his  own  analysis  of  it,  and  may  or  may  not  suggest  various 
tentative  solutions;  but  he  doesn't  advocate  the  adoption  of  any  one  solu- 
tion. Again,  an  organization  or  a  committee  may  ask  a  member  to  carry  on 
an  investigation  and  report  to  the  group.  In  this  case,  the  speaker,  after 
defining  and  analyzing  the  problem,  presents  two  or  more  tentative  solu- 
tions without  advocating  the  acceptance  of  one.  In  the  same  way,  he  may 
act  as  the  spokesman  for  a  committee.  In  all  such  cases,  some  form  of  dis- 
cussion or  debate  follows  the  speech. 

Volicy -Determining  Situations .  A  family  or  an  organization  may  need 
to  explore  a  common  problem,  find  a  solution,  and  devise  ways  of  putting 
it  into  action.  Often  a  committee  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
working  out  a  policy  or  program  and  bringing  back  recommendations  to 
the  parent  group.  Much  of  the  business  of  organizations  is  done  through 
committees,  from  a  college  club  to  the  United  Nations.  The  policy 
recommended  may  be  adopted  or  rejected  after  further  discussion  or,  more 
often,  after  debate. 

Exploratory  speech  is  appropriate  to  any  situation  in  which  (i)  two  or 
more  people  wish  to  expand  and  deepen  their  own  understanding  of  a 
problem  or  subject  through  sharing  information,  ideas,  experiences,  and 
deliberation;  or  (2)  two  or  more  persons  need  to  formulate  a  common 
policy  or  plan  for  action. 

PROBLEMS    APPROPRIATE    TO    EXPLORATORY    SPEECH 

The  problems  that  may  be  profitably  explored  through  speech  may  be 
classified  as:  (1)  problems  of  fact;  (2)  problems  of  value;  and  (3)  prob- 
lems of  policy. 

Problems  of  Fact.  Discussion  of  many  questions  of  fact  is  a  foolish  waste 
of  time.  What  was  the  population  of  San  Francisco  according  to  the  latest 
U.  S.  census?  Look  it  up.  Who  was  Vice  President  in  the  first  Cleveland 
administration?  Discussion  or  argument  is  futile;  find  out.  Is  the  room 
more  than  twenty  feet  in  length?  Measure  it.  Were  the  winters  colder  in 
the  nineteenth  century  than  now?    Go  to  the  records. 

Facts  either  are  or  aren't.  But  much  of  the  time  we  can't  know  for  sure; 
we  must  act  upon  probabilities.  It  will  either  rain  today  or  it  won't,  but 
there  is  no  way  in  the  world  to  know.  You  make  as  careful  and  reliable  a 
judgment  as  you  can  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  and  act  upon  that  judg- 
ment by  either  taking  a  raincoat  or  not  taking  one.  You  may  be  wrong 
but  you  will  have  done  the  best  you  could. 

Not  only  is  it  impossible  positively  to  predict  future  events,  but  it  is  often 
impossible  to  determine  past  and  present  facts  for  certain.  A  man  being 
tried  for  a  crime  is  either  guilty  or  not  guilty;  the  jury  or  judge  must  de- 
cide on  the  basis  of  probability  "beyond  reasonable  doubt." 
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A  jury  must  decide  on  the  basis  of  probability  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 


When  a  question  of  fact  cannot  be  answered  positively  by  going  to 
records  or  by  measuring,  then  it  is  suitable  for  exploratory  speech.  Do 
most  students  learn  more  through  class  discussion  than  through  listening  to 
lectures?  Do  "comic"  books  contribute  to  juvenile  law-breaking?  Do 
televised  football  games  cut  down  on  attendance?  Are  most  college  stu- 
dents interested  more  in  economic  security  than  in  developing  their  best 
potentialities?  Is  marriage  generally  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  college  work? 
These  are  questions  of  fact;  but  nobody  at  present  knows  for  sure  what  the 
answers  are. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  answers  developed  through  ex- 
ploration will  still  be  in  terms  of  probability.  Even  perfect  agreement 
among  the  participants  does  not  constitute  verification. 

Problems  of  Value.  Questions  of  value  ask,  Is  this  good?  What  should  be 
considered  good  in  a  given  case?  The  consideration  of  what  is  "good"  in 
a  particular  set  of  circumstances  always  refers  to  a  premise  or  principle, 
which  in  turn  is  derived  from  a  "higher"  or  more  general  premise,  and  so 
on  until  one  reaches  such  ultimate  premises  as  "Life  itself  is  a  value."  As 
pointed  out  in  Chapter  3,  ultimate  values  cannot  be  "proved"  through 
logical  demonstration  nor  can  they  be  verified  scientifically;  but  anything 
is  meaningless  except  in  reference  to  human  values.  All  medical  research 
is  based  upon  the  premise  that  life  and  health  are  better  than  death  and 
disease;  the  invention  of  labor-saving  devices  has  grown  out  of  the  value- 
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assumption  that  men  are  happier  if  they  possess  machines  to  do  work  that 
otherwise  would  require  the  expenditure  of  human  energy. 

Throughout  history  men  have  explored  through  speech  the  question  of 
what  people  should  value.  The  development  of  your  own  values  has 
probably  been  greatly  influenced  by  explorations  with  others. 

Problems  of  Policy.  Problems  of  policy  ask,  What  should  be  done?  In 
formulating  a  program  of  action  that  involves  a  group  —  whether  the 
group  consists  of  two  persons,  a  family,  a  nation,  or  a  union  of  nations  —  a 
democratic  decision  is  the  product  of  the  best  thinking  of  all  concerned. 
Not  only  is  it  more  likely  to  be  sound  than  a  decision  for  all  made  by  one 
person,  but  its  execution  is  more  likely  to  be  undertaken  with  enthusiasm 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  exploration  of  policy  problems  involves  both  facts  and  values. 
Problems  arise  in  the  first  place  because  some  value-need  is  unsatisfied;  in 
locating  and  analyzing  the  problem,  facts  must  be  discovered;  tentative  solu- 
tions must  be  evaluated  by  both  the  relevant  facts  and  the  relevant  values; 
the  solution  or  policy  chosen  must  be  in  harmony  with  both  the  objective 
facts  and  the  values  sought. 

THE    LOGICAL    PATTERN    OF    EXPLORATION 

In  questions  of  fact  or  policy,  the  overall  logical  pattern  of  exploratory 
speech  is  inductive:  reasoning  from  specific  evidence  to  a  conclusion.  De- 
duction —  reasoning  from  a  general  premise  to  a  specific  case  —  occurs  at 
various  points,  and  always  in  the  testing  and  acceptance  of  hypotheses.  In 
a  question  of  value,  the  general  pattern  is  deductive:  an  exploration  of  the 
implications  of  a  general  premise  for  specific  cases.  Both  processes  usually 
include  subsidiary  temporal,  spatial,  and  topical  patterns. 

Behind  any  group  "thinking"  is  the  directed  thinking  of  individuals. 
A  group  cannot  think  —  although  we  speak  and  hear  of  the  metaphorical 
"group  mind."  But  individuals  in  groups  do  think,  and  if  they  think  aloud 
they  share  the  process  through  the  pooling  of  information,  through  inter- 
stimulation  of  ideas,  through  expanding  their  own  frames  of  reference  to 
include  the  points  of  view  and  the  feelings  and  values  of  others. 

As  in  solitary  thinking,  the  process  involves:  (1)  awareness  of  a  difficulty, 
a  perplexity,  a  problem,  a  challenge;  (2)  accurate  perception  of  what  is 
there,  the  structure  and  nature  of  the  problem;  and  (3)  restructuring  the 
pattern  into  one  that  will  solve  the  difficulty,  meet  the  need.  In  explora- 
tory speech,  the  process  can  best  be  understood  and  carried  out  if  it  is 
broken  into  five  steps  —  essentially  the  five  steps  of  individual  directed 
thinking  you  studied  in  Chapter  3,  but  with  adaptations  to  meet  the  group 
situation. 

Step  1.  Locating,  delimiting,  and  formidating  the  problem.  As  in  soli- 
tary directed  thinking,  a  problem  should  always  be  formulated  as  a  ques- 
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tion  — a  question  that  leads  on  to  the  next  step.  If  possible,  the  problem 
should  be  phrased  so  as  to  invite  more  than  two  suggested  solutions.  But 
the  question  should  be  "open."  To  ask,  "Should  colleges  subsidize  ath- 
letes?" invites  debate  rather  than  discussion,  for  it  implies  a  yes-no  answer; 
whereas  "What  financial  provision,  if  any,  should  a  college  make  for 
students  who  engage  in  intercollegiate  athletics?"  opens  the  way  to  various 
working  hypotheses.  The  problem  should  be  worded  in  terms  as  neutral  as 
possible;  it  shouldn't  beg  the  question  under  consideration. 

Step  2.  Analyzing  the  problem  and  setting  up  criteria  by  which  to  judge 
suggested  solutions  or  working  hypotheses.  This  step  is  no  more  important 
in  exploratory  speech  than  in  individual  thinking,  but  it  is  often  more  com- 
plex. In  trying  to  solve  a  problem  alone,  you  assemble  preliminary  data, 
including  the  values  involved  in  finding  a  solution.  But  in  trying  to  solve 
a  problem  with  other  people,  not  only  must  factual  data  assembled  by  in- 
dividuals be  pooled,  but  different  values  must  be  taken  into  account.  Fre- 
quently determining  values  and  purposes  becomes  a  sub-problem  that  must 
be  resolved  by  going  through  the  whole  process  of  directed  thinking. 
When  there  is  disagreement  on  values,  it  is  often  necessary  to  find  higher 
values  shared  by  all  and  for  the  attainment  of  which  individuals  are  willing 
to  relinquish  or  to  compromise  on  subsidiary  values.  For  example,  in  a 
discussion  of  financial  assistance  to  college  athletes,  favorable  sports  pub- 
licity may  be  a  value  important  to  some  participants  and  not  at  all  to  others; 
but  probably  all  would  agree  that  a  primary  value  is  that  a  college  provide 
conditions  that  will  help  each  student  develop  his  own  potentialities.  Dis- 
agreement can  often  be  turned  into  agreement  when  people  search  for 
values  that  supersede  those  disagreed  upon.  The  son  or  daughter  who  wants 
to  use  the  family  car  five  evenings  a  week  may  come  to  realize  that  his 
or  her  popularity  with  the  gang  is  not  really  as  important  as  the  welfare  of 
the  family. 

Step  3.  Suggesting  tentative  solutions  or  working  hypotheses.  Ideally,  it 
is  at  this  step,  particularly,  that  two  heads  are  better  than  one.  The  more 
minds  at  work  on  possible  solutions,  the  better  the  chance  of  arriving  at 
good  ones.  Moreover,  cross-pollination  of  fertile  minds  breeds  ideas  better 
than  either  "parent"  could  produce  alone.  But  the  minds  must  be  fertile. 
Too  often  all  the  suggestions  are  supplied  by  only  one  or  two  in  a  group 
because  the  others  have  failed  to  develop  their  powers  of  creative  imagina- 
tion. 

In  group  exploration,  as  in  solitary  directed  thinking,  it  is  usually  true 
that  the  more  solutions  suggested,  the  better  the  chances  of  finding  the  one 
that  will  best  meet  the  need.  Even  seemingly  far-fetched  hypotheses 
shouldn't  be  discarded  without  consideration. 

Step  4.  Testing  the  suggested  solutions  or  working  hypotheses.  The 
solutions  or  hypotheses  should  be  tested  through  reasoning,  through  ap- 
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plying  the  "if-then"  test  described  in  Chapter  3.  If  the  solution  were  put 
into  effect,  what  would  be  the  probable  consequences?  How  likely  is  it  to 
solve  the  problem?  May  it  create  new  problems?  Would  it  achieve  the 
values  sought?    Is  it  practicable  or  only  a  dream-solution? 

Whenever  possible,  the  most  promising  hypotheses  should  be  tested 
through  further  observation  and  experiment.  In  the  problems  people  ex- 
plore through  speech  such  tests  aren't  always  possible,  but  they  may  be 
possible  more  often  than  is  frequently  assumed.  Our  dislike  of  suspending 
judgment  may  rush  us  into  decisions  and  commitments  that  could  be  im- 
proved by  postponing  action  until  further  investigations  and  tests  can  be 
made.  It  is  always  possible  that  important  or  even  vital  data  have  been 
overlooked.  Especially  when  the  decision  may  seriously  affect  the  welfare 
of  those  concerned,  it  is  better  to  postpone  the  final  choice  of  a  solution 
until  the  evidence  can  be  rechecked  and  the  hypotheses  further  tested. 

But  sooner  or  later  action  must  be  taken,  if  the  problem  is  one  of  policy; 
and  the  decision,  once  made,  may  be  irrevocable.  If  mistakes  aren't  fatal, 
they  can  lead  to  greater  wisdom  in  solving  future  problems,  but  the  past 
can't  be  undone.  As  in  individual  thinking,  that's  the  chance  that  must  be 
taken,  since  it  is  not  given  to  human  beings  to  foresee  the  future.  When 
people  have  brought  to  the  solution  of  mutual  problems  their  best  powers  of 
reasoning  and  imagination,  they  have  to  go  ahead,  aware  that  they  may  be 
wrong  but  also  aware  that  in  problems  of  human  behavior,  faith,  conviction, 
enthusiasm,  and  humility  can  often  make  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure. 

Step  5.  Adopting  a  solution  and  devising  procedures  for  putting  it  into 
effect.  If  all  the  members  of  a  group  exploring  a  mutual  problem  have 
shared  in  the  process,  the  solution  will  usually  be  superior  to  what  any  in- 
dividual could  have  reached  alone.  Democracy,  both  as  a  political  system 
and  as  a  way  of  everyday  living,  rests  upon  that  premise.  As  Woodrow 
Wilson  put  it,  "The  whole  purpose  of  democracy  is  that  we  may  hold 
counsel  with  one  another,  so  as  not  to  depend  upon  the  understanding  of 
one  man,  but  to  depend  upon  the  counsel  of  all."  When  problems  are 
those  of  a  group  —  whether  the  group  is  composed  of  two  persons  or 
millions  —  better  decisions  are  arrived  at  when  different  perceptions  of 
reality,  different  points  of  view,  different  values,  different  ways  of  feeling 
about  things  are  taken  into  consideration. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  a  majority  is  always  right  or  that  a  group  should 
impose  its  consensus  upon  an  individual  in  solving  his  own  personal  prob- 
lems. It  does  mean  that,  given  access  to  necessary  information  and  a  dis- 
position to  seek  the  highest  good  of  all  concerned,  a  group  of  people  using 
their  individual  powers  of  reasoning  and  imagination  will,  in  the  long  run, 
arrive  at  better  solutions  to  mutual  problems  than  any  one  individual  could 
reach  alone. 

When  the  question  is  one  of  fact  or  value,  as  in  study  groups  and  in  many 
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other  situations,  the  question  of  a  policy  for  united  action  does  not  arise. 
But  for  committees  and  other  groups  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
formulating  policy,  the  process  of  exploration  is  incomplete  until  ways  and 
means  of  putting  the  solution  into  effect  have  been  devised  and  agreed 
upon.  This  constitutes  a  new  sub-problem  that  must  be  explored  by  going 
once  more  through  some  or  all  the  steps  of  cooperative  deliberation. 

ALLACIES    THAT   HINDER  EXPLORATORY   SPEAKING 

Any  of  the  fallacies  described  in  Chapter  3  and  elsewhere  in  this  book 
can  occur  in  exploratory  speech.  A  group  of  people,  as  well  as  an  individ- 
ual, may  make  a  hasty  generalization,  may  be  led  into  a  post  hoc,  may  be 
tempted  to  oversimplify,  may  commit  the  black-or-white  or  the  beard 
fallacy,  or  may  fall  into  other  errors  in  reasoning.  But  several  fallacies  are 
more  likely  to  occur  in  group  exploration  than  in  solitary  thinking,  and 
some  occur  only  in  groups. 

/.  Diversion.  Even  in  thinking  alone  you  may  wander  from  the  central 
problem  or  the  main  issues  involved  in  it,  but  the  temptation  is  often 
greater  in  group  deliberation.  Without  intending  to  distract  attention  from 
the  problem,  an  individual  may  be  reminded  of  something  irrelevant  and 
inject  it  into  the  discussion.  If  the  problem  is  "What  should  be  done  to 
promote  safer  driving  by  young  people  under  age  twenty-five?"  a  partici- 
pant may  unintentionally  scatter  attention  by  remarking  that  his  grand- 
father has  driven  for  fifty  years  without  an  accident.  Unless  the  group 
is  alert,  the  following  half-hour  may  be  spent  comparing  individual  driving 
records  or  arguing  whether  people  past  sixty-five  should  be  allowed  to 
drive.  Intentional  diversions,  especially  of  the  red-herring  variety,  may  be 
dragged  in  by  the  participant  who  has  already  made  up  his  mind  and  wants 
to  keep  the  group  from  considering  and  perhaps  accepting  a  solution  he 
opposes. 

2.  Misuse  of  Humor.  Humor  has  its  place  in  group  deliberation;  if  a 
situation  becomes  tense,  a  funny  story  or  humorous  observation  may  be 
just  the  thing  to  relax  tensions  and  promote  rational  thinking.  But  a  wise- 
crack or  story  used  as  a  substitute  for  evidence  or  reasoning,  or  to  divert 
attention  from  an  issue,  is  an  obstacle  to  group  deliberation. 

5.  Extension.  Extension  is  exaggeration  of  a  position  taken  by  another 
person  in  an  argument.  It  is  luring  the  other  person  out  to  the  far  end  of  a 
limb,  where  the  limb  may  be  sawed  off  more  easily.  For  example,  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  student  government,  someone  might  say,  "If  students  can  manage 
their  own  affairs  as  well  as  you  claim,  why  not  let  them  decide  on  the 
courses  of  study,  run  the  whole  college?"  Unless  you're  careful  you  may 
find  yourself  arguing  that  students  should  run  the  whole  college,  although 
your  original  contention  was  only  that  they  should  be  given  a  stronger 
voice  in  extracurricular  affairs  or  should  administer  an  honor  system  in 
examinations. 
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4.  Pettifogging.  Discussion  may  be  obstructed  by  any  of  several  tricks 
which  together  may  be  categorized  as  "pettifogging":  demanding  precise 
definitions  of  words  when  there  is  already  general  agreement  on  their 
meaning;  labelling  arguments  as  fallacies,  usually  by  their  Latin  names, 
without  explaining  the  nature  of  the  fallacy;  arguing  over  trivial  or  fine 
points  in  such  a  way  as  to  obscure  the  main  issues  or  divert  attention 
from  them. 


FORMS    OF    DISCOURSE    IN 
EXPLORATORY    SPEECH 

Except  in  individual  extemporaneous  speeches,  the  form  of  discourse  in 
exploratory  speaking  is  dialectic,  which  may  be  defined  as  reasoned  con- 
versation. It  is  conversation  between  two  persons  or  among  several  who 
are,  at  the  same  time,  engaging  in  directed  thinking.  To  be  skillful  in 
dialectic,  an  individual  must  be  skilled  in  both  thinking  and  speaking  —  and 
in  doing  them  simultaneously. 

The  units  of  dialectic  take  the  usual  forms  of  discourse:  interrogation, 
narration,  description,  exposition,  argument.  The  problem  is  formulated 
as  a  question,  and  questions  serve  throughout  to  direct  the  flow  of  discourse. 
In  organized  as  well  as  informal  exploration,  the  problem  may  be  intro- 
duced with  a  narrative  or  a  description;  it  is  defined  primarily  through 
exposition.  All  forms  of  discourse  may  be  used  in  assembling  the  relevant 
data  and  analyzing  them;  discussion  of  values  is  mainly  expository;  exposi- 
tion and  argumentation  prevail  in  the  suggestion  of  hypotheses  and  in 
testing  them  through  reasoning. 

Questions.  The  interrogative  form  of  discourse  probably  occurs  more 
often  in  conversation  and  discussion  than  in  other  kinds  of  speech;  skill  in 
asking  questions  is  essential  to  dialectic,  for,  as  in  solitary  exploration  of  a 
problem,  the  kinds  of  questions  asked  and  the  language  used  in  asking  them 
will  determine  the  kind  of  thinking  that  follows.  A  vague  question  cannot 
lead  to  a  clear  answer.  "Are  college  students  today  more  religious  than 
those  in  the  twenties?"  can  lead  only  to  fuzzy  thinking  and  fuzzy  answers 
until  a  clear  definition  of  "religious"  is  agreed  upon.  "Do  relatively  more 
college  students  today  than  in  the  twenties  attend  church  regularly?" 
leads  to  an  investigation  or  report  of  verifiable  data. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  a  profitable  discussion  couldn't  follow  from 
asking  such  a  question  as  "What  does  religion  mean  to  you?"  — or  love, 
or  happiness,  or  success,  or  anjf*  other  value.  It  does  mean  that  both  ques- 
tions and  answers  should  indicate  clearly  whether  verifiable  facts  or  values 
are  being  talked  about. 

Loaded  questions  are  obstacles  to  dialectic  and  beg  the  question  at  issue. 
For  instance:  "Should  the  government  coddle  red  traitors?"  "Should  en- 
gineering students  be  required  to  waste  their  time  studying  literature?" 
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Until  such  questions  are  "unloaded,"  no  reasonable  answer  can  be  given. 
Leading  questions  —  "Do  you  still  beat  your  wife?"  —  seldom  lead  to 
clear  thinking.  Subtle  cases  occur  daily  in  conversation  and  discussion. 
One  of  the  biggest  problems  of  the  professional  pollsters  is  how  to  frame 
neutral  questions  that  will  not  influence  the  answers.  That  they  don't 
always  succeed  seems  to  be  indicated  by  a  report  of  the  Gilbert  Youth 
Research  Company  that  "About  57  per  cent  answered  'yes'  to  the  ques- 
tion: 'Do  you  think  it  is  well  for  the  mother  to  work  just  to  lift  the  family 
standard  of  living,  or  would  it  be  better  for  everybody  to  get  along  in 
the  old-fashioned  way  on  money  available  so  that  the  mother  may  stay 
home  and  attend  to  the  children?'  "  1  A  report  of  the  poll  was  no  more 
objective:  "Modern  teen-agers  uphold  the  old  dictum  that  dad  should 
make  the  living  while  mom  stays  home  and  makes  the  living  worthwhile."  - 
"About  57  per  cent"  was  translated  into  the  blanket  term  "modern 
teen-agers." 

Reports  and  Explanations.  A  discussion  may  begin  with  one  person 
setting  out  the  problem,  or  it  may  begin  with  a  stated  "case";  but  more 
often  a  pooling  of  information  is  needed.  A  pooling  of  ignorance,  how- 
ever, can  lead  nowhere.  Unsupported  opinions,  vague  reports  introduced 
by  such  phrases  as  "According  to  the  experts,"  "According  to  statistics," 
or  "Science  says,"  and  unverifiable  personal  experience  are  poor  bases 
for  reasoning  together  about  problems  of  any  importance. 

Argument.  Exploration  doesn't  stop  with  the  pooling  of  information. 
It  goes  on  to  an  examination  of  what  the  evidence  implies.  Without  argu- 
ment —  that  is,  without  reasoned  discourse  —  there  is,  at  most,  only  mutual 
instruction. 

Even  when  people  agree  on  the  facts,  they  may  interpret  them  differ- 
ently, for  they  interpret  them  from  their  own  backgrounds  and  knowl- 
edge. Dialectic  offers  an  opportunity  to  expand  one's  own  frame  of 
reference,  to  see  what  something  looks  like  from  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.  But  there  can  be  no  exploration  and  no  discovery  when  the  par- 
ticipants in  a  discussion  simply  sit  around  agreeing  with  each  other,  no 
matter  how  sweetly.  Controversy  can  be  creative  among  persons  inter- 
ested in  truth  rather  than  self-defense,  whose  attention  is  centered  on  the 
problem  rather  than  themselves,  who  find  delight  in  discovering  their 
own  errors,  who  are  skilled  both  in  reasoning  and  in  adapting  their 
speech  to  the  other  members  of  the  group  and  to  the  situation. 

ADAPTIVE    PATTERNS    AND    TECHNIQUES 

In  exploratory  speaking,  as  in  all  other  kinds,  it  is  necessary  to  build  a 
bridge  from  the  familiar  to  the  new.   But  in  conversation  and  discussion, 

1  The  Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  May  20,  1957. 

2  Ibid. 
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the  bridge  is  built  cooperatively.  Each  contribution  should  be  tied  in 
with  what  has  preceded  — but  should  then  build  out  a  little  further 
toward  the  unknown  and  unexplored. 

Techniques  of  Adaptation.  The  particular  techniques  that  make  for 
productive  exploratory  speech  derive  directly  from  sound  thinking  and 
effective  speaking.  The  sound  thinker  knows  (i)  that  a  problem  cannot 
be  solved  without  the  necessary  information,  without  suspending  judg- 
ment until  the  evidence  is  available;  (2)  that  solving  it  demands  logical 
reasoning  and  directed  imagination;  and  (3)  that  there  are  many  pitfalls 
along  the  way.  The  effective  speaker  realizes  that  no  two  persons  per- 
ceive identically  and  that  he  communicates  his  meanings  to  another  per- 
son only  when  he  uses  the  language,  voice,  and  action  that  stir  up  in  his 
listener  the  meanings  he  intends.  To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  he 
must  look  at  things  —  including  feelings  —  from  the  other  person's  point 
of  view. 

A  group  of  persons  of  integrity  and  good  will,  all  skilled  in  dialectic, 
with  the  information  needed  to  solve  their  mutual  problems,  would  con- 
stitute an  ideal  miniature  democracy.  Each  individual,  recognizing  his 
own  limitations,  would  not  only  tolerate  but  welcome  disagreement  as  an 
opportunity  to  test  his  own  reasoning  and  expand  his  understanding. 

But  the  ideal  seldom  occurs.  Exploring  human  problems  is  not  like 
fitting  together  the  pieces  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  repairing  a  motor,  or  feed- 
ing "information"  into  an  electronic  "brain."  Human  reason  is  not  some- 
thing apart  from  human  emotions,  desires,  purposes.  People  can  discuss 
a  problem  with  "cold"  logic  only  if  the  problem  means  nothing  to  them, 
if  they  don't  care.  When  they  do  care,  non-logical  factors  all  too  easily 
obstruct  reasoning.   That  is  part  of  the  human  dilemma. 

In  exploratory  speaking  the  person  who  is  aware  of  all  these  factors 
will  seek  to  create  a  permissive  climate:  one  in  which  defensiveness  is  at 
a  minimum,  in  which  each  person  is  accepted  and  respected  as  himself 
and  for  himself.  To  promote  such  an  atmosphere,  he  himself  will 
speak  out  frankly  and  openly;  he  will  admit  his  own  lack  of  information 
or  his  own  errors  in  thinking  without  rationalizing  them.  He  will  freely 
express  his  own  feelings  and  values,  including  any  special  interests  he  may 
represent.  To  prevent  defensiveness  in  himself,  he  will  avoid  personal 
identification  with  any  tentative  solution  or  hypothesis  he  submits,  pre- 
senting it  objectively,  merely  as  one  that  should  be  considered. 

Recognizing  that  values  constitute  the  basis  and  the  final  test  of  all 
human  problems  and  their  solutions,  he  will  help  search  for  mutual 
values  and  will  give  up  minor  ones  when  necessary  to  achieve  them.  He 
will  look  upon  compromise  as  an  honorable  and  necessary  means  of 
achieving  group  decision  and  action. 

Comprehending  the  nature  of  communication  through  speech,  he  will 
work   toward   a   common   understanding   of   key   terms.    Before   taking 
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issue  with  another  person's  evidence  or  argument,  he  will  check  his 
understanding  of  what  was  said  by  rephrasing  it  in  his  own  words.  He 
will  make  sure  he  knows  what  he  is  answering  before  he  answers.  He 
will  make  good  use  of  all  the  skills  of  speech  in  trying  to  communicate 
his  own  information,  explanations,  and  arguments  to  others. 

ORGANIZED    EXPLORATORY    SPEAKING 

Most  of  what  we  have  said  so  far  applies  to  exploratory  speaking  in  any 
appropriate  situation,  from  serious  private  conversation  to  a  panel  dis- 
cussion broadcast  to  thousands.  But  for  any  discussion  that  doesn't  arise 
spontaneously  out  of  casual  conversation,  certain  other  procedures  and 
requirements  help  to  insure  a  productive  meeting  of  minds. 

THE   EXTEMPORANEOUS   SPEECH 

In  a  classroom  speech  or  in  a  meeting,  your  purpose  may  be  to  ex- 
plore. You  may  want  to  arouse  awareness  of  a  problem  and  interest  in 
it,  to  suggest  the  factors  involved  in  it  and,  perhaps,  tentative  solutions 
to  consider.  Your  purpose  is  to  do  more  than  instruct,  and  yet  it  is  not 
to  persuade  your  listeners  to  adopt  a  particular  solution  to  the  problem. 

In  preparing  the  speech  follow  the  steps  in  directed  thinking,  but  do 
not  choose  among  hypotheses  or  possible  solutions  —  although  you  may 
suggest  ways  of  carrying  out  the  solutions  you  do  suggest.  If  you  are 
spokesman  for  a  committee  or  other  group,  you  will  summarize  and  re- 
port the  ideas  developed  in  the  group's  discussion  of  the  problem. 

In  the  Introduction  you  should  seek  to  arouse  interest  in  the  problem, 
perhaps  by  evidence  that  the  problem  exists.  Clarify  and  formulate  the 
problem  as  you  yourself  see  it.  In  the  Body  of  the  speech,  analyze  the 
problem,  offer  tentative  criteria  for  evaluating  solutions,  and  suggest  two 
or  more  tentative  solutions.  In  the  Conclusion  strive  to  motivate  the 
group's  interest  in  exploring  the  problem  further. 

Through  both  what  you  say  and  the  way  you  say  it,  you  should  seek 
(i)  to  engage  the  minds  of  your  listeners  in  an  exploration  of  the  prob- 
lem with  you;  and  (2)  to  avoid  any  suggestion  that  you  are  trying  to 
persuade  your  listeners  to  take  a  specific  course  of  action.  Your  purpose  is 
to  open  up  a  problem  and  arouse  the  interest  of  your  listeners  in  trying 
to  resolve  it. 

THE   EXPLORATORY   INTERVIEW 

In  some  interviews  one  person  asks  all  the  questions  and  the  other  only 
answers  them.  The  purpose  is  then  instruction.  Other  interviews  are 
exploratory  and  become  discussion.  Such  may  be  your  interviews  with 
your  instructors,  advisers,  potential  employers,  or  authorities  you  go  to 
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An  interview  may   be 
shared  deliberation. 


for  help  in  getting  material  for  a  speech,  in  deciding  on  a  vocation,  or  for 
various  other  purposes. 

In  preparation  for  such  interviews,  you  should  formulate  both  the 
main  problem  as  you  see  it  and  some  of  the  subsidiary  questions  you  wish 
to  explore.  Assemble  all  the  relevant  data  you  have  on  hand.  But,  as  in 
all  other  exploratory  situations,  keep  your  mind  open  to  the  other  per- 
son's point  of  view. 


GROUP    DISCUSSION 

Group  discussion  is  planned  and  organized  exploration  of  a  problem  by  a 
group  of  persons  through  the  dialectical  process  of  reasoned  conversation. 
The  nature  of  the  process  limits  the  number  of  persons  who  can  take  part. 
It  is  hard  for  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  persons  to  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion, and  a  smaller  number  is  preferable.  As  in  ordinary  conversation,  the 
participants  should  be  seated  so  that  they  can  face  each  other  comfortably, 
to  facilitate  both  speaking  and  listening.  The  purpose  of  the  group  may  be 
to  learn  through  shared  exploration  of  the  problem  or  it  may  be  to  go  on  to 
the  formulation  of  a  policy;  in  a  committee  it  is  usually  to  draw  up  a  recom- 
mendation for  presentation  to  the  parent  organization. 

Although  a  discussion  is  in  many  ways  like  spontaneous,  unplanned 
conversation,  there  are  differences  which  must  be  taken  into  account  if 
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Discussion  is  exploring 
a  problem  through  rea- 
soned conversation. 


any  productive  end  is  to  be  achieved.  First,  each  person  taking  part  should 
make  specific  preparation.  Second,  in  any  discussion  involving  more  than 
two  persons,  there  should  be  a  designated  leader. 

Preparation.  As  in  effective  extemporaneous  speaking,  broad  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  an  asset  that  can't  be  overestimated,  but 
specific  preparation  is  also  necessary.  Before  a  discussion,  you  should  make 
as  thorough  a  study  of  the  problem  as  possible,  following  the  procedures 
and  using  the  sources  pointed  out  in  Chapter  12. 

If  the  problem  is  an  actual  one  for  you  and  the  group,  not  merely  an 
"academic"  one  in  which  you  have  no  real  stake,  there  are  sure  to  be 
further  observations  and  direct  investigations  you  can  make.  These  should 
precede  library  research.  Investigation  should  begin  after  a  preliminary 
survey  using  the  steps  in  directed  thinking:  Precisely  what  seems  to  be  the 
problem?  What  evidence  indicates  its  existence?  Can  you  formulate  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  question  leads  to  the  observations  and  research  needed? 
By  what  criteria  would  you,  at  this  point,  evaluate  working  hypotheses? 
When  you  have  acquired  enough  information,  you  may  formulate  and 
investigate  a  number  of  tentative  solutions;  but  be  sure  to  keep  them  tenta- 
tive, for  other  members  of  the  group  will  have  information  you  don't  have 
and  points  of  view  somewhat  different  from  yours. 

To  clarify  your  own  thinking,  you  may  prepare  a  brief  outline,  follow- 
ing the  steps  in  the  process  of  directed  thinking  and  indicating  your  own 
preliminary  exploration  of  the  problem.  In  a  class  discussion,  your  instruc- 
tor may  require  you  to  prepare  such  an  outline  and  hand  it  in  for  criticism. 
Don't  use  the  outline  in  the  discussion,  for  you  want  no  restrictions  in 
deliberating  the  problem  with  the  group.  But  do  take  your  notes  recording 
the  data  you  have  acquired  and  their  exact  sources.  If  you  use  index  cards 
and  follow  the  suggestions  in  Chapter  12,  you  can  easily  find  the  material 
you  need  during  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

Leadership.  The  specific  duties  of  the  leader  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
group  and  the  purpose  of  the  discussion,  and  the  best  way  of  discharging 
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them  depends  considerably  on  the  personality  of  the  leader  himself.  But 
the  democratic  leader  will  see  his  chief  responsibility  as  helping  the  group 
to  accomplish  the  end  it  seeks.  In  a  learning  group,  this  will  be  the 
growth  of  each  participant  in  understanding  of  the  problem  and  in  the 
skills  of  dialectic.  In  a  policy-determining  group,  the  main  aim  will  be 
to  formulate  a  program  of  action  that  will  best  meet  the  need;  ideally, 
the  aims  of  a  learning  group  will  also  be  met  in  formulating  such  a  policy. 

In  any  case,  good  leadership  requires:  (i)  taking  the  initiative  in  creat- 
ing and  maintaining  a  permissive  climate,  one  of  warm  good  will  in 
which  each  participant  feels  free  to  speak  and  feels  no  need  to  defend 
himself;  (2)  asking  questions  that  will  stimulate  the  best  thinking  of  the 
members  and  guide  the  group  in  directed  thinking;  and  (3)  synthesizing 
information  and  ideas  through  summaries  that  show  what  has  been  done 
and  what  remains  to  be  done. 

Although  the  leader  should  be  well-informed  on  the  problem,  his  role 
is  not  that  of  expert.  And  though  he  may  have  his  own  opinions  and  good 
reasons  for  them,  he  is  not  a  partisan.  He  is  a  moderator:  one  who  seeks 
to  maintain  a  balance  among  opposing  opinions  and  arguments. 

A  leader  should  always  prepare  a  guiding  outline  or  agenda  before  the 
meeting.  He  may  take  notes  during  the  discussion,  or  another  member  may 
act  as  recorder.  If  the  meeting  is  one  of  a  series  of  conferences  on  the  same 
problem,  a  summary  of  previous  sessions  should  be  given  by  the  leader  or 
the  recorder  at  the  beginning.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  good 
discussion  is  exploratory,  the  agenda  is  a  flexible  guide,  not  a  strait  jacket. 

PUBLIC   DISCUSSION 

When  a  group  is  too  large  for  informal  group  discussion,  a  compromise 
method  is  public  discussion.  The  purpose  is  still  to  explore  a  problem  —  to 
share  the  process  of  directed  thinking  through  speech. 

Panel  Discussion.  The  panel  is  a  discussion  group,  preferably  not  more 
than  eight  persons,  conversing  in  the  hearing  of  an  audience.  Ordinarily 
the  members  remain  seated. 

One  member  of  the  group,  acting  as  moderator,  presents  whatever  ideas 
are  necessary  by  way  of  introduction,  introduces  the  other  speakers,  seeks 
to  keep  the  discussion  from  running  too  far  afield,  does  his  best,  tactfully, 
to  see  that  no  speaker  talks  too  long,  and  finally  ties  up  the  loose  ends,  clears 
up  any  misunderstandings  that  may  have  arisen,  and  rounds  out  the  discus- 
sion with  an  impartial  summary. 

Essentials  of  Effective  Panel  Discussion.  The  first  essential  is  that  every 
speaker  should  make  himself  heard.  The  second  is  that  he  should  say  some- 
thing worth  hearing  on  that  occasion.  He  should  be  well-informed  on  the 
subject  as  a  whole  or  an  important  aspect  of  it,  whether  this  information 
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A  panel  converses  in 
the  hearing  of  an  audi- 
ence. 


comes  through  special  preparation  or  through  the  experience  of  a  lifetime. 
The  third  essential  is  that  he  should  not  feel  obliged  to  hold  consistently  to 
one  side  of  an  issue  or  to  defend  himself  against  any  other  speaker.  That  is 
to  say,  the  panel  discussion  should  not  be  a  formal  debate.  The  fourth  es- 
sential is  spontaneity.  Every  member  should  try  to  adapt  his  remarks  to 
what  the  others  say.  If  the  program  is  a  series  of  public  addresses,  it  is  not  a 
panel  at  all. 

A  program  on  the  air,  such  as  the  Northwestern  Reviewing  Stand  or  the 
University  of  Chicago  Round  Table,  is  one  form  of  panel  discussion.  At 
each  meeting  a  single  issue  is  expounded  through  the  more  or  less  spontane- 
ous give-and-take  of  three  or  four  speakers.  Usually  the  speakers  approach 
the  question  from  different  backgrounds,  experiences,  prejudices,  and  in- 
terests. The  attempt  is  made,  as  in  other  panel  programs,  to  break  down 
formality  by  encouraging  each  member  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  at  any 
time  with  questions,  objections,  or  comments. 

The  Symposium.  In  the  symposium,  several  persons  speak  on  one  sub- 
ject. As  in  the  panel  discussion,  there  is  a  leader  or  chairman,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  developed  through  speeches  rather  than  conversation.  Frequently 
the  speeches  are  followed  by  an  open  forum  under  the  direction  of  the 
leader. 

One  way  of  conducting  a  symposium  is  to  assign  to  each  speaker  a  definite 
phase  of  the  subject.  If  the  subject  is  Farmers'  Cooperatives,  one  speaker 
may  explain  what  cooperatives  are  and  give  a  brief  history  of  them.  An- 
other speaker  may  be  asked  to  tell  in  some  detail  about  the  success  of  farm- 
ers' cooperatives  in  Minnesota.  Still  another  may  undertake  to  show  that 
there  are  certain  phases  of  marketing  in  which  profit-seeking  enterprises 
have  been  more  successful  than  cooperatives. 

Another  way  to  plan  a  symposium  is  to  choose  a  number  of  speakers 
who  are  known  for  their  strikingly  different  views  and  to  invite  each 
speaker  to  say  what  he  pleases.  If  it  turns  out  that  this  plan  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  the  chairman  may  fill  the  gaps. 

In  any  event,  the  chairman  says  at  the  beginning  whatever  may  be  neces- 
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In  a  symposium  the 
problem  is  explored 
through  speeches. 


sary  to  give  the  discussion  a  good  start;  and  between  the  speeches  he  does 
something  toward  fitting  the  speeches  together  and  keeping  the  discussion 
on  the  track.  At  the  close,  he  may  round  out  the  discussion  by  presenting 
a  summary. 

The  symposium,  unlike  a  debate,  does  not  require  a  speaker  to  take  sides. 
He  may  explain  his  tentative  conclusions  without  asking  anyone  to  agree 
with  him.  In  fact,  although  a  symposium  usually  tackles  a  controversial 
subject,  the  speeches  are  not  necessarily  argumentative.  There  is  danger, 
however,  that  a  symposium  may  become  a  debate  without  the  research, 
organization,  planning,  and  adherence  to  rules  which  characterize  a  good 
debate. 


The  Forum.  In  an  open  forum,  the  speaker  aims  to  interest  the  audience 
in  the  subject,  to  supply  essential  information,  raise  thought-provoking 
questions,  and  in  other  ways  to  stimulate  the  audience  to  take  well-informed 
and  vigorous  part  in  the  discussion  which  follows  the  speech.  In  some  cases 
the  forum  speech  is  entirely  exploratory:  the  speaker  outlines  various  sug- 
gested solutions  to  the  problem,  but  does  not  take  sides.  In  other  cases  the 
speech  is  mainly  persuasive.  In  all  cases,  one  object  should  be  to  encourage 
questions,  criticism,  and  discussion. 

The  method  of  conducting  an  open  forum  should  be  suited  to  the  size 
and  temper  of  the  audience.  In  a  small  group,  the  leader  may  direct  the 
discussion  as  he  would  in  a  face-to-face  group,  such  as  a  committee  or  a 
college  class.  The  discussion  may  be  allowed  to  take  its  own  course  with  a 
minimum  of  direction.  In  such  cases  the  leader  may  well  do  little  more  than 
supply  needed  information  and  keep  the  discussion  moving. 

The  usual  forum  meeting,  however,  is  too  large  for  that  kind  of  discus- 
sion. Frequently,  at  the  close  of  the  forum  address,  when  questions  and 
discussions  are  invited,  there  is  no  response  at  all,  in  which  case  the  leader 
himself  may  ask  questions  of  the  speaker  or  pick  out  someone  in  the  audi- 
ence and  ask  him  to  talk.  In  other  cases  the  opening  speech  is  so  provoca- 
tive and  the  subject  so  lively  that  everyone  wishes  to  talk  at  once. 
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Duties  of  the  Chairman.  Before  the  chairman  introduces  the  speaker  he 
should  invite  the  audience  to  be  ready  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  and 
say  how  many  minutes  will  be  allowed  each  speaker  from  the  floor.  At 
the  close  of  the  speech,  the  chairman  should  repeat  the  rules  which  are  to 
govern  the  open  forum  and  invite  questions  and  discussion.  By  his  words, 
his  voice,  and  his  manner,  he  should  make  it  clear  that  he  expects  and  will 
welcome  participation  by  everybody.  If  there  is  no  immediate  response  to 
his  invitation,  the  chairman  himself  may  well  put  the  first  question,  or  call 
upon  somebody  who  will  give  the  discussion  a  good  start.  He  should  allow 
no  awkward  pauses. 

The  chairman  can  help  by  refraining  from  long  speeches  and  in  many 
other  ways.  If  he  finds  that  an  essential  part  of  the  subject  has  been  over- 
looked or  unfairly  treated,  he  should  try  to  find  someone  in  the  audience  to 
supply  the  deficiency;  or,  if  a  side  of  the  subject  which  is  unpopular  with 
that  particular  audience  has  not  been  presented,  he  may  present  the  un- 
popular side  in  order  to  arouse  opposition.  A  forum  is  no  forum  at  all 
when  everyone  agrees  with  the  speaker  and  lets  it  go  at  that. 

Questions  and  Answers.  Sometimes  the  forum  audience  is  invited  to 
write  questions  and  hand  them  to  the  ushers.  The  chairman  then  reads  the 
questions  aloud.  Usually,  however,  questions  are  presented  orally  from 
the  floor  and  the  leader  repeats  them.  When  he  finds  it  necessary  to  re- 
phrase a  question  in  order  to  make  it  clear,  he  should  make  sure  that  the 
questioner  is  satisfied  with  the  rephrasing. 

Any  method  of  conducting  the  discussion  which  brings  forth  lively  and 
informative  talks  and  questions  in  which  more  than  a  few  members  of  the 
audience  are  interested  is  a  good  method.  The  test  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating:  the  discussion  is  a  good  one  if  the  consumer  likes  it. 

In  every  forum  discussion,  there  is  likely  to  be  at  least  one  loquacious 
volunteer  whose  question  is  merely  an  introduction  to  an  oration.  When 
such  a  speaker  uses  up  his  allotted  two  or  three  minutes  the  chairman  may 
well  say,  "Your  question,  Air.  Brown,  is  an  excellent  one.  Now  that  we  have 
the  gist  of  the  question,  we  will  ask  Dr.  Burnham  to  answer  it."  The  ques- 
tioner will  not  like  this;  but  everybody  else  will. 

Two  or  three  minutes  before  the  announced  time  for  adjournment,  the 
leader  may  say,  "There  is  time  for  only  one  more  question."  Following  the 
answer  to  that  question  he  may  make  a  concluding  statement.  It  may  be  a 
summary,  necessarily  brief,  of  the  discussion,  or  an  appraisal  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  group  at  that  meeting,  or  merely  a  word  of  thanks  to  those 
present  for  their  cooperation.  At  that  point  a  long  speech  is  very  much  out 
of  place.  It  is  always  better  for  the  chairman  to  adjourn  a  discussion  meet- 
ing while  the  interest  is  high  than  to  let  the  meeting  die  on  his  hands. 
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ORAL   READING    FOR   EXPLORATION 

One  of  the  most  stimulating  and  rewarding  uses  of  oral  reading  is  for 
exploration.  It  can  be  carried  on  by  two  persons,  by  a  family,  by  a  class, 
by  any  interested  group  small  enough  so  that  all  can  participate.  Many 
essays,  books,  and  magazine  articles,  some  types  of  poetry,  and  some  printed 
records  of  important  speeches,  or  passages  from  any  of  them,  lend  them- 
selves to  this  kind  of  exploratory  reading  and  conversation.  Discussion  of 
the  author's  meanings,  the  validity  of  his  conclusions,  and  the  implications 
of  his  ideas  may  be  interpolated  during  the  reading  or  may  follow  it,  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  inclination  of  the  group. 

The  logical  pattern  of  the  discussion  will  be  deductive:  an  examination 
of  the  application  of  premises  established  by  the  author  to  specific  cases, 
and  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  soundness  of  the  premises  themselves. 

Preparation  should  be  as  thorough  as  for  public  reading.  The  discussion 
may  be  led  by  one  person  throughout  the  session,  or  each  reader  may  as- 
sume the  leadership  following  his  own  reading. 

The  aim  of  exploratory  reading  and  discussion  is  learning,  not  policy- 
making. Its  success  depends  upon  the  same  dialectical  skills,  directed  think- 
ing, and  effective  speaking  —  and  the  same  climate  of  good  human  relations 
—  essential  to  real  accomplishment  in  other  types  of  exploratory  speech. 

COOPERATIVE    LISTENING 

In  no  other  situation  is  listening  quite  so  important  as  in  exploratory 
speech.  If  you  don't  listen  to  instruction,  you're  the  loser;  if  you  don't  lis- 
ten when  the  speaker's  purpose  is  to  stimulate,  you  may  miss  a  potentially 
rich  experience;  if  you  uncritically  swallow  or  reject  a  persuasive  speaker's 
argument  and  appeal,  you  may  pay  for  it  in  unsound  beliefs  and  unwise  ac- 
tion. But  if  you  are  courteous,  you  don't  interfere  with  your  neighbor's 
listening.   You  deprive  only  yourself. 

But  in  exploration  each  person's  listening,  no  less  than  his  speech,  affects 
the  achievement  of  the  group.  Group  exploration  of  a  problem  is  as  much 
a  cooperative  undertaking  as  building  a  brick  wall  together  —  each  contri- 
bution, like  the  placement  of  each  brick,  must  be  adapted  to  what  has  gone 
before. 

Listening  in  exploratory  situations  is  listening  to  learn,  but  it  is  more. 
Information  must  be  examined  cooperatively  to  determine  its  relevance 
and  reliability;  if  it  is  accepted,  its  implications  must  then  be  explored. 
Reasoning  takes  place  only  in  the  individual  mind;  but  through  dialectic, 
arguments  can  be  weighed  both  critically  and  cooperatively. 

The  difficulties  that  arise  from  poor  listening  become  especially  acute 
when  the  group's  purpose  is  to  formulate  a  policy  for  joint  action.  The 
late  Professor  Irving  J.  Lee  observed  the  deliberations  of  more  than  two 
hundred  such  groups,  took  notes,  and  made  an  analysis  of  communication 
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breakdowns.    Poor  listening  was  a  factor  in  all  of  the  fourteen  types  of 
trouble  he  analyzed,  but  it  was  a  major  factor  in  at  least  six: 

i.  One  person  assumes  that  another  uses  words  in  just  the  same  way 
he  does.  He  assumes  that  meanings  are  in  words  and  that  his  meaning  is 
the  meaning.  Careful  listening  and  inquiry  could  prevent  the  misunder- 
standings that  result. 

2.  One  person  contradicts  another  before  he  knows  what  the  other  was 
actually  talking  about.   He  isn't  really  listening. 

3.  One  person  assumes  that  if  others  don't  feel  about  things  as  he  does, 
then  they  have  no  valid  reasons  for  feeling  as  they  do.  Real  listening  can 
extend  one's  understanding  to  include  a  view  of  how  things  look  from  the 
other  person's  side  of  the  fence.  Real  identification  with  another  isn't 
gained  through  asking,  If  I  were  in  his  shoes  how  would  /  feel?  but 
through  asking,  Given  his  point  of  view,  how  does  he  feel? 

4.  A  person  is  so  eager  to  offer  his  solution  to  a  problem  that  he  doesn't 
listen  and  take  part  in  an  adequate  description  and  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem.   If  his  doctor  did  the  same  thing,  he'd  doubtless  blow  his  top. 

5.  A  person  doesn't  really  listen  to  the  description  and  analysis  of  the 
problem  because  he's  sure  it's  just  like  others  he's  solved  before. 

6.  A  person  takes  another's  criticism  of  his  argument  or  proposal  as  a 
personal  attack.  The  good  listener  in  exploratory  speech  keeps  his  at- 
tention problem-centered,  not  5^/f-centered.3 

The  best  insurance  for  accurate  listening  is  to  sav,  "If  I'm  understanding 
you,  you  mean  .  .  .,"  or  "Let  me  see  if  I'm  getting  this  straight  .  .  ."  and 
then  to  phrase  in  your  own  words  what  you  have  understood  the  other 
person  to  say.  Unless  or  until  he  says,  "Yes,  that's  it,"  you  aren't  ready 
to  offer  an  answer. 

Keen  listening  is  essential  to  the  creation  of  hypotheses  or  tentative 
solutions.  The  spark  of  one  idea  can  ignite  others.  Cooperative  listening 
is  an  integral  part  of  exploring  through  speech. 

SUGGESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS 

A.    FOR   THINKING 

7.  Analyzing  a  personal  discussion 

Recall  a  recent  experience  in  which  you  and  at  least  one  other  person  tried  to 
solve  a  mutual  problem  through  discussion.  How  successful  were  you?  What 
factors  contributed  to  the  productivity  of  the  discussion?  If  the  discussion  went 
astray  or  broke  down,  can  you  analyze  the  causes? 

2.  Analyzing  a  conference 

Find  in  a  newspaper  or  a  news  magazine  an  account  of  an  effort  to  solve  a 
problem  through  conference.  Was  it  productive?  Try  to  analyze  the  causes  of 
success  or  failure. 

3  Hoiv  to  Talk  with  People.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1952,  pp.  xiii,  3-6. 
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5.  Analyzing  a  broadcast  discussion 

Following  is  an  abbreviated  record  of  a  round-table  discussion  broadcast  on 
the  Northwestern  Reviewing  Stand,  in  August,  1957.  The  question  discussed 
was  "How  do  today's  college  students  compare  with  their  predecessors?"  Sub- 
questions  were:  "Are  thev  more,  or  less  conservative?  Do  they  speak  out,  or 
are  thev  a  'quiet  generation'?  Are  they  more  mature,  more  interested  in  learn- 
ing? What  do  thev  think  of  themselves  and  their  professors?"  James  H. 
AlcBurnev,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Speech,  Northwestern  University,  was  the 
moderator.  The  discussants  were  professors  and  students  at  Northwestern: 
William  A.  Hunt,  chairman  of  the  department  of  psychology;  William  M.  Mc- 
Govern,  professor  of  political  science;  Lydia  A.  Burman,  a  journalism  student; 
and  S.  Kenneth  Howard,  a  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Studv  the  discussion  with  these  questions  in  mind:  How  did  the  moderator 
stimulate  interest  and  lively  thinking,  svnthesize  ideas,  summarize  the  progres- 
sion of  thought,  create  a  permissive  atmosphere?  Is  there  evidence  that  the 
participants  listened  to  each  other?  What  is  it?  Is  there  any  evidence  of  faulty 
listening?  What  is  it?  Can  you  find  any  fallacies  in  the  reasoning  of  any  par- 
ticipant? Is  there  real  progression  and  growth  in  solving  the  problem  or  does 
the  discussion  seem  to  end  with  each  participant  still  holding  only  the  ideas  and 
point  of  view  he  began  with? 

James  H.  McBurney.  Mr.  McGovern,  do  you  think  the  students  of 
today  differ  in  any  significant  way  from  those  of  the  30's  or  even  before 
that? 

William  M.  McGovern.  Yes,  I'd  say  they  do.  It  is  hard  to  say  how 
basic  the  difference  is,  but  certainly  I  notice  it  from  a  superficial  point  of 
view.  I  first  came  here  in  1929,  and  certainly  there's  a  marked  difference 
in  the  general  attitude  of  the  students  toward  each  other,  toward  learning, 
and  toward  the  faculty,  contrasting  1929  with  1957. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  change  has  been  an  improvement,  an  eleva- 
tion of  general  intellectual  standards  and  interests  in  intellectual  things. 
There  is  also  less  cynicism  than  there  was,  in  the  i92o's  especially.  And 
there  is  a  higher  intellectual  average.  That  is  partly  due  to  the  selectivity; 
it  is  harder  to  get  into  college  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

Also,  a  very  important  thing  is  that  so  many  students  got  in  here  im- 
mediately after  the  war  with  the  G.  I.  bill  who  couldn't  have  afforded  to 
go  to  college  without  that.  So  we  did  get  some  intellectual  cream  during 
that  period.  I  don't  think  the  present  is  quite  as  good  as  was  that  period, 
but  I  still  say  it  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  1929  period. 

William  A.  Hunt.  I  would  agree  with  respect  to  the  period  when  we 
got  the  GI's  back.  But  this  was  a  unique  group.  These  people  were 
better  trained,  shall  we  say,  in  living  and  in  the  experiences  of  life.  Many 
had  been  close  to  death,  they  had  been  fighting  for  their  lives,  they  had 
traveled  all  over  the  world.  It's  not  quite  fair  to  compare  students  over 
the  years  with  this  special  group. 

I  would  be  inclined  to  say  I  haven't  noticed  as  much  change  as  Dr. 
McGovern  has.   And  this  may  be  due  to  my  interest  as  a  psychologist  in 
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basic  personality  traits.  I  find  today  in  the  student  the  same  thing  we 
have  found  always  in  students:  people  who  haven't  found  themselves  are 
coming  to  college  to  get  the  intellectual  background  and  the  experiences 
to  help  them  find  themselves.  These  people  want  some  emotional  security, 
some  sense  of  identification,  something  to  associate  with  and  a  chance  to 
contribute  to  their  civilization.  This,  I  think,  has  been  constant  in  the 
student  body  as  long  as  I've  known  it. 

McGovern.  I  can't  think  we  disagree  basically,  but  I  think  we'll  dis- 
agree on  certain  points.  In  other  words,  I  don't  think  that  human  nature 
has  changed  since  1929,  but  I  think  the  expressions  of  human  nature  have 
varied.  It  may  be  on  the  surface,  but  it  certainly  is  apparent  to  me  in  my 
contacts,  both  formal  and  informal,  with  the  students. 

If  I  may,  I  am  going  back  a  little  further.  I  think  I  can  compare  it 
better  with  when  I  was  in  college,  that  was  19 18-21.  I  didn't  go  to  an 
American  college;  I  went  to  Oxford.  But  I  know  that  at  Oxford,  and 
judging  from  my  conversations  with  my  fellow  Americans  of  that  period, 
students  were  rather  blase.  It  was  a  period  of  "Oh,  what's  the  use?  Why 
bother?"  They  had  lost  their  belief  not  only  in  religious  ideals  but  in 
political  ideals.  They  weren't  interested  in  patriotism  —  "If  a  war  comes, 
we  are  going  to  take  the  first  train  for  Mexico,"  or  something  of  that 
sort.   That  is  no  longer  true. 

In  the  1930-41  period  you  get  a  very  different  thing.  That  was  a  period 
of  great  depression.  They  were  worried  about  their  jobs  and  their  fu- 
ture —  "Anything,  let's  try  any  experiment."  I  think  on  the  whole,  there- 
fore, that  in  1929  the  student  body  was  somewhat  more  conservative  in 
its  social,  economic,  and  political  views  than  in  the  1930's. 

S.  Kenneth  Howard.  I  was  wondering  when  you  were  referring  to 
students  now  being  the  same  as  they  were  —  sort  of  not  knowing  for  sure 
where  they  are  going  —  whether  you  don't  feel  that  the  students  who 
are  coming  up  now,  in  an  era  of  prosperity,  feel  more  self-assured  and 
more  secure? 

Hunt.  I  think  they  feel  more  economically  secure  today.  I  don't  think 
that  intellectually  and  spiritually  they're  more  secure. 

I  see  the  college  student  of  today  as  I  saw  the  student  of  the  20's  and 
30's:  as  an  individual  who  is  trying  to  find  out  who  he  is,  identify  himself 
as  an  individual;  who  is  frightened,  if  you  will,  by  this  process,  tremen- 
dously insecure.  In  the  20's  he  seized  on  a  superficial  attitude  of  cynicism 
to  cover  this  and  to  give  him  some  resolution  of  his  problems.  Today  I 
think  that  perhaps  he  seizes  on  conservative  ideas  for  this  same  reason. 
Howard.  In  other  words,  you  feel  the  students  are  finding  in  a  re- 
turn to  conservative  ideas  now  what  they  found  in  a  more  radical  ap- 
proach in  the  20's.  You  would  label  our  students  as  a  more  conservative 
group,  and  this  is  their  mechanism  of  finding  security. 

Hunt.  I'm  not  sure  they  are  conservative.  I  think  they  act  conserva- 
tively and  speak  conservatively. 
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McBurney.   Are  you  saying  they  are  less  frank? 

Hunt.  I'm  saying  these  are  superficial  mechanisms;  that  underneath 
there  is  still  the  same  turmoil,  the  questing,  the  casting  about  that  any 
student  shows,  whatever  his  generation. 

McBurney.   Does  this  leave  you  with  any  questions,  Miss  Burman? 

Lydia  A.  Burman.  I  wanted  to  ask  Dr.  McGovern  how  he  saw  this 
shift  reflected  in  the  classroom  —  whether  you  feel  students  today  are 
more  interested  in  searching,  are  more  stimulating  to  teach,  since  you 
seem  to  feel  there  has  been  a  favorable  shift. 

McGovern.  I  would  say  on  the  whole  the  shift  has  been  favorable.  I 
agree  with  Hunt  that  there  is  not  a  profound  basic  difference  and  human 
nature  has  not  changed.  But  I  think  the  expression  of  it  is  so  much  more 
obvious,  and  I  find  the  present  generation  much  more  interesting.  There's 
a  much  more  keen  and  alert  interest,  I  think.  They  are  really  searching  for 
truth  and  not  being  cynical  about  it. 

Howard.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  lot  of  latent  interest  in  the  students 
now?  I  have  a  feeling,  and  of  course  I  have  no  experience  to  back  this, 
than  in  the  30's  the  students  expressed  interest  more  freely.  Do  you 
think  they  are  more  afraid  to  express  these  things?  Do  you  think  the 
interests  are  still  there  and  they  just  won't  let  them  out? 

McGovern.  I  think  the  interests  are  still  there.  Of  course,  there  is  al- 
ways a  great  deal  of  nonconformity  with  students,  sometimes  left  wing, 
sometimes  right  wing.  When  everybody  is  being  right  wing,  you  tend 
to  be  right  wing;  when  everybody  is  being  left  wing,  you  tend  to  be 
left  wing.  You  are  going  to  damn  conformity,  but  you  are  damning  it  in 
the  same  words  everybody  else  is  damning  it.  But  I  think  on  the  whole 
you  are  right  perhaps  in  saying  that  they  don't  like  to  express  all  their 
inner  emotions.  They've  got  a  certain  amount  of  cover-up  in  some  of 
these  things.  But  I  think  they  had  that  same  cover-up  in  the  30's  —  many 
of  the  things  they  said  they  really  didn't  believe,  but  they  thought  it  was 
cute  to  say  them. 

McBurney.  Are  these  things  that  you  are  saying  about  students  in  the 
30's  and  now  any  different  from  the  things  you  might  say  about  people 
who  weren't  college  students  in  the  30's  or  aren't  now?  Aren't  college 
students  a  reflection  of  the  general  economic  and  social  environment  just 
as  everyone  else  is? 

Hunt.  Dean  McBurney,  I've  been  sitting  here  wondering  if  really  we 
ought  not  to  be  talking  about  college  professors,  because  I  think  what 
happens  to  students  —  what  students  say,  what  they  think,  what  they  do 
—  is  largely  a  function  of  their  faculty.  And  perhaps  this  discussion  should 
take  place  on  another  level.  I  think  we're  in  part  responsible  for  this. 
Perhaps  we  are  more  conservative  and  perhaps  in  the  20's  we  were  the 
cynical  ones. 

McBurney.  Let's  move  to  that  other  level  and  let  Mr.  Howard  and 
Miss  Burman  tell  us  a  few  things.   One  way  of  getting  at  this  might  be  to 
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ask  the  question,  "If  you  were  to  do  your  college  education  over  again, 
would  you  make  any  changes?" 

Burman.  Well,  I  certainly  know  that  I  would  have  made  a  much  more 
conscious  attempt  to  get  to  know  my  faculty  better.  And  —  of  course 
you  brought  this  up,  Dr.  Hunt  —  I  have  felt,  particularly  in  my  first  two 
or  three  years,  that  the  faculty  has  been  cold  to  interests  in  the  students, 
in  some  of  these  areas  of  searching  and  ideas.  I  think  that  perhaps  the 
one  big  thing  I  would  have  done  was  to  try  to  make  a  more  conscious 
effort  to  get  to  know  the  faculty. 

Hunt.  Well,  Miss  Burman,  if  I  had  to  go  back  and  live  my  life  as  a 
college  professor  over,  I  think  I  would  make  more  effort  to  get  to  know 
students  better  than  I  have. 

Howard.  I  wonder  why  these  barriers  come  up?  I  have  the  same  feel- 
ing that  there  is  something  really  there,  more  than  what  professors  are 
offering  in  the  classroom,  that  contact  with  them  socially  and  other  ways  is 
very  beneficial.  I  think  the  vast  majority  of  students  feel  the  professor 
doesn't  care  about  the  students.  And  students  are  afraid,  really  afraid,  to 
go  into  the  offices  to  talk  to  these  men. 

I  wonder  if  it's  a  mutual  problem.  I  wish  that  as  a  freshman,  as  Lydia 
has  said,  that  I  had  gotten  around,  right  at  the  beginning,  to  trying  to 
get  closer  to  these  men.  But  I  think  that  by  and  large  you  can't  do  it  as  a 
freshman,  because  they  don't  single  you  out.  You  are  not  majoring  under 
any  particular  man,  and  I  think  the  professors  are  less  interested  in  taking 
on  freshmen  in  a  personal  relationship  than  they  are  later,  after  you  your- 
self have  developed  into  a  little  more  of  a  challenge  to  them. 

McBurney.  Are  you  deploring  the  large  lecture  courses  that  you've 
met  in  this  University  and  that  you  would  meet  in  most  universities  as  a 
matter  of  fact? 

Howard.  I  would  say  size  is  a  function  of  the  problem.  Obviously,  you 
can't  know  all  the  students  personally.  When  you  meet  them  best  is  at 
meals  or  in  bull  sessions  in  the  evening  or  something  of  that  type.  In  the 
case  of  a  large  commuting  student  body,  you  don't  get  that  chance.  The 
only  time  you  see  them  —  when  you're  on  campus  and  they  are  off  —  is  in 
the  classroom.  Well,  then  you  are  being  lectured  at;  you've  only  got 
three  or  four  minutes  when  you  can  possibly  talk  to  them. 

Burman.  One  of  the  other  problems  is  that  we  come  in  as  freshmen 
without  having  thought  very  much  about  exactly  what  we  want  to  do 
when  we  get  here.  We  haven't  clarified  our  aims  or  goals. 

McBurney.  Might  there  not  be  some  dangers  in  these  early  commit- 
ments to  professional  goals  and  objectives? 

Howard.  I  had  mine  shaken  up  just  recently.  I  had  narrowed  it  down, 
almost  since  my  sophomore  year.  I  had  been  pretty  well  set  on  following 
one  pattern  into  one  particular  professional  field.  Then,  just  this  last  year, 
people  started  opening  up  different  doors.  Well,  don't  shut  your  doors 
—  you're  closing  innumerable  doors  to  fields  you  might  have  a  liking  for, 
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you  might  be  successful  in.  I  have  since  tried  to  reopen  these  doors.  I 
am  trying  to  select  and  do  my  graduate  work  more  broadly  than  my  un- 
dergraduate work.  Although  I'm  still  in  the  same  basic  area,  I've  tried  to 
leave  open  two  or  three  courses  of  procedure,  depending  on  what  the  open- 
ings are  when  I  finish  my  graduate  work. 

Hunt.  I  wouldn't  want  to  see  Miss  Burman  coming  to  Northwestern 
knowing  exactly  what  she  wanted  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  I  think  that 
destroys  the  whole  purpose  of  the  college,  which  is  to  open  new  horizons 
and  new  vistas  to  her.  I  think  perhaps  it  may  be  that  we  even  expect  too 
much  of  you  when  we  wTant  you  to  make  a  vocational  decision  at  the  end 
of  your  senior  year.  Maybe  what  the  college  does  is  to  give  you  basic 
information,  a  broader  orientation  of  living,  and  perhaps  these  decisions 
can't  come  in  college.  They  may  even  come  in  the  first  five  or  ten  years 
of  your  subsequent  post-college  living. 

McGovern.  I  would  certainly  agree  with  that.  When  we  don't  change, 
we're  dead.  I  think  some  people  die  when  they  are  30  and  don't  know  it 
for  another  35  years.  I  think  my  interests  through  the  years  have  grown 
—  new  interests,  fresh  ideas,  fresh  likes  and  dislikes,  fresh  prejudices,  if  you 
like.  College  should  help  you  form  your  decisions  and  show  you  the 
different  lines  of  things  you  can  follow.  It  should  be  a  broadening  ex- 
perience rather  than  a  narrowing  one. 

Howard.  Could  we  hark  back  to  a  comparison  which  interests  me? 
Would  you  say  that  by  and  large  we  are  any  more  mixed  up  at  the  end  of 
our  senior  year  than  were  the  students  of  the  30's,  or  are  we  less  so?  I 
mean,  do  we  know  where  we're  going?  Are  we  more  mature  in  the 
final  outlook  when  we  get  out  than  students  who  have  graduated  at  other 
times? 

McGovern.  I  think  so.  I'm  not  going  to  be  dogmatic,  and  I  may  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Hunt,  but  I  think  so.  I  make  an  effort,  a  very  conscious 
effort,  to  get  to  know  some  of  my  students.  I  can't  know  them  all;  I've 
got  classes  that  run  to  140,  and  you  can't  know  all  those.  But  after  my 
11:30  class,  I  go  over  to  Scott  Hall  with  four,  five  or  six  students  and  sit 
around  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  chit-chat  for  half  an  hour.  I  find, 
on  the  whole,  there  is  greater  security  all  around.  First,  there  is  more 
economic  security.  Second,  I  would  say  there  is  more  mental  security; 
they  are  a  little  bit  more  certain.  They're  still  groping.  I  want  them  to 
grope;  I  don't  want  them  to  be  dogmatic.  But  I  think  they  have  a  little 
more  purpose. 

McBurney.  Do  you  two  students  —  you  are  good  students,  serious 
students,  that  is  why  you  are  on  this  program  —  do  you  find  yourselves 
surrounded  with  mediocrity,  with  students  who  have  no  serious  intellec- 
tual interests,  who  are  just  batting  it  off  day  by  day? 

Howard.  I  still  go  back  to  the  problem  of  its  being  latent.  I  don't  think 
there's  a  tremendous  emotional  or  intellectual  striving  around  here.  And 
I'm  not  going  to  worry  about  the  mediocrity  of  other  students.    I  don't 
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think  I  am  capable  of  judging  that.  But  I  have  a  feeling  that  if  you  sit  down 
—  person  to  person  or  in  a  small  enough  group  —  an  awful  lot  comes  out 
in  people  here  that  you  never  see  up  to  that  point.  I  watch  fraternity 
brothers  go  to  classes,  sleep,  eat,  and  exist  sort  of  thing,  and  I  think,  uGee, 
they  aren't  getting  anything  out  of  this."  And  yet  if  I  can  sit  down  with 
them  for  awhile,  I  really  am  impressed  with  the  fact  they  are  doing  a  little 
more  thinking  than  I  am  giving  them  credit  for.  They  are  absorbing- 
something. 

Burman.  Yes,  but  Ken,  I  don't  see  it  reflected  in  so  many  things  that 
college  students  do.  I  know  you  are  as  concerned  as  I  am  with,  say,  the 
relatively  low  attendance  at  lectures  by  persons  outside  the  University, 
or  the  lack  of  interest  in  discussion.  If  it's  latent,  it  seems  to  me  that  it's 
not  being  drawn  out  very  well.  I  don't  know  where  that  fault  lies.  I've 
been  quite  disturbed,  and  I  know  that  many  of  my  fellow  seniors  have 
been  too. 

Hunt.  I  would  like  to  embarrass  myself  by  asking  both  A4r.  Howard 
and  Miss  Burman:  since  this  potential  is  there  and  apparently  is  not,  at  least 
in  all  cases  is  not,  being  drawn  out,  how  much  of  this  responsibility  do 
you  think  is  attributable  to  the  faculty? 

Burman.  As  several  students  have  expressed  it  to  me,  classes,  particu- 
larly the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  are  sort  of  a  place  where  ideas 
are  thrown  out  to  us,  we  memorize  them  from  lecture  notes,  and  we 
parrot  them  back  to  the  teachers.  There's  so  little  opportunity  for  in- 
dependent study;  very  little  opportunity  of  getting  to  know  the  faculty 
better.  The  whole  relationship  seems  to  be  so  cold.  We  don't  seem  to 
be  given  any  stimulus  to  do  independent  work  except  in  some  of  the 
senior  courses  where  they  are  largely  discussion  groups.  But  it's  not 
instilled  in  the  freshmen  the  way  it  should  be.  More  outside  reading, 
perhaps  fewer  lectures,  and  more  library  work  might  be  an  answer. 

McBurney.   Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  answer,  Mr.  McGovern? 

McGovern.  On  the  whole,  yes,  it  would  be  an  improvement.  I'm  in- 
terested in  this  discussion  because  I  happened  to  go  to  Oxford,  and  the 
teaching  at  Oxford  is  largely  centered  around  tutorial  work.  They  don't 
really  care  whether  you  go  or  don't  go  to  class.  The  examinations  are 
very  stiff,  but  you  can  prepare  for  them  either  by  going  to  class  or  by 
reading  at  the  library.  But  each  student  is  forced  to  spend  one  hour  a 
week  with  his  tutor,  and  he  prepares  some  little  term  paper  for  this 
tutorial.  I  think  that  on  the  whole  it  works  very  well  with  the  superior 
students.  It  doesn't  do  any  good  for  the  inferior  students. 

Howard.  I  wonder  how  many  men  on  the  faculty  make  it  a  deliberate 
point  to  disturb  the  students  in  their  classroom.  Really,  I  see  so  many 
men  who,  every  time  they  get  to  a  controversial  idea,  they  really  soft 
pedal  it:  "Oh,  don't  let  this  disturb  you;  it  sort  of  fits  in  here."  They 
don't  want  to  upset  you.  Maybe  they  aren't  upset  themselves,  maybe 
everything  is  all  patterned  down.   But  I  think  they  ought  to  make  a  point 
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of  upsetting  a  few  people.  Because  if  you're  upset,  you  are  going  to  go 
hear  other  ideas.  I  mean  you  are  confused,  you  grasp  for  every  idea  you 
can  and  try  to  work  it  out.  If  nobody  upsets  you,  then  you  aren't  going 
to  hear  these  outside  speakers,  these  discussions  that  come  along. 

Hunt.  I  suspect  that  Prof.  McGovern  and  I  both  disturb  our  students 
at  times,  deliberately. 

iMcBurney.  I've  heard  it  said  that  that  happened  occasionally  in  your 
courses,  gentlemen.  But  I'm  moved  to  observe  that  the  kind  of  dis- 
cussion we've  had  here  today  is  not  unlike  one  I  remember  presiding  over 
some  20  years  ago  in  another  university,  where  essentially  the  same 
student  observations  were  made.  I  suspect  that  it's  a  matter  of  trying  to 
organize  the  facilities  of  a  great  university  in  ways  that  will  serve  the 
needs  you  young  people  express.  We  constantly  work  at  it,  it  takes  a  lot 
of  doing,  we  never  achieve  it  perfectly.1 

B.  FOR   EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING 

Make  a  speech  in  which  your  purpose  is  to  explore  a  problem  with  your  lis- 
teners. To  do  so,  you  must:  (i)  arouse  your  listeners'  awareness  of  a  problem 
that  you  believe  should  concern  them;  (2)  locate  and  define  the  problem  as  you 
perceive  it;  (3)  offer  your  own  analysis  of  some  of  the  factors  in  it;  and 
(4)  suggest  two  or  more  working  hypotheses  or  tentative  solutions.  Don't  argue 
for  the  acceptance  of  any  one  solution.  Your  purpose  is  to  explore  the  problem 
with  your  listeners,  not  to  persuade. 

C.  FOR    DISCUSSION 

Make  a  list  of  problems  you  would  like  to  discuss  or  hear  discussed.  These 
may  be  problems  of  fact,  value,  or  policy.  They  may  have  to  do  with  your 
local  college  situation,  community  affairs,  national  or  international  matters.  The 
problem  may  be  one  raised  in  an  extemporaneous  speech  in  class.  Be  prepared 
to  state  in  a  few  sentences  why  you  think  a  discussion  of  the  problem  could  be 
profitable. 

/ .  Pa?iel  discussions 

The  class  is  divided  into  groups  of  five  or  six  persons  and  a  leader  for  each 
group  is  appointed  or  elected.  Each  group  chooses  a  problem  for  investigation 
and  exploration.  Two  preliminary  sessions  are  held:  the  first,  to  plan  and  divide 
the  research  to  be  done;  the  second,  to  arrive  at  a  formulation  of  the  problem 
through  delimitation  and  definition.  With  the  rest  of  the  class  as  audience,  each 
panel  carries  on  a  discussion  of  the  chosen  problem  during  the  class  hour.  If 
possible,  a  forum  period  should  follow  the  panel  discussion. 

2.  Symposiums 

Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  four  or  five  persons,  with  one  in  each  group 
designated  as  chairman.  Follow  the  preliminary  procedures  suggested  above,  but 

1  Northwestern  University  Alumni  News,  July,  1957,  pp.  4-9.  By  permission  of  James 
H.  McBurney,  Moderator  of  The  Reviewing  Stand. 
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instead  of  a  panel  discussion  each  speaker  presents  an  extemporaneous  speech  as 
described  in  Chapter  17.   A  forum  period  following  the  speeches  is  desirable. 

Some  Problems  to  Consider 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  problems  chosen  for  exploration 
through  discussion  should  be  those  in  which  the  participants  have  a  genuine  in- 
terest. But,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  3,  there  are  powerful  forces  operating  in 
each  of  us  that  can  prevent  us  from  even  becoming  aware  of  problems  that  affect 
us  profoundlv.  The  questions  that  follow  have  been  raised  by  students  in  be- 
ginning speech  classes.  If  you  read  them  thoughtfully,  you  may  find  that  some 
of  them  suggest  problems  that  concern  you  as  well. 

Questions  of  Fact: 

What  are  the  possibilities,  advantages,  and  dangers  of  instruction  by  tele- 
vision? 

How  serious  is  the  problem  of  mental  health  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time? 

How  much  academic  freedom  exists  in  this  college  (or  university)? 

Are  present-day  college  students  more  conservative  than  their  predecessors? 

What  have  Congressional  investigations  accomplished? 

Questions  of  Value: 

What  educational  values,  if  any,  do  the  big-money  TV  quiz  shows  serve? 

What  constitutes  true  patriotism? 

What  have  been  the  moral  effects  of  the  commercialization  of  religious  and 

sentimental  holidays? 
To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  should  the  individual  conform  to  group 

pressures? 
Of  what  value  are  special  "religion-in-life"  weeks  on  college  campuses? 

Questions  of  Policy: 

Should  the  faculty  of  this  college  (or  university)  be  given  a  stronger  voice 

in  its  control  and  administration? 
Should  students  be  given  a  voice  in  determining  the  curriculum  of  a  college 

or  university? 
Should  the  intercollegiate  athletic  program  be  controlled  by  students? 
Should  subliminal  advertising  be  prohibited  by  law? 
Should  courses  in  marriage  and  family  living  be  required  of  all  students? 

D.    FOR   ORAL   READING    AND    DISCUSSION 

Read  all  the  following  selections.  Choose  one  in  which  you  find  the  ideas 
provocative  and  prepare  to  read  it  aloud.  Following  your  reading,  lead  a  dis- 
cussion (among  the  entire  class  or  in  a  panel)  of  the  author's  ideas  and  their 
implications  and  applications. 

ONLY   A   GANG    OF    SLAVES 

But  what  is  education?  Of  course  it  is  not  book-learning.  Book-learning 
does  not  make  five  per  cent  of  that  mass  of  common  sense  that  "runs"  the 
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world,  transacts  its  business,  secures  its  progress,  trebles  its  power  over  na- 
ture, works  out  in  the  long  run  a  rough  average  justice,  wears  away  the 
world's  restraints,  and  lifts  off  its  burdens.  The  ideal  Yankee,  who  "has 
more  brains  in  his  hand  than  others  have  in  their  skulls,"  is  not  a  scholar;  and 
two-thirds  of  the  inventions  that  enable  France  to  double  the  world's  sun- 
shine, and  make  Old  and  New  England  the  workshops  of  the  world,  did  not 
come  from  colleges  or  from  minds  trained  in  the  schools  of  science,  but 
struggled  up,  forcing  their  way  against  giant  obstacles,  from  the  irrepressible 
instinct  of  untrained  natural  power.  Her  workshops,  not  her  colleges,  made 
England  for  a  while  the  mistress  of  the  world;  and  the  hardest  job  her 
workmen  had  was  to  make  Oxford  willing  he  should  work  his  wonders. 

Fifty  million  of  men  God  gives  us  to  mould;  burning  questions,  keen 
debate,  great  interests  trying  to  vindicate  their  right  to  be,  sad  wrongs 
brought  to  the  bar  of  public  judgment  —  these  are  the  people's  schools. 
Timid  scholarship  either  shrinks  from  sharing  in  these  agitations,  or  de- 
nounces them  as  vulgar  and  dangerous  interference  by  incompetent 
hands  with  matters  above  them.  A  chronic  distrust  of  the  people  per- 
vades the  book-educated  class  of  the  North;  they  shrunk  from  that  free 
speech  which  is  God's  normal  school  for  educating  men,  throwing  upon 
them  the  grave  responsibility  of  deciding  great  questions,  and  so  lifting 
them  to  a  higher  level  of  intellectual  and  moral  life.  Trust  the  people  — 
the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  good  and  the  bad  —  with  the  gravest  ques- 
tions, and  in  the  end  you  educate  the  race.  At  the  same  time  you  secure, 
not  perfect  institutions,  not  necessarily  good  ones,  but  the  best  institu- 
tions possible  while  human  nature  is  the  basis  and  the  only  material  to 
build  with.  Men  are  educated  and  the  state  uplifted  by  allowing  all  — 
everyone  —  to  broach  all  their  mistakes  and  advocate  all  their  errors. 
The  community  that  will  not  protect  its  most  ignorant  and  unpopular 
member  in  the  free  utterance  of  his  opinions,  no  matter  how  false  or 
hateful,  is  only  a  gang  of  slaves! 

Wendell  Phillips 

AT   THE  CROSSROADS 

If  you  observe  a  really  happy  man  you  will  find  him  building  a  boat, 
writing  a  symphony,  educating  his  son,  growing  double  dahlias  in  his 
garden,  or  looking  for  dinosaur  eggs  in  the  Gobi  desert.  He  will  not  be 
searching  for  happiness  as  if  it  were  a  collar  button  that  has  rolled  under 
the  radiator.  He  will  not  be  striving  for  it  as  a  goal  in  itself,  nor  will  he 
be  seeking  for  it  among  the  nebulous  wastes  of  metaphysics. 

To  find  happiness  we  must  seek  for  it  in  a  focus  outside  ourselves.  If 
you  live  only  for  yourself  you  are  always  in  immediate  danger  of  being 
bored  to  death  with  the  repetition  of  your  own  views  and  interests.  .  .  . 
It  matters  little,  for  psychological  purposes,  whether  you  interest  your- 
self in  making  your  city  cleaner  or  enlist  in  the  international  campaign 
to  rid  the  world  of  the  illicit  opium  traffic,  whether  you  go  in  for  birth 
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control  or  become  a  crusader  against  the  vicious  influence  of  Comstock- 
ery  and  superstition.  Choose  a  movement  that  represents  a  distinct  trend 
toward  greater  human  happiness  and  align  yourself  with  it.  No  one 
has  learned  the  meaning  of  living  until  he  has  surrendered  his  ego  to  the 
service  of  his  fellow  men.  .  .  . 

W .  Beran  Wolfe 

THE   TOLERANCE   OF   CITY   CROWDS  2 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  great  metropolitan  centers  there  exists 
a  disposition  to  live  and  let  live,  to  give  and  take,  to  agree  and  to  agree  to 
differ,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  simple  homogeneous  communities. 
In  complex  communities  life  quickly  becomes  intolerable  if  men  are 
intolerant.  For  they  are  in  daily  contact  with  almost  everybody  and  every- 
thing they  could  conceivably  wish  to  persecute.  Their  victims  would  be 
their  customers,  their  employees,  their  landlords,  their  tenants  and  perhaps 
their  wives'  relations.  But  in  a  simple  community  a  kind  of  pastoral  intoler- 
ance for  everything  alien  adds  a  quaint  flavor  to  living.  For  the  most  part 
it  vents  itself  in  the  open  air.  The  terrible  indictments  drawn  up  in  a  Missis- 
sippi village  against  the  Pope  in  Rome,  the  Russian  nation,  the  vices  of  Paris, 
and  the  enormities  of  New  York  are  in  the  main  quite  lyrical.  The  Pope 
may  never  even  know  what  the  Mississippi  preacher  thinks  of  him  and 
New  York  continues  to  go  to,  but  never  apparently  to  reach,  hell. 

Walter  Lippmann 

THE    LEADERSHIP    OF    EDUCATED   MEN 

But  every  educated  man  is  aware  of  a  profound  popular  distrust  of  the 
courage  and  sagacity  of  the  educated  class.  Franklin  and  Lincoln  are  good 
enough  for  us,  exclaims  this  jealous  skepticism;  as  if  Franklin  and  Lincoln 
did  not  laboriously  repair  by  vigorous  study  the  want  of  early  opportu- 
nity. The  scholar  appealing  to  experience  is  proudly  told  to  close  his 
books,  for  what  has  America  to  do  with  experience?  as  if  books  were  not 
the  ever-burning  lamps  of  accumulated  wisdom  .... 

Emerson  said  that  of  all  his  friends  he  honored  none  more  than  a  quiet 
old  Quaker  lady  who,  if  she  said  yea  and  the  whole  world  said  nay,  still 
said  yea.  One  of  the  pleasantest  stories  of  Garfield  is  that  of  his  speech 
to  his  constituents  in  which  he  quaintly  vindicated  his  own  independence. 
"I  would  do  anything  to  win  your  regard,"  he  said,  "but  there  is  one  man 
whose  good  opinion  I  must  have  above  all,  and  without  whose  approval  I 
can  do  nothing.  That  is  the  man  with  whom  I  get  up  every  morning  and 
go  to  bed  every  night,  whose  thoughts  are  my  thoughts,  whose  prayers 
are  my  prayers;  I  cannot  buy  your  confidence  at  the  cost  of  his  respect." 

2  From  A  Preface  to  Morals,  by  Walter  Lippmann.  Copyright,  1929,  by  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 
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Never  was  the  scholarly  Garfield  so  truly  a  man,  so  patriotically  an 
American,  and  his  constituents  were  prouder  than  ever  of  their  repre- 
sentative who  complimented  them  by  asserting  his  own  manhood. 

It  is  the  same  voice  which  exposes  the  sophists  who  mislead  the  mob 
and  pitilessly  scourges  the  demagogues  who  flatter  it.  "All  men  know 
more  than  any  man,"  haughtily  shout  the  larger  and  lesser  Talleyrands. 
That  is  a  French  epigram,  replies  the  scholar,  but  not  a  general  truth. 
A  crowd  is  not  wiser  than  the  wisest  man  in  it.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
voyage  the  crew  does  not  know  more  than  the  master  of  the  ship.  The 
Boston  town-meeting  was  not  more  sagacious  than  Sam  Adams.  "Vox 
populi  vox  Dei,"  screams  the  foaming  rhetoric  of  the  stump;  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.  The  voice  of  the  people  in  London,  says 
history,  declared  against  streetlamps  and  denounced  inoculation  as  wan- 
ton wickedness.  The  voice  of  the  people  in  Paris  demanded  the  head  of 
Charlotte  Corday.  The  voice  of  the  people  in  Jerusalem  cried,  "Away 
with  Him!  crucify  Him!  crucify  Him!"  "God  is  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest  battalions,"  sneers  the  party  swindler  who  buys  a  majority 
with  money  or  place.  On  the  contrary,  answers  the  cool  critic,  reading- 
history  and  interpreting  its  lessons,  God  was  with  Leonidas,  and  not 
with  Xerxes.  He  was  with  the  exile  John  Robinson  at  Leyden,  not  with 
Laud  and  the  hierarchy  at  Westminster. 

George  William  Curtis 

WHAT    IS    A    UNIVERSITY?  3 

A  university  is  a  community  of  scholars.  It  is  not  a  kindergarten;  it 
is  not  a  club;  not  a  reform  school;  it  is  not  a  political  party;  it  is  not  an 
agency  of  propaganda.    A  university  is  a  community  of  scholars. 

The  scholars  who  compose  that  community  have  been  chosen  by 
their  predecessors  because  they  are  especially  competent  to  study  and  to 
teach  some  branch  of  knowledge.  The  greatest  university  is  that  in  which 
the  largest  proportion  of  these  scholars  are  most  competent  in  their  chosen 
fields. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  ability  of  a  university  to  attract  the  best  scholars 
depends  on  the  salaries  it  can  pay.  To  a  certain  extent  it  depends  on  the 
facilities,  the  libraries  and  laboratories  it  can  ofTer.  But  great  scholars  have 
been  known  to  sacrifice  both  salaries  and  facilities  for  the  sake  of  the  one 
thing  that  is  indispensable  to  their  calling,  and  that  is  freedom. 

Freedom  of  inquiry,  freedom  of  discussion,  and  freedom  of  teaching 
—  without  these  a  university  cannot  exist.  Without  these  a  university 
becomes  a  political  party  or  an  agency  of  propaganda.  It  ceases  to  be  a 
university. 

Socrates  used  to  say  that  the  one  thing  he  knew  positively  was  that  we 

3  From  Modern  Speeches  on  Basic  Issues,  edited  and  copyrighted  by  Lew  Sarett  and 
William  Trufant  Foster,  1939.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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were  under  a  duty  to  inquire.  Inquiry  involves  still,  as  it  did  with  Socrates, 
the  discussion  of  all  important  problems  and  of  all  points  of  view.  You  will 
even  find  Socrates  discussing  communism  in  the  "Republic"  of  Plato.  The 
charge  upon  which  Socrates  was  executed  was  the  same  that  is  now  often 
hurled  at  our  own  educators:  he  was  accused  of  corrupting  the  youth.  The 
scholars  of  America  are  attempting  in  their  humble  way  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  Socrates.  Some  people  talk  as  though  they  would  like  to  visit 
upon  them  the  fate  which  Socrates  suffered.  Such  people  should  be  re- 
minded that  the  Athenians  missed  Socrates  when  he  was  gone. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  issue  in  America.  At  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  foundation  of  Columbia  University  was  delayed 
for  fifty  years  because  of  arguments  about  what  religious  teaching  should 
be  permitted  in  the  institution.  Thereafter  the  fight  was  over  the  advance 
of  experimental  science  and  its  repercussions  on  religious  faiths.  In  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  University  of  Chicago  the  quarrel  turned  on  the  re- 
ligious teachings  of  the  staff.  The  battle  for  freedom  of  inquiry  and  teach- 
ing in  the  natural  sciences  and  religion  has  now  been  won.  No  sane  citizen, 
however  he  may  disagree  with  any  professor,  can  wish  that  battle  had  been 
lost.  The  scientific  advance  of  the  past  century  and  the  release  from 
bigotry  which  we  now  enjoy  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  success  of  the 
universities  in  securing  the  right  to  study  these  fields  without  interference. 
In  the  past  forty  years,  universities  have  taken  up  the  study  of  economics, 
politics,  sociology,  and  anthropology.  They  have  been  endeavoring  to 
create  social  sciences,  which  if  they  can  be  created  may  prove  as  beneficent 
to  mankind  as  natural  science  and  the  technology  which  rests  upon  it.  In 
inquiry  into  social  problems  professors  have  run  into  prejudices  and  fears, 
exactly  as  they  did  in  studying  natural  science  and  theology.  .  .  . 

All  parties,  groups,  and  factions  in  this  country  should  be  interested  in 
preserving  the  freedom  of  the  universities.  Some  of  our  states  now  have 
radical  administrations  which  have  reached  out  to  absorb  the  universities. 
The  only  hope  in  those  states  for  the  preservation  of  another  point  of  view 
is  in  adhering  to  the  doctrine  that  if  a  professor  is  a  competent  scholar  he 
may  hold  his  post,  no  matter  how  his  political  views  differ  from  those  of 
the  majority.  Not  only  so,  the  newspapers,  the  broadcasters,  the  churches, 
and  every  citizen  should  uphold  the  traditional  rights  of  the  scholar. 
Wherever  freedom  of  inquiry,  discussion,  and  teaching  have  been  abolished, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  of  speech  have 
been  threatened  or  abolished,  too.  .  .  . 

In  America  we  have  had  such  confidence  in  democracy  that  we  have  been 
willing  to  support  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  which  the  truth  might 
be  pursued,  and  when  found  might  be  communicated  to  our  people.  We 
have  not  been  afraid  of  the  truth,  or  afraid  to  hope  that  it  might  emerge 
from  the  clash  of  opinion.  The  American  people  must  decide  whether  they 
will  longer  tolerate  the  search  for  truth.  If  they  will,  the  universities  will 
endure  and  give  light  and  leading  to  the  nation.  If  they  will  not,  then  as  a 
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great  political  scientist  has  put  it,  we  can  blow  out  the  light  and  fight  it  out 
in  the  dark;  for  when  the  voice  of  reason  is  silenced,  the  rattle  of  machine 
guns  begins. 

Robert  M.  Hatchins 

THE   MASCULINE   BAG   OF   TRICKS  4 

What  men,  in  their  egotism,  constantly  mistake  for  a  deficiency  of  intel- 
ligence in  woman  is  merely  an  incapacity  for  mastering  that  mass  of  small 
intellectual  tricks,  that  complex  of  petty  knowledges,  that  collection  of 
cerebral  rubber-stamps,  which  constitutes  the  chief  mental  equipment  of  the 
average  male.  A  man  thinks  that  he  is  more  intelligent  than  his  wife  be- 
cause he  can  add  up  a  column  of  figures  more  accurately,  and  because  he 
understands  the  imbecile  jargon  of  the  stock  market,  and  because  he  is  able 
to  distinguish  between  the  ideas  of  rival  politicians,  and  because  he  is  privy 
to  the  minutiae  of  some  sordid  and  degrading  business  or  profession,  say 
soap-selling  or  the  law.  But  these  empty  talents,  of  course,  are  not  really 
signs  of  a  profound  intelligence;  they  are,  in  fact,  merely  superficial  ac- 
complishments, and  their  acquirement  puts  little  more  strain  on  the  mental 
powers  than  a  chimpanzee  suffers  in  learning  how  to  catch  a  penny  or 
scratch  a  match.  The  whole  bag  of  tricks  of  the  average  business  man,  or 
even  of  the  average  professional  man,  is  inordinately  childish.  It  takes  no 
more  actual  sagacity  to  carry  on  the  everyday  hawking  and  haggling  of 
the  world,  or  to  ladle  out  its  normal  doses  of  bad  medicine  and  worse 
law,  than  it  takes  to  operate  a  taxicab  or  fry  a  pan  of  fish.  No  observant 
person,  indeed,  can  come  into  close  contact  with  the  general  run  of  business 
and  professional  men  —  I  confine  myself  to  those  who  seem  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  and  exclude  the  admitted  failures  —  without  marveling  at  their  in- 
tellectual lethargy,  their  incurable  ingenuousness,  their  appalling  lack  of 
ordinary  sense.  The  late  Charles  Francis  Adams,  a  grandson  of  one  Ameri- 
can President  and  a  great-grandson  of  another,  after  a  long  lifetime  in 
intimate  association  with  some  of  the  chief  business  "geniuses"  of  that 
paradise  of  traders  and  usurers,  the  United  States,  reported  in  his  old  age 
that  he  had  never  heard  a  single  one  of  them  say  anything  worth  hearing. 
These  were  vigorous  and  masculine  men,  and  in  a  man's  world  they  were 
successful  men,  but  intellectually  they  were  all  blank  cartridges. 

H.  L.  Mencken 

THIS    TONGUE-TIED   DEMOCRACY  5 

Conversation  in  this  country  has  fallen  upon  evil  days.  The  great  cre- 
ative art  whereby  man  translates  feeling  into  reason  and  shares  with  his  fel- 

4  From  In  Defense  of  Women,  by  H.  L.  Mencken.  Copyright,  1922,  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  Inc. 

B  From  In  the  University  Tradition,  by  A.  Whitney  Griswold.  Copyright,  1957,  by 
the  Yale  University  Press. 
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low  man  those  innermost  thoughts  and  ideals  of  which  civilization  is  made 
is  beset  by  forces  which  threaten  its  demise.  It  is  forsaken  by  a  technology 
that  is  so  busy  tending  its  time-saving  devices  that  it  has  no  time  for  any- 
thing else.  It  is  drowned  out  in  singing  commercials  by  the  world's  most 
productive  economy  that  has  so  little  to  say  for  itself  that  it  has  to  hum 
it.  It  is  hushed  and  shushed  in  dimly  lighted  parlors  by  television  audiences 
who  used  to  read,  argue,  and  even  play  bridge,  an  old-fashioned  card  game 
requiring  speech.  It  is  shouted  down  by  devil's  advocates,  thrown  into 
disorder  by  points  of  order.  It  is  subdued  by  soft-voiced  censors  who,  in 
the  name  of  public  relations,  counsel  discretion  and  the  avoidance  of  con- 
troversy like  so  many  family  physicians  breaking  the  news  gently  and  ad- 
vising their  patients  to  cut  down  on  their  calories.  It  starves  for  want  of 
reading  and  reflection.  It  languishes  in  a  society  that  spends  so  much  time 
passively  listening  and  being  talked  to  that  it  has  all  but  lost  the  will  and 
the  skill  to  speak  for  itself. 

A.  Whitney  Griswold 

THE   ROAD   NOT   TAKEN  6 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a  yellow  wood, 
And  sorry  I  could  not  travel  both 
And  be  one  traveller,  long  I  stood 
And  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I  could 
To  where  it  bent  in  the  undergrowth; 

Then  took  the  other,  as  just  as  fair, 
And  having  perhaps  the  better  claim, 
Because  it  was  grassy  and  wanted  wear; 
Though  as  for  that  the  passing  there 
Had  worn  them  really  about  the  same, 

And  both  that  morning  equally  lay 
In  leaves  no  step  had  trodden  black. 
Oh,  I  kept  the  first  for  another  day! 
Yet  knowing  how  way  leads  on  to  way, 
I  doubted  if  I  should  ever  come  back. 

I  shall  be  telling  this  with  a  sigh 
Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence: 
Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood,  and  I  — 
I  took  the  one  less  travelled  by, 
And  that  has  made  all  the  difference. 

Robert  Frost 

6  From  Mountain  Interval,  by  Robert  Frost.    Copyright,  1916,  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  Inc.  Copyright,  1944,  by  Robert  Frost.  By  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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persuasion  confronts  us  in  a  hundred  aspects  of  our  daily  life:  in  the 
morning  paper,  by  radio  and  television,  through  the  mails,  at  political 
rallies,  in  our  club  meetings,  in  our  families,  in  the  shops,  at  committee 
meetings,  on  billboards,  across  the  bridge  table.  We  are  continually  being 
urged  to  believe,  buy,  act,  and  urged  not  to  believe,  buy,  act. 

Persuasion  takes  many  forms,  from  Congressional  debate  to  conversation 
between  friends.  But  whether  an  argument  is  formal  or  informal,  an  in- 
augural address  or  a  bull  session,  whether  persuasive  speech  is  addressed  to 
one  thousand  persons  or  to  one,  the  basic  requirements  of  sound  thinking 
should  be  met  by  both  speaker  and  listener.  Sometimes  life  itself  depends 
upon  it. 

PERSUASION    AS    A    RHETORICAL    PURPOSE 

As  already  pointed  out,  in  a  broad  sense  all  effective  speech,  private  or 
public,  is  persuasive,  for  it  modifies  to  some  extent  the  listener's  perception 
of  reality  and  thus  affects  in  some  degree  and  manner  his  belief  and  be- 
havior. As  a  dominant  rhetorical  purpose,  however,  to  persuade  means  to 
use  speech  in  such  a  uoay  as  to  lead  one's  listeners  to  change  their  beliefs  or 
behavior  in  a  specific  direction  predetermined  by  the  speaker. 

Persuasion  often  involves  instruction,  but  it  goes  beyond  this  to  direct 
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The  statesman  must  often  employ 
his  power  of  persuasion.  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 


interpretation,  belief,  action.  It  frequently  involves  stimulation,  but  it  goes 
beyond  the  creation  of  vicarious  experience  to  the  shaping  of  belief  and 
action.  Persuasion  is  the  counterpart  of  exploratory  speech,  for  it  is  the 
advocacy  of  a  proposition  that  has  already  been  formulated  by  the  speaker 
or  the  group  he  represents;  it  doesn't  ask,  Is  this  true?  Is  it  good?  Should 
this  be  done?  but  says,  This  is  true,  or  This  is  good,  or  This  should  be  done. 
The  speaker's  proposition  is  a  formulation  of  the  conclusion  he  has 
reached  and  which  he  hopes  to  influence  his  listeners  to  accept.  The 
proposition  is  an  assertion  of  fact  or  value,  or  a  statement  that  some  specific 
action  should  be  taken.  Whether  or  not  in  any  specific  utterance  the 
speaker  seeks  full  acceptance  and  support  of  his  proposition  depends  upon 
his  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  situation. 


THE    BASIC    PROCESS    OF    PERSUASION 

The  basic  process  of  persuasion  consists  of  (a)  analyzing  the  situation  in 
relation  to  the  proposition;  and  (b)  on  the  basis  of  that  analysis,  restructur- 
ing the  situation  into  a  pattern  in  which  the  listener  perceives  the  end 
sought  as  a  desirable  and  promising  solution  to  a  problem  important  to 
himself. 
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Psychological  Bases  of  Persuasion.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the 
human  mind  and  body  functioned  as  separate  entities  and  that  the  mind 
was  divided  into  compartments  or  separate  faculties.  Reason  was  con- 
sidered a  distinct  faculty,  feeling  and  emotion  another,  valuing  another, 
and  so  on,  so  that  the  human  mind  was  looked  upon  as  being  somewhat  like 
an  egg-crate,  with  rigid  dividers  between  compartments.  Persuasion  and 
conviction  were  seen  as  separate  and  distinct  purposes  and  processes. 

Persuasion  was  thought  of  as  influencing  belief  and  behavior  through  an 
appeal  to  the  emotions  and  other  non-logical  faculties;  conviction  was 
imagined  as  influencing  belief  through  evidence  and  reasoning,  through 
appealing  to  the  power  to  think.  Persuasion  was  a  kind  of  underground 
operation,  the  achievement  of  one's  purpose  by  slipping  blinders  on  the 
listener  when  he  wasn't  looking.  Rhetoricians  often  felt  the  need  to  defend 
the  ethics  of  persuasion,  for  it  seemed  little  different  from  propaganda. 

But  to  aim  at  conviction  was  wholly  respectable,  since  it  appealed  to  the 
critical  faculties.  Unfortunately,  "conviction"  had  little  effect  on  actual 
belief  and  behavior;  a  person  could  be  "intellectually"  convinced  that  the 
natives  of  Cambodia  ought  to  change  their  diet,  but  what  of  it?  If  the 
proposition  didn't  touch  his  own  needs  and  interests,  his  conviction  of  its 
soundness  resulted  in  no  real  change  of  belief  or  behavior.  It  was,  at  most, 
a  mental  exercise,  like  solving  a  crossword  puzzle.  He  didn't  really  care 
one  way  or  the  other. 

In  recent  years  psychologists  have  changed  their  view  of  the  human 
being  and  of  what  determines  his  behavior.  They  look  upon  any  behavior 
as  the  function  of  the  individual  as  a  'whole.  The  cortex  doesn't  operate 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  Symbol-making  is  its  natural  function, 
just  as  digesting  food  is  the  natural  function  of  the  stomach;  symbolizing 
experience  is,  as  Susanne  K.  Langer  has  put  it,  "one  of  man's  primary  ac- 
tivities, like  eating,  looking,  or  moving  about.  It  is  the  fundamental  process 
of  his  mind  and  goes  on  all  the  time."  x  Through  symbols  man  reasons, 
hopes,  plans  for  the  future,  identifies  and  formulates  his  values,  his  feelings, 
his  desires. 

The  non-logical  aspects  of  the  human  mind  are  not  antithetical  to  reason. 
Needs,  feelings,  values  provide  the  stimulus  for  reasoning  in  the  first  place 
and  the  energy  and  drive  necessary  to  carrying  out  whatever  decisions  are 
made.  In  the  entirely  healthy  person,  there  are  few  serious  conflicts  be- 
tween the  way  he  feels  and  the  way  he  thinks,  between  the  satisfaction  of 
his  other  needs  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  need  to  reason.  On  the  other 
hand,  disease  affects  the  whole  person:  the  emotionally  unhealthy  person 
can't  think  straight;  poor  thinking  can  lead  to  physical  disorders;  and  an 
unhealthy  body  can  lead  to  unhealthy  thinking  and  feeling.  The  human 
person  functions  as  a  unit. 

1  Philosophy  in  a  New  Key.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1942;  Penguin 
Books,  1948,  p.  32. 
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Ver  suasion  and  debate 
are  the  principal  tools 
of  democracy. 

Perhaps  a  case  can  be  made  for  debating  propositions  that  actually  interest 
neither  speakers  nor  audiences  as  an  academic  exercise  in  research  and 
reasoning  or  as  a  competitive  sport.  Whether  or  not  this  training  in  investi- 
gation and  logic  carries  over  to  real  problems  is  another  question. 

At  any  rate,  our  interest  in  this  chapter  is  in  persuasion  conceived  as 
an  art  "rooted  in  an  essential  function  of  language  itself  .  .  .;  the  use  of 
language  as  a  symbolic  means  of  inducing  cooperation  in  beings  that  by 
nature  respond  to  symbols."  2  Persuasion,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  involves 
the  whole  person  —  including  his  freedom  to  choose.  It  may  be  likened  to 
an  arrow:  the  shaft  is  evidence  and  reasoning;  the  feathers  that  give  it 
direction  are  good  will  and  intelligence;  the  arrowhead  is  adaptation  to  the 
needs,  interests,  values,  and  feelings  of  the  listener.  But  the  arrow  functions 
as  a  whole,  not  as  separate  parts  aimed  at  different  targets. 

SITUATIONS    APPROPRIATE    TO    PERSUASION 

Even  in  an  ideally  democratic  society,  there  would  still  be  need  for 
persuasion  as  thus  defined.  No  two  persons  perceive  things  identically, 
but  if  cooperative  action  is  to  be  taken,  at  least  approximately  mutual  per- 
ception must  be  achieved.  Even  if  every  common  problem  could  be  ex- 
plored through  group  deliberation,  persuasion  would  be  necessary,  for 
people  not  only  see  the  facts  differently  but  they  interpret  them  differently 
because  of  different  values  and  purposes. 

Probably  no  individual  has  direct  access  to  all  the  information  he  needs 
even  in  coping  with  his  own  problems;  certainly  the  affairs  of  states  and 
nations  are  too  complex  to  be  decided  by  the  participation  of  all  in  dis- 
cussion. Even  in  small  organizations  there  usually  isn't  enough  time  for 
group  deliberation;  committees  are  appointed  to  think  through  problems 
and  to  make  recommendations   for  action.    Thus  the  principal   tool  of 

2  Kenneth  Burke,  A  Rhetoric  of  Motives.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1950,  p.  43. 
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democratic  action  is  necessarily  debate  rather  than  discussion.  Debate  takes 
place  when  two  or  more  persons,  representing  either  themselves  or  groups 
of  people,  compete  in  trying  to  persuade  other  people  to  accept  or  reject 
a  proposition  as  a  basis  for  belief  and  action. 

There  are  several  conditions  that  govern  the  appropriateness  of  per- 
suasion and  debate.  First  of  all,  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  they  are 
directed  must  be  free  to  choose.  Persuasion  cannot  occur  in  a  society  that 
dictates  what  people  must  do  and  believe.  Where  there  is  freedom  to 
believe,  though  action  is  restricted,  persuasion  may  be  addressed  to  belief; 
but  where  belief  is  controlled,  through  coercion  and  "brainwashing,"  per- 
suasion cannot  occur.  To  the  extent  that  people  are  deprived  of  or  re- 
linquish their  freedom  to  choose,  the  situation  becomes  one  in  which 
persuasion  and  debate  cannot  function.  It  is  sophistry  for  an  authority  — 
in  government,  in  a  family,  or  in  any  other  group  —  to  pretend  that  he  is 
using  persuasion  when  actually  the  person  or  persons  addressed  have  no 
choice. 

Secondly,  but  based  upon  the  condition  of  freedom  to  choose,  the  listener 
must  face  some  kind  of  problem  —  either  a  problem  of  which  he  is  already 
aware  or  one  that  he  becomes  aware  of  through  the  efforts  of  the  speaker. 
The  problem  must  be  or  must  become  one  that  is  real  to  him,  that  con- 
cerns him.  If  you  don't  smoke,  nobody  can  persuade  you  to  stop  smoking; 
no  problem  exists  for  you.  A  debate  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  American 
aid  to  foreign  countries  can't  result  in  persuasion  as  far  as  you're  concerned 
unless  or  until  you  look  upon  the  problem  as  one  concerning  you. 

Third,  but  dependent  upon  the  first  and  second  conditions,  facts,  values, 
or  the  proper  course  of  action  must  be  in  question.  In  persuasion  and 
debate,  there  must  be  a  proposition  which  asserts  that  something  is  true  or 
is  good  or  ought  to  be  done.  There  must  be  disagreement  or  controversy. 
People  may  disagree  about  facts;  or  they  may  agree  on  the  facts  but  disagree 
on  their  interpretation;  or  they  may  disagree  on  the  values  to  be  served;  or 
they  may  agree  on  facts,  interpretation,  and  values,  but  still  disagree  on 
what  course  of  action  will  meet  the  need.  Persuasion  may  be  addressed  to 
questions  of  fact,  interpretation,  values,  or  action.  But  unless  there  is  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  listener,  no  persuasion  can  occur.  If  you  have  already 
made  up  your  mind  on  a  course  of  action,  nobody  can  persuade  you  to 
take  a  different  one  until  he  has  caused  you  to  return  to  a  state  of  doubt. 

Fourth,  the  situation  must  be  one  that  permits  the  advocacy  of  a  specific 
belief  or  action.  You  can't  persuade  a  person  to  be  tolerant;  but  you  can 
try  to  persuade  him  that  his  tolerance  should  lead  him  to  adopt  a  specific 
belief,  attitude,  or  action.  This  of  course  means  that  the  persuader  (or 
debater)  must  know  precisely  what  he  is  advocating.  It  means  that  the 
responsible  persuader  will  have  thought  through  the  problem  in  order  to 
reach  what  he  believes  to  be  a  sound  position  before  he  undertakes  to 
persuade  another. 
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THE    SOURCES    OF    BELIEF 

To  persuade  another  person  to  change  his  beliefs  and  behavior,  you  need 
to  understand  how  people  get  their  beliefs.  As  you  have  learned,  an  in- 
dividual's perception  determines  what  he  believes  and  does;  you  have 
studied  some  of  the  factors  that  affect  perception.  Looking  at  perception 
from  the  point  of  view  of  persuasion,  one  can  identify  four  sources  of  belief: 
(i)  direct  experience;  (2)  vicarious  experience  induced  through  the  symbols 
of  language;  (3)  the  influence  and  testimony  of  authorities  and  observers; 
and  (4)  reasoning  about  the  evidence  acquired  through  the  other  three 
sources. 

Direct  Experience.  The  strongest  determinant  of  belief  is  our  own  ex- 
perience. Until  what  we  have  seen  is  effectively  contradicted  by  what 
others  tell  us  or  by  our  own  reason,  we  believe  what  we  see  —  and  we 
don't  easily  give  up  those  beliefs.  "Of  course  I  know;  I  was  there."  It 
isn't  easy  to  persuade  a  man  who  has  been  only  to  Miami  Beach  that  Florida 
has  anything  but  flat  sand,  palmettoes,  and  tourists;  he's  seen  Florida  with 
his  own  eyes.  To  a  person  who  has  had  unfortunate  personal  encounters 
with  one  or  two  individuals  of  a  race  or  religion  different  from  his  own, 
"they're  all  alike";  he's  had  firsthand  experience  to  prove  it. 

Fortunately,  the  conceptions  we  form  through  our  own  experience  can 
be  affected  by  the  information  we  acquire  from  other  people. 

Vicarious  Experience.  The  symbols  of  language  have  the  power  of  creat- 
ing experience,  of  making  us  feel  almost  as  if  we  have  directly  seen,  heard, 
tasted,  smelled,  and  touched.  Only  concrete  language  can  give  us  this  illu- 
sion, however;  and  the  imagery  must  be  related  to  what  we  have  directly 
experienced.  No  words  can  make  a  person  blind  from  birth  "see"  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  or  a  person  deaf  from  birth  "hear"  a  violin. 

Authority.  Much  that  we  perceive  and  believe  has  been  determined  by 
other  people,  by  what  we  have  been  taught  is  true  or  good  or  ought  to  be 
done  by  our  society,  our  parents,  church,  or  friends.  Unless  we  have 
learned  to  think  for  ourselves,  we  accept  these  beliefs  as  law  and  gospel; 
they  determine  much  of  what  we  perceive  and  our  consequent  behavior. 
Even  when  we  think  we  have  confirmed  these  beliefs  through  personal 
experience,  it  is  hard  to  know  how  far  the  confirmation  has  been  affected 
by  our  conditioning. 

We  also  accept  the  authority  of  experts  in  particular  fields.  Direct  ex- 
perience and  opportunities  for  personal  investigation  are  so  limited  that 
we  couldn't  depend  upon  them  in  many  areas  of  belief  and  action.  We 
accept  the  authority  of  our  physician,  pharmacist,  teachers,  garage  me- 
chanic, the  economist,  the  foreign  affairs  expert,  and  so  on.  When  we 
accept  a  speaker  as  an  authority,  we  tend  to  accept  what  he  says. 
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If  a  person  has  had  the  opportunity  for  observations  we  haven't  made 
ourselves,  we  tend  to  accept  his  reports  if  they  are  not  too  far  from  our 
beliefs,  even  when  we  don't  look  upon  him  as  an  authority.  In  many  areas 
we  "know  only  what  we  read  in  the  papers";  we  have  no  opportunity  to 
look  for  ourselves. 

Reasoning.  Every  person  makes  inferences,  whether  valid  or  invalid, 
from  direct  experience,  from  vicarious  experience,  and  from  what  he  is  told 
by  others.  No  person,  living  under  the  most  rigid  dictatorship,  political  or 
nonpolitical,  is  a  complete  automaton.  Except  in  simple  reflex  actions,  we 
don't  act  upon  our  own  perceptions  without  making  some  kind  of  inter- 
pretation and  evaluation.  Even  if  we  accept  without  question  the  authority 
of  those  who  have  set  up  laws  and  customs  and  precepts,  we  still  have  to 
perform  some  acts  of  reasoning  in  applying  their  principles  and  rules  to 
specific  behavior. 

The  person  who  is  developing  his  best  powers  of  thinking  will  test  the 
materials  of  belief,  from  whatever  source,  by  subjecting  them  to  critical 
analysis  and  evaluation  before  he  accepts  or  acts  upon  them.  The  responsi- 
ble speaker  will  test  the  validity  of  his  proposition  before  trying  to  persuade 
others  to  accept  it. 

THE    LOGICAL    STRUCTURE    OF 
PERSUASIVE    SPEECH 

In  speaking  to  persuade  you  are  concerned  with  the  proof  of  a  proposi- 
tion. When  you  solicit  advertising  for  your  college  paper,  or  write  an 
editorial  in  defense  of  the  honor  system,  or  urge  your  studious  roommate 
to  go  out  for  the  tennis  team,  you  are  trying  to  prove  a  proposition.  In 
every  case  you  should  clearly  formulate  in  your  mind  the  proposition  you 
are  trying  to  prove. 

You  can't  argue  a  word  or  a  phrase,  such  as  "automobiles"  or  "the  joys 
of  motoring."  You  can  explain  the  construction  of  the  latest  Ford  engine, 
or  describe  the  appearance  of  the  new  convertible,  or  narrate  the  story  of 
Henry  Ford's  life,  or  you  can  argue  on  either  side  of  the  proposition,  "The 
Ford  car  is  the  best  car  in  its  price  class." 

The  first  requirement  of  the  proposition  is  that  it  shall  be  debatable.  It 
isn't  debatable  if  it  is  obviously  true  or  obviously  false.  Propositions  that 
can't  be  proved  approximately  true  or  approximately  false  are  not  de- 
batable; for  example,  "Napoleon  was  a  greater  soldier  than  Shakespeare 
was  a  writer,"  or  "Dame  Fashion  has  done  more  than  John  Barleycorn  to 
undermine  morals." 

The  proposition  should  not  employ  ambiguous  terms.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  to  insure  advocacy  of  the  proposition  itself,  by  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  arguing  the  meaning  of  the  proposition. 

A  debate  or  a  speech  will  not  be  satisfactory  if  the  proposition  is  too 
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broad.  For  example,  the  proposition,  "The  United  States  is  justified  in  its 
foreign  policy,"  covers  too  much  ground. 

The  proposition  should  embody  one  central  idea.  The  proposition,  "The 
present  policy  of  price  supports  for  farm  commodities  should  be  discon- 
tinued," is  suitable  although  it  involves  various  items;  for,  when  the  issues 
underlying  the  parts  of  a  proposition  are  the  same,  no  confusion  need 
result.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  following  double-headed  proposition: 
"Military  training  should  be  taught  in  the  high  schools  and  all  able-bodied 
citizens,  both  men  and  women,  should  be  required  to  serve  a  year  in  the 
armed  services."  Here  are  different  underlying  principles  and  consequently 
different  sets  of  main  issues.  A  satisfactory  proposition  has  one  central  idea 
and  only  one. 

The  proposition  should  be  so  worded  as  to  give  the  would-be  persuader 
the  burden  of  proof.  The  speaker  who  makes  the  attack  upon  present 
conditions,  who  advocates  something  new,  who  is  trying  to  change  the 
beliefs  or  behavior  of  the  listener  is  said  to  have  the  burden  of  proof.  Don't 
set  up  a  straw  man  just  to  knock  him  down.  Unless  you  engage  in  an 
actual  debate,  either  private  or  public,  no  case  exists  for  the  negative  side 
of  a  proposition.  Until  somebody  offers  an  argument  for  direct  election  of 
the  President,  any  argument  defending  the  present  system  is  inane.  There 
is  no  situation  that  calls  for  persuasion. 

ANALYZING  THE  PROPOSITION:   FINDING  THE  ISSUES 

Stock  Issues.  If  your  proposition  is  actually  debatable  and  if  you  have 
formulated  it  well,  your  study  of  it  will  reveal  the  issues  involved;  that  is, 
the  points  upon  which  its  truth  depends.  In  a  proposition  advocating  a  new 
policy,  these  questions  naturally  arise: 

i.  Do  present  conditions  demand  a  change? 

2.  If  any  change  is  to  be  made,  is  the  proposed  change  the  best  one? 

3.  Is  it  theoretically  sound? 

4.  Is  it  practical? 

5.  Would  its  disadvantages  more  than  offset  the  advantages? 

If  the  opponents  of  a  proposed  change  —  whether  listeners  or  opposing 
speakers  —  take  their  stand  on  these  five  grounds,  they  constitute  the  five 
main  issues.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opponents  rest  their  case  on  the 
contention  that  the  present  status  is  entirely  satisfactory,  there  is,  for  that 
particular  debate,  only  one  issue. 

These  five  issues  are  sometimes  called  "stock  issues,"  or  "standard  issues." 
Without  change,  they  do  not  apply  to  all  propositions.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  helps  in  the  work  of  analysis.  Indeed,  these  stock  issues  are  involved 
in  some  of  our  everyday  decisions.  Shall  I  buy  that  new  coat  or  wear 
my  old  coat  another  season?  Shall  I  stop  paying  rent  and  start  buying  a 
house  on  instalments?  Shall  I  vote  for  the  bond  issue  for  a  new  high  school 
building?    Shall  I  elect  a  course  in  Spanish  next  year  or  one  in  Fine  Arts? 
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Importance  of  the  Main  Issues.  There  is  a  main  issue  in  every  one  of 
life's  problems.  Success  depends  on  directing  effort  toward  that  issue. 
Without  the  ability  to  discover  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  —  the  main 
issue  —  a  man  may  waste  his  energy  in  blind  endeavor.  There  is  no  problem^ 
small  or  great,  in  all  human  affairs,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  "The 
gifted  man  is  he  who  sees  the  essential  point,  and  leaves  all  the  rest  aside 
in  surplusage." 

The  main  issues  are  to  be  discovered  only  by  thorough,  study.  In  the 
work  of  persuading  a  certain  individual  or  group,  however,  the  relative 
importance  of  the  issues  to  this  individual  or  group  determines  the  selection. 

As  issues  are  points  of  controversy,  they  can  be  found  only  by  placing 
the  arguments  held  by  one  side  against  those  held  by  the  other  side.  Clearly, 
then,  all  the  issues  can  be  found  only  by  thus  contrasting  all  the  arguments 
of  both  sides. 

The  Exclusion  of  Irrelevant  Matters.  Irrelevant  matters  should  be  ex- 
cluded whenever  there  is  danger  of  mistaking  them  for  real  issues.  It  is 
well  to  show  clearly  what  you  are  not  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  establish 
your  case,  and  what  you  do  not  propose  to  do,  whenever  your  audience 
may  expect  you  to  do  more  than  is  necessary.  Almost  every  proposition  has 
associated  with  it,  in  common  thought,  various  confusing  matters.  On 
these  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  proposition  does  not  hinge.  Narrowing  the 
question  down  to  the  main  issues  is  chiefly  a  process  of  excluding  irrelevant 
matters. 

Statement  of  Admitted  and  Waived  Matter.  No  argument  is  possible 
without  an  admitted  basis  of  fact.  Usually  we  separate  these  admitted  facts 
from  the  contested  issues  more  or  less  vaguely  in  our  own  minds;  but  for 
argument  of  any  kind  the  admitted  matter  should  be  stated  as  definitely 
and  as  fully  as  the  question  demands. 

A  skillful  speaker  usually  admits  and  uses  to  his  own  profit  some  of  the 
opposing  arguments.  The  rule  of  politicians  seems  to  be:  "Admit  nothing; 
claim  everything."  But  speakers  who  rely  primarily  on  evidence  and 
reasoning  should  have  the  opposite  rule:  "Admit  everything  that  you  can 
safely  admit;  claim  nothing  that  you  cannot  approximately  prove."  Go 
with  your  opponents  as  far  as  you  can.  Take  over  and  use  as  much  as 
possible  of  your  opponents'  case.   Concessions  of  this  kind  are  persuasive. 

THE   PATTERN   OF   PROOF 

Proof,  you  will  remember,  consists  of  evidence  and  reasoning.  The 
overall  pattern  may  be  inductive,  deductive,  or  from  problem  to  solution, 
a  pattern  which  follows  the  complete  process  of  directed  thinking  and  thus 
includes  both  induction  and  deduction. 

In  the  deductive  pattern,  the  general  or  major  premise  states  something 
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that  the  listener  already  accepts  as  true  or  right  —  or,  at  least,  that  the 
speaker  assumes  that  the  listener  already  accepts.  If  the  minor  premise  is 
established,  the  conclusion  inescapably  follows  if  the  reasoning  process  is 
valid.   The  three  parts  of  the  chain  form  a  syllogism,  for  example: 

Major  Premise:  Every  qualified  citizen  ought  to  vote  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion. 

Minor  Premise:  You  are  a  qualified  citizen. 

Conclusion:  You  ought  to  vote  in  the  coming  election. 

Inductive  argument  is  inference  from  specific  evidence  to  a  general  con- 
clusion. It  involves  the  formation  of  generalizations  and  the  establishment 
of  causal  relations.  An  analogy  may  be  used  for  clarification  or  for  the 
suggestion  of  hypotheses  but  does  not  constitute  proof  of  a  proposition. 

Evidence  consists  of  sensory  data,  directly  perceived  or  vicarious;  of 
reports  and  the  testimony  of  authorities.  Thus  the  logical  sub-patterns  in 
persuasive  speech  may  be  temporal,  spatial,  or  topical. 

ADAPTIVE    PATTERNS    IN    PERSUASION 

Persuasion  is  impossible  unless  the  speaker  understands  the  situation  and 
adapts  his  speech  to  it.  His  analysis  of  the  extrinsic  factors  in  the  situation 
and  of  his  listener's  information,  attitude,  and  interest  relevant  to  his 
proposition  will  determine:  (i)  the  specific  end  he  tries  to  achieve  in  the 
particular  utterance;  (2)  the  adaptive  patterns  he  uses;  (3)  his  dominant 
form  of  discourse;  and  (4)  the  adaptive  techniques  he  employs. 

Every  situation  will  be  different,  but  general  categories  of  listener  in- 
formation and  attitude  in  regard  to  a  proposition  may  be  formulated  as 
follows: 

1.  Uninformed  and  uninterested. 

2.  Relatively  uninformed  but  interested. 

3.  Informed  but  apathetic. 

4.  Informed  and  interested  but  undecided  as  to  the  specific  course  of 
action  to  be  taken. 

5.  Informed  but  hostile  to  the  specific  proposition. 

6.  Prejudiced,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker,  and  hostile  to  the 
proposition,  to  the  speaker,  or  to  both. 

If  you  decide  that  your  listener  is  uninformed  and  uninterested,  you  may 
aim  only  at  arousing  interest,  at  leading  him  to  perceive  the  existence  of  a 
problem  that  concerns  him.  On  later  occasions  you  may  go  further  and 
seek  full  acceptance  of  your  proposition.  If  your  listener  is  interested, 
though  uninformed,  your  specific  purpose  may  be  only  to  instruct  —  but  the 
instruction  will  be  directed  toward  eventual  acceptance  of  your  proposition. 
If  in  your  opinion  your  listener  is  hostile  because  of  prejudice,  you  may 
formulate  the  specific  end  you  will  seek  as  "I  want  my  listener  just  to  open 
his  mind  a  little  to  a  point  of  view  different  from  his  own." 

Persuasion  always  requires  rapport  between  speaker  and  listener,  atten- 
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tion  and  interest,  and  the  motivation  of  a  listener's  basic  needs  and  desires 
(Chapter  14).  No  stereotyped  patterns  can  automatically  be  applied,  but 
four  general  ones  may  be  described.  If  you  study  them,  you  should  be 
able  to  adjust  one  of  them,  or  a  combination  of  them,  to  the  specific 
situation  that  confronts  you.  These  four  patterns  may  be  called:  ( 1 )  the  di- 
dactic; (2)  the  argumentative;  (3)  the  impressive;  and  (4)  the  conciliatory. 

THE   DIDACTIC   PATTERN 

If  your  listener  is  not  informed  about  your  proposition,  he  must  be  given 
instruction  before  he  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  it.  The  only  alternatives 
are  coercion  and  propaganda.  Even  in  a  democratic  society,  these  methods 
are  sometimes  necessary;  but  they  are  not  the  concern  of  this  book. 

If  the  uninformed  listener  is  already  interested,  then  exposition  will  be 
the  main  form  of  discourse  to  use.  If  you  were  trying  to  sell  an  air- 
conditioner  to  an  interested  prospect,  your  success  would  depend  on  the 
amount  and  kind  of  information  you  gave  him.  To  seek  action  without 
giving  information  is  poor  persuasion. 

If  the  uninformed  listener  is  also  uninterested,  you  must  of  course  arouse 
his  interest  before  you  can  give  him  information.  You  should  seek  to  show 
why  and  how  the  problem  concerns  him.  You  must  point  out  its  relation  to 
his  needs,  to  interests  he  already  has.  If  your  ultimate  purpose  is,  for  ex- 
ample, to  persuade  the  school  board  of  a  town  that  driver-training  should 
be  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  you  might  need  first  to  arouse  interest 
by  pointing  out  the  high  accident  rate  in  the  town  or  state,  and  by  giving 
facts  about  the  success  of  driver-training  programs. 

THE   ARGUMENTATIVE   PATTERN 

If  your  listener  is  informed  and  interested  but  undecided  what  action 
to  take  or  hostile  to  the  proposition  you  advocate,  then  you  should  rely 
mainly  on  the  argumentative  pattern  of  discourse.  Whether  or  not  you 
face  an  opposing  speaker,  you  are  engaging  in  debate,  for  your  listener  is 
arguing  with  you  in  his  mind.  And  in  either  private  or  public  speech  you 
may  be  competing  with  other  speakers. 

If  the  audience  is  undecided  and  you  don't  have  an  actual  opponent,  the 
most  persuasive  method  may  be  to  describe  your  own  thinking  in  attacking 
the  problem,  including  the  alternative  hypotheses  or  tentative  solutions  you 
considered.  If  you  have  reasoned  soundly  to  your  conclusion,  you  will 
gain  rather  than  lose  by  taking  your  listener  with  you. 

If  you  have  an  opponent,  then  you  must  make  the  best  case  you  can  for 
your  proposition.  You  can  do  this  only  if  you  are  convinced  your  case  is 
sound.  The  hypothetical  adaptive  pattern  may  be  useful.  You  lead  your 
listeners  to  picture  what  would  happen  if  your  solution  were  put  into  effect. 
If  you  have  had  personal  experience  bearing  on  the  proposition,  telling 
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about  it  may  help  your  cause.  If  authorities  known  and  respected  by  your 
listeners  advocate  your  proposition,  you  may  well  use  their  testimony. 

THE   IMPRESSIVE   PATTERN 

If  your  listener  is  relatively  informed  but  apathetic,  you  must  excite  his 
interest  and  rouse  him  to  action.  He  doesn't  need  instruction;  he  may  not 
need  much  argument.  He  needs  to  have  latent  beliefs  and  "intellectual1' 
agreement  intensified  and  charged  with  the  emotion  necessary  to  action. 
Your  job  is  to  translate  passive  acceptance  into  action. 

Direct  experience  is  the  most  persuasive  evidence  you  can  use.  In  arguing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  housing  authority,  if  you  can  get  your  city 
commissioners  to  go  with  you  on  a  tour  of  the  slums,  the  things  they  see 
may  make  further  argument  unnecessary.  When  direct  experience  isn't 
possible,  vicarious  experience  through  concrete  language  may  be  an  effec- 
tive substitute. 

You  can  impress  your  listener  by  using  abundant  sensory  material: 
language  that  creates  the  vicarious  experience  of  seeing,  hearing,  feeling; 
language  that  cuts  into  the  mind  with  vivid  imagery,  concrete  details.  The 
best  media  are  narration  and  description  rather  than  argument  or  exposition. 
If  you  are  trying  to  convince  your  roommate  or  an  audience  of  college 
students  that  they  should  have  polio  shots,  you  don't  need  to  inform  them; 
they  know  about  the  Salk  vaccine.  Logical  argument  may  only  cause  them 
to  say  to  themselves  again,  "Yes,  I  ought  to  —  when  I  have  time."  But  if 
you  can  make  them  experience  vicariously  what  it  means  to  be  paralyzed 
from  polio,  they  may  act. 

THE   CONCILIATORY  PATTERN 

If  your  listener  is  actually  hostile  to  your  proposition  or  to  you,  no 
logical  exposition  or  argument  will  reach  him  until  you  have  first  dispelled 
his  hostility.  Before  you  can  state  your  case,  you  must  disarm  your  audi- 
ence. A  closed  mind  doesn't  give  you  a  chance. 

You  will  seldom  encounter  an  audience  hostile  to  you  personally,  but 
you  may  occasionally  find  that  hostility  toward  your  cause  or  proposition 
has  carried  over,  so  that  it  seems  like  unfriendliness  toward  you.  This  is 
partly  because  of  the  general  human  tendency  to  seek  a  concrete  object 
for  antipathy.  It's  hard  to  stay  hostile  to  an  abstract  idea.  Many  people 
find  it  impossible  to  explain  communism  or  argue  against  it,  but  have  no 
trouble  hating  Russia. 

Persuading  a  hostile  audience  depends  mainly  on  two  factors:  (i)  the 
character  of  the  speaker;  and  (2)  his  skill  in  inducing  vicarious  experience 
that  opens  the  minds  of  his  listeners  to  the  proposition.  If  an  audience 
respects  and  likes  a  speaker,  even  though  it  disagrees  with  him,  it  is  likely 
to  listen  with  at  least  a  crack  in  the  mental  door.  If  he  can  create  a  vivid 
experience  that  leads  them  to  "see"  new  aspects  of  the  problem,  almost  as 
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if  they  were  seeing  for  themselves,  he  may  get  them  to  listen  to  more 
objective  evidence  and  reasoning. 

If  he  isn't  already  known  to  his  listeners  and  respected  by  them,  the 
speaker  must  begin  by  establishing  rapport.  He  doesn't  reveal  his  proposi- 
tion or  his  aim  until  he  is  sure  his  arguments  will  be  listened  to.  He  may 
speak  of  his  pleasure  in  addressing  this  audience,  he  may  relate  apparently 
pointless  but  humorous  anecdotes,  he  may  even  talk  about  the  weather. 
But  he  has  a  definite  purpose  in  this  circuitous  or  "blind"  introduction: 
to  establish  common  ground  and  rapport  with  his  listeners  and  to  establish 
his  right  to  speak  on  his  subject.  A  Southern  student  attending  a  Northern 
college  used  the  following  approach  in  urging  that  "college  dormitories 
should  be  desegregated": 

I've  just  been  listening  to  some  of  you  complaining  about  the  snow.  I  love  it! 
This  is  the  first  real,  honest-to-goodness  snow  I've  ever  seen.  I'd  always  had  a 
sneaking  suspicion  it  was  just  something  you  took  out  of  a  bag  from  the  dime 
store  and  sprinkled  on  Christmas  trees  to  make  them  shine.  Now  I  know  it's  real. 

Another  thing  I've  enjoyed  about  being  "Up  No'th"  has  been  the  autumn 
leaves.  You  know,  down  home  there  isn't  much  change  from  season  to  season. 
Everything  stays  pretty  much  the  same.  But  I  like  the  change.  I  wrote  my 
mother  about  how  excited  I  was  about  the  change  of  seasons  and  that  first  little 
sprinkle  of  snow  we  had  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  I  said  in  the  letter,  "You 
know,  Mom,  there  must  be  a  little  strain  of  Yankee  in  me  somehow."  Well,  my 
mother  wrote  back  —  incidentally,  she's  not  a  Floridian,  she's  from  Alabama  — 
she  wrote  back,  "Young  lady,  if  there's  any  Yankee  in  you  it's  in  your  head  and 
not  your  blood!" 

But  I  think  it's  good  to  get  away  from  where  you've  always  lived  and  see  how 
other  people  live  and  think  and  feel.  Mostly,  I've  found  it  just  the  way  I 
imagined,  only  better.  But  I  admit  I've  been  surprised  at  one  thing;  surprised 
and  disappointed.  .  .  . 

If  the  speaker  is  known  and  respected,  he  may  not  need  to  establish  rap- 
port; but  he  may  still  feel  that  his  listeners  are  not  ready  to  give  a  fair 
and  unprejudiced  hearing  to  his  ideas.  He  knows  that  people  don't  acquire 
prejudices  through  reasoning  and  that  you  can't  reason  prejudice  out  of 
them.  So  he  uses  the  implicative  form  of  conciliation.  In  concrete  language 
he  develops  one  example  after  another  showing  the  validity  of  his  proposi- 
tion. He  creates  vicarious  experience  that  points  to  the  conclusion  he 
wishes  to  establish.  He  doesn't  draw  the  conclusion;  he  lets  each  listener 
do  that  for  himself.  For  he  knows  that  the  strongest  convictions  are  those 
we  form  for  ourselves. 

Another  conciliatory  pattern,  one  which  may  combine  with  the  implica- 
tive, uses  personal  confession  and  personal  experience.  Its  success  depends 
on  the  genuine  identification  of  a  speaker  with  his  listener.  He  says,  in 
effect,  "I  have  the  same  background  you  have;  I  was  conditioned  by  the 
same  factors.  I  understand  your  views  and  your  problems.  But  I've  had 
experiences  and  thoughts  that  have  made  me  see  things  in  a  different  light." 
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Given  an  intelligent,  fair-minded  listener  and  a  speaker  of  integrity  and 
good  will,  the  best  conciliation  in  advocating  an  unpalatable  proposition 
may  be  absolute  candor  —  cards  on  the  table.  Even  if  the  audience  is  defi- 
nitely hostile  to  the  proposition,  it  may  respond  to  the  implicit  compliment 
paid  it  by  the  speaker  who  assumes  he  will  receive  a  fair  hearing.  This 
method  was  used  by  Christian  Pineau,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France,  in 
addressing  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  June,  20,  1956: 

Gentlemen: 

I  should  like,  first  of  all,  to  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  to  be  with  you  today  and 
to  thank  you  for  your  welcome. 

Your  club  is  one  where  the  most  diverse  opinions  can  be  freely  expressed, 
your  courtesy  placing  no  limits  on  the  utterances  of  your  guests. 

That  is  why  I  intend  to  speak  today  with  the  utmost  frankness  and  to  deal 
with  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  subjects,  as  I  have  done  with  such  cordiality 
with  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles. 

The  French  President  of  the  Council,  M.  Guy  Mollet,  and  myself,  have,  on 
several  occasions  during  the  last  few  months,  had  an  opportunity  of  defining 
some  of  the  basic  principles  of  French  foreign  policy. 

We  have  stressed  two  ideas  in  particular: 

The  first  is  that  we  will  remain  loyal  to  our  friendships,  our  alliances  and  our 
present  collective  security  system.  This  clearly  indicates  our  determination  to 
cooperate  in  every  domain  with  our  American  friends,  to  maintain  the  Atlantic 
alliance  and  to  expand  it  in  new  fields. 

The  second  is  to  re-establish  contacts  with  the  countries  of  the  East,  which 
until  now  have  willfully  isolated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but,  in 
the  last  several  months,  have  been  making  an  effort  to  raise  what  used  to  be 
known  as  the  Iron  Curtain. 

These  two  aspects  of  our  policy  seem  to  be  regarded  as  contradictory  by  a 
certain  segment  of  American  public  opinion,  which  finds  it  hard  to  comprehend 
how  we  can  possibly  show  understanding  in  the  East  while  remaining  faithful  to 
our  friendship  in  the  West. 

For  us  —  and  this  is  the  basic  theme  I  should  like  to  develop  before  you  to- 
day —  for  us,  there  is  no  contradiction  as  long  as  we  are  really  convinced  that 
international  differences  cannot  be  settled  by  war.  Of  course,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  still  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  an  international  conflict,  the  fact 
that  a  nation  belongs  to  one  camp  rules  out  any  contact  with  the  other  camp. 

I  know  too  well  how  much  the  American  people  love  peace  to  be  able  to 
think  for  one  instant  that  they  can  have  the  slightest  interest  in  such  an  assump- 
tion. Therefore,  we  can  all  place  ourselves  within  the  framework  of  a  possible 
peaceful  settlement  of  our  problems  and  of  coexistence  between  different  po- 
litical, economic  and  ideological  systems.  .  .  .3 

THE  EXTEMPORANEOUS  SPEECH  TO  PERSUADE 

Whether  your  audience  is  one  person  or  a  thousand,  it  is  always  the 
individual  who  must  be  persuaded.    Only  individuals  can  believe  or  act. 

3  Vital  Speeches,  XXII,  19  (July  15,  1956),  p.  584.  By  permission  of  the  author. 
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Nevertheless,  what  you  seek  is  cooperative  belief  and  action.  In  public 
persuasion  you  are  seeking  the  cooperation  of  many,  not  just  of  one  or  a 
few.  Moreover,  as  you  know,  most  people  don't  think  and  feel  and  act 
in  public  just  as  they  do  in  private.  This  is  true  of  speakers  as  well  as 
listeners.  These  facts  have  certain  implications  for  you  as  a  public 
persuader. 

When  you  try  to  persuade  your  roommate  to  stop  studying  and  go 
with  you  to  a  movie,  or  try  to  persuade  your  parents  to  let  you  take  a 
trip,  your  speech  is  spontaneous,  simple,  direct;  you  adapt  it  constantly  to 
the  responses  of  your  listener.  You  are  thinking  and  speaking  simul- 
taneously. 

But  a  public  speech  is  prepared  ahead  of  time  and  designed  to  persuade 
not  one  or  a  few  but  many,  with  varying  needs,  interests,  and  predisposi- 
tions. Hence  there  is  a  danger  that  the  speaker  may  lose  the  spontaneity, 
ease,  simplicity,  and  directness  of  private  talk.  Depending  upon  his  per- 
sonality, he  may  be  tempted  to  become  bombastic  and  over-aggressive,  to 
harangue  his  audience;  to  become  didactic,  pedantic,  and  dull;  to  "sermon- 
ize," to  preach  at  his  audience;  or  to  become  dramatic,  drawing  attention 
to  his  skills  of  body  and  voice  rather  than  to  the  cogency  of  his  argument. 
Instead  of  disarming  his  listeners  of  the  reserve,  the  public  attitudes  they 
have  brought  to  a  public  gathering,  these  ways  of  speaking  arm  them 
against  the  speaker  and  his  proposition. 

Persuasion  is  an  art.  Any  work  of  art  is  produced  by  hard  work  as  well 
as  inspiration;  but  the  work  mustn't  show.  This  is  as  true  of  a  public  speech 
as  of  a  painting.  Public  speech  is  not  conversation;  the  elements  of  con- 
versation must  be  heightened,  intensified,  in  adapting  speech  to  the  public 
occasion  and  the  larger  audience.  But  to  be  persuasive  the  public  speaker 
must  possess  the  ease,  spontaneity,  and  intense  communicativeness  that 
mark  good  conversation.  He  must  talk  with  people,  not  at  them. 

Occasions  for  Persuasive  Public  Speech.  Persuasion  may  almost  be 
called  the  main  occupation  of  the  lawyer,  the  salesman,  and  the  politician. 
Much  of  it  is  private,  much  of  it  public.  But  many  professions  and  occupa- 
tions call  for  occasional  persuasive  public  speaking;  and  any  individual  who 
belongs  to  a  civic  or  professional  organization  must  speak  publicly  on  con- 
troversial issues  if  he  is  to  make  himself  and  his  ideas  effective  in  determin- 
ing policies.  In  any  meeting  conducted  by  parliamentary  or  legislative 
procedure,  a  main  motion  is  a  proposition.  The  speaking  that  follows  is 
debate,  competition  to  persuade  the  group  to  support  or  to  kill  the  motion. 
Your  own  skill  in  persuasion  may  make  the  difference  between  what  seems 
to  you  the  adoption  of  a  sound  policy  or  an  unwise  or  even  a  dangerous  one. 

In  most  city  and  town  governments,  the  meetings  of  the  commissioners 
or  council  are  open  to  the  public.  Many  needed  actions  have  been  taken 
through  effectual  advocacy  by  private  citizens  skilled  in  thinking  and  per- 
suasive speaking. 
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Persuasion  is  the  wain 
occupation  of  the  sales- 
man. 


There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  you  to  acquire  skill  in  persuasive  pub- 
lic speaking  right  now  while  you  are  in  college.  Leadership  in  student 
affairs  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  ability  to  reason  soundly  and 
speak  persuasively.  Persuasion  and  debate  are  the  techniques  of  getting 
things  done  in  a  free  society,  however  small  or  large  the  group. 


PREPARING    THE   SPEECH 

A  proposition  you  can  support  soundly  and  strongly  is  one  you  have 
arrived  at  through  directed  thinking.  If  you  represent  a  group,  then  the 
proposition  should  come  out  of  group  deliberation.  If  so,  then  you  will 
have  explored  other  solutions,  including  that  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
one  you  plan  to  advocate.  You  will  have  deliberately  sought  evidence  and 
arguments  that  tend  to  disprove  your  position.  A  good  test  of  whether  you 
have  used  your  best  thinking  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  is  your  reaction  to 
criticism  and  opposition.  Anger  and  belligerence  are  signs  of  weakness; 
there  are  significant  and  recognizable  differences  between  the  defense  of  a 
conviction  based  upon  sound  thinking  and  the  defe?isive?iess  that  betrays 
inadequate  evidence  and  reasoning. 

If  you  have  reached  your  conclusion  through  directed  thinking,  you 
already  have  at  hand  most  of  the  materials  for  your  speech.  Just  which 
materials  you  use  in  a  particular  speech  should  be  determined  by  the 
speech  situation.  Your  proposition  is  a  statement  of  the  conclusion  you 
have  reached.  But  the  specific  end  you  seek  in  the  speech  should  be 
governed  by  your  analysis  of  the  situation,  including  your  relation  to  the 
audience,  your  time  limit,  your  estimate  of  the  audience's  information, 
interest,  and  attitude  toward  the  proposition.  If  the  proposition  calls  for 
action,  you  must  also  consider  the  ability  of  this  audience  to  act.  Your 
proposition  might  be  "Final  examinations  should  be  abolished";  but  how- 
ever convincing  your  case,  if  you  are  speaking  to  students  you   can't 
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reasonably  formulate  the  specific  end  you  seek  as  "I  want  my  listeners  to 
abolish  final  examinations." 

Organization.  The  adaptive  pattern  you  think  best  for  the  specific 
situation  will  determine  the  kind  of  materials  you  use  and  their  arrange- 
ment. For  an  interested  and  informed  audience  your  Introduction  may 
well  be  brief  and  to  the  point;  the  Body  of  the  speech  will  contain  your 
main  arguments,  supported  by  evidence:  examples,  statistics,  testimony. 
Or  your  organization  may  follow  the  steps  in  directed  thinking.  In  either 
case,  you  use  the  direct  approach  and  state  early  and  frankly  the  proposi- 
tion you  plan  to  argue.  Henry  M.  Wriston,  former  President  of  Brown 
University,  used  such  an  approach  in  addressing  the  freshmen  of  his  uni- 
versity at  the  first  convocation  of  the  school  year: 

There  are  many  occasions  to  make  a  wish:  the  first  star,  the  wishbone  of  a 
turkey  or  even  a  chicken,  dropping  a  penny  in  the  well,  passing  a  load  of  hay  — 
and  many,  many  more.  For  a  college  president  there  is  one  annual  event  espe- 
cially appropriate  for  wishful  thoughts.  It  is  hardly  when  he  sees  the  first  star, 
because  freshmen  can  hardly  be  called  stars.  But  when  he  sees  the  first  fresh- 
man, then,  if  ever,  the  characteristic  wish  comes  surging  forth.  .  .  . 

The  wish  is  that  students  would  lay  aside  every  calculation  as  to  the  utility 
of  their  education,  at  least  for  a  time.  I  wish  they  would  concentrate  on  the 
validity  of  the  process  itself,  upon  experiencing  probably  for  the  first  time  the 
zest  of  true  intellectual  work.  I  have  an  overwhelming  confidence  that  if  they 
would  do  so  it  would  increase  their  happiness,  their  effectiveness,  and  their 
usefulness  to  the  world.4 

The  Body  of  the  speech  was  arranged  topically;  President  Wriston 
wanted  the  freshmen  to  disregard  vocational  choice,  schemes  for  future 
financial  success,  plans  for  future  happiness.  The  development  of  each  topic 
was  argumentative. 

A  Conclusion  for  this  type  of  speech  may  summarize  the  main  arguments 
and  appeal  for  acceptance  of  the  proposition.  President  Wriston  concluded 
his  address  in  this  way: 

Let  me  summarize  my  wish  — my  annual,  perpetual  wish.  Do  not  now  fix 
your  eye  on  graduation;  fix  your  eye  on  today  and  get  the  most  out  of  today. 
Do  not  believe  that  life  will  ever  be  more  exciting  than  it  is  now,  or  more  im- 
portant, or  more  rewarding,  or  more  anything  else.  If  you  succeed  in  making 
college  stupid,  you  will  manage  to  make  every  other  phase  of  life  stupid  also. 
Strive,  therefore,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  university.  In  selecting  your 
field  of  concentration,  in  choosing  electives,  do  it  with  an  eye  single  to  their 
intellectual  interest  to  you,  giving  little  or  no  attention  to  all  the  other  induce- 
ments. 

Your  whole  effort  should  be  directed  toward  self-development,  primarily 
toward  your  intellectual  development.   Search  out  everything  that  awakens  an 

4  From  Vital  Speeches,  XX,  2  (Nov.  1,  1953),  pp.  58-59.  By  permission  of  the  author. 
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intellectual  interest  and  cultivate  it  with  zeal.  If  you  succeed  in  that,  you  will 
also  gain  all  the  by-products,  all  the  secondary  benefits,  all  the  skills.  Moreover, 
they  will  be  richer  and  fuller  because  they  cohere  about  the  one  thing  you 
cannot  find  promoted  every  day  and  all  day  anywhere  else  in  the  world  —  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  university.5 

If  your  audience  knows  and  cares  little  about  the  subject,  you  should 
choose  and  organize  your  material  mainly  to  instruct.  You  may  not  directly 
seek  to  persuade  until  near  the  end  of  the  Body  of  the  speech.  This  scheme 
was  used  by  a  student  speaker  whose  proposition  was  that  "The  immigration 
laws  of  the  United  States  should  be  liberalized."  He  suspected  that  his  class- 
mates were  little  interested  and  poorly  informed  on  the  question.  Since  he 
had  but  five  minutes,  he  didn't  try  to  persuade  his  listeners  to  write  their 
Congressmen.  He  formulated  the  specific  end  he  sought  as,  "I  want  my 
listeners  to  become  sufficiently  aroused  about  the  restriction  of  immigration 
so  that  they  will  seek  further  information  on  the  problem."  He  sought  in 
the  Introduction  to  arouse  interest  by  speaking  of  the  symbolic  significance 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  by  reading  the  poem  by  Emma  Lazarus  en- 
graved on  the  base  of  the  statue.  Announced  by  the  chairman,  the  title  of 
his  speech,  "Lady  with  the  Dim  Lamp,"  paved  the  way  for  his  Introduction.0 

If  you  judge  your  audience  to  be  hostile  to  your  proposition  and  decide 
on  the  indirect  approach,  your  Introduction  may  be  much  longer  than 
is  usual  in  other  types  of  public  speech.  You  will  not  disclose  the  end  you 
seek  until  after  you  have  established  rapport  and  identification  with  your 
listeners,  although  you  may  warn  that  you  expect  to  take  issue  with  them, 
as  did  Mrs.  Edith  S.  Sampson,  a  former  member  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations,  in  addressing  the  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Links  in  1957.  This  is  a  shortened  record  of  her  Introduction: 

"Platforms,"  said  Clarence  Darrow,  the  famed  attorney  for  the  defense,  "are 
not  the  proper  forums  for  spreading  doubts,  the  miscellaneous  audience  wants  to 
listen  to  a  man"  —  and,  I  suppose,  also  to  a  woman  —  "who  knows.  How  he 
knows  is  of  no  concern  to  them.  Such  an  audience  wishes  to  be  told,  and  espe- 
cially wants  to  be  told  what  it  already  believes." 

Most  people  know  Clarence  Darrow  because  of  his  brilliant  defense  in  the 
Leopold  trial.  ...  He  was  also,  as  it  happens,  one  of  the  nation's  greatest  public 
speakers.  Undoubtedly,  then,  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  when  he  made 
this  observation  about  what  it  is  the  audience  wants. 

Yet,  I  am  going  to  disregard  his  counsel. 

I'm  going  to  risk  saying  some  things  that  many  of  you  may  very  well  not 
believe  at  all.  I'm  going  to  take  the  risk  because  I  think  these  things  are  tre- 
mendously important,  and  because  I  believe  them  with  a  passionate  sincerity. 

It  would  be  easy  to  use  the  privilege  granted  me  tonight  of  being  the  first 
speaker  at  this  regional  meeting  to  deliver  a  stock  speech  of  self-pity. 

I  could  picture  the  past  and  the  present  of  our  grave  oppression.  I  could  de- 

5  Op.  cit.,  p.  61. 

6  Classroom  speech  by  Carl  Peterson. 
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liver  tirades  against  those  who  have  mocked  and  scorned  us,  those  who  have 
beaten  and  burned  in  the  blind  fight,  to  deny  us  our  heritage  of  liberty.  .  .  .  And 
then  1  could,  in  a  ringing  concluding  paragraph,  warn  all  our  enemies  that  the 
truth  of  our  freedom  is  indeed  marching  on  and  will  not  be  denied. 

This,  I  say,  I  could  do  easily.  For  I  know  all  of  the  usual  phrases,  and  I  know 
the  realities  of  which  they  are  born. 

Remember,  I  too,  am  one  of  the  despised. 

Through  circumstances  I  did  not  control  and  for  which  I  cannot  take  credit, 
I  have  twice  been  privileged  to  serve  with  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  have  also  known  what  it  means  to  have  a  white  sneer  and 
refuse  to  shake  my  hand,  and  to  be  denied  membership  in  a  bar  association. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  travel  much  of  the  world  and  to  meet  many  people 
of  high  rank.  I  have  also  known  what  it  means  to  be  refused  in  my  own  country 
a  seat  on  the  first  floor  of  a  theater. 

I  have  been  called  "Madame"  respectfully  in  Iran  and  India,  and  I  have  also 
been  called  unspeakable  names  in  scores  of  cities  in  my  native  land. 

So  if  I  do  not  now  dwell  upon  the  many  injustices  done  to  us,  it's  not  for  any 
want  of  knowing  them. 

Rather,  it's  that  I'm  afraid  that  we,  like  so  many  other  minorities,  are  in  danger 
from  ourselves.  Ourselves,  not  those  around  us. 

We're  in  danger  of  defensively  huddling  close  together,  commiserating  with 
each  other,  assuring  each  other  that  we're  badly  abused. 

We're  in  even  greater  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  goals  for  which  we've 
been  striving  can  be  attained  only  at  a  price.  A  stiff  price. 

We  have  for  many  years  now  been  carrying  into  battle  a  banner,  that  shouted 
one  stirring  phrase  —  "Equal  Opportunity."  It's  a  good  rallying  cry,  and  God 
knows  it's  a  necessary  one. 

But  it's  time,  and  past  time,  that  we  began  to  realize  that  that's  only  one  half 
the  story.  The  other  half  is  in  another  phrase,  equally  stirring  but  even  more 
challenging  —  "Equal  Responsibility." 

These  are  the  two  sides  of  the  same  single  coin.  They  have  to  go  together. 
We  don't  deserve  equal  opportunity,  unless  we're  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
equal  responsibility  to  get  it. 

That's  why  I'm  convinced  we  —  you  and  I  —  have  to  begin  asking  ourselves 
the  really  hard  question:  What  am  I  doing,  me  personally,  to  earn  the  recog- 
nition of  the  human  dignity  to  which  I've  so  long  laid  claim.7 

If  you  use  the  implicative  form  of  the  indirect  approach,  you  will  at  no 
time  disclose  your  specific  aim.  Your  Introduction  should  establish  rapport 
with  your  audience.  The  Body  and  Conclusion  should  use  concrete  sensory 
materials,  narrative  and  descriptive,  in  climactic  order.  Seek  to  lead  your 
listeners  to  draw  for  themselves  the  conclusion  you  want  them  to  draw. 

If,  instead,  you  use  the  direct,  cards-on-the-table  approach  to  an  audience 
hostile  to  your  proposition,  your  Introduction  should  arouse  attention  and 
interest,   establish  rapport,   and  frankly   disclose  your  proposition.    The 


7  From  Vital  Speeches,  XX11I,  17  (June  15,  1957),  p.  519.  By  permission  of  the  author. 
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Body  of  the  speech  will  be  argumentative,  and  the  Conclusion  will  be  an 
appeal  for  acceptance  of  the  proposition. 

THE    GREATEST    SINGLE    FORCE    IN    PERSUASION 

The  ultimate  objective  of  every  speaker  is  to  influence  human  behavior; 
to  move  an  audience  to  think,  to  experience,  to  believe,  to  enjoy,  to  act  — 
in  short,  to  respond  as  he  wishes  it  to  respond.  All  methods  of  achieving 
this  end  that  we  have  discussed  are  helpful.  Every  speaker  should  under- 
stand the  attitude  of  his  audience  toward  the  response  he  seeks  and  how 
to  adapt  himself  and  his  ideas  to  that  attitude;  he  should  be  objective  rather 
than  subjective;  he  should  understand  and  drive  at  the  basic  needs  that 
control  human  behavior;  he  should  use  many  methods  of  controlling 
attention. 

There  is  one  force,  however,  that  has  even  greater  persuasive  power: 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  speaker.  If  he  is  truly  (i)  an  able  person, 
(2)  emotionally  stable,  (3)  with  a  good  attitude  toward  himself  and  his 
audience;  if  (4)  he  knows  thoroughly  what  he  is  talking  about  and  there- 
fore speaks  with  authority;  if  (5)  he  speaks  honestly  as  one  who  is  crusading 
for  a  great  cause;  and  if  (6)  he  has  faith  in  himself,  his  cause,  and  the 
wisdom  and  fairness  of  his  audience,  then  he  has  a  battery  of  persuasive 
elements  more  powerful  than  any  skills  in  rhetoric. 

CRITICAL    LISTENING 

Critical  listening  is  neither  passive  acceptance  of  a  speaker's  proposition 
nor  unreflective  dismissal  of  it.  Rejecting  an  idea  without  really  listening 
to  it  or  understanding  it  is  as  unintelligent  as  accepting  it  without  examina- 
tion. Critical  listening  demands  the  exercise  of  your  highest  and  best 
powers  of  reasoning  and  imagination. 

Persuasion  and  Propaganda.  Some  people  make  no  distinction  between 
persuasion  and  propaganda.  They  say,  "If  you  agree  with  the  speaker,  it's 
persuasion;  if  you  disagree,  he's  using  propaganda."  And  of  course  one 
can't  always  distinguish  between  propaganda  and  persuasion  from  the 
language  alone,  nor  always  by  the  "goodness"  or  "badness"  of  the  action 
sought.  But  to  take  the  cynical  attitude  that  "everything  is  propaganda" 
is  just  as  foolish  as  to  swallow  everything  we  hear.  To  believe  nothing  is 
just  as  stupid  as  to  believe  everything. 

As  suggested  earlier,  the  vital  difference  between  the  propagandist  and 
the  responsible  persuader  is  that  the  propagandist  strives  to  keep  us  from 
thinking  for  ourselves.  He  wants  to  make  us  act  automatically,  to  treat 
the  symbols  of  language  as  signals  for  action  —  as  they  are  for  dogs  and 
horses.  He  directs  his  appeals  to  man,  the  animal,  not  to  the  animal,  man, 
with  his  peculiar  power  to  symbolize  experience,  to  delay  action  in  order 
to  think  through  its  consequences. 
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FALLACIES   IN   PERSUASION   AND   PROPAGANDA 

In  the  'thirties  the  Institute  for  Propaganda  Analysis  undertook  to  help 
people  protect  themselves  from  dangerous  propaganda  by  warning  them 
against  certain  techniques.  The  labels  the  Institute  gave  these  techniques 
were  so  catchy  that  they  have  survived,  though  the  Institute  didn't.  You 
yourself  have  probably  heard  and  used  them:  Glittering  Generalities, 
Name-calling,  Transfer,  Bandwagon,  Plain  Folks,  Testimonial,  and  Card- 
stacking. 

Although  the  intent  was  laudable,  the  method  is  questionable.  None  of 
the  techniques  is  necessarily  bad.  To  condemn  automatically  is  as  irrational 
as  to  accept  automatically;  neither  involves  the  thinking  that  offers  the  only 
real  protection  against  propaganda. 

Glittering  Generalities.  Generalizations  are  unavoidable;  you  can't  act 
without  making  them.  Science  is  a  body  of  generalizations.  The  proper 
question  isn't  "Do  they  glitter?"  but  "Does  the  glitter  blind  one  to  an 
absence  of  sufficient  and  reliable  evidence?" 

N ame- calling.  The  labels  for  the  seven  devices  are  themselves  name- 
calling.  You  can't  talk  without  naming.  If  all  names  with  emotional  con- 
notations were  banned,  many  rich  associations  would  be  lost.  You  couldn't 
speak  of  home  or  honor  or  faith,  of  saints  or  heroes.  The  danger  lies  in 
accepting  names  as  guarantees  of  things,  in  forgetting  that  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  words  and  persons,  things,  events.  The 
question  to  ask  is  "Are  emotionally-loaded  names  used  to  stop  thinking? 
As  a  substitute  for  evidence  and  reasoning?" 

Transfer.  "Don't  take  my  word  for  it.  Look  —  here  it  is  in  black  and 
white."  Sound  familiar?  The  speaker,  advertiser,  or  propagandist  who 
uses  such  devices  is  offering  us  counterfeit  evidence  for  the  real  thing.  He 
is  trying  to  establish  in  our  minds  an  association  between  things  that  are 
not  logically  connected:  between  the  truth  of  an  assertion  and  the  mere 
fact  that  it  is  in  print.  Advertisers  constantly  play  upon  our  tendency  to 
make  irrational-  transfers  by  giving  us  pictures  of  precious  gems  with 
pictures  of  certain  automobiles,  pictures  of  cosy  family  groups  with  certain 
beverages,  pictures  of  movie  stars  and  beauty  queens  with  almost  anything 
under  the  sun. 

The  fallacy  of  transfer  becomes  more  dangerous  when  it  is  used  to  try 
to  establish  guilt  by  association.  "X,  an  Alpha  Omega,  is  a  heavy  drinker; 
since  Y  is  also  an  Alpha  Omega,  he  must  be  a  heavy  drinker  too";  "Since 
the  Daily  Worker  denounces  racial  segregation,  the  Supreme  Court  is  fol- 
lowing the  Communist  line  in  ruling  segregation  unconstitutional."  Perhaps 
the  simplest  way  to  see  and  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  such  arguments  is 
to  arrange  them  in  syllogistic  form: 
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X,  a  heavy  drinker,  is  an  Alpha  Omega. 
Y  is  an  Alpha  Omega. 

Therefore,  Y  is  a  heavy  drinker. 

The  Daily  Worker  (Communist)  is  against  racial  segregation. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  against  racial  segregation. 
Therefore,  the  Supreme  Court  is  Communist. 

The  conclusions  above  are  precisely  as  logical  as  the  conclusion  in  the 
following  argument: 

Dogs  have  tails. 
Kites  have  tails. 
Therefore,  kites  are  dogs. 

Association  through  analogy  or  contiguity  is  an  elementary  process  of 
thinking;  it  proves  nothing.  But  it  is  a  fallacy  that  can  be  harmless  or 
dangerous.  Only  through  critical  examination  can  one  determine  which 
it  is  in  any  particular  instance. 

Bandwagon.  The  "bandwagon"  or  everybody's-doing-it  appeal  goes 
straight  to  man's  social  nature,  to  his  desire  to  be  liked  by  other  people,  to 
his  need  to  belong.  Again,  the  question  is:  Is  the  appeal  a  substitute  for 
evidence  and  argument?  Is  it  intended  to  keep  people  from  thinking?  The 
defense  against  it  is  an  integrity  that  insists  upon  one's  right  to  use  his  own 
reason  in  going  with  the  crowd  or  going  alone. 

Plain  Folks.  The  success  of  the  "Plain  Folks"  technique  is  due  also  to 
the  urge  to  conform  and  to  popular  distrust  of  superiority  or  excellence. 
The  political  candidate  assures  his  audience  that  he  is  one  of  them.  If  he 
can't  claim  a  log-cabin  origin,  he  may  at  least  offer  a  boyhood  spent  on  a 
farm,  on  "the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks,"  or  in  a  small  town.  As  already 
explained,  the  authors  of  this  book  conceive  of  equality  as  the  right  and 
opportunity  to  become  unequal,  to  become  an  excellent  person.  But  as 
long  as  excellence  is  distrusted  by  so  many  people,  perhaps  one  shouldn't 
be  too  hard  on  the  speaker  who  uses  this  device  unless  he  uses  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  evidence  and  reasoning  in  discussing  important  issues.  The  tech- 
nique will  become  ineffective  only  as  more  and  more  people  come  to  see 
the  basic  human  need  as  the  realization  of  one's  highest  and  best  poten- 
tialities rather  than  seeking  the  lowest  common  denominator. 

Testimonial.  The  testimony  of  authorities  and  observers  is  one  of  our 
essential  sources  of  information  and  proof.  The  question  is  not  whether 
testimonials  should  be  used,  but  what  kind  should  be  used.  Do  the  authority 
and  his  testimony  meet  the  tests?  Is  the  authority  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
particular  matter?    How  reliable  is  the  report  of  an  observer? 
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Card-stacking.  The  conventional  name  of  this  fallacy  is  "special  plead- 
ing." A  special  pleader,  or  one  who  stacks  the  cards,  presents  only  one 
side  of  the  case.  In  a  court  of  law  or  in  a  political  campaign,  the  attorneys 
and  campaigners  are  expected  to  play  up  the  evidence  favoring  their  own 
side  of  the  case  and  to  ignore  or  deprecate  the  evidence  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  assumed  that  opponents  will  supply  the  evidence  for  the  other  side  — 
and  that  the  jury  or  the  electorate  will  then  be  able  to  make  a  considered 
judgment.  When  there  is  no  opportunity  for  debate,  however,  card- 
stacking  deprives  the  listener  of  his  right  to  the  information  needed  in  order 
to  make  a  sound  decision. 

A  specific  type  of  card-stacking  consists  of  emphasizing  the  immediate 
and  practical  results  of  accepting  a  proposition  and  ignoring  the  long-range 
effects  or  the  moral  issues  involved.  Speakers  argue  for  the  construction 
of  small  school  buildings  and  hospitals  in  order  to  save  on  taxes,  ignoring 
other  values  and  the  probability  that  the  facilities  will  be  inadequate  by  the 
time  they  are  available. 

The  only  defense  against  card-stacking  is  to  search  for  the  necessary 
evidence  and  to  suspend  judgment  until  it  can  be  examined  and  evaluated. 

Other  Types  of  Counterfeit  Evidence.  Besides  the  fallacy  of  transfer, 
there  are  three  other  types  of  counterfeit  evidence  that  the  critical  listener 
should  be  aware  of:  Repeated  assertion,  prestige  jargon,  and  a  confident 
manner.8  None  of  the  three  is  necessarily  harmful;  all  are  harmful  if  used 
as  substitutes  for  reliable  evidence  and  sound  reasoning. 

As  you  have  learned,  repetition  is  a  technique  of  emphasis  that  should 
be  used  in  speech.  As  you  have  also  learned,  an  assertion  doesn't  constitute 
proof;  no  matter  how  many  times  it  is  repeated,  it  still  doesn't  constitute 
proof.  But  there  are  speakers  who,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  rely 
upon  repeated  assertions  to  accomplish  their  ends.  Adolph  Hitler  used  the 
technique  with  disastrous  results.  The  effectiveness  of  the  device  lies  in 
our  partiality  toward  the  familiar;  it  is  easier  for  us  to  believe  a  lie  we've 
heard  over  and  over  than  a  truth  we  hear  for  the  first  time. 

Prestige  jargon  is  technical  language  used  before  a  nontechnical  audi- 
ence, pompous  language,  and  euphuistic  language.  It  is  used  to  impress 
an  audience  with  the  speaker's  vocabulary.  As  a  critical  listener  you  will 
ask,  "What  does  he  mean  in  plain  language?"  If  you  can't  figure  out, 
suspend  judgment. 

A  confident  manner  is  essential  to  able  speaking.  But  if  it  is  used  to 
cover  up  a  lack  of  evidence  and  reasoning  it  becomes  counterfeit  evidence. 

There  is  no  stereotyped  defense  against  propaganda  or  against  the  falla- 
cies that  may  creep  into  the  thinking  and  speaking  of  even  the  responsible 
persuader.  The  use  of  fallacies  to  support  a  proposition  does  not  prove  the 

8  Classification  of  fallacies  from  Winston  W.  Little,  W.  Harold  Wilson,  and  W. 
Edgar  Moore,  Applied  Logic.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1955. 
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unsoundness  of  the  proposition.  Its  soundness  must  be  tested  by  the  critical 
listener  and  through  free  discussion  and  debate.  Our  only  protection 
against  propaganda  and  arguments  that  might  mislead  or  injure  us  is  to  add 
constantly  to  our  knowledge  and  to  strive  constantly  to  develop  our  po- 
tentialities as  sound  thinkers  and  able  persons. 

SUGGESTIONS     AND     ASSIGNMENTS 

A.    FOR   THINKING 

z.  Analyzing  advertisements 

Study  several  advertisements,  in  magazines  and  newspapers  or  on  television  or 
radio,  to  determine  the  techniques  used.  Find  ads  that  use  (i)  evidence  and 
reasoning,  (2)  rationalizations  or  pseudo-reasoning,  (3)  appeals  to  emotions  and 
desires  that  by-pass  reasoning,  (4)  appeals  containing  fallacies,  and  (5)  appeals 
that  appear  to  be  intended  to  prevent  critical  thinking  altogether. 

2.  Analyzing  an  advertising  campaign 

Make  a  study  of  an  entire  series  of  advertisements  of  the  same  product. 

5.  Analyzing  a  political  speech 

If  possible,  listen  to  a  political  speech,  take  notes,  and  analyze  the  speech  in 
terms  of  both  its  use  of  the  persuasive  methods  described  in  Chapter  18  and  its 
use,  if  any,  of  propagandistic  devices.  If  it  isn't  possible  to  listen  to  a  speech, 
find  the  written  record  of  one  in  a  collection  or  in  an  issue  of  Vital  Speeches. 

4.  An  authority  on  persuasion  has  differentiated  between  the  speech  to  stimu- 
late and  the  speech  to  persuade  as  follows:  "It  [the  speech  to  stimulate]  asks  its 
auditors  not  to  believe  or  to  do  but  to  become.  ...  It  seeks  not  to  change  minds 
or  actions,  but  lives."  x  How  may  lives  be  changed  without  changing  minds 
and  actions?   How  may  minds  and  actions  be  changed  without  changing  lives? 

5.  Read  the  following  excerpts  from  newspaper  articles  and  analyze  the  argu- 
ment and  non-logical  appeals,  if  any,  offered  in  each: 

It  has  been  implied  that  there  is  something  sinister  in  requiring  prospec- 
tive teachers  to  enroll  in  the  College  of  Education.  The  College  of 
Education  is  an  administrative  branch  of  the  University  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  training  teachers.  The  College  of  Education,  like  the 
Colleges  of  Medicine,  Law,  Engineering,  Pharmacy,  Forestry,  and  Agri- 
culture, is  assigned  the  function  of  training  personnel  in  a  field  or  profession. 

Although  few  would  contend  that  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
should  establish  parallel  training  courses  in  the  other  fields,  it  has  been 
stated  a  number  of  times  that  the  way  to  decrease  the  teacher  shortage  is 
to  permit  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  train  secondary  school 
teachers.    Would  those  who  advocate  this  procedure  be  willing  to  have 

1  Robert  T.  Oliver,  The  Psychology  of  Persuasive  Speech,  2nd  Ed.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1957,  p.  420. 
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the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  train  our  doctors,  engineers,  lawyers 
and  pharmacists?  2 

Letter  to  the  Editor,  The  Gainesville  Daily  Sun,  April  3,  1955 

William  Girard,  a  2  2 -year-old  Army  specialist  3/C,  is  under  indictment 
in  the  target-range  slaying  of  a  Japanese  woman  and  the  central  figure  in 
an  international  dispute  over  trial  jurisdiction. 

Girard's  family  has  been  striving  to  have  him  tried  by  Army  court- 
martial. 

"On  bended  knee,"  they  wired  the  President,  "we  beg  you  to  reconsider 
your  decision  to  turn  Bill  Girard  over  to  the  Japanese  government  for 
trial.  You,  as  a  former  soldier  who  knows  the  code  of  military  justice, 
know  that  Bill  was  only  carrying  out  his  assigned  duty. 

"As  the  commander-in-chief  of  our  armed  forces  you  must  not  allow 
Bill  to  be  tried  in  any  court  other  than  one  provided  for  under  our 
constitution. 

"If  you  allow  Bill  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Japanese,  you  will  break 
down  the  morale  of  every  American  in  uniform  who  is  serving  overseas; 
and  every  mother  who  has  a  son  who  may  be  going  into  the  armed  forces 
will  hesitate  to  allow  her  son  to  take  up  a  gun  to  defend  American  property 
overseas. 

"Once  again,  Mr.  President,  please  look  at  this  situation  as  an  American 
and  not  as  an  international  appeaser."  3 


B.    FOR   EXTEMPORANEOUS    SPEAKING 

1.  Political  Speeches 

In  a  democratic  society  politics  is  not  just  for  the  politician.  A  society  can 
remain  free  or  can  become  truly  free  only  if  its  citizens  take  an  active  interest 
in  politics  through  acquiring  information  and  thinking  and  speaking  for  them- 
selves. Your  growth  as  an  able  person  and  an  able  speaker  should  enable  you  to 
speak  out  effectively  as  a  citizen. 

a.  A  Campaign  Speech.  If  a  local,  state,  or  national  political  campaign  is  now 
in  progress,  prepare  and  deliver  a  speech  in  which  you  try  to  persuade  your 
listeners  (1)  to  support  the  candidate  of  your  choice,  or  (2)  to  accept  your 
proposition  concerning  one  of  the  issues  of  the  campaign.  Analyze  your  au- 
dience carefully  in  relation  to  your  proposition,  prepare  thoroughly  through 
investigation  and  research,  and  present  the  soundest  and  most  persuasive  argu- 
ment you  can. 

b.  A  Nominating  Speech.  Select  a  man  or  woman  who  in  your  opinion  de- 
serves a  public  office  and  nominate  him  for  that  office.  Choose  a  person  whose 
utterances  and  public  record  accord  with  your  deepest  political  convictions. 

2  Quoted  by  permission. 

3  The  Ta?npa  Morning  Tribune,  July  12,  1957.  By  permission  of  International  News 
Service. 
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Run  down  materials,  organize  your  ideas  and  prepare  an  outline  that  will 
serve  as  the  basis  of  an  extemporaneous  speech.  Set  out  the  salient  facts  in  his 
record,  the  ideas  for  which  he  has  fought  and  other  reasons  why  he  deserves 
the  office. 

c.  A  Speech  on  a  Political  Principle.  Some  basic  issues  have  been  argued 
throughout  our  national  history  and  are  still  in  dispute.  Others  arise  out  of  the 
times.  Choose  one  in  which  you  have  some  interest,  do  a  thorough  job  of  re- 
search and  thinking,  and  prepare  a  speech  or  a  series  of  speeches  in  which  you 
aim  at  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  you  yourself  reach.  You  may  already 
have  a  subject  in  mind,  but  whether  you  have  or  not,  read  through  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  news  stories,  articles,  and  speeches,  for  one  or  more  may 
arouse  a  new  interest  you  will  want  to  pursue. 

JURY  TRIAL  CALLED  'FLIP  OF  A  COIN' 

(Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service) 

Chicago.  —  Jury  trials  give  justice  no  better  than  a  50-50  chance,  such 
as  a  "flip  of  a  coin  or  a  shake  of  the  dice,"  Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnes,  noted 
sociologist  and  criminologist,  said  here  today. 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  harmful,  most  uniformally  accepted,  and  never 
criticized  abuses  of  our  legal  system  and  yet  is  really  the  most  inadequate 
method  of  ascertaining  guilt,"  he  told  200  students  and  faculty  members 
in  a  lecture  at  Chicago  Teachers  College. 

He  also  attacked  the  present  role  of  judges  in  sentencing  defendants  who 
have  been  convicted.  "It  is  just  as  reasonable  for  a  judge  to  sentence  a 
man  to  10  years  for  murder  and  another  to  five  years  for  embezzlement 
as  it  is  to  sentence  one  mentally  ill  man  to  15  years  for  dementia  praecox 
and  another  who  suffers  from  paranoia  to  seven  years,"  he  said. 

The  jury  should  be  replaced  by  a  panel  of  experts  —  physicians,  psychia- 
trists, psychologists,  and  social  workers  —  who  would  select  the  reformable 
criminals  and  determine  whether  institutional  treatment  or  close  super- 
vision by  probation  officers  is  necessary,  he  said. 

The  "nonreformables,  who  comprise  less  than  one-fourth  of  all  criminals, 
would  be  sentenced  by  the  panel  of  experts  to  prison,"  he  added.4 

Washington  —  There  seems  to  be  only  one  real  shadow  on  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson's  otherwise  bright  prospects  for  the  Democratic  nomination  this 
year.  Stevenson  has  a  tremendously  elevated  conception  of  the  presidency. 
He  will  not  make  the  claim,  which  seems  arrogant  to  him,  that  he  is  the 
only  man  for  this  job  he  holds  in  such  reverence. 

You  have  got  to  believe  you  are  the  only  man  for  the  job,  if  you  want 
the  voters  to  believe  it  too.  You  have  got  to  believe  it  so  hard  that  you 
are  willing  and  even  eager  to  slug  it  out  with  other  contenders.  You  have 
got  to  believe  it  so  hard,  too,  that  you  are  willing  and  even  eager  to  make 

4  By  permission  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service. 
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normal  political  compromises,  in  order  to  attain  the  grand  object  of  getting 
the  job.5  Joseph  Alsop 

Morse  [Senator  Wayne  Morse]  said  America  shared  in  the  responsibility 
for  the  arms  race  with  Russia  in  the  Middle  East. 

"What  we  ought  to  have  been  doing  was  using  America's  immense  pres- 
tige for  a  disarmament  program  that  would  have  put  Russia  on  the  spot, 
but  instead  we've  rushed  arms  and  munitions  in  there,"  he  said. 

"We  say  we  give  the  governments  arms  to  keep  internal  order.  If  I 
were  a  citizen  of  one  of  those  countries  I  would  say  that  the  United  States 
was  shipping  arms  into  my  country  to  keep  me  down. 

"We  actually  are  holding  back  the  growth  of  freedom  in  those  feudal 
totalitarian  countries  by  helping  suppress  revolt  that  could  result  in  freedom 
and  democracy."  6 

There  are  some  principles  that  cannot  be  compromised.  Either  we  shall 
have  a  society  based  upon  ordered  liberty  and  the  initiative  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  we  shall  have  a  planned  society  that  means  dictation  no  matter 
what  you  call  it  or  who  does  it.  There  is  no  halfway  ground.  They  cannot 
be  mixed.  Government  must  either  release  the  powers  of  the  individual 
for  honest  achievement  or  the  very  forces  it  creates  will  drive  it  inexorably 
to  lay  its  paralyzing  hand  more  and  more  heavily  upon  individual  effort. 

Herbert  Hoover 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  for  intelligent  people  to  go  on  talking  as  if  we 
could  restore  the  "good  old  days"  of  a  more  or  less  rugged  individualism. 
They  weren't  so  good  and  they  have  come  to  an  end.  If  we  are  to  master 
modern  machinery  and  not  be  mastered  by  it  we  must  have  social  controls. 
We  must  own,  like  one  family,  the  great  resources  of  our  mineral  wealth 
and  all  the  commanding  heights  of  industry  and  distribution.  Then,  under 
democratic  controls,  we  can  put  engineers  to  work  for  us  and  not  for 
absentee  owners.  We  can  think  and  plan  in  terms  of  human  wants  and 
needs,  not  of  private  profits. 

In  no  nation  in  the  world  is  there  or  can  there  be  a  drift  toward  anything 
except  a  high  degree  of  collectivism,  no  matter  what  the  political  creed 
of  the  nation  may  be. 

Of  course  this  great  question  which  I  have  posed  cannot  get  its  final 
solution  in  our  interdependent  world  in  terms  of  absolute  national  states, 
but  only  in  a  federation  of  co-operative  commonwealths.  In  achieving  this 
new  society  is  the  only  hope  for  mankind  of  any  security  for  plenty,  peace, 
and  freedom.7  Norman  Thomas 

5  Joseph  Alsop,  October  20,  1955.  Copyright,  1955,  by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

6  Paul  Wilder,  The  Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  September  20,  1957.  By  permission. 

7  From  "The  Choice  Before  Us,"  by  Norman  Thomas,  Modern  Speeches  on  Basic 
Issues,  edited  and  copyrighted  by  Lew  Sarett  and  William  T.  Foster,  1939.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
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If  you're  going  to  have  full  equal  individual  opportunity,  you've  got  to 
have  health.  And  you  can't  get  proper  medical  care  and  proper  health  for 
the  mass  of  a  population  except  through  the  compulsory  health  insurance 
method.  This  has  been  proved  and  re-proved  and  re-re-proved  by  every 
impartial  neutral  investigating  commission  or  committee  in  every  advanced 
country  of  the  world. 

William  Hard 

...  The  next  fifty  years  holds  out  the  possibility  of  the  final  abolition 
of  material  want  as  a  condition  of  human  existence.  This  is  already  a 
technical  reality,  supported  by  an  established  capital  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  by  a  sufficiently  detailed  and  documented  inventory  of  the  wealth  of 
our  planet.    In  sum,  human  want  is  now  technologically  obsolete.  .  .  . 

The  question  for  the  next  fifty  years  is  whether  humanity  will  realize 
the  abolition  of  want  in  fact  —  or  whether  history  will  merely  go  on 
repeating  itself.  Here  we  face  subsidiary  questions.  These  are  political 
questions  and,  for  the  present,  they  raise  all  sorts  of  obstacles  to  concerting 
a  program  of  international  effort  equal  to  the  challenge.  .  .  .8 

Gerard  Pi  el 

2.  Speeches  on  Other  Controversial  Subjects 

Although  any  public  question  can  become  political,  there  are  questions 
which  —  at  a  particular  time,  at  least  —  are  more  clearly  classified  as  social, 
ethical,  educational,  etc.  Prepare  and  deliver  a  speech  advocating  a  specific 
point  of  view  or  a  specific  solution  to  such  a  problem.  The  following  list  of 
questions  may  suggest  a  subject. 

Should  all  holidays  be  celebrated  on  Monday? 

Is  euthanasia  morally  defensible? 

Are  marriages  between  persons  of  different  religions  wise? 

Should  sex  educationjbe  given  in  the  elementary  school? 

Should  fraternities  and  sororities  remove  racial  and  religious  restrictions? 

Should  the  penalties  for  drunken  driving  be  made  more  severe? 

Should  public  schools  provide  religious  instruction? 

Are  labor  unions  on  the  whole  promoting  the  common  welfare? 

Should  colleges  subsidize  athletes? 

Should  a  course  in  marriage  and  family  living  be  required  of  all  students  in 
high  school  or  college? 

Should  husbands  help  with  the  housework? 

Is  "the  common  man"  becoming  too  common? 

Should  the  federal  government  make  further  provision  for  public  education? 

Should  capital  punishment  be  abolished? 

As  automation  increases,  should  the  schools  and  colleges  devote  more  atten- 
tion to  education  for  leisure  time? 

8  From  "Human  Want  Is  Obsolete,"  by  Gerard  Piel.  Saturday  Review,  June  27,  1953, 
p.  11.  By  permission  of  Saturday  Review  and  the  author. 
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5.  Speeches  to  Get  Action 

Prepare  and  deliver  a  speech  in  which  your  purpose  is  to  move  your  listeners 
to  immediate  action:  to  sign  a  petition,  contribute  money  for  a  benevolent  pur- 
pose, buy  a  ticket,  sign  a  membership  form  for  a  campus  organization,  buy  an 
article  of  merchandise,  etc. 


C.    FOR    DEBATE 

/ .  Informal  Debate 

Arrange  with  another  member  of  your  class  whose  conviction  on  some  ques- 
tion is  different  from  yours  to  debate  the  matter  before  the  class.  Work  together 
on  the  formulation  of  the  proposition  and  the  definition  and  delimitation  of 
terms,  so  that  the  controversy  will  be  on  the  actual  issues  involved. 

2.  Parliamentary  Debate 

This  is  necessarily  a  class  project.  A  question  is  chosen  —  one  that  most  of  the 
members  are  interested  in.  The  proposition  is  formulated  in  the  form  of  a  main 
motion.  Each  person  studies  the  motion  and  does  research  on  the  issues  involved. 
One  speaker  presents  the  motion  in  a  speech  urging  its  passage.  Debate  on  its 
merits  is  carried  on  through  parliamentary  procedure. 

5.  Formal  Debate 

The  procedures  of  formal  debate  are  followed  insofar  as  possible.  There  are 
usually  two  speakers  upholding  the  affirmative  side  of  the  proposition  and  two 
arguing  the  negative.  A  chairman  states  the  proposition  and  introduces  the 
speakers.  The  following  procedure  is  an  adaptation  of  the  usual  collegiate  debate 
to  the  requirements  of  a  class  period: 

First  Affirmative  Speaker  6  minutes 

First  Negative  Speaker  6  minutes 

Second  Affirmative  6  minutes 

Second  Negative  6  minutes 

First  Negative  Rebuttal  3  minutes 

First  Affirmative  Rebuttal  3  minutes 

Second  Negative  Rebuttal  3  minutes 

Second  Affirmative  Rebuttal  3  minutes 

If  possible,  a  forum  period  should  follow  the  debate. 

D.    FOR   LISTENING 

1.  Words  That  Make  You  See  Red 

In  listening  to  speeches  on  controversial  issues,  what  words  and  phrases  cause 
you  to  react  violently?  List  them  and  later  try  to  analyze  the  causes  of  your 
reactions. 

2.  Testing  hikes  and  Dislikes 

Listen  (in  person,  or  on  radio  or  television)  to  a  speech  by  a  person  you  don't 
like.    Take  notes  on  his  evidence  and  arguments  and  try  to  evaluate  them  ob- 
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jectively.  Do  the  same  for  a  speaker  you  do  like.  Do  you  tend  to  give  more 
weight  to  an  argument  when  it  is  advanced  by  a  speaker  whose  personality  you 
like  than  when  offered  by  one  you  dislike? 


E.   FOR   PRIVATE  OR   CLASS   REFERENCE 

/.  Books  on  parliamentary  procedure 

Auer,  J.  JefTery,  Essentials  of  Parliamentary  Procedure.  New  York:  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  1942. 

Davidson,  Henry  A.,  Handbook  of  Parliamentary  Procedure.  New  York:  The 
Ronald  Press  Company,  1955. 

Mason,  Paul,  Mason's  Manual  of  Legislative  Procedure.  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  1953. 

Robert,  H.  M.,  Robert's  Rules  of  Order.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  and  Com- 
pany, 195 1. 

Stevenson,  Fred  G.,  Pocket  Primer  of  Parliamentary  Procedure.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1952. 

Sturgis,  Alice  F.,  Sturgis  Standard  Code  of  Parliamentary  Procedure.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1950. 

2.  Books  on  formal  debating 

Baird,  A.  Craig,  Argumentation,  Discussion,  and  Debate.  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  1950. 

Braden,  Waldo  W.,  and  Brandenburg,  Earnest,  Oral  Decision  Making:  Prin- 
ciples of  Discussion  and  Debate.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1955. 

Courtney,  Luther  W.,  and  Capp,  Glenn  R.,  Practical  Debating.  New  York: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1949. 

Ewbank,  Henry  Lee,  and  Auer,  J.  JefTery,  Discussion  and  Debate:  Tools  of  a 
Democracy.  New  York:  Appieton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  195 1. 

Foster,  William  T.,  Argumentation  and  Debating.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 

Company,  1945. 
McBurney,  James  H.,  O'Neill,  James  M.,  and  Mills,  Glen  E.,  Argumentation 

and  Debate.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  195 1. 

F.    FOR   ORAL   READING   AND    DISCUSSION 

Read  each  of  the  following  selections  and  study  it.  Can  you  formulate  its 
theme  as  a  proposition?  Choose  one  to  prepare  and  read  to  the  class.  Lead  a 
discussion  on  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  author  and  their  implications. 

AN  AMERICAN  CREDO 

(Note:  When  David  E.  Lilienthal,  the  former  director  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  was  appointed  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  his  fit- 
ness was  questioned  by  Senator  McKellar,  of  Tennessee,  on  the  claim  that 
Lilienthal  was  "leftist."  The  following  is  Lilienthal's  reply  to  the  Senator's 
charge.) 
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I  believe  and  I  so  conceive  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  rest, 
as  does  religion,  upon  the  fundamental  proposition  of  the  integrity  of  the 
individual;  and  that  all  government  and  all  private  institutions  must  be 
designed  to  promote  and  to  protect  and  to  defend  the  integrity  and  the 
dignity  of  the  individual;  that  that  is  the  essential  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  it  is  essentially  the  meaning  of  religion. 

Any  forms  of  government,  therefore,  and  any  other  institutions  which 
make  men  means  rather  than  ends  in  themselves,  which  exalt  the  state  or 
any  other  institutions  above  the  importance  of  men,  which  place  arbitrary 
power  over  men  as  a  fundamental  tenet  of  government,  are  contrary  to  this 
conception;  and  therefore,  I  am  deeply  opposed  to  them. 

The  communist  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  communistic  form  of  govern- 
ment, falls  within  this  category,  for  its  fundamental  tenet  is  quite  the 
contrary.  The  fundamental  tenet  of  communism  is  that  the  state  is  an  end 
in  itself,  and  that  therefore  the  powers  which  the  state  exercises  over  the 
individual  are  without  any  ethical  standards  to  limit  them. 

That  I  deeply  disbelieve. 

It  is  very  easy  simply  to  say  that  one  is  not  a  Communist.  And,  of  course, 
if  despite  my  record  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  state  this  very  affirmatively, 
then  this  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me. 

It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  being  against  communism.  It  is  equally 
important  to  believe  those  things  which  provide  a  satisfying  and  effective 
alternative.   Democracy  is  that  satisfying,  affirmative  alternative. 

And  its  hope  in  the  world  is  that  it  is  an  affirmative  belief,  rather  than 
being  simply  a  belief  against  something  else  and  nothing  more. 

One  of  the  tenets  of  democracy  that  grows  out  of  this  central  core  of 
a  belief  that  the  individual  comes  first,  that  all  men  are  the  children  of  God 
and  that  their  personalities  are  therefore  sacred,  is  a  deep  belief  in  civil 
liberties  and  their  protection;  and  a  repugnance  to  anyone  who  would 
steal  from  a  human  being  that  which  is  most  precious  to  him  —  his  good 
name  —  either  by  impugning  things  to  him  by  innuendo  or  by  insinuation. 
And  it  is  especially  an  unhappy  circumstance  that  occasionally  that  is  done 
in  the  name  of  democracy.  This,  I  think,  is  something  that  can  tear  our 
country  apart  and  destroy  it  if  we  carry  it  further. 

I  deeply  believe  in  the  capacity  of  democracy  to  surmount  any  trials 
that  may  lie  ahead,  provided  only  that  we  practice  it  in  our  daily  lives. 

And  among  the  things  we  must  practice  is  this:  that  while  we  seek 
fervently  to  ferret  out  the  subversive  and  antidemocratic  forces  in  the 
country,  we  do  not  at  the  same  time,  by  hysteria,  by  resort  to  innuendo, 
and  smears,  and  other  unfortunate  tactics,  besmirch  the  very  cause  that  we 
believe  in,  and  cause  a  separation  among  our  people  —  cause  one  group  and 
one  individual  to  hate  another,  based  on  mere  attacks,  mere  unsubstantiated 
attacks  upon  their  loyalty. 

I  want  also  to  add  that  part  of  my  conviction  is  based  on  my  training  as 
an  Anglo-American  common  law  lawyer.  It  is  the  very  basis  and  the  great 
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heritage  of  the  English  people  to  this  country,  which  we  have  maintained, 
that  we  insist  on  the  strictest  rules  of  credibility  of  witnesses  and  on  the 
avoidance  of  hearsay,  and  that  gossip  shall  be  excluded  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  And  that,  too,  is  an  essential  of  our  democracy. 

Whether  by  administrative  agencies  acting  arbitrarily  against  business 
organizations,  or  whether  by  investigating  activities  of  legislative  branches, 
whenever  these  principles  —  of  the  protection  of  an  individual  and  his  good 
name  against  besmirchment  by  gossip,  hearsay  and  the  statements  of  wit- 
nesses who  are  not  subject  to  cross-examination  —  are  violated,  then,  too, 
we  have  failed  in  carrying  forward  our  ideals  in  respect  to  democracy. 

David  E.  Lilienthal 

THE    POWER   OF    REASON  9 

It  is  customary  nowadays  to  decry  reason  as  a  force  in  human  affairs, 
yet  the  rise  of  science  is  an  overwhelming  argument  on  the  other  side. 
The  men  of  science  proved  to  intelligent  laymen  that  a  certain  kind  of 
intellectual  outlook  ministers  to  military  prowess  and  to  wealth;  these 
ends  were  so  ardently  desired  that  the  new  intellectual  outlook  overcame 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  spite  of  the  force  of  tradition  and  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  and  the  sentiments  associated  with  Catholic  theology.  The 
world  ceased  to  believe  that  Joshua  caused  the  sun  to  stand  still,  because 
Copernican  astronomy  was  useful  in  navigation;  it  abandoned  Aristotle's 
physics,  because  Galileo's  theory  of  falling  bodies  made  it  possible  to  cal- 
culate the  trajectory  of  a  cannon-ball;  it  rejected  the  story  of  the  flood 
because  geology  is  useful  in  mining;  and  so  on.  It  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized that  science  is  indispensable  both  in  war  and  in  peace-time  industry, 
and  that,  without  science,  a  nation  can  be  neither  rich  nor  powerful. 

All  this  effect  on  opinion  has  been  achieved  by  science  merely  through 
appeal  to  fact:  what  science  had  to  say  in  the  way  of  general  theories 
might  be  questionable,  but  its  results  in  the  way  of  technique  were  patent 
to  all.  Science  gave  the  white  man  the  mastery  of  the  world  which  he  has 
begun  to  lose  only  since  the  Japanese  acquired  his  technique.  .  .  . 

Those  who  maintain  that  reason  has  no  power  in  human  affairs  overlook 
two  conditions.  If,  in  the  name  of  reason,  you  summon  a  man  to  alter  his 
fundamental  purposes  —  to  pursue,  say,  the  general  happiness  rather  than 
his  own  power  —  you  will  fail,  and  you  will  deserve  to  fail,  since  reason 
alone  cannot  determine  the  ends  of  life.  And  you  will  fail  equally  if  you 
attack  deep-seated  prejudices  while  your  argument  is  still  open  to  question, 
or  is  so  difficult  that  only  men  of  science  can  see  its  force.  But  if  you  can 
prove,  by  evidence  which  is  convincing  to  every  sane  man  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  examine  it,  that  you  possess  a  means  of  facilitating  the  satisfaction 
of  existing  desires,  you  may  hope,  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence,  that 
men  will  ultimately  believe  what  you  say.  Bertrcmd  Russell 

9  From  Power,  by  Bertrand  Russell.  By  permission  of  George  Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd., 
publishers. 
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IN   THE    NAME   OF    SANITY  10 

When  one  speaks  of  the  present  state  of  mankind,  one  should  refer,  not 
to  distant  enemies  and  obscure  masses  of  men,  but  first  of  all  to  one's 
countrymen  and  oneself.  Each  of  us  is  in  some  degree  the  victim  of  ob- 
sessive prejudices,  fixed  ideas,  narrowed  horizons,  which  limit  our  contacts 
with  reality  and  prevent  us  from  appraising  fairly  the  motives  and  aims  of 
other  men.  Like  their  counterparts  in  Soviet  Russia  and  China,  our  own 
leaders  are  now  living  in  a  one-dimensional  world  of  the  immediate  present, 
unable  to  remember  the  lessons  of  the  past  or  to  anticipate  the  probabilities 
of  the  future:  to  guarantee  national  security  they  have  created  a  state  of 
total  insecurity,  and  in  the  effort  to  insure  national  survival  they  have  per- 
fected weapons  whose  full-scale  use  would  imperil  the  future  of  the  human 
race. 

If  mankind  is  not  to  take  the  last  step  into  the  abyss,  we  must  awaken 
ourselves  from  this  nightmare,  and  cleanse  ourselves  of  our  present  ir- 
rationality. In  those  countries  like  the  United  States  and  England,  where 
men  are  not  yet  wholly  imprisoned  in  an  official  ideology,  the  obligation 
to  use  that  freedom  is  a  command.  Applied  at  the  right  moment,  rationality 
may  prove  as  infectious  as  madness. 

In  a  breakdown  of  sane  judgment  as  general  as  the  present  one,  there 
are  no  physicians  mankind  can  turn  to  for  treatment.  If  light  comes  it 
will  be  through  self-help;  by  vigils  and  self -examinations  that  may  terminate 
in  acts  of  grace  that  have  heretofore  been  inconceivable;  and  in  those 
preparatory  efforts  each  of  us  has  a  part  to  play.  Our  first  obligation  is 
the  restoration  of  our  own  capacity  to  be  human:  to  think  and  feel  as 
whole  men,  not  as  specialists,  not  as  ideologists,  not  as  partisans  and  experts, 
not  as  political  or  religious  sectarians,  not  as  tribalists  and  nationalists,  but 
as  exponents  of  what  is  veritably  human. 

Each  of  us  must  accept,  as  his  own,  the  personal  responsibility  for  safe- 
guarding man's  essential  humanity.  Each  of  us  must  challenge  the  automa- 
tisms we  have  submitted  to  and  evaluate  both  the  near  and  the  remote 
consequences  of  the  forces  that  we  have  helped  to  set  in  motion.  Above 
all,  we  must  conquer  our  moral  numbness  and  inertia:  the  state  that  since 
1945  has  enabled  us,  in  America,  to  accept  the  indiscriminate  extermination 
of  human  life,  by  atomic  and  bacterial  means,  as  the  conceivable  act  of  a 
sane  government  engaged  in  war.  We  must  uphold  love  and  reason  as  more 
precious  than  life  itself.  Rational  men  can  triumph  even  over  defeat;  but 
the  irrational  are  defeated  even  by  their  triumphs:  indeed,  especially  by 
their  triumphs. 

One  clear  act  of  sanity  remains  to  be  performed:  to  call  upon  the  right 
reason  of  our  opposite  numbers  all  over  the  world,  in  the  conviction  that 
mankind  as  a  whole  has  a  repository  of  sanity  and  good  will  that  is  capable 

10  From  In  the  Name  of  Sanity,  by  Lewis  Mumford.  Copyright,  1954,  by  Lewis 
Mumford.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc. 
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of  delivering  the  race  from  psychotic  malice  and  irrational  violence.  This 
is  not  an  appeal  for  last-moment  conversations  "at  the  highest  levels"  to 
halt  the  present  march  to  war.  What  the  situation  demands  now  is  just  the 
opposite:  conversations  at  the  lowest  levels:  not  a  final  meeting  of  the  few 
but  a  preliminary  meeting  and  joining  of  the  many. 

Lewis  Mumford 

Antony's  speech  in  the  forum 


(For  a  full  understanding  and  in  order  to  analyze  the  techniques  Antony 
used,  study  the  entire  speech  or,  better  yet,  the  entire  play.  According  to  the 
definitions  in  this  book,  is  the  speech  persuasion  or  propaganda? ) 

Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears; 

I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones; 

So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.   The  noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious: 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault; 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest,  — 

For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man; 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men,  — 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me: 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill: 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept: 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse:  was  this  ambition? 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  —  not  without  cause: 

What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him? 

O  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason!  —  Bear  with  me; 
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My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me.  .  .  . 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world:  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters,  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 

Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men: 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong;  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you, 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 

But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar,  — 

I  found  it  in  his  closet,  —  'tis  his  will: 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament,  — 

Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,  — 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood, 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 

Unto  their  issue. 

William  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar 


THE    DEATHLESS    DREAM 


11 


Hunger  and  only  hunger  changes  worlds? 

The  dictate  of  the  belly 

that  gnawing  under  the  navel, 

this  alone  is  the  builder  and  the  pathfinder 

sending  man  into  danger  and  fire 

and  death  by  struggle? 

Yes  and  no,  no  and  yes. 

The  strong  win  against  the  weak. 

The  strong  lose  against  the  stronger. 
And  across  the  bitter  years  and  the  howling  winters 

the  deathless  dream  will  be  the  stronger, 

the  dream  of  equity  will  win. 
There  are  shadows  and  bones  shot  with  lights 

too  strong  to  be  lost. 

Can  the  wilderness  be  put  behind? 

Shall  man  always  go  on  dog-eat-dog? 

11  From  The  People,  Yes,  by  Carl  Sandburg.    Copyright,  1936,  by  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company,  Inc.,  and  reprinted  with  their  permission. 
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Who  says  so? 

The  stronger? 

And  who  is  the  stronger? 
And  how  long  shall  the  stronger  hold  on 

as  the  stronger? 

What  will  tomorrow  write? 

"Of  the  people  by  the  people  for  the  people?" 
What  mockers  ever  wrung  a  crop  from  a  waiting  soil 
Or  when  did  cold  logic  bring  forth  a  child? 
"What  use  is  it?"  they  asked  a  kite-flying  sky  gazer 
And  he  wished  in  return  to  know,  "What  use  is  a  baby?" 
The  dreaming  scholars  who  quested  the  useless, 
who  wanted  to  know  merely  for  the  sake  of  knowing, 
they  sought  and  harnessed  electrodynamic  volts 
becoming  in  time  thirty  billion  horses  in  one  country 
hauling  with  thirty-billion-horse-power 
and  this  is  an  early  glimpse,  a  dim  beginning, 
the  first  hill  of  a  series  of  hills. 

What  comes  after  the  spectrum? 
With  what  will  the  test-tubes  be  shaken  tomorrow? 
For  what  will  the  acetylene  torch  and  pneumatic  chisel  be  scrapped? 
What  will  the  international  partnerships  of  the  world  laboratories  track 

down  next,  what  new   fuels,   amalgams,   alloys,   seeds,   cross-breeds, 

unforeseen  short  cuts  to  power? 
Whose  guess  is  better  than  anybody  else's  on  whether  the  breed  of  fire- 

bringers  is  run  out,  whether  light  rays,  death  rays,  laugh  rays,  are 

now  for  us  only  in  a  dim  beginning? 
Across  the  bitter  years  and  the  howling  winters 

the  deathless  dream  will  be  the  stronger 

the  dream  of  equity  will  win. 

Carl  Sandburg 
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suasion, 563-73;  methods  of:  rapport, 
426-34,  attention  and  interest,  434-39, 
motivation,  439-44,  suggestion,  444-49; 
ethics  of,  449-50;  techniques  of:  in  in- 
struction, 466-68,  in  stimulative  speech, 
492-96,  in  exploratory  speech,  529-31; 
methods  of,  in  persuasion,  564-67 

Adaptive  patterns,  see  Patterns 

Allport,  Floyd  H.,  cited,  407 

Allport,  Gordon  H.,  quoted,  155,  265,  399 

Amplification,  see  Support 

Analogy,  in  concept  formation,  75;  in 
forming  hypotheses,  101;  misuse  of,  106; 
figurative,  351-52;  in  exposition,  464 

Analysis,  of  audience,  50-51,  126-27,  398- 
451,  563;  of  speech  situation,  50-53,  126- 
27,  398-451;  of  extrinsic  factors,  52-53, 
402-03;  in  directed  thinking,  96-100;  of 
subject,  127-28,  413-15,  461,  483-84,  560- 
63;  of  research  materials,  383-90;  limita- 
tions of,  415;  in  exploratory  speech,  525; 
of  proposition,  561-62;  of  propaganda 
techniques,  574-77 

Argumentation,  defined,  258;  as  form  of 
discourse,  260;  in  stimulative  speech,  491; 
in  exploratory  speech,  529;  in  persuasion, 
562-64 

Argumentative  method  in  persuasion,  564- 

Aristotle,  quoted,  15,  42;  cited,  72,  398 
Arnold,  Magda,  and  John  A.  Gasson,  S.J., 

quoted,  154,  159 
Arnold,  Matthew,  quoted,  489 
Articulation,  defined,  227;  organs  of,  227- 

28;  exercises  for,  228-29 


Assertion,  proper  use  of,  257;  illogical  use 
of,  257,  576;  amplification  and  support  of, 
258-62 _ 

Assumptions,  93,  106 

Attention  and  interest,  in  relation  to  in- 
formation, 243-46,  459;  through  timing, 
284;  through  vocal  force,  291;  through 
action,  312,  434,  439;  in  relation  to  basic 
human  needs,  408-13;  methods  of  gain- 
ing, 434-39;  through  content,  435-39, 
through  style,  439 

Attitudes,  that  promote  confidence,  189- 
92;  subjective  versus  objective,  400-02; 
as  predispositions  to  behavior,  406;  public 
versus  private,  406-08 

Audience,  adaptation  to,  see  Adaptation; 
analysis  of,  see  Analysis;  speaker's  re- 
sponse to,  58,  130,  133,  415;  evaluation  of 
speaker,  171-73;  organized,  403;  captive, 
405;  size  of,  405;  cultural  factors  of,  405- 
08;  conditioning  of,  421-22;  disarming  of, 
421-23;  establishing  rapport  with,  426- 
34;  psychological,  403-05,  492;  participa- 
tion, 492-93,  536-37;  undecided,  564;  un- 
informed, 564;  indifferent,  565;  hostile, 
565-67 

Authoritarian  concepts  of  man,  15-17; 
methods  of  influencing  belief  and  be- 
havior, 519-20 

Authority,  in  free  society,  16;  in  totali- 
tarian society,  17;  tests  of,  95,  385-86;  as 
source  of  belief,  559-60;  use  of,  in  propa- 
ganda, 575 

Average,  fallacious  use  of,  20-21,  387-88; 
kinds  of,  387 

Barbarisms,  253-55 

Barsness,  John,  quoted,  349 

Barton,  Bruce,  quoted,  439 

Basic  human  needs,  for  self-realization, 
155-71,  412;  for  relatedness,  158-59,  170- 
71,  410-11;  theories  of,  408;  homeostatic, 
409-10;  for  safety,  409-10;  neurotic  satis- 
factions of,  410;  for  esteem,  411-12;  for 
knowledge,  412-13;  esthetic,  413;  motiva- 
tion of,  439-44 

Beauty,  kinds  of,  489-90 

Belief,  as  source  of  ideas  and  subjects,  123, 
374;  as  source  of  confidence,  190-92; 
sources  of,  559-60 

Bibliography,  preparation  of,  382 

Bodily  action,  see  Action 

Body    of    extemporaneous    speech,    theme 
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statement  of,  129;  development  of,  130- 
31;  in  speech  to  instruct,  469-70;  in 
speech  to  stimulate,  499;  in  speech  to 
explore,  531;  in  speech  to  persuade,  569- 

Branch,  William  B.,  quoted,  361 

Breath  control,  in  voice  production,  212- 
19;  diaphragmatic-abdominal,  214;  and 
vocal  energy,  214-17;  and  timing,  217-19 

Bryngelson,  Bryng,  quoted,  486 

Burke,  Kenneth,  quoted,  557 

Carroll,  Lewis,  quoted,  261 

Case  method  in  discussion,  30,  135-36 

Categories,  as  obstacles  to  thinking,  79-83; 
rational,  80;  inflexible,  80-83 

Causal  reasoning,  tests  of,  106 

Cha,  Yun,  quoted,  123 

Character,  defined,  43;  as  revealed  in 
speech,  44;  as  persuasive  force,  573 

Clarke,  Lydia,  quoted,  484 

Clements,  Frank,  quoted,  257 

Climax,  through  vocal  expression,  292-94; 
defined,  293;  through  arrangement,  285- 
86 

Coercion,  methods  of,  519 

Communication,  among  animals,  4;  non- 
symbolic,  4,  7,  9-10,  16;  through  symbols, 
6-10;  process  of,  46-48;  pragmatic  tests 
of,  47-48;  as  means  to  end,  48 

Compensation,  for  handicaps,  169-70 

Composition  of  extemporaneous  speech, 
126-33;  to  instruct,  468-74;  to  stimulate, 
496-503;    to    explore,    531;    to    persuade, 

560-73 
Compton,  Karl  T.,  quoted,  260,  263 
Concentration,  suggestions  for,  88-90 
Concepts,  of  self,  see  Self-concept;  forma- 
tion  of,  75-76;   non-rational,   79-80;   ra- 
tional, 79 
Conciliatory  methods  in  persuasion,  565-67 
Conclusion  of  extemporaneous  speech,  im- 
portance  of,    131;   functions   of,    131;   in 
instructing,  471-72;   in   stimulating,   500- 
02;  in  exploring,  531;  in  persuading,  570- 
73;  types  of:  formal  summary,  471;  para- 
phrased   summary,-  472;    epigrammatic, 
472;  of  application,  472-73,   570;   appeal 
to    high    motives,    500;    dawn-of-a-new- 
day,  500-01;  epitome,  501-02;  quotation, 

5°l.  . 
Conditioned  responses,  9;  dangers  of,  10,  16 

Contradiction,  law  of,  80-81 

Contraries,  defined,  80;  as  distinguished 
from  contradictories,  80-81 

Controversy,  creative,  529;  as  requisite  of 
persuasion,  558 

Conversation,  as  basic  pattern  of  public 
speech,  56,  339-62;  defined,  339-40;  char- 
acteristics of,  340-42;  as  discussion,  521 


Debate,  definition  of,  520;  as  essential  to 
democracy,  558;  classroom,  suggestion 
for,  582;  reference  list,  583 

Deduction,  definition,  74;  in  directed  think- 
ing, 80-81,  103-06;  in  speech  to  stimulate, 
491 

Defensiveness,  as  obstacle  to  thinking,  85- 
87;  as  cause  of  false  self-concept,  161- 
62;  as  obstruction  to  discussion,  530-31; 
in  persuasion,  569 

Definition,  dictionary,  245-51;  of  ambigu- 
ous and  vague  terms,  250-51;  require- 
ments of,  464;  methods  of:  by  synonym, 
464;  by  comparison  and  contrast,  464;  by 
example  and  illustration,  464;  analytical, 
464-65;  operational,  465,  490;  non-logical, 
490 

Delivery  of  public  speech,  as  element  of 
style,  53-56,  334-62;  principles  of,  55-56; 
practice  in,  130-32;  extemporaneous 
method  of,  130;  use  of  voice  in,  208-34; 
vocal  expression  in,  276-301;  action  in, 
310-26;  gesture  in,  319-23;  communica- 
tiveness in,  340-45;  directness  in,  356-60; 
forms  of  indirectness  in,  357-60;  emotion 
in,  360-61;  to  stimulate,  497 

Democracy,  and  concept  of  man,  15-17; 
versus  totalitarianism,  15-17;  and  respon- 
sibility for  speech,  15-17;  dependence  on 
speech,  17-19;  discussion  in,  134,  520-21; 
debate  in,  520-21,  558;  techniques  of, 
520-21 

Dennis,  Ralph  B.,  cited,  174 

DeQuincey,  Thomas,  quoted,  348 

Description,  as  form  of  discourse,  258-59; 
sensory,  462-63;  statistical,  463;  in  stimu- 
lative speech,  487-90;  stimulative,  as  con- 
trasted with  scientific,  488-89 

Dewey,  John,  cited,  93 

Dialectic,  defined,  528;  in  exploratory 
speech,  528-29 

Dialects,  regional,  232 

Dickinson,  Emily,  quoted,  490 

Dictionary,  use  of  in  pronunciation,  232- 
34,  246;  use  of  in  enriching  vocabulary, 
245-5 r 

Didactic  method  in  persuasion,  564 

Directed  thinking,  as  essential  to  effective 
speech,  44-46,  70-75,  91-92;  motivation 
of,  76-77;  conditions  of,  77,  87-91;  ob- 
stacles to,  78-87;  process  of,  93-95;  steps 
in,  95-107;  and  scientific  method,  95; 
books  about,  116;  in  exploratory  speech, 
524-28 

Directness,  in  delivery  and  style,  356-62; 
and  rapport,  427-29 

Discourse,  forms  of,  defined,  255-57;  asser- 
tion, 257-58;  description,  258-59,  487-90, 
565-66;  exposition,  258,  462-66,  490-91, 
564;    narration,    259-60,    486-87,    565-66; 
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argumentation,  260,  491,  529,  560-64;  dia- 
lectic, 528-29 

Discussion,  defined,  29,  134;  panel,  29,  534— 
35;  case  method  of,  30,  135-36;  in  every- 
day life,  133-34;  preparation  for,  133-37, 
533;  in  democracy,  134,  520-21;  purposes 
of,  134;  classroom,  135-36;  combined 
with  extemporaneous  speeches,  135;  prob- 
lems suitable  for,  135,  518-19,  522-24; 
attitudes  essential  to,  136-37;  as  differ- 
entiated from  debate,  520-21;  group,  532- 
34;  leadership  of,  533-34;  symposium, 
535-36;  forum,  536-37 

Duration  of  tone,  288-89 

Eastman,  Max,  cited,  494;  quoted,  496 
Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  quoted,  484-85 
Empathy,   and   bodily  action,   312-13;   de- 
fined, 313 
Emphasis,    in   oral    reading,    141;    through 
vocal  expression,  291-92;  through  gesture 
and  facial  expression,  319-24 
Emotional  color,  230-31 
Ends   of  speech,   productive,   48-49;   non- 
productive,   49;    specific,    determination 
of,  49,  formulation  of,  129,  in  persuasion, 
569-70;   general,    128-29,   375—77;   to   in- 
struct, 456-77;  to  stimulate,  480-506;  to 
explore,  518-39;  to  persuade,  554-77 
Ethics  of  speech,  24,  41-44,  48-50,  449-50 
Ethos  of  speaker,  as  major  factor  in  effec- 
tiveness, 40-46;  defined,  42;  elements  of, 
42;  integrity  as  core  of,  43;  as  judged  by 
listener,   71-73;   as   force   in   persuasion, 

434.  573 

Etymology,  246 

Euphemisms,  267 

Evidence,  as  basis  for  logical  inference,  97- 
99;  from  authority,  385;  tests  of,  385-86; 
statistical,  386-90 

Excluded  middle,  law  of,  80 

Exploratory  speech,  situations  appropriate 
to,  521-22;  purposes  of,  521-22;  problems 
appropriate  to,  522-24;  logical  pattern  of, 
524-27;  forms  of  discourse  in,  528-29; 
adaptive  techniques  in,  529-31;  forms  of, 
531-37;  oral  reading  in,  538 

Exposition,  defined,  258;  in  instructional 
speech,  464-66;  in  stimulative  speech, 
490-91;  in  exploratory  speech,  529;  in 
persuasive  speech,  564 

Extemporaneous  speaking,  defined,  25;  prep- 
aration for,  126-33,  468-74,  499-503,  531, 
569-73;  ideas  and  subjects  for,  120-25, 
127,  373-75;  steps  in  preparation,  128-33; 
as  a  method  of  preparation,  130-31;  ad- 
vantages of,  402-03 
Extemporaneous  speech,  divisions  of,  130- 
32;  titles  for,  131-32;  outlining  of,  132- 
33,  414-15,   473-74.   502-°3;   to   instruct, 


468-74;  to  stimulate,  496-503;  to  explore, 
531;  to  persuade,  567-73 

Facial  expression,  in  communicating  mean- 
ing, 323-24 
Facts,  proper  use  of,  19;  misconceptions  of, 
19-20;  verification  of,  97-99;  questions 
of,  for  group  exploration,  522-23;  con- 
troversy over,  in  persuasion,  557-58 
Fallacies,  definition,  74;  indecisiveness,  78- 
79;  black-or-white,  81;  insufficient  op- 
tions, 81;  ad  hoviinem,  82;  of  diversion, 
82;  of  the  "beard,"  83;  oversimplification, 
85;  rationalizing,  85-87;  hasty  generaliza- 
tion, 104-05;  of  neglected  aspect,  104-06, 
post  hoc,  105-06,  of  false  assumption, 
106;  of  irrelevancy,  106;  misuse  of  anal- 
ogy, 106;  misuse  of  mean,  106;  of  com- 
position, 401;  of  division,  401;  of  diver- 
sion, 527;  extension,  527;  misuse  of 
humor,  527;  pettifogging,  528;  counter- 
feit evidence:  transfer,  574-75;  guilt  by 
association,  574-75;  confident  manner, 
576-77;  prestige  jargon,  576;  repeated  as-' 
sertion,  576;  special  pleading,  576 

Feelings,  communication  of,  44-47;  as  data 
in  directed  thinking,  94-99;  as  expressed 
in  melody,  278;  and  eloquence,  360-61 

Figures  of  speech,  350-353 

Force,  vocal,  defined,  278;  degrees  of,  289- 
90;  uses  of,  289;  for  stress  or  emphasis, 
291;  in  climax,  292-94 

Force,  in  speech  style,  353-57 

Forum,  536-37 

Frame  of  reference,  defined,  8;  as  symbols, 
8;  and  verbal  meanings,  261-62;  and  per- 
suasion, 398 

Freedom  of  speech,  as  the  core  of  democ- 
racy, 17;  threats  to,  17-19 

Fromm,  Erich,  quoted,   156,  410-11 

Frost,  Robert,  quoted,  489 

Gallup  Poll,  quoted,  118,  394 
Geiger,  Don,  quoted,  138-39 
Generalization,  93;  tests  of,   104-05;  hasty, 

104-05 
Gesture,  as  element  of  speech  style,  S5S^'->  as 

communication,  319;  principles  of,  319-23 
Gilbert  Youth  Research  Company,  quoted, 

529 

Grady,  Henry  W.,  quoted,  487-88 

Graphs,  as  visual  aid,  388-90 

Griswold,  Alfred  Whitney,  quoted,  339-40 

Group  behavior,  in  organized  groups,  403- 
05;  as  psychological  audience,  403;  and 
size  of  audience,  405 

Group  reading,  selections  for,  235-39;  sug- 
gestions for,  235 

"Groupism,"  21 
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Haiman,  Franklyn  S.,  cited,  102 

Hannah,  John  A.,  quoted,  472 

Hargis,  Donald  E.,  cited,  184 

Hartley,  E.  L.,  cited,  82-83 

Hayakawa,  S.  I.,  quoted,  9,  267,  460 

Hewitt,  Judy,  quoted,  502-03 

Hirsch,  Maxine,  quoted,  504-05 

Homeostasis,  409 

Humor,  sense  of,  44,  493;  as  adaptive 
method,  493-94;  theories  of,  494-95;  sug- 
gestions for  handling,  495-96 

Hutchins,  Robert,  quoted,  137 

Hypotheses,  in  directed  thinking,  100-01; 
tests  of,  101-03;  m  exploratory  speech, 
525-26 

Ideals,  and  self-concept,  159-60 

Ideas,  sources  of:  past  experience,  121-23; 
convictions,  123,  374;  problems,  123;  ob- 
servation, 124,  374;  listening,  124,  374— 
75;  imagination  and  insight,  125;  reading, 
375;  development  of,  for  speech,  125- 
26 

Imagination,  creative,  as  dependent  on 
symbolizing,  10;  as  essential  of  good 
speech,  45-46;  in  directed  thinking,  100- 
01;  in  discovering  ideas,  120,  124-25;  in 
stimulative  speech,  480-82,  488-90 

Impersonation,  for  developing  confidence, 

205 
Impressive  method  in  persuasion,  565 

Impromptu  speaking,  defined,  25;  sugges- 
tions for,  452 

Indirectness,  exhibitory,  356-58;  of  mono- 
rate  and  mono-melody,  358;  physical, 
358-59;  methods  of  overcoming,  359-60; 
mental,  360 

Individuality,  discovery  of,  18;  and  democ- 
racy, 21;  as  revealed  in  speech,  22,  195- 
96,  210-11,  310-11,  334-37;  of  concept  of 
reality,  152-54;  development  of,  157-59, 
168-71;  false  concepts  of,  164,  166 

Induction,  defined,  74;  in  directed  thinking, 
95-101;  in  exploratory  speech,  524-25;  in 
persuasion,  563 

Inference,  defined,  87 

Inferential  statements  versus  observational, 

97-99 
Inflections,  defined,  279;  kinds  of,  279-81 
Information,  and  directed  thinking,  90-91; 
relation   of,  to  language,   243-45;   m   m~ 
struction,   459;   factual,   as   distinguished 
from  non-logical,  480-82,  488-90;  in  stim- 
ulative speech,  491-92 
Institute    for   Propaganda    Analysis,    cited, 

574 
Instruction,  as  rhetorical  purpose,  128,  375, 
456-57;  basic  process  of,  457-61;  appro- 
priateness of,  458;  requirements  of,  458; 
forms  of  discourse  in,  462-66;  through 


reports,    462-63;    through    explanations, 
464-66;  through  oral  reading,  474-75 
Instruments  of  speech,  S5~S^ 
Interpretative  reading,  see  Oral  reading 
Introduction    of    extemporaneous    speech, 
functions   of,    131;   importance   of,    131; 
rapport  in,  427-29;  gaining  attention  in, 
434-39;  in  speech  to  instruct,  470-71;  in 
speech  to  stimulate,  499-500;  in  persua- 
sive speech,  570-72 
Introductions  to  oral  readings,  504-05 
Introspection,  74 

Inventory,  or  materials  for  speech,  377-78 
Irvin,  Charles  E.,  quoted,  453-54 
Issues,  stock,  561;  in  analyzing  proposition, 
561-62 

Jacobs,  Harvey  C,  quoted,  501-02 
James,  William,  quoted,  12,  197-98,  435 
Johnson,  Wendell,  quoted,  59,  362-63 

Laird,  Donald,  cited,  445 
Langer,  Susanne  K.,  quoted,  556 
Language,  non-symbolic  uses  of,  9-10,  242; 
productive  power  of,  10-14;  m  organiza- 
tion of  experience,  11-12;  in  individua- 
tion, 13;  in  intensification  of  experience, 
13;  in  evaluation  of  experience,  13-14; 
oral  versus  written,  53-55,  247-51;  rela- 
tion to  thinking,  73-76;  vocabulary,  241- 
43;  and  information,  243-45;  form  words 
in,  244;  colloquial,  249;  general  versus 
specific,  249;  abstract  versus  concrete, 
249;  ambiguous,  250;  vague,  250;  struc- 
ture of,  251-53;  idioms,  252;  syntax  of, 
252-53;  barbarisms,  253-55;  and  meaning, 
261-64;  and  intentions,  262-64;  and  situa- 
tional context,  263-64;  effects  of,  on 
human  behavior,  264-68;  books  about, 
275;  in  oral  style,  342-57;  of  literature, 
488-90 
Larynx,  220-21 

Leadership,  in  group  discussion,  533-34;  in 
panel  discussion,  534;  in  symposium,  535; 
in  forum,  536-37 
Lee,  Irving  J.,  cited,  30;  quoted,  188;  cited, 

.538-39 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  quoted,  348 

Listeners,  see  Audience 

Listening,  reasons  for,  36;  tests  of,  37,  115; 
as  integral  part  of  oral  communication, 
57;  kinds  of,  57-59;  to  oneself,  58-59, 
168-70;  report  form,  68-70;  attitudes 
for,  171-73;  to  obtain  speech  materials, 
178-80;  to  improve  voice  and  pronuncia- 
tion, 210;  ethics  of,  449-50;  to  learn,  475- 
77;  appreciative,  505-06;  cooperative, 
538-39;  critical,  573-77 

Literature,  in  interpreting  and  intensifying 
experience,   13;  as  aid  in  understanding 
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people,  90-91;  as  compared  with  factual 
reports,  480-82;  misconceptions  of,  489- 
90;   purpose   of,   489-90;   choice   of,   for 
oral  reading,  503-04 
Logical  patterns,  see  Patterns 
Logical  thinking,  see  Directed  thinking 

McClure,  James,  quoted,  263 

Maslow,  A.  H.,  quoted,  409,  412 

Materials  for  speech,  sources  of,  38-83; 
analysis  of,  383-84;  evaluation  of,  384- 
90;  factual  and  logical,  384-90;  non- 
logical,  390;  method  of  recording,  390- 
92;  integration  of,  392 

Mean,  arithmetic,  defined,  387 

Meaning,  as  essence  of  symbols,  6;  as  de- 
pendent on  response,  24,  46-48,  277;  and 
intentions,  262-64 

Median,  defined,  387 

Melody  of  speech,  defined,  223;  in  com- 
municating meaning,  223-24;  range  of, 
223;  exercises  for,  223-24,  280-82;  uses  of, 
278-83;  inflections  in,  279-81;  step  in, 
281-83 

Memory,  suggestions  for  improving,  90 

Metaphor,  350-51 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  quoted,  490 

Mode,  defined,  387 

Moore,  Robert,  quoted,  437 

Morse,  Wayne,  quoted,  431,  470 

Moses,  George  H.,  quoted,  431 

Motivation,  of  basic  needs,  408-13;  defi- 
ciency versus  growth,  409;  as  element  of 
persuasive  speech,  439;  of  need  for  re- 
latedness,  440;  of  need  for  security,  440; 
of  need  for  esteem,  441-42;  of  need  for 
self-realization,  442;  of  esthetic  needs, 
443-44;  of  need  to  know,  443 

Motives,  see  Basic  human  needs 

Narration,  as  form  of  discourse,  259;  im- 
portance in  speech,  259-60;  in  stimulative 
speech,  486-87 

Nonverbal  communication,  among  animals, 
4;  importance  of,  58,  265;  through  action, 
196,  310-26;  through  vocal  expression, 
276-99 

Northwestern  Reviewing  Stand,  transcrip- 
tion of  broadcast,  540-46 

Note-taking,  of  ideas  and  subjects,  126;  in 
research,  390-92 

Objectivity,  false  notions  of,  20;  and  verifi- 
ability,  96-99;  in  analyzing  situation,  400- 
02;  in  reporting,  460-61 

Observation,  and  thinking,  87-88;  in  testing 
hypotheses,  103,  526;  tests  of,  1 15-16;  as 
source  of  ideas,  124,  374;  in  research,  380- 
81 


Observational  statements,  as  distinguished 
from  inferential,  97-99 

Occasion,  as  factor  in  speech  situation,  51, 
402;  effect  of,  on  behavior,  52-53;  adapt- 
ing to,  in  class  speeches,  126-27;  adapting 
to,  in  style,  340-41 

Onomatopoeia,  defined,  253;  and  tone- 
color,  288 

Oppenheimer,  J.  Robert,  quoted,  461-62 

Oral  interpretation,  see  Oral  reading 

Oral  language,  as  distinguished  from  writ- 
ten, 54-55,  240-41,  247-51,  338,  348 

Oral  medium,  defined,  53;  elements  of,  53- 
56;  language,  240-68;  vocal  expression, 
276-99;  action,  310-26 

Oral  preparation,  for  extemporaneous 
speech,  26,  130-33 

Oral  reading,  preparation  for,  31,  139-42; 
in  everyday  life,  137-38;  values  of,  138- 
39;  nature  of,  139;  responsibility  in,  139; 
logical  analysis  in,  140;  non-logical  mean- 
ings in,  140;  phrasing  in,  141;  emphasis 
in,  141-42;  group,  235-39;  vocal  expres- 
sion in,  276-301;  rhythm  in,  294-301;  to 
instruct,  474-75;  choosing  materials  for, 
503-04;  arranging  materials  for,  504-05; 
extemporaneous  introductions  to,  504-05; 
to  stimulate,  496-99,  503-05;  combined 
with  discussion,  538 

Oral  skills,  importance  of,  in  speech,  54-56; 
relation  of,  to  style  of  speech,  337-38 

Orders,  see  Patterns 

Organization,  of  extemporaneous  speech, 
128-33,  469-74,  499-5°3,  53J>  57Q-73 

Outlines,  in  preparation  of  extemporaneous 
speeches,  132-33,  473-74,  502-03;  of  situ- 
ation analysis,  414-15;  for  discussion, 
533-34 

Panel  discussion,  29,  534-35 

Pantomime,  for  developing  confidence, 
199-202 

Parliamentary  procedure,  in  debate,  582; 
reference  list,  583 

Parr,  Joyce,  quoted,  463 

Patterns,  adaptive,  classification  of,  423-26; 
in  speech  to  instruct,  461-62;  in  speech 
to  stimulate,  484-86;  hypothetical,  484- 
85;  metaphorical,  485;  climactic,  485-86; 
in  speech  to  explore,  529;  in  persuasion, 
563-67;  didactic,  564;  argumentative,  564- 
65;  impressive,  ^6y,  conciliatory,  565-67 

Patterns,  inherent,  125;  classification  of, 
127-28,  383-84;  of  instructional  materials, 
461;  of  stimulative  materials,  483;  of 
problems  for  cooperative  exploration, 
522-27;  of  persuasive  materials,  560-63 

Pause,  dramatic,  285;  in  phrasing,  285; 
vocalized,  286-87 

Pearlman,  Gilbert,  quoted,  436 
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Perception,  defined,  8;  individuality  of,  8; 
and  directed  thinking,  76-77;  of  prob- 
lems, obstacles  to,  78-87;  in  discovering 
ideas,  120-25;  relation  of,  to  tension, 
186;  determining  factors  in,  378-80;  and 
purpose,  488-90;  and  belief,  559-60 

Permissive  climate,  defined,  530;  impor- 
tance of,  in  discussion,  530 

Personality,  defined,  154;  as  revealed  in 
bodily  action,  196;  and  voice,  210-11; 
and  oral  style,  334-36 

Personification,   351 

Persuasion,  defined,  398,  554,  557;  as  dis- 
tinguished from  propaganda,  520,  573-74; 
as  a  rhetorical  purpose,  55^-55;  basic 
process  of,  555-57;  psychological  bases 
of,  556-57;  conditions  of,  557-58;  as  tech- 
nique of  democracy,  557-58;  and  sources 
of  belief,  559-60;  logical  patterns  of,  560- 
62;  adaptive  patterns  of,  563-67;  in  ex- 
temporaneous speaking,  567-73 

Peterson,  Carl,  cited,  571 

Phrasing,  in  oral  reading,  141;  and  breath 
control,  217-19 

Phonation,  220-22 

Pineau,  Christian,  quoted,  567 

Pitch,  habitual,  222;  optimum,  222-23 

Posture,  as  communication,  315-19;  errors 
in,  317-19 

Precis  writing,  as  test  of  listening,  115 

Prejudice,  as  an  obstacle  to  thinking,  81- 
82;  tests  of,  81-83;  defined,  83 

Premises,  of  this  text,  24;  in  argument,  491; 
ultimate,  523-24 

Principles  of  speech,  40-59 

Probability,  law  of,  102;  in  testing  hy- 
potheses, 103;  in  group  problem-solving, 
522-23 

Projection,  356 

Pronunciation,  defined,  231;  regional  dif- 
ferences in,  232;  use  of  dictionary  in, 
232;  exercises  in,  233-34 

Proof,  defined,  385;  in  persuasion,  560-63; 
burden  of,  561;  pattern  of,  562-63 

Propaganda,  defined,  519;  as  distinguished 
from  persuasion,  520,  573;  techniques  of, 
520,  574-77;  defense  against,  576-77 

Proposition,  defined,  555;  requirements  of, 
560-62;  analysis  of,  561-63 

Psychological  audience,  403-05,  492 

Psychological  bases  of  persuasion,  S5^~57 

Purposes  of  speech,  see  Ends  of  speech 

Pyre,  James  F.  A.,  quoted,  343 


Quality,  vocal,  229-31 

Questions,  in  formulating  problems,  96, 
528-29;  direct,  255;  rhetorical,  255-56;  in 
exploratory  speech,  528-29;  loaded,  528; 
leading,  529;  in  forum,  537 


Rapport,  defined,  426;  methods  of  estab- 
lishing, 427-34;  through  delivery,  427- 
29;  through  content,  429-34;  through 
character  of  speaker,  434 

Rationalizing,  defined,  85;  examples  of,  86- 
87,  109-10 

Reports,  verifiability  of,  97-99,  459-60; 
factual,  as  differentiated  from  stimula- 
tive, 480-82,  488-90;  in  exploratory 
speech,  529 

Research,  methods  and  sources  of,  380-83; 
recording  results  of,  390-92 

Resonance,  224-26;  exercises  for,  226 

Response,  to  environment,  3;  as  determi- 
nant of  meaning,  24,  261-62,  277;  as  test 
of  communication,  47-48;  to  nonverbal 
cues,  58,  264-65;  to  emotional  color,  230; 
to  chairman's  introduction,  314,  429-30; 
and  attention,  434-35 

Rhythm,  defined,  295;  and  emotion,  295- 
96;  in  poetry,  296-97;  in  conversation, 
297-99;  in  modern  public  speech,  342-43 

Riesman,  David,  cited,  21 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  quoted,  346,  354 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  quoted,  500 

Ryan,  John  J.,  quoted,  464,  466,  471 

Sampson,  Edith  S.,  quoted,  571-72 

Sanford,  F.  H.,  cited,  335-36 

Schanck,  R.  L.,  cited,  407 

Schlauch,  Margaret,  quoted,  444 

Self -concept,  defined,  155;  relation  of,  to 
speech,  157;  unconscious  factors  in,  158- 
59;  and  ideals,  159-60;  false:  causes  of, 
160-62,  signs  of,  162-63,  types  of,  163-66, 
general  characteristics  of,  166-68;  as  re- 
vealed in  speech,  172-73,  162-66 

Self-realization,  as  basic  need,  157,  408,  412; 
process  of,  157-60;  role  of  language  in, 
157-59;  through  listening,  168-73;  books 
about,  183;  motivation  of,  in  speech,  442 

Semantics,  books  on,  37-38;  defined,  38; 
research  in,  75 

Sentences,  kinds  of,  255-57 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson,  quoted,  347 

Shivvers,  Charlotte,  quoted,  259-60 

Signal  responses,  4,  9-10;  in  authoritarian 
groups,    16-17;    to    propaganda,    519-20, 

.573-77 

Signs,  3-9;  see  also  Nonverbal  communica- 
tion 

Simile,  351 

Slang,  253-54 

Sources,  of  ideas  for  speech,  120-25,  373" 
75;  of  materials  for  speech:  observation, 
380-81;  experimentation,  381;  inquiry, 
381-82;  reading,  382-83 

Speaker,  able,  described,  40-41;  as  a  person, 
41-44,  152-71;  audience  judgment  of, 
171-73,  413-14 
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Speech,  a  philosophy  of,  40-59 
Speech  journal,  directions  for,  38-39 
Speech  situation,  defined,  50-51;  extrinsic 
factors   in,    52-53,    126-27,    403;    as    dif- 
ferentiated   from   writing-reading   situa- 
tion, ^,  130,  240,  247-51,  338;  analysis  of, 
51-53,   126-27,  398-415;  false  evaluations 
of,  187-89;  speaker's  status  in,  413;  analy- 
sis record  of,  414-15;  appropriate  to:  in- 
struction, 458,  stimulation,  482,  explora- 
tion, 521-22,  persuasion,  557-58 
Stassen,  Harold,  quoted,  500-01 
Statistics,  misuses  of,  20-21;  tests  of,  386— 

90 
Stevenson,  Adlai  E.,  quoted,  432,  472-73 
Stimulation,  as  a  rhetorical  purpose,  482; 
as    distinguished    from    persuasion,    482; 
oral  reading  for,  503-05 
Stimulative  speech,  basic  process  of,  482- 
83;  logical  patterns  in,  483-84;  adaptive 
patterns  in,  484-86;   forms  of  discourse 
in,  486-91;  adaptive  techniques  of,  492- 
96;  humor  in,  493-96;  for  public  occa- 
sions, 496-503;  appropriateness  of,  498-99 
Style  of  speech,  defined,  53,  334;  and  per- 
sonality, 53-56,  334-36;  as  differentiated 
from  style  of  writing,  53-55,  338;  as  re- 
lated to  skill,  54,  337-38;  studies  of,  335- 
36;  and  culture,  336-37;  in  modern  public 
address,  342-45;  conversational  basis  of, 
339-42;  development  of:   clarity,  345-47, 
ease,  347-49,  vividness,  349-53,  force,  353- 
57,  directness,  357-60;  appropriateness  of, 
to   situation,   360;   and   emotion,   360-61; 
and  esthetic  needs,  443-44 
Subjects,   selection   of,   51-52;   analysis   of, 
127-28,     413-15,     461,     483-84,     560-63; 
sources   of,    121-25,   373—75;   formulating 
theme  statement  of,  129 
Suggestion,  defined,  444;  examples  of,  444- 
46;  negative,  444,  447-48;   positive,  444, 
446-47;  and  the  fundamentals  of  speech, 
448 
Sundy,  Elizabeth,  quoted,  132-33,  505 
Support  of  assertions,  258-62;  through  de- 
scription,    258-59;    through     exposition, 
258;  through  narration,  259-60;  through 
argument,  260 
Syllogism,  defined,  74;  examples  of,  491 
Symbolizing,   as   definitive   human   power, 
4-7;  development  of,  7;  and  persuasion, 

556 
Symbols,  defined,  4-6;  of  speech,  6-23;  and 

societies,  15-23 
Symposium,  535-36 


Tension,  as  asset,  186-87;  physiological  fac- 
tors in,  186 
Testimony,  tests  of,  385-86,  469-70;  use  of, 

in  propaganda,  575 
Theme  statement,  formulation  of,  129 
Thinking,  reflective,  see  Directed  thinking 
Thomas,  Norman,  quoted,  186 
Thompson,  Dorothy,  quoted,  256 
Thorne,  Edward  J.,  quoted,  453,  455 
Time,   defined,   278;   uses   of,   283-84;   ele- 
ments of:  rate,  284;  pause,  284-87;  dura- 
tion of  tone,  287-88 
Timing,  and  breath  control,  217;  exercises 

for,  217-19;  in  humor,  496 
Titles,  for  extemporaneous  speeches,   13 1— 

32 
Tittle,  Ernest  Fremont,  quoted,  261-62,  490 
Tone-color,  288 
Transitions,  345-46 
Twain,  Mark,  quoted,  25,  326 

Value  judgments,  13,  265 
Values,  as  symbols,  13-15;  in  different  so- 
cieties, 16-17;  as  ultimate  criteria,  20;  in 
directed  thinking,  94,  99;  in  exploratory 
speech,  523,  525 
Vanocur,  Sander,  quoted,  344-45 
Vanzetti,  Bartolomeo,  quoted,  349 
Visual  aids,  types  and  uses  of,  467-68 
Vocabulary,    growth    of,    241-43;    and    in- 
formation,  243-45;   enrichment  of,   245- 
47;  spoken,  as  contrasted  with  written, 

247-5J 

Vocal  energy,  and  control  of  breathing, 
214-15;  exercises  for,  215-17 

Vocal  expression,  as  part  of  oral  medium, 
53,  $6,  276-78;  elements  of:  melody,  278- 
83;  time,  283-88;  force,  289-94;  rhythm 
in,  294-97;  in  speech  to  stimulate,  497-98 

Voice,  and  personality,  210-11;  quality, 
229-31 

Voice  production,  process  of,  211-29;  steps 
in:  breath  control,  212-19;  phonation, 
220-24;  resonation,  224-26;  articulation, 
226-29 

Walking,  as  communication,  313-15;  errors 

in,  315 
Werner,  James,  quoted,  357 
White,  Lynn,  Jr.,  quoted,  346,  347,  351-52 
White,  William  Allen,  quoted,  256,  462-63 
Wilson,  Willard,  quoted,  463 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  quoted,  465 
Wright,  Quincy,  quoted,  465-66 
Wriston,  Henry  M.,  quoted,  570-71 


Temperament,  defined,  173 


Zimmerman,  Ralph,  quoted,  258-59 
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The  able  speaker  thinks  rationally  and  creatively. 


The  able  speaker's  immediate  purpose  is  to 
communicate  ideas  and  feelings  to  his  listeners. 
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The  able  speaker's  basic  purpose 
listeners  toward  the  achievemen 

is  to  relate  himself  to  his 
t  of  some  productive  end.          | 
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